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CHAPTER I: 


Concerning the proſperous events, which happened to the church 
during this N 


I. N this century, the progreſs of Chriſtianity was CE N T. 
mightily accelerated b6th in the eaſtern and weſtern  V'l. 
hemiſpheres, and its divine light was diffuſed far and FARTA. 

wide through the darkened nations. The Neſtorians, Thechrigi- 
who dwelt in Syria, Perſia, and India, contabtited much to an religion 
Its propagation in the eaſt, by the zeal and diligence, the e 
laborious efforts and indefatigable aſſiduity, with which e 
they preached it to theſe fierce and barbarous nations, 

who lived in the remoteſt borders and deſarts of Fa, ang 
among whom, as we learn from authentic records, their 
miniſtry was crowned with remarkable ſucceſs. It was by 
the labours of this ſect, that the light of the goſpel firſt 
penetrated into the immenſe empire of China, about the 
year 637, when JESUIABAS of Gadala was at the head of 
the Neſtorians, as will appear probable to thoſe who look 
upon as genuine the famous Chineſe monument, which 
was diſcovered, at Siganfu, by the Jeſuits during the laſt 
century [9]. Some, indeed, look upon this monument 


[a] This celebrated monument has been publiſhed and explained 
by ſeveral learned writers, particularly by KIRCHER, in his China 
Iluſtrata, p. 53; by MULLER, in a treatiſe publiſhed at Berlin in 
236725 by EUSEBE RENAU DOT, in his Relation: anciennes des 
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to be a mere forgery of the Jeſuites, though, perhaps, with- 
out reaſon; there are, however, other unexceptionable 
proofs, that the northern parts of China, even before this 
century, abounded with Chriſtians, who, for many ſuc- 
ceeding ages, were under the inſpection of a Metropoli- 
tan ſent them by the Chaldean or Neſtorian patriarch [h]. 

II. The attention and activity of the Greeksewere ſo 
entirely occupied by their inteſtine diviſions, that they 
were little ſolicitous about the progreſs of Chriſtianity. 
In the welt, AucusTin laboured to extend the limits of 
the chureh, and to ſpread the light of the goſpel among the 
Anglo-Saxons ; and, after his death, other monks were 
ſent from Rome to exert themſelves in the ſame glofious 
cauſe. Their efforts were attended with the deſited ſuc- 
ceſs, and the efficacy of their labours was manifeſted in the 
converſion of the fix Anglo-Saxon kings, who had hither- 


Jes et de laChine, de deux woyageurs Mahometans, p.228—271. pub- 


liſhed at Paris in the year 1718, in 8vo; and by ASSEMANNI Bibli- 
0th. Orient. Clement. Vatican. tom. iii, part. II. cap. iv. ? 7. p. 538. 
We were promiſed a ſtil] more accurate edition of this famous mo— 
nument by the learned THEOPH. SIGIFRED BAYER, the greateſt 


proficient of this age in Clineſe erudition; but his death has blaſted 


our expectations. For my part, I ſee no reaſom to doubt of the ge- 
nuineneſs of this monument, nor can I underſtand what advantage 
could redound to the jeſuits from the invention of ſuch a fable. See 


[Lis oN, Singularites Hifloriques et Litteraires, tom. ii. p. 500. 


[] See RENAUDOT, I. c. p. 56. 68, &. ASSEMANNI Biblioth. 
&c. cap. ix. p. 522; the learned BAYER, in his Preface to his 
Miaſcum Sinicum, p. 84. aſſures us, that he has in his hands ſuch 
proofs of the truth of what is here affirmed, as puts the matter be- 
yond all doubt. See on this ſubject a very learned Diſſertation pub- 
liſhed by M. DE GUIGNEsS in the xxxth Vol. of the Memoires de 
Litterature tires des Regiſtres de] Academie Royale des Inſcriptions 
et Belles-Lettres, in which he proves that the Chriſtians were ſet- 
tled in China ſo early as the VIIth Century. He remarks, indeed, 
that the Neſtorians and other Chriſtians were for a long time con- 
founded, in the Chineſe annals, with the worſhippers of Fo an Indian 
Idol, whoſe rites were introduced into China about 65 years after the 


birth of Chriſt ; and that this circumſtance has deceived De la Croxe, 


Beauſobre, and ſome other learned men, who have raiſed ſpecious ob- 
jections againſt the hypotheſis that maintains the early introduction 
of Chriſtianity into this Great Empire. A reader, properly inform- . 
ed, will lend little or no attention to the account given of this matter 
by Voltaire in the firſt volume of his Egaz fur Þ Hiſtoire Generale, &c. 
A Poet, who recounts facts or denies them without deigning to pro- 
duce his authorities, muſt not expect to meet with the credit that is 
due to an Hiſtorian, 
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to remained under the darkneſs of the ancient ſuperſtitions, C EN T. 7 
to the Chriſtian faith, which gained ground by degrees, ,, | II. 


| : «TD Is 
and was, at length, embraced univerſally throughout al 
Britain [cJ. We are not, however, to imagine, that this _ 


univerſal chafige in favour of Chriſtianity was wholly due 

to the diſcourſes of the Roman monks and doctors ; for 

other cauſes were certainly inſtrumental in accompliſhing 

this great event. And it is not to be doubted, that the 

influence which ſome Chriftian queens and ladies of high 

diſtinction had upon their huſbands, and the pains they 

took to convert them to Chriſtianity, as alſo the ſevere and 

rigorous laws that were afterwards enacted againſt idola- 

ters [4]; contributed much to the progreſs of the goſpel. | 

III. Many of the Britiſh, Scotch, and Iriſh eccleſiaſtics As alſo the 

travelled among the Batavian, Belgic, and German nati- Gauls, the 

ons, with the pious intention of propagating the know- eg 
ledge of the truth, and of erecting churches and forming ders, the 

religious eſtabliſhments every where. This was the true Franks, and 

reaſon which induced the Germans, in aſtertimes, to the Helvetity 

found ſo many convents for the Scotch and Iriſh, of | 

which ſome are yet in being [e]. 

Col uu Ax, an Iriſh monk, ſeconded by the labours 

of a few companions, had happily extirpated, in the pre- | 

ceding century, the ancient ſuperſtitions in Gaul, and the 

parts adjacent, where idolatry had taken the deepeſt root ; 
he alſo carried the lamp of celeſtial truth among the Sucvi, 

the Boii, the Franks, and other German nations [V], and 

perſevered in theſe pious and uſeful labours until his death, 
which happened A. D. 615. St. Gar, who was one of 
- hiscompanions, preached the goſpel to the Helvetii, and the 

Suevi [g]. St. KILIAN ſet out from Scotland, the place of 
his nativity, and exerciſed the miniſterial function with ſuch 


Lc] e Ecclefiaft. Gentis Anglor. lib. ii. cap. iii. p. 
7 cap. xiv. p. 116. lib. iii. cap. xxi. p- 162, &c. edit. Chifleti. 
APIN THOYRAS, tom. i. p. 227. = TE 
[4] WILKINS's Concilia Magne Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 222. 
Le] See the Acta Sanctorum, tom. ii. Febr. p. 362. 
[/] MaABILLON, Acta Sanctor. Ordinis Benedicti, tom. ii. p. 560. | 
tom. iii. p. 72. 339, 500, ADAMANI lib. iii. De S. Columbano, in 


Canis Lection. Antiq. tom. i. p. 6744. 


_ (g] WALAFRIDI STRABONIS vf. S. GALLI in MABILLON. AAis 


hag Benedid?. tom. ii. p. 228. CANITISsII Lection. Antig. tom. i. 
P- / 3 
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ſucceſs among the eaſtern Franks, that vaſt numbers of 
them embraced Chriſtianity [þ]. Towards the concluſion 
of this century, the famous WiLLIBRORD, by birth an 
Anglo-Saxon, accompanied with eleven of his country- 
men, viz. SUIDBERT, W1GBERT, AccA, WiLlIBALD, 
UNniBaLD, LEBWIN, the two EwaLDs, WERENEFRID, 
MARCELLIN, and ADALBERT,.crofled over into Batavia, 


which lay oppoſite to Britain, in order to convert the 


Frieſlanders to the religion of JEsUs. From thence, in 
the year 692, they went into Feſteland, which moſt writ- 
ers look upon to have been the ſame with the iſle of Hel- 
goland, or Heiligland; but being cruelly treated there by 
RaprBop, king of the Frieſlanders, who put WIGBERT, 
one of the company, to death, they departed hence for 
Cimbria, and the adjacent parts of Denmark, They, how- 
ever, returned to Frizfland A. D. 693, and were much 
more ſucceſsful than they had formerly been in oppoſing 
the ancient ſuperſtitions, and propagating the knowledge 
of the truth. WILLEBRORD was ordained, by the Ro- 
man pontif, archbiſhop of Wilteburg, now Utrecht, and 
died among the Batavians in a good old age: while his 
aſſociates continued to ſpread the light of the goſpel among 
the Weſtphalians, and the neighbouring countries [7]. 
Theſe voyages, and many others, undertaken in the 
cauſe of CHRIST, carry, no doubt, a ſpecious appearance 
of piety and zeal ; but the impartial and attentive inquirer 
after truth will find it impoſſible to form the ſame favour- 
able judgment of them all, or to applaud, without diſtincti- 
on, the motives that animated theſe laborious miſſionaries. 
That the deſigns of ſome of them were truly pious, and 
their characters without reproach, is unqueſtionably cer- 
tain, But it is equally certain, that this was ackher the 
caſe of them all, nor even of the greateſt part of them. 
Many of them diſcovered, in the courfe of their miniſtry, 
the moſt turbulent paſſions, and diſhonoured the glorious 
cauſe in which they were engaged, by their arrogance and 
ambition, their avarice and cruelty, They abuſed the 


LY] Fita S. KILIANI iz CANISH Lection. Antiqg. tom. iii. p. 171. 
Jo. PET. DE LV DEw IO, Scriptores rerum Wurzburgenſ. p. 966. 

[Li] ALCUINI vita Willibrord: in MABILLON. Adis SS. Ord. Be- 
nedict. Sec. ni. part, I. p. 603. Jo. MOLLERI Gimoria Litterata, 
tom. 11. p. 980. 
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power, which they had received from the Roman pontifs, 
of forming religious eſtabliſhments among the ſuperſtiti- 


ous nations; and, inſtead of gaining ſouls to CHRIST, 
they uſurped a deſpotic dominion over their obſequious 


proſelytes; and excerciſed a princely authority over the 
countries where their miniſtry had been ſucceſsful. Nor 
are we to conſider as entirely groundleſs, the ſuſpicions 
of thoſe who alledge, that many of the monks, defirous of 
rule and authority, concealed their vices under the maſk 
of religion, and endured, for a certain time, the auſteri- 
ties of a rigid mortification and abſtinence, merely with a 
view to riſe in the church to the epiſcopal dignity. | 

V. The converſion of the Jews ſeemed at a ſtand in this 
century ; few or none of that obſtinate nation embraced 
the poſpel i in conſequence of an inward conviction of its 
truth, though in many places they were barbarouſly com- 
pelled, by the Chriſtians, to make an outward and feign- 
ed profeſſion of their faith in CHRIST. The emperor 
HERACLI1vs, incenſed againſt that miſerable people by the 
inſinuations, as it is ſaid, of the Chriſtian doors, per- 
ſecuted them in a cruel manner, and ordered multitudes 
of them to be inhumanly dragged into the Chriſtian 
churches, in order to be baptized by violence and com- 


pulſion [#]. The ſame odious method of converting 


was practiſed in Spain and Gaul, by the monarchs of 
thoſe nations, againſt which even the biſhops of Rome ex- 


preſſed their diſpleaſure and indignation. Such were the 


horrid and abominable practices to which an ignorance of 
the true ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and the barbarous genius 


of this age, led the heralds of that divine religion, which 
was deſigned to ſpread abroad CHARITY upon earth, and 


to render mankind truly and rationally FREE. 
| a 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened to the church” 
during this century. 


LT HE Chriſtians ſuffered leſs in this, than in the 
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preceding centuries, They were ſometimes per- 


ſecuted by the Perſian monarchs, but ſtill recovered their 


[#] EUTYCHII Annales Ecclefiat: Alexandr, tom. ii, p- 212. 
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former tranquillity after tranſitory ſcenes of violence and 
oppreſſion. In England, the new converts to Chriſtianity 
ſuffered various calamities under the petty- kings, who 
governed in thoſe boiſterous times; but theſe kings em- 
braced the goſpel themſelves, and then the ſufferings of 
the Chriſtians ceaſed, In the eaſtern countries, and 
particularly in Syria and Paleſtine, the Jews, at certain 
times, attacked the Chriſtians with a mercileſs fury [/] ; 
but, however, with ſo little ſucceſs, that they always had 


reaſon to repent of their temerity, which was ſeverely cha- 


Makomet 
vr Pears. 


ſtiſed. It is true, the church had other enemies, even 
thoſe, who, under the treacherous profeſſion of Chriſtiani- 
ty, were laying ſecret ſchemes for the reſtoration of Paga- 
niſm; but they were too weak and too inconfiderable to 
form any attempts that could endanger the Chriſtian cauſe. 
II. But a new and moſt powerful enemy to the Chriſti- 
an cauſe ſtarted up in Arabia A. D. 612, under the reign 
of HERAcLius. This was MAHOME Tr, an illiterate man 
[m], but endowed by nature with the moſt flowing and 
attractive eloquence, and with a vaſt and penetrating ge- 
nius [u], diſtinguiſhed alſo by the advantages he enjoyed 
from the place of his birth, which added a luſtre to his 
name and his undertakings. This adventurous impoſtar 
declared publicly, that he was commiſſioned, by God, to 


LI] EuTYcni Annales, tom. it. p. 236. Jo. HENR. HOTTIN- 
GERI Hiſtoria Orentalis, lib. i. cap. iii. p. 129. 

ſm] Mayome'T himſelf expreſly declared, that he was totally ig- 
norant of all branches of learning and ſcience, and was even unable 
either to write or read: and his followers have drawn from this ig- 
noxznce an argument in favour of the divinity of his miſſion, and of 
the religion he taught. It is, however, ſcarcely credible, that his 
ignorance was ſuch as it is here deſcribed, and ſeveral of his ſect have 
called in queſtion the declarations of their chief relating to this point. 
See CHARDIN, /oages en Perſe, tom. iv. p. 33, 34. If we conſi- 


der that Ma HOME carried on, for a conſiderable time, a ſucceſsful 


commerce in Arabia, and the adjacent countries, this alone will 
convince us, that he muſt have been, in ſome meaſure, inſtructed in 
the arts of reading, writing and arithmettc, with the knowledge of 
which a merchant cannot diſpenſe. 

[in] The writers, to whom we are indebted for accounts of the 
lie and religion of MAHOMET, are enumerated by FABRICIUS, in 
his Delectus et Syllabus argumentor. pro weritate relig, Chriſtiane, 
cap. l. p. 733. To which we may add, BOULAINVILLIERS, Vie de 
Mabomet, publiſhed at Londen, in 8vo, in the year 1730, and which 
deſerves father the character of a romance, than of a hiſtory ; GAS-: 


deſtroy 


NPN 
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deſtroy polytheiſm and idolatry, and then to reform, firſt 
the religion of the Arabians, and afterwards the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian worſhip. For theſe purpoſes he delivered a 
new law, which is known by the name of the Koran [o], or 
Alcoran ; and having gained ſeveral victories over his ene- 
mies, he compelled an incredible multitude of perſons, 
both in Arabia and the neighbouring nations, to receive 
his doctrine, and range themſelves under his ſtandards. 
Elated with this rapid and unexpected ſucceſs, he extended 
yet further his ambitious views, and formed the vaſt and 
arduous project of founding an empire. Here again, ſuc- 
ceſs crowned his adventurous efforts; and his plan was exe- 
cuted with ſuch intrepidity and impudence, that he died 
maſter of all Arabia, beſides ſeveral adjacent provinces. 

III. It is, perhaps, impoſſible at this time, to form 
ſuch an accurate judgment of the character, views, and 
conduct of MAHoMET, as would entirely ſatisfy the curi- 
oſity of a ſagacious inquirer after truth. To give entire 
credit to the Grecian writers in this matter, is neither 
prudent nor ſafe, ſince their bitter reſentment againſt this 


NIER, Vie de Mabomet, printed at Amflerdam, in two volumes 8vo, 
In 1732, and commendable both for the learning and candour with 


which it appears to have been compoſed ; and, above all, the moſt 


learned and judicious SALE's Preliminary Diſcourſe, prefixed to his 
Engliſh tranſlation of the Koran, & 2. p. 37. | 

[0] For an account of the Koraz, fee principally the learned 
 SALE's Preface to his Engliſh tranſlation of that work. See ' alſo 
VzrToOrT's Diſcours fur Þ Alcoran, which is ſubjoined to the third vo- 
lume of his Hiftory of the Knights of Malta, and CHARDIN's Poy- 


ages en Perſe, tom. ii. p. 281. The book, which the Mahometans 


call the Koran, or Alcoran, is compoſed of ſeveral papers and diſ- 
courles of MAHOMET, which were diſcovered and collected after his 
death, and is by no means that ſame /aw, whoſe excellence Manro- 
MET vaunted ſo highly. That ſome parts of the true Koran may be 
copied in the modern one, is indeed very poſſible; but that the Koran, 
or Law, given by Mahomet to the Arabians, is entirely diſtin from 
the modern Alcoran, is manifeſt from this, that in the latter, Ma- 
HOMET appeals to and extols the former, and therefore they muſt be 


two different compoſitions. May it not be conjectured, that the true 


Koran was an Arabic poem, which MAHOMET recued to his fol- 
lowers without giving it to them in writing, ordering them only ta, 
commit it to their memory? Such were the laws of the Druids in 
Gaul, and ſuch alſo thole of the Indians, which the Bramins receive 
by oral tradition, and get by heart, 
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c EN T, hoſtile invader led them to invent, without ſeruple or heſi- 
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tation, fables and calumnies to blacken his character. The 
Arabians, on the other hand, are as little to be truſted to; 
as their hiſtorians are deſtitute of veracity and candour, 
conceal the vices. and enormities of their chief, and repre- 
ſent him as the moſt divine perſon that ever appeared upon 
earth, and as the beſt gift of God to the world. Add to 
this, that a conſiderable part of ManomerT's life, and 
indeed that part of it that would be the moſt proper to 
lead us to a true knowledge of his character, and of the 
motives from which he acted, is abſolutely unknown. It 
is highly probable, that he was ſo deeply affected with 
the odious and abominable ſuperſtition which diſhonoured 
his country, that it threw him into a certain fanatical diſ- 
order of mind, and made him really imagine that he was 
ſupernaturaly commiſſioned to reform the religion of 
the Arabians, and to reſtore among them the worſhip of 
one God. It is, however, at the ſame time, Lk 
ly evident, that, when he faw his enterprize crowned . 
with the defired ſucceſs, he made uſe of impious frauds 
to eſtabliſh the work he had ſo happily begun, deluded 
the giddy and credulous multitude by various artifices, 
and even forged celcitial viſions to confirm his authority 
and remove the difficulties that frequently aroſe in / the 
courſe of his affairs. This mixture of impoſture is, by 
no means, incompatible with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm; for 
the fanatic, through the unguided warmth of Zeal, looks 
often upon the artifices, that are uſeful to his cauſe. as 
pious and acceptable to the Supreme Being, and therefore 
deceives when he can do it with impunity [y]. The re- 
ligion which ManomeT ta ught, is certainly different 
from what it would have been, if he had met with no 
oppoſition in the propagation of his opinions. The dif- 
ficulties he had to encounter obliged him to yield, in ſome 
reſpects, to the reigning W the obſtinate attach- 


[] This, methinks, is the beſt way of adjuſting the controver ſy 
that has been carried on by ſome learned men upon this curious que- 
ſtion, viz. Whether MAHQMUET was a fanatic, or an impoſtor ? 
See BAYLE'S Dictienaty, at the article MAHOMET, OCKLEY'S 
Conqueſt of Syria, Perſia, and Egypt by the Saracens, vol. 1. p. 62. 
SALE'S Preface to his tranſlation of the Alcoran, S 2. p. 39. 
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ment of the Arabians to the religion of their anceſtors © E N T. 


on the one hand, and the fond hope of gaining over to 
his cauſe both the Jews and Chriſtians on the other, en- 
gaged, no doubt, this fanatical impoſtor to admit into 
his ſyſtem ſeveral tenets, which he would have rejected 
without heſitation, had he been free from the reſtraints 
of ambition and artifice. 

IV. The rapid ſucceſs, which attended the propagation 
of this new religion, was owing to cauſes that are plain 
and evident, and muſt remove, or rather prevent, our 
ſurprize, when they are attentively conſidered. The 
terror of MAHOMET's arms, and the repeated victories 
which were gained by him and his ſucceſſors, were, no 
doubt, the irreſiſtible argument that perſuaded ſuch mul- 
3 to embrace his religion, and ſubmit to his domini- 

Beſides, his law was artfully and marvellouſly ad- 
—__ to the corrupt nature of man; and, in a more par- 
ticular manner, to the manners and opinions of the 
eaſtern nations, and the vices to which they were natural- 
ly addicted ; for the articles of faith which it propoſed 


were few in number, and extremely ſimple; and the 
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tributed to 
the rapid 
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metan reli- 


a gion. 


duties it required were neither many, nor difficult, nor 


ſuch as were incompatible with the empire of appetites 


and paſſions [q]. It is to be obſerved further, that the 


groſs ignorance, under which the Arabians, Syrians, 
Perſians, and the greateſt part of the eaſtern nations, 
laboured at this time, rendered many an eaſy prey to the 
artifice and eloquence of this bold adventurer. To theſe 
cauſes of the progreſs of Mahometiſm, we may add the 
bitter diſſenſions and cruel animoſities that reigned among 
the Chriſtian ſects, particularly the Greeks, Neſtorians, 
Eutychians, and Monopby ſites, diſſenſions that filled a 


great part of the eaſt with carnage, aſſaſſinations, and 


ſuch deteſtable enormities, as rendered the very name of 
Chriſtianity odious to many, We might add here, that 
the Monophyſites and Neſtorians, full of reſentment 
againſt the Greeks, from whom they had ſuffered the bit- 
tereſt and moſt injurious treatment, aſſiſted the Arabians 


[q] See RELAND, De religione Mabumedica. SALE's Prelimie 
aary diſcourſe, 


in 
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in the conqueſt of ſeveral provinces [7], into which, of 
conſequence, the religion of MAHOMET was afterwards 
introduced. Other cauſes of the ſudden progreſs of that 


religion, will naturally occur to ſuch as conſider attentive- 


ly its ſpirit and genius, and the ſtate of the world at this 
ume, | 

V. After the death of MAHOMET, which happened 
A. D. 632, his followers, led on by an amazing intre- 
pidity, and a fanatical fury, and aſſiſted, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, by thoſe Chriſ!izns whom the Greeks 
had treated with ſuch ſeverity, extended their conqueſts 
beyond the limits of Arabia, and ſubdued Syria, Perſia, 
Egypt, and other countries under their dominion. On 
the other hand, the Greeks, exhauſted with civil diſcords, 
and wholly occupied by inteſtine troubles, were unable to 
ſtop theſe intrepid conquerors in their rapid career. 

For ſome time theſe enthuſiaſtic invaders uſed their 
proſperity with moderation, and treated the Chriſtians, 
and particularly thoſe among them who rejected the de- 
crees of the councils of Epheſus and Chalcedon, with the 
utmoſt indulgence and lenity. But as an uninterrupted 


_ courſe of ſucceſs and proſperity renders, too generally, cor- 


The Ma- 
honic<tans 
divided. 


rupt mortals inſolent and imperious, ſo the moderation of 
this victorious ſect degenerated, by degrees, into ſeverity; 
and they treated the Chriſtians, at length, rather like ſlaves 
than citizens, loading them with unſupportable taxes, and 
obliging them to ſubmit to a variety of vexatious and op- 
preſſive meaſures. N 1 
VI. The progreſs, however, of this triumphant ſect 
received a conſiderable check by the civil diſſenſions 
which aroſe among them immediately after the death of 
MAHOMET. ABUBEKER and ALI, the former the fa- 
ther-in-law, and the latter the ſon- in- law of this pretend- 
ec prophet, aſpired both to ſucceed him in the empire 
winch he had erected. Upon this aroſe a tedious and 
crucl conteſt, whoſe flame reached to ſucceeding ages, 
and produced that ſchiſm which divided the Mahometans 
into Two gteat factions, whole ſeparation not only gave 


riſe to a variety of opinions and rites, but allo excited the 


DI] See OCKLEY's Conqueſt of Syria, Perſia, and Egypt by be 
Saracens, the firſt part of which was publiſhed at London in the year 
1703, and the iecond in 1737. 


moſt 


Crap. II. Calamitous Events. 


moſt implacable hatred, and the moſt deadly animoſities. & p N T. 


Of theſe factions, the one acknowledged ABUBEKER as 
the true calif, or ſucceſſor of Manomer, and its mem- 
bers were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Sonnites ; while 
the other adhered to ALI, and were known by the title 
of Schiites [5s]. Both however adhered to the Alcoran 
as a divine law, and the rule of faith and manners; to 
which, indeed, the former added, by way of interpreta- 
tion, the anna, i. e. 2 certain law which they looked 
upon as deſcended from MAanomMer by oral tradition, and. 
which the Schiites refuſed to admit. Among the Son- 
nites, or followers of ABUBEKER, we are to reckon the 
Turks, Tartars, Arabians, Africans, and the greateſt 
part of the Indian Mahometans; whereas the Perſians 
and the ſubjects of the Grand Mogul are generally con- 
ſidered as the followers of ALI; though the latter indeed 
ſeem rather to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality in this conteſt, 

Beſides theſe two grand factions, there are other ſub- 
ordinate ſets among the Mahometans, which diſpute 
with warmth concerning ſeveral points of religion, though 
without violating the rules of mutual toleration [?]. Of 
theſe ſects there are four, which far ſurpaſs the reſt in 
76 of reputation and importance. 


l See RELAND, De religions Turcica, lib. i. p. 36. 70. 74. 85. 

CHARDIN'S Voyage en Perſe, tom. 11. p. 236. 

[] For an account of the Mahometan ſects, ſee HoT TIN GER, 
Hiftor. Orient. lib. 11. cap. vi. p. 340. Ric Aur, Etat de Þ Empire 
Ottoman, livr. ii. p. 242. CHARDIN'S Voyages en Perſe, tom. ii. 
p. 263. SALE'S Preliminary Diſcourſe, & 8. p. 151. 
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CHAPTER I 
Concerning theflate of letters and philoſophy during this century, 
I; N OT HIN can equal the ignorance and dark- 


neſs that reigned in this century; the moſt impar- 

tial and accurate account of which will appear incredi- 
ble to thoſe who are unacquainted with the productions 
of this barbarous period. Any remains of learning and 
philoſophy that yet ſurvived, were, a few particular 
caſes excepted, to be found principally among the Latins, 
in the obſcure retreats of cloiftered monks, The mona- 
fic inſtitutions prohibited the election of any abbot to 


the head of a convent, who was not a man of learning, 


or, atleaſt, endowed with a tolerable meaſure of the eru- 
dition of the times, The monks were obliged to conſe- 
crate certain hours every day to reading and ſtudy : and, 

that they might improve this appointment to the moſt. 


_ advantageous purpoſes, there were, in moſt of the mo- 


naſteries, ſtated times marked out, at which they were to 
aſſemble, in order to communicate to each other the fruits 


of their ſtudy, and to diicuſs the matters upon which they 


had been reading [a]. The youth alſo, who were de- 
ſtined for the ſervice of the church, were obliged to pre- 
pare themſelves for their miniftry by a diligent application 
to ſtudy ; and in this they were directed by the monks, 
one of whoſe principal occupations it was to preſide over 


the education of the riſing prieſthood. 


It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that all theſe in- 
ſtitutions were of little uſe to the advancement of ſolid 
learning, or of rational theology, becauſe very few in 
theſe days were acquainted with the true nature of the li- 
beral arts and ſciences, or with the important ends which 


they were adapted to ſerve ; and the greateſt part of thoſe 


La. See MABILLON, Acta SS. Ord. Benedicti, tom. ii. p. 479. 313. 
who 
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who were looked upon as learned men, threw away their c x Nx. 


time in reading the marvellous lives of a parcel of fanatimz 
cal ſaints, inſtead of employing it in the peruſal of well- 
choſen and excellent authors. They, who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves moſt by their taſte and genius, carried their 
ſtudies little further than the works of AucusTiN and 
GREGORY the GREAT ; and it is of ſcraps collected out 
of theſe two writers, and patched together without much 
uniformity, that the beſt productions of this century are 
entirely compoſed. | . 

II. The ſciences enjoyed no degree of protection, at 
this time, from kings and princes, nor did they owe any 
thing to men of high and eminent ſtations in the empire. 
On the other hand, the ſchools which had been commit- 
ted to the care and inſpection of the biſhops, whoſe ig- 
norance and indolence were now become enormous, began 
to decline apace, and were, in many places, fallen into 
ruin [5]. The biſhops in general were ſo illiterate, that 
few of that body were capable of compoſing the dif- 
courles which they delivered to the people. Such of them 
as were not totally deſtitute of genius, compoſed out of 
the writings of AUGUSTIN and GREGORY a certain num- 
ber of inſipid homilies, which they divided between them- 
ſelves and their ſtupid collegues, that they might not be 
obliged through incapacity to diſcontinue preaching the 
doctrines of riſtianity to their people, as appears evi- 
dent by the examples of Czsarivus biſhop of Arles, and 
ELO biſhop of Noyon [e]. There is yet extant a ſummary 
of theological doctrine, which was unſkilfully compiled 
by Taron biſhop of Sarageſſa, from the writings of Au— 
GUSTIN and GREGORY ; and which was ſo highly exalted 
in this illiterate age, that its author was called, by the reſt 
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of the biſhops, the true ſalt of the earth, and a divine light 


that was ſent to illuminate the world [d]. Many ſuch in- 


ſtances of the ignorance and barbarity of this century 
will occur to thoſe who have any acquaintance with the 


[ Hiftorre Litteraire de la France, tom. ili. p. 428. | 
(c] In the original we read ELIGIUS Nowiomageii/is, which is 

a miſtake either of the author, or printer. It is probable that No- 

Diomagenſis has ſlipt from the pen of Dr. Mos HEIM, inthe place of 

Nowigdunenſis ; for EL of was biſhop of Noyon, and not of Nizauegen. 
(dP MapiLLoNn, Arles weteris evi, tom. i. p- 42. 
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| The Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH: 


writers it produced, England, it is true, was happier in 
this reſpect than the other nations of Europe, which was 
principally owing to THEODORE of Tarſus, of whom we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak afterwards, who was appoint- 
ed archbiſhop of Canterbury, and contributed much to in- 
troduce, among the Engliſh, a certain taſte for literar 
purſuits, and to excite in that kingdom a zeal for the ad- 
vancement of learning [e]. 
III. In Greece, the fate of the ſciences was truly la- 
mentable. A turgid eloquence, and an affected pomp 
and ſplendor of ſtyle, which caſt a perplexing obſcurity 
over ſubjects in themſelves the moſt clear and perſpicu- 
ous, was now the higheſt point of perfection to which 
both proſe writers and poets aſpired. The Latin elo- 
quence was ſtill vaſtly below that of the Greeks ; it had 
not ſpirit enough even to be turgid, and, a few compo- - 
ſitions excepted, was ſunk to the very loweſt degree of 
barbarity and corruption. Both the Greek and Eatin 
writers, who attempted hiftorical compoſitions, degraded 
moſt miſerably that important ſcience. Moschus and: 
SOPHRONIUS among the former; and among the latter 
BRAULIO, Jonas an Hibernian, Aupok Ns, Dapo, 
and ADAMANNUs, wrote the lives of ſeveral ſaints ; or 
rather a heap of inſipid and ridiculous fables, void of the 
leaſt air of probability, and without the ſmalleſt tincture 
of eloquence. The Greeks related, without diſcernment 
or choice, the moſt vulgar reports that were handed about 
concerning the events of ancient times: and hence that 
multitude of abſurd fables, which the Lattns afterwards 
copied from them with the utmoſt avidity. : 
IV. Among the Latins philoſophy was at its loweſt 
ebb. If there were any that retained ſome faint reluct- 


_ ance to abandon it entirely, ſuch confined their ſtudies to 


the writings of BoETius and CassloDoORUs, from which 
they committed to memory a certain number of phraſes 
and ſentences ; and that was all their philoſophical ſtock, 

The Greeks, abandoning PLaTo to the monks, gave 
themſelves entirely up to the direction of ARISTOTLE, and 
ſtudied, with eagerneſs, the ſubtilties of his logic, which 


le] Wirxixs's Concilia Magne Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 42. CON- 
RINGII Antiquitat, Academice, P. 277. 


Were 
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were of ſignal uſe in the controverſies carried on between 
the Monophyſites, the Neſtorians, and Monothelites, 
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All theſe different ſects called the Stagirite to their aſſiſt P A 9 815 


ance, when they were to plead their cauſe and to defend 
their doctrines. Hehce it was, that JaMEs, biſhop of 
Edeſſa, who was a Monophyſite, tranſlated, in this cen- 
tury, the dialectics of ARISTOTLE into the Syriac lan- 


guage [/]. 


— — — 


ö WV 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, and its 
form ef government, during this century. 


I, * © HE diſputes about pre-eminence, that had fo 

long ſubſiſted between the biſhops of Rome and 
Conſtantinople, proceeded, in this century, to ſuch violent 
lengths, as laid the foundations of that deplorable ſchiſm, 
which afterwards ſeparated the Greek and Latin churches. 
The moſt learned writers, and thoſe who are moſt re- 
markable for their knowledge of antiquity, are generally 
agreed that BoniFacs III engaged Pnocas, that abomin- 
able tyrant, who waded to the imperial throne through 
the blood of the emperor MAavuRIT1us, to take from the 
biſhop of Con/lantinople the title of cumenical, or univerſal 
b:/hop, and to confer it upon the Roman pontif. They 
relate this, however, upon the ſole authority of BARON I- 
us; for none of the ancient writers have mentioned it. 
If, indeed, we are to give credit to ANASTASIUS and 
Paul DEacon [g], ſomething like what we have now re- 
lated was tranſacted by PHocas ; for when the biſhops 
of Con/lantinople maintained that their church was not 
only equal in digyity and authority to that of Rome, but 
alſo the head ofall the Chriſtian churches, this tyrant op- 
poſed their pretenſions, and granted the pre-eminence to 
the church of Rome and thus was the papal ſupremacy 
firſt introduced. 


DV] See ASSEMANNI Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom 1. p. 492. 

Lg] AnasSTASIUS, De witis Pontificum. Pau L. Dlacox. D 
rebus geſtis Longobard. lib. iv. cap. xxxvii. in MURATORIU Scriptor. 
rerum Italicar. tom. 1. part. I. p. 46. e U. 
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ENT. II. The Roman pontiffs uſed all forts of methods to 
VI. maintain and enlarge the authority and pre-eminence, 
Par TH. which they had acquired by a grant from the moſt odious 
The ro. tyrant that ever diſgraced the annals of hiſtory, We find, 
premacy of however, in the moſt authentic accounts of the tranſacti- 
the former ons of this century, that not only ſeveral emperors and 
oppoſed by . 122 
many, Princes, but alſo whole nations, oppoſed the ambitious 
views of the biſhops of Rome. The Byzantine hiſtory, 
and the Formulary of MarcuLFus, contain many proofs 
of the influence, which the civil magiſtrate yet retained in 
religious matters, and of the ſubordination of the Roman 
pontifs to the regal authority, It is true, the Roman 
writers afirm, that ConsSTANTINE PoGONATus abdica- 
ted the privilege of confirming, by his approbation, the 
election of the biſhop of that city; and, as a proof of this, 
they allege a paſſage of Anas'rasIvs, in which it is ſaid, 
that, according to an edit of PoconaTvus, the. pontiff, 
who ſhould be elected, was. to be ordained immediately, and 
without the leaſt delay [h]. But every one muſt ſee, that 
this paſſage is inſufficient to prove what theſe writers aſſert 
with ſuch confidence. It is however certain, that this 
emperor abated, ſome ſay remitted, the ſum, . which, fince 
the time of THEOLORIC, the biſhops cf Rome _ been 
obliged to pay to the imperial treaſury before they could be 
ordained, or have their election confirmed [i] | 
The ancient Britons and Scots perſiſted long in the 
maintenance of their religious liberty; and neither the 
threats nor promiſes of the legates of Rome could en- 
gage them to ſubmit to the decrees and authority of the 
ambitious pontif, as appears manifeſtly from the teſtimony 
of BEDE. The churches of Gaul and Spain attributed 


DD] ANxASTASII Vit. Pontif. in Bened. p. 146. in MURATORII 
Scriptor. rerum Italicar. tom. iii. N | | 
[:] ANasTAas. wit. Pontif. in Agathone, p. 144. compared with 
Mascovi: Hift. German. tom. ii. p. 121. in the annotations. It 
will not be amiſs to obſerve here, that by the ſame edit, which di- 
miniſhed the ordination- money paid by the biſhops of Rome to the em- 
peror, CONSTANTINE reſumed the power of confirining the electi- 
10n of the pope, which his predeceſſors had inveſted in the exarchs of 
Ravenna 3 4 that the biſhop elect was not to be ordained till his 
election was notified to the court of Conſtantinople, and the imperial 
decree confirming ,it was received by the electors at Rome. See 
ANASTASIUS, in his life of AGATHO. 
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as much authority to the biſhop of Rome, as they thought 
ſuitable to their own dignity, and conſiſtent with their 
intereſts; nay, even in {zaly, his ſupreme authority was 
obſtinately rejected, ſince the biſhop of Ravenna, and 
other prelates, refuſed an implicit ſubmiſſion to his orders 


[4]. Beſides all this, multitudes of private perſons ex- 


preſſed publicly, and without the leaſt heſitation, their 
abhorrence of the vices, and particularly of the lord! 
ambition, of the Roman pontifs ; and it is highly probable, 
that the Valdenſes or Vaudois had already, in this cen- 
tury, retired into the vallies of P:edmont, that they might 
be more at their .liberty to oppoſe the tyranny of thoſe 
imperious prelates [I]. 

III. The progreſs of vice among the ſubordinate rulers 
and miniſters of the church was, at this time, truly de- 
plorable ; neither biſhops, preſbyters, deacons, nor even 
the cloiſtered - monks, were exempt from the general 
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contagion, as appears from the unanimous confeſſion of 


all the writers of this century, that are worthy of credit. 
In thoſe very places, that were, conſecrated to the ad- 
vancement of piety, and the ſervice of God, there was 
little elſe to be ſeen than ghoſtly ambition, inſatiable 
avarice, pious frauds, intolerable pride, and a ſupercili- 
ous contempt of the natural rights of the people, with 
many other vices, ſtill more enormous. There reigned 
alſo in many places the moſt bitter diſſenſions between the 
biſhops and the monks. The former had employed the 
greedy hands of the Jatter to augment the epiſcopal trea- 
ſure, and to draw contributions from all parts to ſupport 
them in their luxury, and the indulgence of their luſts. 
The monks perceiving this, and alſo unwilling to ſerve 
the biſhops in ſuch a diſhonourable character, fled for 
refuge to the emperors and princes, under whoſe civil 
Juriſdiction they lived ; and afterwards, for their further 
ſecurity, had recourſe to the protection of the Roman 


pontif [zz]. This protection they readily obtained, and 


[ See GeDDpEs, Mi iſcellaneous Trafs, tom. ii. p. 6. 

LI] See ANTOINE LEGER' s Hiſtoire des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, livr. i. 
P- 15 
| [n] See LAUNO1I Aſertio inquifitionis in Chartam Immuxitatis §. 
ermani, Opp. tom. iii. part. I. p. 50. BALUz11 Miſce!laz. tom. ii. 
p. 159. tom. iy. p. 108.  MURATORIq Antiqu. Italic. tom. ii. p., 
944. 949. — 
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The Internal HIS OR of the CHURCH. 
CENT. the imperious pontifs, always fond of exerting their Au- 


thority, exempted, by degrees, the monaſtic orders from 
the juriſdiction of the biſhops, The monks, in return 
for this important ſervice, devoted themſelves wholly to 
advance the intereſts, and to maintain the dignity, of 
the biſhop of Rome, They made his cauſe their own, 


and repreſented him as a fort of God to the ignorant mul- 


titude, over whom they had gained a prodigious aſcendant 
by the notion that generally prevailed of the ſanctity of 
the monaſtic order. It is, at the ſame time, to be obſer- 
ved, that this immunity of the monks was a fruitful ſource 
of licentiouſneſs and diſorder, and occaſioned the 8 
o juſtly 
charged. Such, at leaſt, is the judgment of the beſt 
writers upon this ſubject [u]. | e 
IV. In the mean time the monks were every where in 
high repute, and their cauſe was accompanied with the 
moſt ſurprizing ſucceſs, particularly among the Latins, 
through the protection and favour of the Roman pontif, 


and their phatiſaical affectation of uncommon piety and 


devotion. The heads of families, ſtriving to ſurpaſs each 


other in their zeal for the propagation and advancement 


of monkery, dedicated their children to God by ſhutting 


them up in convents, and devoting them to a ſolitary life, 
which they looked upon as the higheſt felicity [o]; nor 
did they fail to ſend with theſe innocent victims a rich 
dowry. Abandoned profligates, who had paſſed their 
days in the moſt enormous purſuits, and whoſe guilty 
conſciences filled them with terror and remorſe, were com- 


forted with the deluſive hopes of obtaining pardon, and 
making atonement for their crimes, by leaving the great- 


eſt part of their fortune to ſome monaſtic ſociety, Mul- 


titudes, impelled by the unnatural dictates of a gloomy 
ſuperſtition, deprived their children of fertile lands and 


rich patrimonies, in favour of the monks, by whoſe 


prayers they hoped to render the Deity propitious. Several 
eccleſiaſtics laid down rules for the direction of the mona- 
ſtic orders, Thoſe among the Latins, who undertook 


u] See LAUux OI Examenprivilegu S. Germani, tom. iii. part 

J. p. 8 WILKINS's Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 43, 44. 
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this pious taſk, were FRucTvosus, Is1noRE, Jonhax- 
NES GerUnDINENsIS, and CoLUMBA [p]. The rule 
of diſcipline, preſcribed by St. BENEpicT, was not as 
yet ſo univerſally followed as to exclude all others, | 
V. The writers of this age, who diſtinguiſhed them - 
ſelves by their genius or erudition, were very few in 
number. Among the Greeks, the firſt rank is due to 
Maximus, a monk, who diſputed with great obſtinacy 
and warmth againſt the Monothelites, compoſed ſome 
illuſtrations upon the Holy Scriptures, and was, upon the 


whole, a man of no mean capacity, though unhappy 
through the impatience and violence of his natural temper. 


Tsycnvs, biſhop of Feruſalem, explained ſeveral 
books of ſcripture [y]; and left behind him ſeveral Ho- 
milies, and ſome productions of leſs importance. 


VII. 
PAR I II. 


— »» —w 


The Greek 
writers, 


DoroTHEvs, abbot of Paleſtine, acquired a conſider- 


able name by his Aſcetic Diſſertations, in which he laid 
down a plan # monaſtic life and manners. 
Axriochus, a monk of SeBA in Paleſtine, and a 


monk of a very ſuperſtitious complexion, compoſed a 


Pandect of the Holy Scriptures, i. e. a ſummary or ſyſtem 


of the Chriſtian doctrine, which is by no means worthy 


of the higheſt commendation, 

SOPHRONIUS, biſhop of Jeruſalem, was rendered il- 
luſtrious, and attracted the veneration of ſucceeding ages, 
by. the controverſies he carried on againſt thoſe who, at 
this time, were branded with the namę of Heretics 


and particularly againſt the Monothelites, of whoſe doc- 


trine he was the firſt oppoſer, and alſo the fomenter of the 

diſpute which it occaſioned [y]. | : 
There are yet extant ſeveral Homilies, attributed to 

AnDREW biſhop of Crete, which are deſtitute of true 


piety and eloquence, and which are moreover conſidered 


by ſome writers as entirely ſpurious. 
GREGORY, ſurnamed P1s1DEs, deacon of Conſtantinople, 


beſides the L Aary of Heraclius and the Avares, compoſed 


ſeveral poems, and other pieces of too little moment to 
deſerve mention. | 


DP] Lucz HorsrzNn Codex Regular, tom. ii. p. 225 
[] See SIMON, Critique de la Bibliotheque des Auteurs E Big rafiiques 
de M. Du PIN, tom. i. p. 261, 


[r] See the 44a Sandorum, tom, ii.  Martij add. xi. p- 65. 
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religion. 
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The Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH. 


THEODORE, abbot of Raithu, publiſhed a book, 
which is ſtill extant, againſt thoſe ſets who ſeemed to 
introduce corrupt innovations into the Chriſtian religion 
by their doctrine relating to the perſon of CHRIS. 

VI. Among the Latin writers, a certain number were 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by their ſuperior abilities. 
ILDEFONSE, archbiſhop of Toledo, was reputed for his 
learning; the Spaniards, however, attribute to bim, 
without foundation, certain treatiſes concerning the Vir- 
gin Mary [s]. 

We have yet extant Two books of epiſtles, written by 
Des1DERIUs, biſhop of Cabors, and publiſhed by the 
learned CANISIVUs. 

EL1c1vs, or ELor, biſhop of Limoges, left behind him 
ſeveral Homilies, and ſome other produQions, 

MarcuLF, a Gallic monk, compoſed Two books of 


eccleſiaſtical forms, which are highly valuable, as they are 


extremely proper to give us a juſt idea of the deplorable 
ſtate of religion and learning in this century [z]. 


ALDHELM, an Engliſh prelate, compoſed ſeveral poems 


Concerning the Chriſtian life, which exhibit but indifferent 


marks of genius and fancy [u]. 

Julian PoukRlus 9 the Jews, and acquired 
a name by ſeveral other productions, which are neither 
worthy of much applauſe nor of utter contempt. To 
all theſe we might add CREScONx us, whoſe Abridgment 
of the canons is well known; FREDEGARIUs the hiſtorian; 


and a few others, 


CHAP. II. 
Concerning the doftrine of the Chr iftian church in this 


century. 


If 1 N this barbarous age, religion lay expiring under a 
_ * motley and enormous heap of ſuperſtitious inventi- 
ons, and had neither the courage nor the force to raiſe 


[5] See the Aa Sanctorum, Januar. tom. ii. p. 535. 
2 Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iii. p. 565. | 
lu This prelate certainly deſerved a more honourable menti- 

on than is here made of him by Dr. Mos HEIM. His poetical talents 
were by no means the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of his character. He 


her 
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her head, or to diſplay her native charms, to a darkened © p N T. 
and deluded world. In the earlier periods of the church, VII. 
the worſhip of Chriſtians was confined to the one ſu- F 1 7 

preme God, and his ſon JesUs CnRIsT : but the Chri- 

tians of this century multiplied the objeAs of their de- 
votion, and paid homage to the remains of the true croſs, 
to the images of the ſaints, and to bones, whoſe real 
- owners were extremely dubious [w]. The primitive 

Chriſtians, in order to excite men to a courſe. of piety 
and virtue, ſet before them that heavenly ſtate, and thoſe 

manſions of miſery, which the goſpel has revealed as 

the different portions of the righteous and the wicked: 
while the Chriſtians of this century talked of nothing - 
elſe but a certain fire, which effaced the ſtains of vice, 
and purified fouls from their corruption. The former 
taught that CHRIST, by his ſufferings and death, had 
made atonement for the fins of mortals ; the latter ſeemed, 
by their ſuperſtitious doctrine, to exclude from the kingdom 
of heaven, ſuch as had not contributed, by their offerings, 

to augment the riches of the clergy, or the church [x]. 

The former were only ſtudious to attain to a virtuous ſimpli- 


— 


was profoundly verſed in the Greek, Latin, and Saxon languages. _ 
He appeared alſo with dignity in the paſchal controverſy, that ſo long 
divided the Saxon and Britiſh churches. See CoLLIER's Ecclęſiaſti- 
cal Hift. vol. i. p. 121. | ERIN going 
[wv] It will not be amiſs to quote here a remarkable paſſage out of 
The life of St. ELi61us, or ELo1, biſhop of Noyon, which is to be 
found in DACHERIUS's Spicilegium veter. Scriptor. tom. ii. p. 92. 
This paſſage, which is very proper to give us a jult idea of the piety 
of this age, is as follows: “ Huic ſanctiſſimo viro inter cetera vir- 
© tutum ſuarum miracula id etiam a Domino conceſſum erat, ut 
ſanctorum martyrum corpora, quæ per tot ſæcula abdita populis 
* hattenus habebantur, eo inveſtigante ac nimio ardore fidei indag- 
© ante, patefacta proderentur.“ It appears by this paſlage that 
St. ELOI was a zealous relick-hunter, and if we may give credit to 
the writer of his life, he was very ſucceſsful at this kind of game; 
for he ſmelt and unkennelled the carcaſes of St. QUINTIN, St PLA- 
TO, St. CRISPIN, St. CRISPINIAN, St. LUCIAN, and many more. 
The biſhops of this age, who were either ambitiouſly deſirous of po- 
pular applauſe, or intent upon accumulating riches and filling their 
coffers with the oblations of a ſuperſtitious people, pretended to be 
endowed with a miraculous fagacity in diſcovering the bodies of ſaints 
and martyrs, BY | | 
x] St. Eti61us, or ELo1, expreſſes himſelf upon this matter 
| in the following manner: © Bonus” Chriſtianus eſt, qui ad ecele- 
tf tam frequenter venit, et oblationem, que in altari Deo offeratur, | 


dC 3 city 
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CEN x. City of life and manners, and employed their principal 
VI. zeal and diligence in the culture of true and genuine 
Pan Tl piety; while the latter placed the whole of religion in 
ſ— external rites and bodily exerciſes. - The methods alſo of 
ſolving the difficulties, and diſſipating the doubts, that of- 
ten aroſe in inquiſitive minds, were of a piece with the 
reſt of the ſuperſtitious ſyſtem that now prevailed. The 
two great and irreſiſtible arguments againſt all doubts, 
were the authority of the church, and the working of mira- 
eles : and the production of theſe prodigies required no 
extraordinary degree of dexterity in an age of ſuch groſs 
and univerſal] ignorance. : : 
The expoſi- II. Few either of the Greeks or Latins applied them- 
= — 1 the ſelves to the interpretation of the Holy Scriptures during 
A tures, this century. There are yet extant ſome commentaries | 
5 of Isychlus, biſhop of Jeruſalem, upon certain books of 
_ the Old Teflament, and upon the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
Maximvs publiſhed a ſolution of Lxv gugſtions relating to 
the Holy Scriptures, and other productions of the ſame na- 
ture. Jutian Pomeriys attempted, but without ſue- 
ceſs, to reconcile the ſeeming contradictions that are ta 
5 be found in the ſacred writings, and to explain the pro- 
| ecy of Nanvum. All theſe writers were manifeſtly 
= inferior to the meaneſt expoſitors of modern times. The 
"| Grecian doctors, particularly thoſe who pretended to be 
initiated in the moſt myſterious. depths of theology, were 
continually hunting after fantaſtic allegories, as is evident 


_ 


1 te exhibet; qui de fructibus ſuis non guſtat, niſi prins Deo aliquid 
1 | & offerat ; qui, quoties ſan ſolemnitates adveniunt, ante dies plu- 
1 & res caſtitatem etiam cum propria uxore cuſtodit, ut ſecura, conſci- 
K entia Domini altare accedere poſſit; qui poſtremo ſymbolum vel 
mw | ce orationem Dominicam memoriter tenet.— Redimite animas veſtras 
'S 5 de peena, dum habetis in poteſtate remedia—oblationes et decimas 
11 6s eccleſiis offerte, luminaria ſanctis locis, juxta quod habetis, ex- 
5 hibete—ad eceleſiam quoque frequentius convenite, ſanctorum pa- 

e trocinia humiliter expetite quod fi obſervaveritis, ſecuri in die ju- 

- * dicii ante tribunal æterni judicis venientes dicetis : Da, Domine, 

2 c quiadedimus;” We ſee here a large and ample deſcription of 
the character of a good Chriftian, in which there is not the leaſt men- 

'' tion of the love of God, reſgnation to his will, obedience to his laws, 
[i or of juſtice, benevolence, and charity towards men; and in which 
| the whole of religion is made to conſiſt in coming often to the church, 
| bringing offerings to the altar, lighting candles in conſecrated places, 
and ſuch like vain ſervices © 0 AE | 


from 
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from the que/izons of MAax1Mus already mentioned. The CEN T. 
Latins, on the contrary, were fo diffident of their abilities, 5 VII. 


that they did not dare to enter theſe allegorical labyrinths, 
but contented themſelves with what flowers they could 


4 


AR 


T . 


pluck out of the rich collections of GREGORTY and Au- 


Gusrix. Of this we ſee a manifeſt example in PAT ERI- 
us's Expoſition of the Old and New Tęſtament, which is 
entirely compiled from the writings of GREGORY the 
GREAT [yp]. Among the interpreters of this century, 
we muſt not forget THOMAS biſhop of Heraclea, who 
gave a ſecond Syriac verſion of all the books of the New 
Teſtament [z]. | 5 


III. While philoſophy and theology had ſcarcely any Didactic 


remains of life, any marks of exiſtence among the Latins, 
the Greeks were wholly occupied with controverſies about 
certain particular branches of religion, and never once 
thought of reducing all the doctrines of Chriſtianity into 
one regular and rational ſyſtem, It is true, ANTIocnyvs, 
a monk of Paleſtine, compoſed-a ſhort ſummary of the 


Chriſtian doctrine, which he intitled, The pandect of the 


Holy Scriptures, It is, however, eaſy to perceive what 
ſort of an author he was, how void of dignity and true 
judgment, from many circumſtances, and particularly, 
trom that rueful poem which is ſubjoined to his work, in 
which he deplores, in lamentable ſtrains, the loſs of that 


theology, 


precious fragment of the true croſs, which is ſaid to have : 


been carried away, by the Perſians, among other ſpoils. 
The moſt elegant and judicious ſummary of theology that 
appeared among the Latins in this century, was the Trea- 


tiſe of ILDEFONSE de cognitione baptiſmi, which was ſaved, 


by BaLuzius, from the ruins of time; a work, indeed, 
which is not extremely neceſlary ſince the ignoble frauds of 
ſuperſtition have been ſo fully brought to light, though it 
contains remarkable proofs, that many of the corrupt additi- 
ons and inventions, which disfigure Chriſtianity in the popiſh 


[0 ] This uſeleſs production has been uſually publiſhed with the 
works of GREGORY the GREAT: in conſequence of which, the 
Penedictin monks have inſerted it in their ſplendid edition of the 

works of that pontif, tom. iv. part. II. 

L] Jos, SIM, ASSEMANI Bi 
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blioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. ii. p. 
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churches, were not contrived till after this period [a]. 
The dry and inſipid body of divimity, compoſed by Faro, 
or T Ado, biſhop of Saragoſſa, under the title of Pive books 
of ſentences, and compiled from the writings of GxtGory 
and AUGUsTIN, is ſcarcely worthy of mention, though, in 
[this century, it was conſidered as an admirable and im- 
mortal Work BJ]. 8 ; | 
Several particular branches of doctrine were treated by 
the theological writers of this age: Thus Maximus 
wrote concerning the nature of Theology, and the Manifeſta- 
tion of the ſon in the fleſh, and al ſo concerning the Two natures 
in CHRISTHH ; and TREODORE RAITHU compoſed a trea- 
tiſe concerning CHRIS T's Incarnation. But a ſmall ac- 
quaintance with the ſtate of learning and religion, at this 
period, will enable us to form a juſt though diladvantage- 
ous idea of the merit of theſe performances, and alſo of 
their authors. 8 . | Eq 7 
IV. The moral writers of this century, and their miſe- 
rable productions, ſhew too plainly to what a wretched 
fate that noble and important ſcience was now reduced, 
Among theſe moraliſts, the firſt rank is due to DoRoTHE- 
Us, author of the Aſcetic Diſſertations; Maximus ; ALD- 
HELM; HESYCHIUSs; THaLassIuUs; and ſome others; 
yet even in their productions, what groveling notions do 
we find? What rubbiſh, what an heap of ſuperſtitious 
fancies, and how many marks of extravagance, perplexity, 
and doubt? Beſides; the laity had little reaſon to com- 
plain of the ſeverity of their moral directors, whoſe cuſtom 
it was to reduce all the obligations of Chriſtianity to the 
practice of a ſmall number ot virtues, as appears from ALD=- 
HELM's Treatiſe concerning the eight principal virtues. 


Nor was the neglect of theſe duties attended with ſuch pe- 


[a] See BaLuzi Miſcellanea, tom. vi. p. 1. From the work of 
IL DEFONSUS it appears evident, that the monſtrous doctrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation was abſolutely unknown to the Latins in this century, 


See C. 137. p. 99. that the Holy Scriptures were in the hands of all 


Chriſtians, and were peruſed by them without the leaſt moleſtation or 
reſtraint, C. 80. p. 59. ILDEFONSUS, it is true, is zealous in baniſh- 
ing reaſon and philoſophy from religious matters; he however eſta- 
bliſhes the Holy Scriptures and the Writings of the ancient doctors as 
the ſupreme tribunals, before which all theological opinions are to be 

tried, p. 14. 22- | 
[5] See MABILLON, Analecta veteris wi, tom. ii. p. 68. 
nalties 


Y 
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nalties as were proper to reſtrain offenders. The falſe, no- C E N r. 


tions alſo, which prevailed in this age, tended much to 
diminiſh a juſt ſenſe of the nature and obligation of virtue 


for the ſolitude of the monaſtic life, though accompanied 
with no marks of ſolid and genuine piety, was deemed ſuf- 
ficient to atone for all forts of crimes, and was therefore 


honoured among the Latins with the title of the ſecond bap- 


tiſm, which circumſtance alone may ſerve to ſnew us the 
' miſerable ſtate of Chriſtianity at this time. The greateſt 
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part of the Grecian and Oriental monks laboured to arrive 


at a ſtate of perfection by mere contemplation, and ſtudi- 
ouſly endeavoured to form their temper and characters af- 


ter the model of Diownys1vus, the chief of the Myſtics. 
V. THEoDORE of Jarſus, a Grecian monk, reſtored 
among the Latins the diſcipline of penance, as it is com- 


monly termed, which had been for a long time almoſt to- 
tally neglected, and enforced it by a body of ſevere laws 
borrowed from the Grecian canons. This zealous pre- 


late, being raiſed beyond his expectation to the ſee of Can- 


terbury A. D. 668, formed and executed ſeveral pious and 
laudable projects; and among other things reduced to a 


regular ſcience that branch of eccleſiaſtical law, which is 


known by the name of penitential diſcipline. He publiſhed 


a penitential, which was entirely new to the Latin world, 


by which the clergy were taught to diſtinguiſh fins into 


various claſſes, according as they were more or leſs hein- 
ous, private or public ; to judge of them and determine 
the degrees of their guilt by their nature and conſequences 


the intention of the offender ; the time and place in which 


they were committed ; and the circumſtances with which 


they were attended. This new penitential contained alſo, 
the methods of proceeding with reſpect to offenders; point- 


ed out the penalties that were ſuitable to the various claſ- 


ſes of tranſgreſſions; preſcribed the forms of conſolation, 
exhortation, and abſolution; and deſcribed, in an ample and 


accurate manner, the duties and obligations of thoſe who 


were to receive the confeſſions of the penitent [c]. This 


Le] The Penitential of THEONORE is yet extant, though maimed 
and imperfe&, in an edition publiſhed at Parzs in the year 1679, in 
4to by PETIT ; and enriched with learned diſſertations and notes of 
the editor, We have allo the cxx Capitula Ecdlejiaſt. T HEODOR1I, 
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CEN T. new diſcipline, though of Grecian origin, was eagerly 
1 u. adopted by the Latin churches; and, in a ſhort ſpace of 
t time, paſſed from Britain into all the weſtern provinces, 
where the book of ThRODORE became the model of all 
other penitentials, and was multiplied in a vaſt number of 
copies. The duration of this diſcipline was but tranſitory 
for, in the eighth century, it began to decline, and was, 
at length, entirely ſupplanted by what was called the new 
canon of indulgences. - es 5 
The fate of VI. The doctors who oppoſed the various ſects are 
Polemic ſcarcely worthy of mention, and would deſerve ftill lefs an 
theology. R : þ Sh NY : 
attentive peruſal, did not their writings contribute to illuſ- 
trate the hiſtory of the times in which they lived. Nici- 
As compoſed two books agarnft the Gentiles ; and PHoTius 
informs us, that a certain writer, whoſe name is unknown, 
embarked in the ſame controverſy, and ſupported the good 
cauſe by a prodigious number of arguments drawn from 
ancient records and monuments [d]. JuL1tan PoMERI- 
us exerted his polemic talent againſt the | ven The views. 
of T1MoTHEvs were yet more extenſive; for he gave an 
ample deſcription and a laboured confutation of all the ya- 
rious here/jes that divided the church, in his book Concern- 
ing the reception of Heretics, | 
As to the diſſenſions of the Catholic Chriſtians among 
' themſelves, they produced, at this time, few or no events 
worthy of mention. We ſhall, therefore, only obſerve, 
that in this century were ſown the ſeeds of thoſe fatal diſ- 
cords, which rent aſunder the bonds of Chriſtian commu- 
nion between the Greek and Latin churches ; nay, theſe 
ſeeds had already taken root in the minds of the Greeks, 
to whom the Roman power became inſupportable, and 
the pretenſions of the ſovereign pontif odious. SF 
In Britain, warm controverſies concerning baptiſm, the 
tonſure, and particularly the famous diſpute concernin 
| the time of celebrating the Eaſter feſtival, were eee. 
on between the ancient Britons and the new converts to 
Chriſtianity, which AuG usrix had made among the An- 
glo-Saxons [e]. The fundamental doctrines of Chriſti- 
ubliſhed in DAcAkRIius's Spicilegium, tom. ix. and in the Concilia 
1 tom. iii. p. 1771. : | I nd pe 
[A] Biblioth. Cod. clxx. p. 379. 


[2] CUMMaNI Epiſſola in Jac. UssERII Sylloge Epiſtolar. Hiber- 
nicar. P. 23. BED Hiftoria Ecclgſiaſt. gentis Anglor. lib. iii. cap. 
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anity were not at all affected by theſe controverſies, which, 
on that account, were more innocent and leſs important 


e 1 x — 


Anglo- Saxons, by the Benedictine monks [V/]. 
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n A P. IV. 


Concerning the rites an ceremonies uſed in the church during 

„ 

I. J N the council of Conftantinople, which was called 
Duiniſextum [g, the Greeks enacted ſeveral laws con- 

cerning the ceremonies that were to be obſerved in divine 

worſhip, which rendered their ritual, in ſome reſpects, dif- 
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ferent from that of the Romans. Theſe laws were pub- 


licly received by all the churches, which were eſtabliſhed 


in the dominions of the Grecian emperors; and alſo by 
thoſe which were joined with them in communion and 
doctrine, though under the civil juriſdiction of Barbarian 
princes, Nor was this all: for every Roman pontif ad- 
ded ſomething new to the ancient rites and inſtitutions, 


as if it was an eſſential mark of their zeal for religion, and 


of their pious diſcharge of the miniſterial function, to diyert 
the multitude with new ſhews and new ſpectacles of devout 
mommery. Theſe ſuperſtitious inventions were, in the 


time of CHARLEMAGNE, propagated from Rome among the 


xxv. WILEINSs's Concilia Magnæ Britann. tom. i. p. 37. 42. 
Ada Sanctor. Februar. tom. iii. p. 21. 84. FF See alſo Dr. WAR- 
NER's Ecclęſiaſtical Hiſtory of England, book II and III. This hiſ- 
tory, which has lately appeared, deierves the higheſt applauſe, on ac- 
count of that noble ſpirit of liberty, candour, and moderation, that 
ſeems to have guided the pen of the judicious author. It were, at 
the ſame time, to be wiſhed, that this elegant hiſtorian had leſs avoid- 
ed citing authorities, and been a little more laviſh of that erudition 
which he is known to poſleſs : for then, after having ſurpaſſed Cor - 
LIER in all other reſpects, he would have equalled him in that depth 


and learning, which are the only meritorious circumſtances of his partial 


and difagreeable hiſtory. 

[II MaBiLLON, Pref. ad Sæc. iii. Benedictinum, p. 2. &F See 

alſo Dr. WARNER's Eccleſiaſt. Hift. book III. | 
lg] This council was called Quiniſextum, from its being conſi- 

dered as a ſupplement to the fifth and ſixth councils of ConftantizdÞle, 

in which nothing had been decreed concerning the morals of Chriſti- 

ans, or religious ceremonies, 8 i 
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28 The Internal His roxy of the CHURCH. 


9 - T. Latin churches, whoſe ſubjection to the Roman ritual was 


"PS x neceſſary to Ts the ambitious demands of the lordly 


83 pontif. 


Some exam- II. It will not . improper to ſelect here a few out of 
mn 5 the many inſtances we could produce of the multiplication 
the ritual, Of religious rites in this century. The number of feſti- 
vals, under which the church already groaned, was now 
augmented ; a new feſtival was inſtituted in honour of the 
true croſs on which Chriſt ſuffered, and another in com- 
memoration of the Saviour's aſcenſion into heaven. Bo- 
NIFACE/ V enacted that infamous law, by which the 
churches became places of refuge to all who fled thither 
for protection; a law which procured a ſort of impunity 
to the moſt enormous crimes, and gave a looſe rein to the 
licentiouſneſs of the moſt abandoned profligates. Hoxo- 
RIius employed all his diligence and zeal in embelliſhing 
churches, and other conſecrated places with the moſt pom- 
pous and magnificent ornaments ; for as neither CHRIST, 
nor his apoſtles had left any injunctions of this nature to 
their followers, their pretended vicar thought it but juſt to 
ſupply this defect by the moſt ſplendid diſplay of his oſten- 
tatious beneficence. We ſhall paſs in filence the riches 
and variety of the ſacerdotal garments that were now uſed 
at the celebration of the euchariſt, and in the performance of 
divine worſhip, as this would lead us into a tedious getail of 
minute and unimportant matters. | 


"6 4 * " — 
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CHA P,-v, 


— Concerning the drift tons and hereſies that troubled the church 
during this century, 


. 5 H E Greeks were engaged, during this century, in 
mains of the the moſt bitter and virulent controverſy with the 
he PavLICiAns, whom they conſidered as a branch of the 
Manichean ſect, and who were ſettled in Armenia and the 
adjacent countries. This diſpute was carried to the great- 
eſt height under the reigns of ConsTANs, ConNSTANTINE | 
PoGonATUs, and JUsTINIAN II; and the Greeks were 
not only armed with arguments, but were alſo ſeconded by 
the force of military legions, and the terror of penal laws. 
A certain perſon, whoſe name was CoxsraxTINE, EL 
c 
4 


CAP. V. Diviſions and Hereſies. 


ed, under the reign of Cox s TANs, the drooping faction of C E N T. 


the PAULICIANsS, which was now ready to expire; and 
propagated, with great ſucceſs, its peſtilential [Y] doc- 
trines. But this is not the place to enlarge upon the tenets 
and hiſtory of this ſea, whoſe origin is attributed to PAUL 
and JohN, two brothers, who revived ard modified the 

doctrine of MANEs. - As it was in the ninth century that 
the Paulicians flouriſhed moſt, and acquired ſtrength ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport the rigours of an open and cruel war with 


the Greeks, we ſhall reſerve a more particular account of 
them for our hiſtory of that period. 


II. In Italy, the Lombards preferred the opinions of the 
Arians to the doctrine which was eſtabliſhed by the coun- 
cil of Nice. In Gaul and in England, the Pelagian and 
Semi-pelagian controverſies continued to excite the warm- 
eſt animoſities and diſſenſions. In the eaſtern provinces, 
the ancient ſets, which had been weakened and oppreſſed 
by the imperrial laws, but neither totally extirpated nor 
deſtroyed, began, in many places, to raiſe their heads, to 
recover their vigour, and to gain proſelytes. The terror 
of penal laws had obliged them, for ſome time, to ſeek 
their ſafety in their obſcurity, and therefore to conceal 
their opinions from the public eye; but as ſoon as the; 

ſaw the fury or the power of their adverſaries diminiſh, 
their hopes returned, and their courage was renewed, 

III. The condition both of the Neſtorians and Mono- 
phyſites was much more flouriſhing under the Saracens, 
who were now become lords of the eaſt, than it had been 
hitherto under the Chriſtian emperors, or even the Perſi- 
an monarchs, Theſe two ſects met with a diſtinguiſhed 

protection from their new maſters, while the Greeks ſuf- 
tered under the ſame ſcepter all the rigours of perſecution 
and baniſhment, IESUIABAS, the ſovereign pontif of the 
Neſtorians, concluded a treaty firſt with Manomer, and 
aſterwards with OMAR, by which he obtained many ſig- 
nal advantages for his ſect [7]. There is yet extant a 
Teftamentary Diploma of Ma HOME, in which he promiſes 


[5] PHroTIvs, lib. i. Contra Manich. p. 61. PETRI SICULI 


Hiftoria Manich. p. 41. GEORG. CEDRENuUs, Compend. Hiſt. p. 
431. edit. Venet, | 


[.] Jos. Simon. As8EMANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. 
Part IL p. 94. 


and 
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Arians, 
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C ENT. and bequeaths to the Chriſtians, in his dominions; the 

2 II. quiet and undiſturbed enjoyment of their religion, together 

==——— With their temporal advantages and poſſeſſions. Some 

J learned men have, indeed, called in queftion the authen- 
ticity of this deed; it is however certain, that the Maho- 
metans unanimouſly acknowledge it to be genuine [&]. Ac- 
cordingly, the ſucceflors of Manomer in Perſia employed 
the Neitorians in the moſt important affairs, both of the 
cabinet and of the provinces, and ſuffered the patriarch of 


[4] This famous Teſament of MAHOMET was brought from the 
eaſt, during the laſt century, by Pacific us ScALIGER, a Capuchin 
monk, and was publiſhed firft in Arabic and Latin at Paris by Ga- 
 BRIEL SLONITA, A. D. 1630; afterwards in Latin by the leafned 
FABRICIUsS, A. D. 1638; andalſo by HINCKELMAN, A. D. 1696: 
See HENR. HOTTINGER. Hi. Orient. lib. ii. cap. XX. p. 237. 
ASSEMANI Bibl. Orient. Vat. tom. iii. part. II. p. 95. RENAU DOT. 
HFiſtor. Patriarchar. Alexandr. p. 16%. They who, in conformity 
with the opinion of GROT Ius, reject this Teſtament, ſuppoſe it for- 
ged by the Syrian and Arabian monks, with a view to ſoften the Ma- 
hometan yoke under which they groaned, and to render their deſpotic 
maſters leſs ſevere. Nor is this repreſentation of the matter at all in- 
credible; for it is certain, that the monks of mount Sinai formerly 
ſhewed an edit of MAHOMET of the ſame nature with the one now _ 
1 under conſideration, which they pretend was drawn up by him while 
Nt be was yet in a private ſtation. This edict was extremely advantage- 
ous to them, and was, undoubtedly, an artful piece of forgery. The 
| | fraud was plain : but the Mahometans, in conſequence of how igno- 
1 rance and ſtupidity, believed it to be a genuine production of their 
vl SEE chief, and continue ſtill in the ſame opinion. There is an account of 
li this fraud given by CANTIMIR, in his Hiffoire del Empire Ottoman; 
| | tom. 11. p. 269. The argument therefore which RENAUDOT and 
__— others draw in favour of the Teftament in queſtion, from the acknow- 
1 ledgement which fhe Mahometans make of its authenticity, is of lit- 
tle or no weight; ſince the Mahometans of all others are the moſt li- 
able to be deceived in things of this nature, by their groſs and un- 
1. paralleled ignorance. On the other hand, ſeveral of the arguments 
„ uſed by thoſe, who deny the authenticity of this Teſfament, are equal- 
1 ly unſatisfactory; that, particularly, which is drawn from the differ - 
Kt | ence that there is between the ſtyle of this deed and that of the Alco- 
= ran, proves abſolutely nothing at all: ſince it is fi; eſſential to the 
genuineneſs of this Teſtament to ſuppoſe it penned by MAHOMETH him- 
ſelf, becauſe the impoſtor might have employed a ſecretary to com- 
poſe it. Byt let this Tefament be genuine or ſpurious, it is undenia- 
ly certain that its contents were true; ſince many learned men have 
fully proved, that MaHnoMer, at his firſt ſetting out, prohibited, in 
| the ſtrongeſt manner, the commiſſion of all ſorts of injuries againſt the 
I Chhiiſtians, and eſpecially the Neſtorians. 1 
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that ſe& only, to reſide in the kingdom of Babylon . E I N r. 
The Monophyſites enjoyed in Syria and Egypt an equal de- 
ee of favour and protection. AMRUS, having made 
himſelf maſter of Alexandria in the year 644, fixed BeN- 
TAMIN, the pontif of the Monophyſites, in the epiſcopal 
reſidence of that noble city ; and from this period, the 
Melchites n] were without a biſhop for almoſt a whole 
century [A]. 
Bs : "Though the Greek church was already torn aſunder Monothe- 
by the moſt lamentable diviſions, yet its calamities were lites. 
far from being at an end. A new ſect aroſe, A. D. 630, 
under the reign of the emperor HERACLI1Us, which, in a 
ſhort ſpace of time, excited ſuch violent commotions as 
engaged the eaſtern and weſtern churches to unite their 
forces in order to its extinction. The ſource of this tu- 
mult was an unfeaſonable plan of peace and union. H- 
RACLIUS, conſidering, with pain, the detriment which the 
| Grecian empire had ſuffered by the migration of the per- 
ſecuted Neſterians, and their ſettlement in Perfia, was ar- 
dently defirous of reuniting the Monophyſites to the boſom 
of the Greek church, leſt the empire ſhould receive a new 
wound by their departure from it. Purſuant to this idea, - 
he held a conference, during the Perſian war, A. D. 622; 
with a certain perſon named Paul, a man of great credit and 
authority among the Armenian Monophyſites; and another, 
at Flierapolis, in the year 629, with ATHANAslus, the 
Catholic or biſhop of that ſe&, upon the methods that 
ſeemed molt proper to reſtore tranquillity and concord to 
a divided church. Both theſe perſons aſſured the empe- 
ror, that they who maintained the doctrine of one nature, - 
might be induced to receive the decrees of the council of 
Chalcedon, and thereby to terminate their controverſy 
with the Greeks; provided that the latter would giye their 


Pany II. 


[1] ASSEMANI, 1. c. p. 97. EUSEBE RENAUD. 2 Patriarch, 
Alexandr. p. 163, 169. | 
[m] The Melehites were thoſe Chriſtians in Syria, Egypt, and 
the Levant, who, though not Greeks, followed the doctrines and | 
ceremonies of the Greek church. They were called Melchites, i. e. 
Royaliſts, by their adverſaries, by w 5 of reproach, on account of 
their implicit ſubmiſſion to the edict of the d MARCIAN, in fa- 
vour of the council of Chalcedon. 


L] EVus EB. RENAU D. HI 4 Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 168. = 
4 | | aſſent 
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CENT, aſſent to the truth of the following propoſition, viz. that 


VII. 
PAR x. II. 


2 


The pro- 
greſs of 
their doc- 


trine. 


in JESUS CHRIST there was, after the union of the two na- 
tures, but one will, and one operation. HER AcL1Us commu- 
nicated this matter to SERGIUS, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
who was a Syrian by birth, and whoſe parents adhered to 
the doctrine of the Monophy ſites. This prelate gave it 


as his opinion, that the e of one will and one opera- 


tion, after the union of the two natures, might be ſafely ad- 
opted without the leaſt injury to truth, or the ſmalleſt 
detriment to the authority of the council of Chalcedon. In 
conſequence of this, the emperor publiſhed an edict, A. D. 


630, in favour of that doctrine, and hoped, by this act of 


authority, to reſtore peace and concord both in church 


and ſtate [o]. 


V. The firſt reception of this new project was nromi- h 
ing, and things ſeemed to go on ſmoothly. For though 
ſome eccleſiaftics refuſed ſubmitting to the imperial edict, 
yet CYRUs and ATHANASIUS, the patriarchs of Hlexandive 
ard Antioch, received it without hefitation ; and the ſee 


of Jeruſalem was at that time vacant [p]. As to the Ro- 


man pontif, he was entirely overlooked in the matter, as 


bis conſent was not conſidered as at all neceſſary i in an af- 


fair that related only to the eaſtern church. In the mean 
time, Cy Rus, who had been promoted by HERACLTIUs, 


from the ſee of Phaſis to that of Alexandria, aſſembled a 


council, by the ſeventh decree of which, the doctrine of 
Monothelitiſm, or one will, which the emperor had in- 
troduced by the edict already mentioned, wag ſolemnly 
confirmed. This new modification of the doctrine of the 
council of Chalcedon, which ſeemed to bring it nearer to the 
Eutychian ſyſtem, had the deſired effect upon the Mono- 
Fas can and induced great numbers) of them, who were 


| diſperſed in Egypt, Armenia, and other remote provinces, 
to return into the boſom of the church. They, how- 


ever, explained the perplexed and ambiguous doctrine of 
one will in CHRIST, in a manner peculiar to themſelves, and 
not quite conformable to the true principles of their ſect. 


[0] The authors, who have written concerning this ſe&, are menti- 
oned by Jo. ALB. FABRICIUS,in his Biblioth. Græc. vol. x. p. 204. 
The account which I have here given of them is drawn from the 
fountain head, and is ſupported by the beſt authorities, 
L] See LEQUIEN „Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. iii. p. 264. 


VI. This 


* 
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VI. This ſmiling profpe& of peace and concord was, 
however, but tranſitory, and was unhappily ſucceeded b 
the moſt dreadful tumults excited by a monk of Pale/tine, 
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whoſe name was SoPHRONIUs, This monk, being pre- The oppoſi- 
tion it met 


ſent at the council aſſembled at Alexandria by Cx Rus, in 


confirmed the doctrine of one will in CHRIST. His op- 


poſition, which was then treated with contempt, became 


more formidable the following year; when, raiſed to the 


patriarchal ſee of Jeruſalem, he ſummoned a council, in 


which the Monothelites were condemned as heretics, who 


revived and prepagated the Eutychian errors concerning 
the mixture and confuſion of the two natures in CHRIST. 
Multitudes, alarmed at the cry of hereſy raiſed by this 
ſeditious monk, adopted his ſentiments ; but it was Ho- 


» ; . 4 \ ©. * 

NoRITUs, the Roman pontif, that he laboured principally to 
gain over to his ſide, His efforts, however, were vain : 
for SERGIUS, the patriarch of Conſtantinople, having in- 


formed HoxoRI1vs, by a long and artful letter, of the 
true ſtate of the queſtion, determined that pontif in fa— 
vour of the doctrine, which maintained one will and one 
operation in CRRIST [Y]. Hence aroſe thoſe obſtinate 


conteſts, which rent the church into two ſects, and the 
ſtate info two factions. 


VII. In order to put an end to theſe commotions, 
HrRAcLius iſſued out, in the year 639, the famous evict 
compoſed by SERGIVUs, and called the Ectbeſis, or expo- 


i 140 The Roman Catholic writers have employed all their art and 
!nduſtry to reprefent the conduct of Ho N O RI us in ſuch a manner, as 
to fave his pretended infallibility from tlie charge of error in a queſti- 
on of ſuch importance. (See, among others, HARDUIN, De Ja- 


cramento altaris, which is publiſhed in his Opera Selecta, p. 255.) 


And, indced, it is eaſy to find both matter of accuſation and defence 
in the caſe of this pontif. On the one hand, it would appear that he 


himſelf knew not his own ſentiments, nor attached any preciſe and 


definite meaning to the expreſſions he uſed in the courte of this eon- 
troverſy. On the other hand, it is certain, that he gave it as his 
opinion, that in CHRIST there was but oe will and ohne operation. 
It was for this that he was condemned in the council of Conffantineple; 


and he muſt of conſequence be undoubtedly a heretic, if it is true, 


that general councils cannot err. See BossVET, in his Defence of 
the Declaration made by the Gallican Clergy in the year 1682, concern- 
ing Ecclefaſtical Power, par. II. lib. xii. cap. xxi. p. 182. See 
allo BASNAGE, Hiſtoire de] Egliſe, tom. i. p. 391. . 
Vol. II. D „„ ſition 


the — 633, had violently oppoſed the decree, which 3 
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queſtion, whether in CHrisT there was one, or tꝛbo opera- 
tions, were ſtrictly prohibited, though in the ſame edict 
the doctrine of one will was plainly inculcated. A con- 
ſiderable number of the eaſtern biſhops declared their aſ- 
ſent to this new law, which was alſo ſubmiſlively recei- 
ved by their chief PynRAvs, who, upon the death of 
SERGIUS in the year 639, was raiſed to the ſee of Conſtan- 


tinople. In the weſt, the caſe was quite different. Johx, 


the fourth Roman pontif of that name, aſſembled a coun- 
cil at Rome A. D. 639, in which the Efhefis was rejected, 
and the Monothelites condemned. Nor was this all: for 
in the progreſs of this conteſt, a new edit, known by 
the name of Type or Formuiary, was publiſhed, in the 

ear 648, by the emperor ConsTANSs, by the advice of 

AUL of Conſtantinople [r], by which the Edibeſis was 
ſuppreſied, and the contending parties commanded to 
terminate their diſputes concerning the one will, and the 
one operation in CHRIST, by obſerving a profound ſilence 
upon that difficult and ambiguous ſubject. This ſilence, 
which was fo wiſely commanded in a matter which it was 
imp oſſible to determine to the ſatisfaction of the contend- 
ing parties, appeared highly criminal to the angry and 
contentious monks. They, therefore, excited MarTINn, 
biſhop of Rome, to oppoſe his authority to an edict, 
which hindered them from propagating ſtrife and conten- 
tian in the church; and their importunities had the de- 
fied effect; for this prelate, in a council of an hundred 
and five biſhops, aſſembled at Rome A, D. 649, con- 
demned both the Herbeſis and the Type, though without 
any mention of the names of the emperors who had 
publiſhed thoſe'edicte, and thundered out the moſt dread- 


- ful anathemas againſt the Monothelites and their patrons, 


who were fojemnly conſigned to the devil and his angels. 
VIII. The emperor ConsTans, juſtly irritated at theſe 


Haug hty and impudent proceedings of Mar, who 


[eilt is proper to obſerve here, that PAUL , who was a Mono- 
thelite in his heart, and had maintained the Ectheſis with great zeal, 
fell upon this pr udent meaſure with a view to appeaſe the Roman pon- 
tif and the African biſhops, who were incented againſt him to the 


higheſt degree on account of his attachment to ne doctrine of one 
will, 


treated 
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treated the imperial laws with ſuch contempt, ordered 
him to be ſeized and carried into the iſle of Naxos, where 
he was kept priſoner a whole year. T his order, which 
was followed with much cruel treatment, was executed 
by CALLIOPAS, exarch of [taly, in the year 650; and, 
at the ſame time, Max1mvs, the ring-leader of the ſe- 
ditious monks, was baniſhed to Bixyca; and other rioters 
of the ſame tribe were differently puniſhed in proportion 
to the part they acted in this rebeliion. Theſe reſolute 

proceedings rendered EVUGENIUS and VITALIANUs, the 
' ſucceeding biſhops of Rome, more moderate and prudent 
than their predeceſſor had been; eſpecially the latter, who 
received CONSTANS, upon his arrival at Rome in the year 
663, with the higheſt marks of diſtinction and reſpect, 
and uſed the wiſeſt precautions to prevent the flame of 
that unhappy controverſy from breaking out a ſecond 
time. And thus, for ſeveral years, it appeared to be 
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extinguiſhed ; but it was fo only in appearance; it was a 


lurking flame, which ſpred itſelf ſecretly, and gave reaſon 
to thoſe who examined things with attention to dread new 
combuſtions both in church and ſtate. To prevent theſe, 
ConSTANTINE PoGONATUsS, the fon of ConsTaANs, 
purſuant to the advice of AGATHo, the Roman pontif, 
ſummoned, in the year 680, the ſixth general, or cumeni- 
cal council, in which he permitted the Monothelites and 
pope Honokivus himſelf to be ſolemnly condemned in 
preſence of the Roman legates, who repreſented AcATHO 
in that aſſembly, and confirmed the ſentence pronounced 
by the council, by the ſanction of penal laws enacted 
againſt ſuch as pretended to cppole it. | 

IX. It is difficult to give a clear and accurate account 
of the ſentiments of thoſe who were called Monothelites ; 
nor is it eaſy to point out the objections of their adverſaries. 


A ſhort view 
of the doc- 


trine of the 
Moncthe- 


Neither of the contending parties expreſs themſelves con- lites. 


ſiſtently with what ſeem to have been their reſpective 
Opinions; and they both diſavow the errors with which 
they reciprocally charge each other. The following ob- 
ſervations contain the cleareſt notion we can form of the 
ſtate of this ſubtile controverſy. 1. The Monothelites 
declared, that they had no connexion with the Eutychians 
and Monophyſites; but maintained, in oppoſition to 
theſe two ſeats, that in CHRIST there were two diſtinct 
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mixture or confuſion, as to form by their union only one 
perſon. 2. They acknowledged that the ſoul of CurisT 
was endowed with a will or faculty of volition, which it 
ſtill retained after its union with the divine nature. For 
they taught that CHRisT was not only perfect God, but 
alſo perfect man; from whence it followed, that bis ſoul 


was endowed with the faculty of volition. 3. They de- 


nied that this faculty of volition in the ſoul of CHRIS, 
was abſolutely unactive, maintaining, on the contrary, 
that it co-opera'ed with the divine will, 4. They, there- 
fore, in effect, attributed to our Lord two wills, and theſe 
morcover operating and active. 5. They however affirmed, 
that, in a certain ſenſe, there was in CHRIsT but one 
will and one manner of operation. 

X. We muſt not indeed imagine, that all, who were 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of Monothelites, were unani- 
mous in their ſentiments with reſpect to the points now 
mentioned. Some, as appears from undoubted teſtimo- 
nies, meant no more than this, that the two wills in 
CHRIST were one, i. e. in perfect harmony; that the 
human will was in perpetual conformity with the divine, 
and was, cynſcquently, always holy, juſt, and good; 
in which opinion there is nothing reprehenſible. Others, 
approaching nearer to the ſentiment of the Monephy ſites, 
imagined that the two wills or faculties of volition in 
CHRIST were blended into one, in that which they called 
the per ſanal union - acknowledging, at the ſame time, that 
the diſtinction between theſe two wills was perceivable by 
reaſon, and that it was alſo neceſſary to diſtinguiſh care- 
fully in this matter. The greateſt part of this ſe, and 
thoſe who were alſo the moſt remarkable for their ſubtilty 
and penetration, were of opinion, that the human will 
of CyrIsT was the inſtrument of the divine; or, in 
other words, never operated or acted of itſelf, but was 
always ruled, influenced, and impelled by the divine will, 
in ſuch a manner, however, that when it was once fet in 
motion, it decreed and operated with the ruling principle. 
The doctrine of one will and one operation in CRRIST, 
which the Monothelites maintained with: ſuch invincible 
obſtinacy, was a natural conſequence of this hypotheſis ; 
lince the operation of an inſtrument and of the being who 

employs 


* 
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employs it, is one ſimple operation, and not two diſtindt G E N 7, 
operations or energies. According to this view of things, VII. 
the Eutychian doctrine was quite out of the queſtion; P 4 III. 
and the only point of controverſy to be determined, was, 
whether the human will in CHRIST was a ſelf- moving 
faculty determined by its own internal impulſe, or whe- 
ther, on the contrary, it derived all its motion and opera- 
tions from the divine ? | 
In the mean time, we may learn from this controverſy, Their fate 
that nothing is more precarious, and nothing more dan- after the 
gerous and deceitful, than that religious peace and concord e of 
which are founded upon ambiguous doctrines, and ce- ,. ; 
mented by obſcure and equivocal propoſitions, or articles 
of faith, The partiſans of the council of Chalcedon en- 
deavoured to enſnare the Monophyſites, by propoling 
their doctrine in a manner that admitted of a double ex- 
plication; and by this imprudent piece of cunning, that 
ſhewed fo little reverence for the truth, they involved 
both church and ſtate in tedious and lamentable diviſions, 
XI. The doctrine of the Monothelites, condemned 
and exploded by the council of Conflantinople, found a 
place of refuge among the Mardaites, a peopie who in- 
habited the mounts Libanus and Antilibanus, and who, 
about the concluſion of this century, were called Maro- 
nites, after MaRo their firſt biſhop, a name which they 
ſtill retain. None of the ancient writers give any cer- 
tain account of the firſt perſon who inſtructed theſe 
Mountaineers in the doctrine of the Monothelites ; it is 
probable, however, from ſeveral circumſtances, that it 
was John MaRo, whole name they had adopted [s]. 
| One thing, indeed, we know, with the utmoſt cerrainty, 
from the teſtimony of TyrIus and other unexceptionable 
witneſſes, as alſo from the moſt authentic records, and 
1 
5 


that is, that the Maronites retained the opinions of the 
Monothelites until the twelfth century, when abandoning 
and renouncing the doctrine of one will in CHRIST, they 


[L] This eccleſiaſtic received the name of MRO, from his ha- 
ving lived in the character of a monk in the famous convent of St. 
Maro, upon the borders of the Orontes, before his ſettlement among 
the Mardaites of mount Libanus. For an ample account of this pre- 
late, ſee JOS. SIMON, ASSEMANI Biblicth. Orient. Clement. Vatic. 
tom. 1, p. 496. ä | | 
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C EN T. were re-admitted, in the year 1182, to the communion 
ViI, of the Roman church, The moſt learned of the modern 
Pann I. Maronites have left no method unemployed to defend 
5 their church againſt this accuſation; they have laboured 
to prove, by a variety of teftimenies that their anceſtors 

always perſevered in the Catholic faith, in their attach- 

ment to the Roman pontif, without ever adopting the 

doctrine either of the Monophyſites, or Monothelites, 

But all their efforts are inſufficient to prove the truth of 

- theſe aſſertions to ſuch as have any acquaintance with 

the hiſtory of the church and the records of ancient times; 

for to all ſuch the teſtimonies they allege, will appear ab- 

ſolutely fictitious and deſtitute of authority [f]. 

The council XII. Neither the ſixth general council, in which the 


. zini- Monothelites were condemned, nor the fifth, which had 
been aſſembled in the preceding century, had determined 
any thing concerning eccleſiaſtical diſcipline or religious 
ceremonies. To ſupply this defect, a new aſſembly of 
biſhops was held purſuant to the eder of JUSTINIAN II, 


in a ſpacious Mayor the imperial palace called Trullus, i. e. 
Cupola, from form of the building. This council, 
which met A. D. 692, was called Duiniſextum, as we 


[?] The cauſe of the Maronites has been pleaded by the writers of 
that nation, ſuch as ABRAHAM ECHELLENSIS, GABRIEL SIONI- 
TA, and others; but the moſt ample defence of their uninterrupted 
orthodoxy was made by Fausrus NaA1RON, partly in his Difertatio 
de origine, nomine, ac religione Marionilarum, publiſned at Rome 
A. D. 1679, and partly in his Euoplia fidei Catholice ex Syrorum et 
C haldæorum monumentis, publiſhed in the ſame city A. D. 1624. 
None of the learned, however, were perſuaded by his arguments ex- 
cept PAGI “and 1 Rocque, of whom the latter has given us, in 
his Voyage de Syrie et de Moutlibæn, tom. ii. p. 28—128, a long diſ- 
ſertation concerning the origin of the Maronites. Even the learned 
ASSEMANUS, bimſelf a Maronite, and who has ſpared no pains to 
defend his nation 11 againſt the reproach in aueſtion, acknowledges 
ingenuoufly, that among the arguments, uſed by Na1RoN and others 
in favour ot the Maronites, there are a great many deſtitute of force. 
See Jo. Morinus, De Ordinat. Sacris, P- 380. RICH. S1MON, 
Hijioire Critique des Chretiens Orientaux, chap. xili. p. 146. Eu- 
s EB. RENAU DOT, Hiſtoria Patriarchar. Alerandrinor. p. 149. 
and Praf. ad Liturgtas Orientales, LE BRUN, FExflication de la 
Meſſe, tom. ii. p. 626. Pariſ. 1726. The arguments of the conten- 
ding parties are enumerated impartially in fuch a manner, as leaves 


the deciſion to the reader, by LE 9 in his Oriens Chrifttan- 
7 tom. ili. p. 10. 


See Criti-a Baroniana ad A. 694. 
3 Sec Bibliotł. Oriental. Vatican, tom. i. 5. 496. 


had 
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had occaſion to obſerve formerly, from its being conſider- © x N T. 


ed, by the Greeks, as a ſupplement to the fifth and ſixth 
e councils, and as having given to the acts 
of theſe aſſemblies the degree of perfection which they had 
hitherto wanted. There are yet extant an hundred and 
two laws, which were enacted in this council, and which 
related to the external celebration of divine worſhip, the 


government of the church, and the lives and manners of 


Chriſtians. Of theſe there are fix, which are diametri- 
cally oppoſite to ſeveral opinions and rites of the Romiſh 
church; for which reaſon the Roman pontifs have refu- 
ſed to adopt, without reſtriction, the deciſions of this 
council, or to reckon it in the number of thoſe called &cu- 


menical, though they look upon the greateſt part of its de- 
crees as worthy of 0 [4], : 


[4] See FRANC. PA Brewar. Pontif. Roman. tom. i. p. 486. 
Cuxls T. Lyrus. Diſertat. de Concilio Trulliano, in Notis et Dif- 
ſertat. ad Concilia, tom. iii. Opp. p. 168 The Roman Catholics 


reject the following deciſions of this council: x. The fifth canon, 


which approves of the eighty-five apoſtolical canons commonly at- 
tributed to CLEMENT. 2. The thirteenth canon, which allows 
the prieſts to marry. 3. The fifty-fifth canon, which condemns the 
Sabbath faſt, that was an inſtitution of the Latin church. 4. 'The 
Gxty-ſeventh canon, which preicribes the moſt rigorous abitinence 
from blood and things ſtrangled. 5. The eighty-ſecond canon, 
which prohibits the repreſenting CHRIST under the image of a lamb, 
6. The thirty-ſixth canon, concerning the equal rank and authority 
of the _— of Rome and Conſtantinople. 
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RAF TER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events, which happened to the church 


during this century, 


J. 7 HILE the Mahometans were infeſting with 
their arms, and adding to their conqueſts, the 
moſt flouriſhing provinces of Aſia, and obſcuring, as far 
as their influence could extend, the luſtre and glory of 
the riſing church, the Neſtorians of Chaldea were carry- 
ing the lamp of Chriſtianity among thoſe barbarous na- 
tions, called Scythians by the ancients, and by the mo- 
derns, Tartars, who, independent on the Saracen yoke, 
had fixed their habitations within the limits of mount 


Imaus [a]. It is now well known, that TimoTHEvs, 


the Neitorian pontif, who had been raiſed to that dignity 
A. D. 778, converted to the Chriſtian faith, by the mi- 
niftry of SUBCHAL JEsu, whom he had conſecrated 


TP [a] The ſouthern regions of Scythia were divided by the an- 
cients (io whom the yortiern wer? uncaonn) into three parts, name- 
ly, Scythia within, and Scythia beyond Imaus, and Sarmatia, It is 
of the firt of thele three thut Dr. Mos HEIM ſpeaks as enlightened 
at this time with the K owͤle le of the goſpel; and it comprehended 
Turkeſtan ani Mongal, the Uſbek, or Zagata, Kalmuc and Nogaian 
Tartary, which were pcopled by the BaCtrians, Sogdians, Ganda- 
ri, Sacs, and Miſſicetes, not to mention the land of Siberia, 
Samoiedes, an 


9 d Newa Lembla, which were uninhabited in ancient 
times, 2 | | 


CEN x. 
VII. 


The goſpel 
propagated 
in Hyrcania 
and Tartary. 


biſhop, 


r Fr 
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CE NT. biſhop, firſt the Gelæ and Dailamites, by whom a part 
p Ju f of Hyrcania was inhabited; and afterwards, by the labours 
* +7 * ofother miſſionaries, the reſt of the nations, who had formed 
ſettlements in Hyrcania, Bactria, Margiana, and Sogdia [b]. 
It is alſo certain, that Chriſtianity enjoyed in theſe vaſt 
regions, notwithſtanding the violent attacks of the Ma- 
hometans to which it was ſometimes expoſed, the ad- 
vantages of a firm and ſolid eſtabliſhment for a long courſe 
of ages; while the biſhops, by whoſe miniſtry it was 
propagated and ſupported, were all conſecrated by the 
ſole authority of the Neſtorian pontif. | 


E 


— 7 PP 
24 — 
— 2 — * 


ds. mo 
— — 


— 


The Ger- II. If we turn our eyes towards Europe, we find many 
mans con- nations that were as yet unenlightened with the knowledge 
verted by 


Boniface, Of the goſpel. Almoſt all the Germans (if we except the 
Bavarians, who had embraced Chriſtianity under Tyeo- 
DORIC, or THIERR, the fon of CLovis, and the eaſtern 
Franks, with a few other provinces) lay buried in the 
groſſeſt darkneſs: of Pagan ſuperſtition. Many attempts 
were made, by pious and holy men, to infuſe the truth 
into the minds of theſe ſavage Germans ; and various 
efforts were uſed for the ſame purpoſe by kings and princes, 
whoſe intereſt it was to propagate a religion that was ſo 
adapted to mitigate and tame the ferocity of theſe war- 
like nations; but neither the attempts of pious zeal, nor 
the efforts of policy, were attended with ſucceſs. This 
great work was, however, effected in this century, by 
the miniſtry of WinFRIn, a Benedictine monk, born in 
England of illuſtrious parents, and afterwards known by 
the name of Boniface. This famous eccleſiaſtic, at- 
tended. by two companions of his pious labours, paſted 
over into Friefand, A. D. 715, to preach the goſpel to 
the people of that country, but this firſt attempt was un- 

| ſucceſsful; and a war breaking out between R apBop, 
the king of that country, and CHARLES MART EL, our 
zealous miſſionary returned to England. He reſumed, 
however, his pious undertaking in the year 719; and 
being ſolemnly impowered, by the Roman pontif Gre- 
GoRyY II, to preach the goſpel not only in Frieſſand, but 
all over Germany, he performed the functions of a Chriſtian 
[54] Thomas MaRGENs1s, Hifforiz Monaſticæ lib. iii. in Jos. 
SIM. ASSEMANI Bibliotheca Orient. Vatic. tom. iii. part I. p. 
491. See alſo this latter work, tom. iii. part II. cap. ix. F 5. p. 
478. | | 
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teacher among the Thuringians, F rieſlanders, and Heſ- 


ſians with conſiderable ſucceſs [c]. 

III. This eminent miſſionary was, in the year 7923s 
conſecrated biſhop by Grtcoky II, who changed the 
name of WinFkid inte that of BewiracE; ſeconded 
alſo by the powerful protection, and encouraged by the 
Iiberality of CHARLEs MARTEL, mayor of the palace to 
CHILPERIC king of France, he reſumed his miniſterial 
labours among the Heſſians and Thuringians, and finiſh- 
ed, with glory, the taſk he had undertaken, in which he 
received conſiderable aſſiſtance from a humber of pious 
and learned men, who repaired to him from England and 
France. As the Chriftian churches erected by BoxITACR 
were too numerous to be governed by one biſhop, this 


Other pious 
exploits of 
this famous 
miſſionary, 
and his ad- 
vancement 
in the 


church. 


prelate was advanced to the dignity of archbiſhop, in the 


year 738, by GRECORY III, by whoſe authority, and 
the auſpicious protection of CARLOMAN and PtPin, the 


ſons of CRARLES MARTEL, he founded, ih Gernany, the 


biſhopyicks of Murtbourg, Barubourg, Erfurt, and Hichſtadt: 
to which he added, in the year 744, the famous monaſtery 
of Fulda. His laſt promotion, and the laſt recompenſe 
of his aſſiduous labours in the propagation of the truth, 
was bis advancement to the archiepiſcopal ſee of Mentz 


A. D. 746, by ZachARx, biſhop of Rome, by whom he 


was, at the ſame time, created primate of Germany and 
Belgium, In his old age, he returned again to Frieſland, 


that he might finiſh his miniſtry in the fame place where 


he had entered-firſt upon its functions: but his piety was 
ill rewarded by that barbarous people, by whom hi was 
murdered in the year 755, while fifty egcleſiaſties, who 


accompanied him in this voyage, ſharec the ſame unhap- 


py fate. 

IV. BoniFact, on account of his miniſterial 1abours 
and holy exploits, was diſtinguiſhed by the honourable 
title of the Apoſtie of "the Germans; nor, if we conſider 
impartially the eininent ſervices he rendered to Chriſtiani- 


[e] An ample account 5 this eminent man is to be found in a 
learned diſſertation of Gup ius, De S. Bonifacio Germanorum 
Apoſiolo, publiſhed i in 4to at Helmſtad in the year 1722. See alſo Jo. 
AL. FaBRICII Biblioth. Latina medii awvi, tom. i., p. 709. Hiſt. 


Litter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 92. MAYILLON, in Amalibus 
Benedidtinis &c. | | 
ty. 
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ty, will this title appear to have, been undeſervedly be- 
ſtowed. But it is neceſſary to obſerve, that this eminent 
prelate was an apoſtle of modern faſhion, and had, in 
many - reſpects, departed from the excellent model ex- 


hibited in the conduct and miniſtry of the primitive and 


true apoſtles. Beſides his zeal for the glory and authori- 
ty of the Roman pontif, which equalled, if it did not 
ſurpaſs, his zeal for the ſervice of CHRIST, and the pro- 
pagation of his religion [d], many other things unwor- 
thy of a truly Chriſtian miniſter are laid to his charge. 
In combating the Pagan ſuperſtitions, he did not always 
uſe thoſe arms, with which the ancient heralds of the 
goſpel gained ſuch victoties in behalf of the truth; but 
often employed violence and terror, and ſometimes arti- 
fice and fraud, in order to multiply the number of Chriſti- 
ans. His epiſtles, moreover, diſcover an imperious and 
arrogant temper ;z a cunning and infidious turn of mind; 
an exceſſive zeal for increaſing the honours and pretenſi- 
ons of the ſacerdotal order; and a profound ignorance 
of many things of which the knowledge was abſolutely 
neceſſary in an apoſtle, and particularly of the true na- 
ture and genius of the Chriſtian religion. 2 

V. The famous prelate, of whom we have been now 


files preach ſpeaking, was not the only Chriſtian miniſter, who at- 
the goſpel to tempted to deliver the German nations from the miſerable 


the Ger- 


mans. 


8 


bondage of Pagan ſuperſtition; ſeveral others ſignalized 
their zeal in the ſame laudable and pious undertaking. 
CoRBINIAN, a French Benedictine monk, after having 
laboured with vaſt aſſiduity and fervour in planting the 
goſpel among the Bavarians, and other countries, became 
biſhop of Freiſingen [e]. FIRMIN, a Gaul by birth, preach- 
ed the goſpel under various kinds of ſuffering and oppoſiti- 
on in Alſatia, Bavaria, and Helvetia, now Switzerland, 


[4] The French Benedictine monks ingenuouſly confeſs that Bo- 
NIFACE was an over-zealous partiſan of the Roman pontif, and 
attributed more authority to him than was juſt and fitting. 'Their 
words, in their Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 106, are 
as follows: Il exprinre ſon devouement pow le 8. Siege en des 
&« termes qui ne ſont pas aſſẽz proportiones a la dignité du Caractere 
6 epiſcopal.” | ; 

[e] BaRONIUS, Annal. Eccleſ. tom. viii. ad An. DCCXV1, § 10. 


CR. MAICHELBECK, Hiftorie Friſingenſis tom. i. 
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and had inſpection over a conſiderable number of mona- C E N T. 
ſteries [f]. LEBZUIx, an Engliſhman, laboured with the a * 
moſt ardent zeal and aſſiduity to engage the fierce and 
warlike Saxons, and alſo the Frieſlanders, Belgæ, and 
other nations, to receive the light of Chriſtianity ; but his 
miniſtry was attended with very little fruit [g]. We pals 
over in ſilence ſeveral apoſtles of leſs fame; nor is it ne- 
ceſſary to mention WILLIBRORD, and others of ſuperior 
reputation, who perſiſted now with great alacrity and con- 
ſtancy in the labours they had undertaken, in the prece- 
ding century, in order to the propagation of divine truth. 

VI. A war broke out, at this time, between CHAR- 8 

| : ; | e expe- 

LEMAGNE and the Saxons, which contributed much to dition of 
the propagation of Chriſtianity, though not by the force Charlemay- 
of a rational perſuaſion. The Saxons were, at this time, OT 
a numerous and formidable people, who inhabited a conſi- i 
derable part of Germany, and were engaged in perpetual 
quarrels with the Franks concerning their boundaries and 
other matters of complaint Hence CHARLEMAGNE 
turned his arms againſt this powerful nation, A. D. 972, 
with a deſign, not only to ſubdue that ſpirit of revolt, 
with which they had ſo often troubled the empire, but al- 
ſo to aboliſh their idolatrous worſhip, and engage them 
to embrace the Chriſtian religion, He hoped, by their con- 
verſion, to vanquiſh their obſtinacy, imagining that the 
divine precepts of the goſpel would aſſwage their impetu- 
ous and reſtleſs paſſions, mitigate their ferocity, and in- 
duce them to ſubmit more tamely to the government of 
the Franks. Theſe projects were great in idea, but difh- 
cult in execution; accordingly, the firſt attempt to con- 
vert the Saxons,. after having ſubdued them, was unſuc- 
ceſsfu], becauſe it was made, without the aid of violence 
or threats, by the biſhops and. monks, whom the victor 
had left among that conquered people, whoſe obſtinate at- 
tachment to idolatry no arguments nor exhortations could 
overcome. More forcible means were afterwards uſed to 


[/] HerRM. BRUScHI Chronologia Monaſter. German. p. 30. 

NTOoN. PAGI Critica in Annales Baron, tom. ii. ad An, DCCLIX. 
yy. Hiftoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 124. 

[g] HUcBALDI Vita S. LEBUINI # LAUR. SuRII Vitis 


| Sanctor. d. 12. Nov. p. 277. Jo. MOLLEL Cimbria Litterata, tom. 
. p. 464. 
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draw them into the pale of the church, in the wars which 
CHARLEMACNE-catried on, in the years 775, 776, and 
780, againſt that valiant people, whoſe love of liberty was 
exceſſive, and whoſe averſion to the reſtraints of ſacerdo- 
tal authority was inexpreſſible [Y]. During theſe wars, 
their attachment to the ſuperſtition of their anceſtors was 


ſo warmly combated by the allurements of reward, by 


the terror of puniſhment, and by the imperious languag 
of victory, that they ſuffered themſelves to be baptized, 
though with inward reluctance, by the miſfionaries, 
which the emperor fent among them for that purpoſe [i]. 


[+] It will be proper here to tranſcribe, from the epiſtles of the fa- 
mous ALCUIN, once abbot of Canterbury, a remarkable paſſage, 
which will ſhew us the reaſons which ae LF principally to give 
the Saxons an averſion to Chriſtianity, and, at the ſame time, ex- 
poſe the abſurd and prepoſterous manner of teaching uſed by the 
miſſionaries, who were ſent to convert them. This paſſage, in the 
civth epifile, and the 2647th page of his works, is as follows: “ St 
«& tanta inſtantia leve CHRISTI jugum et on us ejus leve duriſſimo Sa- 
* oxnum populo prædicaretur, quanta Decimarum redditi vel legalis 
vo = parviſſimis quibuſlibet culpis edictis neceffitas exigebatur, 
4 forte baptiſmatis ſacramenta non abhorrerent. Sint tandem aliquan- 


© do DOCTORES FID EI APOSTOLICIS ERUDITI Ex Eu LIs; ſint 


© PREDICATORES non PREDATORES.” Here the reader may ſee 
2 lively picture of the kind of apoſtles that flouriſhed at this time; 


apoſtles who were more zealous in exacting zzthes, and extending 


their authority, than in propagating the ſublime truths and pre- 
cepts of the gofpel. And yet theſe very apoſtles are ſaid to have 
wrought ſtupendous miracles. 55 

LJ ALcvinus apud WILHELMUM MALMESBUR. De geftis 
regum Anglorum, lib. i. cap. iv. p. 23. inter Rerum Anglicar. Scrip- 


tores, Francofurti A. D. 1601. editos. In this work we find the fol- 


lowing paſſage, which proves what we have ſaid with reſpect to the 
unworthy methods that were uſed in converting the Saxons: An- 
« tiqui Saxones et omnes Freſonum populi, inſtante Rege CAR OLo, 


* alios PRT MIIs et alios MINIS ſollicitantes ad fidem CHRIS TI con- 


« verſi ſunt. See alſo two paſſages in the Capitularia Regum Fran- 


cor. tom. i. p. 246 and 252. From the firſt of theſe paſſages we learn 


that thoſe of the Saxons, who abandoned the Pagan ſuperſtitions, 


were reſtored to the liberty they had forfeited by the fate of arms, 


and freed from the obligation of paying tribute; and in the ſe- 
cond, we find the following ſevere law, that “every Saxon, who 
C contemptuouſly refuſed to receive the ſacrament of baptiſm, and 
ce perſiſted in his adherence to Paganiſm, was to be puniſhed with 
c death.” While ſuch rewards and puniſhments were employed in 


the cauſe of religion, there was no occaſion for miracles to advance 


its progreſs, for theſe motives were ſufficient to draw all mankind to 
an hypocritical and external profeſſion of the goſpel ; but it is eaſy 
to imagine what ſort of Chriſtians the Saxons muſt have been, who 


N Theſe 
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Theſe ſeditions, indeed, were ſoon after renewed, and fo- 
mented by WIDEKIN D and ALBION, two of the moſt va- 
liant among the Saxon chiefs, who attempted to aboliſh 
the Chriſtian worſhip by the ſame violent methods which 
had contributed to its eſtabliſhment. But the courage and 
liberality of CHARLEMAGNE, alternately employed to ſup- 
preſs this new rebellion, engaged theſe chiefs to make a 
public and ſolemn proteflion of Chriſtianity, in the year 
785, and to promiſe an adherence to that divine religion 
for the reſt of their days [4]. To prevent, however, tne 
Saxons from renouncing a religion, which they had em- 
braced with reluctance, ſeveral biſhops were appointed to 
=_ among them, ſchools alſo were erected, and mona- 

eries founded, that the means of inſtruction might not be 
wanting, The ſame precautions were employed among 
the Huns in Pannonia, to maintain in the proſeſſion of 
Chriſtianity that fierce people, whom CHARLEMAGNE 
had converted to the faith, when, exhauſted and dejected 
by various defeats, they were no longer able to make head 
againſt his victorious arms, and choſe rather to be Chriſti- 
ans than ſaves [I]. | r | 

VIE. Succeeding generations, filled with a grateful 
ſenſe of the famous exploits which CHARLEMAGNE had 
| performed in the ſervice of Chriſtianity, canoniſed his 
a memory, and turned this bloody warrior into an eminent 


aint. In the twelfth century, FRED ERIC I, emperor of 
„ fthe Romans, ordered Pascyar II, whom he had raiſed 
„tothe pontificate, to enroll the name of this mighty conque- 
« bor among the tutelary ſaints of the church [m]. And 
. were dragooned into the church in this abominahle manner. Com- 
5 pare with the authors mentioned in this note, LauNotus, De ge- 
5 teri more baptizandi Judæos et Infideles, cap. v, vi. p. 703. tom. 


3 1. Opp. part II. This author aſſures us, that AbRIAN, the firſt 
Roman pontif of that name, honoured with his approbation Caar- 
LEMAGNE'S method of converting the Saxons. 

[ EGtNARTUsS, De vita Caroli M. ADAM BREMENSIS, lib. 
l. cap. viii. See alſo the writers of the hiſtory and exploits of CHa A- 
LEMAGNE, which are mentioned by Jo. ALB. FABRICIVS, 10 his 
Biblotheca Latina medii evi, tom. 1. p. 969. 

] Vita S. Rudberti in HENRIC. CaNnisH Lectionibus Antiquis, 
tom. 111, part II. p. 340. PauUL1 DEBRECENI Hifloria Eccle/ie 
Reformat. in Hungar. et Tranſilvania à La MuPIO edita, part I. cap, 
li. p. 10. | 

In] Vid. HEN R. CANISII Ledignes Antique, tom. iii. part II. 
p. 207, WALCUHn Difert, de Caroli Magn? Canonizatione. 
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indeed CHARLEMAGNE merited this honour, according 
to the opinions which prevailed at that period of time; 
for to have enriched the clergy with large and magnificent 
| donations [u], and to have extended the boundaries of the 
church, no matter by what methods, was then conſidered 
as the higheſt merit, and as a ſufficient pretenſion to the 
honour of ſainthip. But in the eſteem of thoſe, who 
judge of the nature and characters of ſanctity by the deci- 
ſions of the goſpel upon that head, the ſainted emperor 
will appear utterly unworthy of that ghoſtly dignity. For, 
not to enter into a particular detail of his vices, whoſe 
number counterbalanced that of his virtues, it is unde- 
niably evident, that his ardent and ill- conducted zeal for 
the eber dem of the Huns, Frieſlanders, and Saxons, 
was more animated by the ſuggeſtions of ambition, than 
by a principle of true piety; and that his main view in 


theſe religious exploits was to ſubdue the converted nati- 


ons under his dominion, and to tame them to his yoke, 
which they ſupported with impa ience, and ſhook off by 
frequent revolts. It is, morcover, well known, that 
this boaſted ſaint made no ſcruple of ſeeking the alliance 
of the infide] Saracens, that he might be more effectually 


enabled to cruſh the Greeks, notwithſtanding their pro- 


feſhan of the Chriſtian religion [o]. 
VIII. The many and ſtupendous miracles, which are 


© ſaid to have been wrought by the Chriſtian miſſionaries, 
- who were ſent to convert the barbarous nations, have loſt, 


in our times, the credit they obtained in former ages, 
The corrupt diſcipline that then prevailed admitted of thoſe 
fallacious ſtratagems, which are very improperly called pou 
frands ; nor did the heralds of the goſpel think it at all un- 


lawful to terrify or allure to the profeſſion of Chriſtiani- 


ty, by fictitious prodigies, thoſe obdurate hearts, which 
they could not ſubdue by reaſon and argument. It is not, 
however, to be ſuppoſed, that all thoſe, who acquired 
renown by their miracles, were chargeable with this. fana- 
tical ſpecies of artifice and fraud. For as, on the one 
hand, thoſe nt and ſuperſtitious nations were al 


1 11 Vid. CAROLI Fs; in STEPH. BALUZ1I Capitulari 
bus Regum Francor. tom. i. p. 487. 
[0] See BASNAGE, Hiftaire des Fuiſs, tom. ix. ay: Us p. 4. 
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doctors themſelves were ſo uninſtructed and ſuperficia', fo 

little acquainted with the powers of nature, and the re- 

lations and connexions of things in their ordinary courſe, 

that uncommon events, however natural, were conſidered 

by them as miraculous interpoſitions of the Moſt High. 
| This will appear obvious to ſuch as, void of ſuperſtition 
| and partiality, read the As of the ſaints, who flouriſhed 
in this and the following centuries, 


go — by * —_—_— 
C ? ; * 8 2 
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Concerning the calamitous events, which happened to the 
church during this century, 

1 18 H E eaſtern empire had now fallen from its former 

ſtrength and grandeur, through the repeated 
| ſhocks of dreadful revolutions, and the conſuming power 
of inteſtine calamities. The throne was now become the 
ſeat of terror, inquietude, and ſuſpicion ; nor was any 
reign attended with an uninterrupted tranquillity. In this 
century three emperors were dethroned, loaded with ig- 
nominy, and ſent into baniſhment. Under LEO the 
| Ifaurian, and his ſon ConsTANTINE, ſurnamed CopRo- 
„ WW XY Mus, aroſe that fatal controverſy about the worſhip of 
„ WH images, which proved aſource of innumerable calamities 
g. and troubles, and weakened, almoſt incredibly, the force 
ſc of the empire. Theſe troubles and diſſenſions left the Sa- 
us WM 7@cens at liberty to ravage the provinces of Aſa and Afri- 
a- a4, to oppreſs the Greeks in the moſt barbarous manner, 
i- and to extend their territories and dominion on all ſiges, 


51 
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had an unuſual aſpe& ; ſo, on the other, the Chriſtian 5 8 


T 1, 


The Sara- 
cens become 
maſters in 
the caſt, 


ch as alſo to oppoſe every where the progreſs of Chriſtianity, 
x, and, in ſome places, to extirpate it entirely. But the 
ed troubles of the empire, and the calamities of the church, 


did not end here: for about the middle of this century, 

they were aſſailed by new enemies, ſtill more fierce and in- 
human than thoſe whoſe uſurpations they had hitherto ſuf- 
tered, Theſe were the Turks, a tribe of the Tartars, or 
at leaſt their deſcendants, who, bfeaking forth from the in- 


lberia, and Albania, ruſhed from thence into Armenia, 
E 2 8 and, 


acceſſible wilds about mount Caucaſus, overſpread Colchis, 


The incur- 
ſion of the 
Turks. 
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o E NT. and, after having ſubdued the Saracens, turned their victori- 


ous arms againſt the Greeks, whom, in proceſs of time, 


they reduced under their dominion. 


II. In the year 714, the Saracens croſſed the ſea, 


preſs in the which Teparates Spain from Africa, diſperſed the army of 


weſt. 


A. D. 732 [9]. But the vanquiſhed ſpoilers ſoon recovered 


the weſtern provinces, beſides thoſe of France and Spain. 


Sicily was ravaged and oppreſſed by them in the moſt in- 


RopeRic king of the Spaniſh Goths [p], whoſe defeat 
was principally due to the . treachery of their general 


Jorian, and made themſelves maſters of the greateſt 


part of the territories of this vanquiſhed prince. About 
the ſame time the empire of the Viſigoths, which had 
ſubſiſted in Spain above three hundred years, was totally 
overturned by theſe fierce and ſavage invaders, who allo 
took poſſeſſion of all the maritime coaſts of Gaul from 


the Pyrenean mountains to the river Rhone, from whence 


they made frequent excurſions, and ravaged the neigh- 
bouring countries with fire and ſword. 

The rapid progreſs of theſe bold invaders was, indeed, 
checked by CHarRLEs MARTEL, who gained a ſignal vic- 
tory over them in a bloody action near the city of Poztzers, 


their ſtrength and their ferocity, and returned with new 
violence to their devaſtations, This engaged CHARLE- 
MAGNE to lead a formidable army into Spain, with a de- 
ſign to deliver that whole country from the oppreſſive yoke 
of the Saracens : but this grand enterprize, though i: 
did not entirely miſcarry, was not, however, attended 
with the ſignal ſucceſs, that was expected from it [7], 
The inroads of this warlike people were felt by many of 


Several parts of Italy ſuffered from their incurſions ; the 
iſland of Sardinia was reduced under their yoke ; and 


numan manner. Hence the Chriſtian religion in Spair 
and Sardinia ſuffered e under theſe violent 
e 


O] Jo. MaRIAN A, Rerum Hi iſpanicarum, lib. vi. cap. Xx1. Eu· 
SEBE RENAUDOT. Hifloria Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 253. Jo. 
DE FERRERAS, Hiftoire ae Eſpagne, tom. ii. p. 4238. 

[9] PaAuLus DiacoNus, De geſtis Lon obard. hb. vi. cap. xlri. 
Jin. Jo. MARIAN a, Rerum Hiſpan. lib. vii. cap. iii. BaYLE's Did. 
zonary, at the article ABDERAMUS. FERRERAS, Hift 4 Eſpagi 
tom. ii. p. 463. | 

LTI HENR. de BuNau, 7 eutſche Kayſer- und Reichs Hiſtorit, 
tom. ii. p. 392. * Hiſt. 4 ' Zſpagite tom. ii. p. 506. 7 
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In Germany, and the adjacent countries, the Chriſtians 
were aſſailed by another ſort of enemies; for all ſuch as 
adhered to the Pagan ſuperſtitions beheld them with the 
moſt inveterate hatred, and perſecuted them with the 


moſt unrelenting violence and fury [s]. Hence, in ſeve- 


ral places, caſtles and fortreſſes were erected to reſtrain che 
incurſions of theſe Barbarian zealots, 
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CHAPTER L 
Concerning the flate of letters and philoſophy during this 
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| century, * 
e EN . I. HERE were not wanting among the Greeks 
VII. men of genius and talents, who might have con- 


P A 1H. tributed to prevent the total decline of literature; but 

The date of their zeal was damped by the tumults and deſolations 

learning a- that reigned in the empire; and while both church and 

a Bagg ſtate were menaced with approaching ruin, the learned 

were left deſtitute of that protection which gives both 

vigour and ſucceſs to the culture of the arts and ſciences, 

Hence few or none of the Greeks were at all famous 

either for elegance of diction, true wit, copious erudition, 

or a zealous attachment to the ſtudy of philoſophy, and 

the inveſtigation of truth. Frigid homilies, inſipid nar- 

rations of the exploits of pretended ſaints, vain and ſub- 

tile diſputes about uneſſential and trivial ſubjects, vehe- 

1 ment and bombaſtic declamations for or againſt the erecti- 

1 on and worſhip of images, hiſtories compoſed without 

1 method or judgment; ſuch were monuments of Grecian 
learning in this miſerable age. 

II. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the Ariſtote- 
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BUT | : The progreſs _ a |; : 
1 of the Ari- lian philoſophy was taught every where in the public 
J | fotclan ſchools, and was propagated in all places with conſider- 


Failoſophs. able ſucceſs, The doctrine of PLATO had loſt all its 
credit in the ſchools, after the repeated ſentences of con- 
demnation that had been paſſed upon the opinions of 

1 ORlo Ex, and the troubles which the Neſtorian and Euty- 

_ | chian controverſies had excited in the church; ſo that 

4 Platoniſm now was almoſt confined to the ſolitary retreats 

of the monaſtic orders. Of all the writers in this cen- 

tury, who contributed to the illuſtration and progreſs of 
the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, the moſt eminent was JoHN 

DaMASCENUS, who compoſed a conciſe, plain, and 

com- 


* 


Cup. J. L.oetters and Philoſophy, 35 
comprehenſive view of the docttines of the Stagirite, forthe © E N T. 


Inſtruction of the more ignorant, and in a manner adapted VIII. 


iti 18 |} II. 
to common capacities. This little work excited numbers, Seto 


both in Greece and Syrigy to the ſtudy of that philoſophy, 


whoſe proſelytes increaſed daily. The Neſtorians and Ja- 

cobites were alſo extremely diligent in the ſtudy of Arts- 

TOTLE's writings, from whence they armed themſelves 

with ſophiſms and quibbles, which they employed againſt 

the Greeks in the controverſy concerning the nature 

and perſon of CHRIS H . | 
III. The literary hiſtory of the Latins exhibits innume- Th. revival 

rable inſtances of the groſſeſt ignorance [a], which will of learning 

not, however, appear ſurprizing to ſuch as conſider, pn gran 

with attention, the ſtate of Europe in this century. If Charle- 

we except ſome poor remains of learning, which were yet magne. 

to be found at Rome, and in certain cities of Y:aly [5], the 

ſciences ſeemed to have abandoned the continent, and fix- 

ed their reſidence in Britain and Ireland [c]. Thoſe, 

therefore, of the Latin writers, who were diſtinguiſhed 

by their learning and genius, were all (a few French and 

[talians excepted) either Britiſh or Scotch, ſuch as ALcu- 

iv, BEDE, EGBERT, CLEMENS, DUNGALLUs, Acca, 

and others. CHARLEMAGNE, whoſe political talents 

were embelliſhed by a conſiderable degree of learning, and 

an ardent zeal for the culture of the ſciences, endeavoured 

to diſpel the profound ignorance that reigned in his domi- 

nions; in which excellent undertaking he was animated 

and directed by the counſels of AlcuIx. With this view 

he drew, firſt from Ttaly, and afterwards from Britain and 

Ireland, by his liberality, eminent men, who had diſtin- 

guiſhed themſelves in the various branches of literature; 

and excited the ſeveral orders of the clergy and monks by 

various encouragements, and the nobility, and others of 

eminent rank, by his own example, to the purſuit of 

knowledge in all its branches, human and divine, 
VI. In the proſecution of this noble delign, the great- Cathedral 


| eſt part of the biſhops erected, by the expreſs order of the aud mone- 


| ic ſchools 
[a] Vip. STEPH, BaLuz, Obſervat. ad Reginonem Prumienſem erecked. 
+ #0, ; . vo | * © . 2 2 0 
[I] Lup. Ax r. MURATORI Autig. Italicæ medii avi, tom. iii. 
p. 811. | | : 1 f | 
[c] Jac. Uss%RIUS, Pref. ad Syilogen Epiſtolarum Hibernicarum. 
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empe ror, Cathedral ictiools (ſo called from their lying con- 
tiguous to the »>1\nuipal.church in each dioceſe) in which 
the youth, which were ſet apart for the ſervice of CHRIST, - 


received a learned and religious dation, 'Thoſe alſo of 
the abbots, who had any zeal for the cauſe of Chriſtiani- 


ty, opened ſchools in their monaſteries, in which the more 


learned of the fraternity inſtructed ſuch as were deſigned 


for the monaſtic ſtate, or the ſacerdotal order, in the La- 


tin language, and other branches of learning ſuitable to 
their future deſtination. It was formerly believed, that 


the univerſity of Paris was erected by CHARLEMAGNE, 
but this opinion is rejected by ſuch as 1 ſtudied, with 


But not at- 
tended with 
the Jehred 


ſuccets. 


8 


impartiality, the hiſtory of this age; though it is "unde- 
niably evident that this great prince had the honour of lays. 
ing, in ſome meaſure, the foundation of that noble inſti- 
tution, and that the beginnings from which it aroſe were 
owing entirely to him [4]. However this queſtion be de- 
cided, it is undeniably certain, that the zeal of this empe- 
ror, for. the propagation and advancement of letters, was 
very great, and manifeſted its ardor by a conſiderable num- 
ber of excellent eſtabliſhments ; nor among others muſt 
we paſs with ſilence the famous Palatine ſchool, which he 
erected with a view to baniſh ignorance from his court ; 
and in which the princes of the blood, and the children 
of the nobility, were educated by the moſt learned and il- 
luſtrious maſters of the times [e]. 

V. Theſe excellent eſtabliſhments were not, however, 
attended with the delired ſucceſs ; nor was- the improve- 
ment of the youth, in learning and virtue, at all pro- 
portioned to the pains that were taken, and the boun- 
ty that was beſtowed to procure them a liberal edu- 
cation. This, indeed, will not appear ſurprizing, 
when we conſider that the moſt learned and renowned 
naſters of theſe times were men of very little genius and 
abilities, and that their Yew of erudition and philoſo- 


[d] The reaſons that have 3 uſed, to. prove CHARLEMAGNE 
the founder of the univerſity of Paris, are accurately colle&ed in DU 
BouLAY, Hiftoria Academiæ Pariſ. tom. i. p. 91. But they have 
been retuted by the following learned men in a victorious manner, 
ig. MABILLON, A4. Sanct. Ord. Benedict. tom. v. Pref. $ 187, 
182. LAUNOY. CLAUD. JOLY, De ſcholis. 

[e] BouLar, Hifior. Acadcin. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 281. MABIL- 
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phy was nothing more than a lean and ghaſtly ſkeleton c E N T, 
equally unfit for ornament and uſe, The whole circle of , N 
ſciences was compoſed of, what they called, the ſeven li- MT 
beral arts, viz, grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, 
muſic, geometry, and aſtronomy [/]; the three former 
of which they diſtinguiſhed by the title of trivium, and the 
four latter by that of qguadrivium, Nothing can be con- 
ceived more wretchedly barbarous than the manner in 
which tlzeſe ſciences were taught, as we may eaſily per- 
ceive from ALCUiN's treatiſe concerning them [g]; and 
the diſſertations of St. AuGusT1N on the ſame ſubject, 
which were in the higheſt repute at this time, In the 
ereateſt part of the ſchools, the public teachers ventured 
no further than the trivium, and confined their inſtructi- 
ons to grammar, rhetoric, and logic: they, however, 
who, after paſſing the trivium, and alſo the guadrivi um, 
were deſirous of riſing yet higher in their literary purſuits, 
were exhorted to apply themſelves to the ſtudy of CAss lo- 
DORE and BoETH1Us, as if the progreſs of human know- 


ledge was bounded by the diſcoveries of thoſe two learned 
writers. 5 


„ * e 
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Concerning the doftors and nini ers of the church, and its 
form of government, during thts century. 


= | I T HAT corruption of manners, which diſhonoured «4, ,;c« of 
5 the clergy in the former century, increaſed, in- the clergy, 
. ſtead of diminiſhing, in this, and diſcovered itſelf under 

* the moſt odious characters, both in the eaſtern and 

x weſtern provinces, In the eaſt there aroſe the moſt violent 

| WM diflenfions and quarrels among the biſhops and doctors 

- of the church, wy forgetting the duties of their ſta- 


s LFI Herm. ConRINGH Antiguitat. Academice, Diff. iii. p. 80. 
9 Jac. Thomas Programmata, p. 368. Obſervation. Halenf bum, 
| tom. vi. Obſerv. xiv. p. 118. 

i [z] ALCUINI Opera, part ii. p. 1245. edit. Quercetani, It is, 
? however, to be obſerved, that the treatiſe of ALCUIN, here referred to, 
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tions, and the cauſe of CHRIST in which they were en- 
gaged, threw the ſtate into combuſtion by their outrage- 
ous clamours, and their ſcandalous diviſions; and even 
went fo far as to embrue their hands in the blood of their 
brethren who differed from them-in opinion. In the weſt- 
ern world, Chriſtianity was not lefs diſgraced by the lives 
and ations of thoſe who pretended to be the luminaries of 
the church, and who ought to have been ſo in reality by 
exhibiting examples of piety and virtue to their flock, 
The clergy abandoned themſelves to their paſſions with- 


out moderation or reſtraint : they were diſtinguiſhed by 


their luxury, their gluttony, and their luſt; they gave 
themſelves up to diſſipations of various kinds, to the plea- 
ſures of hunting, and, what was ſtill more remote from 
their ſacred character, to military ſtudies [y] and enter- 
prizes. They had alſo ſo far extinguiſhed every principle of 


fear and ſhame, that they becameincorrigible; nor could 
the various laws enacted againſt their vices by CakLoman, 


The venera- 
tion in 
which the 
clergy were 
held in the 
welt, 


PEPIN, and CHARLEMAGNE at all contribute to ſet bounds 
to their licentiouſneſs, or to bring about their reformati- 


on ſi]. 


II. It is, indeed, amazing, that, notwithſtanding the 


ſhocking nature of fuch vices, eſpecially i in a ſet of men 


whoſe profeſſion obliged them to diſplay to the world the 
attracting luſtre of virtuous example; and notwithſtand- 
ing the perpetual troubles and complaints which theſe 
vices occaſioned ; the clergy were till held, corrupt as 
they were, in the higheſt veneration, and were honoured, 
as a ſort of deities, by the ſubmiſſive multitude. This 
veneration for the biſhops and clergy, and the influence 
and authority it gave them over the people, were, in- 


deed, carried much higher in the weſt than in the eaſtern 


provinces; and the reaſons of this difference will appear 
manifeſt to ſuch as conſider the cuſtoms and manners that 


prevailed among the barbarous nations, which were, at 


this time, maſters of Eurepe, before their converſion to 
Chriſtianity. All theſe nations, during their continuance 
under the darkneſs of paganiſm, were abſolutely enſlaved 


[5] STEPH, BALUZIUS, at Reginon. Prumienſem, p. 563. 

WILkIxs, Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ, tom. 1. p. 90. 
[7] STEPH. BALUZ. Capitular. regum Francor. tom. i. p. 189. 
208. 275. 493, KC. . 
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to their prieſts, without whoſe counſel and authority they 
tranſacted nothing of the leaſt importance, either in civil 
or military affairs [4]. Upon their converſion to Chriſti- 
anity, they, therefore, thought proper to transfer to the 
miniſters of their new religion, the rights and privileges 
of their former prieſts: and the Chriſtian biſhops, in 
their turn, were not only ready to accept the offer, but 
uſed all their diligence and dexterity to ſecure and aſſert 
to themſelves, and their ſueceſſors, the dominion and au- 
thority which the miniſters of paganiſm had uſurped over 
an ignorant and brutiſh people. £0 

III. The honours and privileges, which the weſtern 
nations had voluntarily corfifred upon the biſhops, and 
other doCtors of the church, were now augmented with 
new and immenſe acceſſions of opulence and authority. 
The endowments of the church and monaſteries, and 
the revenues of the biſhops, were hitherto conſiderable ; 


but in this century a new and ingenious method was 


1 | | . 8 5 
[] Julius CæsAR, De bello Gallico, lib. v. c. 13. © Druides 
“ magno ſunt apud eos honore : nam fere de omnibus controverſiis, 
* publicis privatiſque, conſtituunt; et, ſi quod eſt admiſſum facinus, 


e fi cædes facta, fi de hæreditate, fi de finibus controverſia eſt, iidem 
« decernunt, præmia, pœnaſque conſtituunt: ſi qui aut publicus 


* eorum decreto non ſtetit, ſacrificiis mterdicunt=Druides a bello 
e abeſſe conſueverunt, neque tributa una cum reliquis pendunt : 
© militiæ vacationem, omniumque rerum habent immunitatem. Tan- 
« tis excitati premiis, et ſua ſponte multi in diſciplinam conveniunt, 
<* et a parentibus propinquiſque mittuntur.” TaciTus (De mor. 
Germanorum, cap. vii. p. 384. edit. Gronov.) expreſſes alſo the 
power and author of the prieſts or Druids in the following terms: 
« Neque enim animadvertere, neque vincire, neque verberare quidem, 
*« niſi ſacerdotibus permiſſum, non quaſi in pœnam, nee ducis juſſu, 


* ſed velut Deo imperante.” And again, cap. ii.“ Silentium per 


e ſacerdotes, quibus et tum coercendi jus eſt, imperatur.” HEL- 
MOLDUS, Chron. Sclaworum, lib. 1. cap. xxxvi. p. go. expreſſes 
himſelf to the ſame purpoſe, © Major Flaminis, quam Regis, apud 
** 1pſos veneratio eſt. And again, lib. ii. cap. xii. p. 235. Rex 


apud eos modicæ æſtimationis eſt comparatione Flaminis. Ille 


denim reſponſa perquirit Rex et populus ad illius nutum pen- 
dent.“ This ancient cuſtom of honouring their prieſts, and ſubmit- 
ung, in all things, to their deciſions, was ſtill preſerved by the Ger- 
mans, and the other European nations, after their converſion to 
Chriſtianity: and this furniſhes a ſatisfactory anſwer to that queſtion, 
Dix. How it came to paſs, that the Chriſtian prieſthood obtained in 
the weſt that enormous degree of authority, which js ſo contrary to 
tne poſitive precepts of CHRIST, and the nature and genius of his 


divine religion, | 
found 
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found out of acquiring much greater riches to the church, 
and of increaſing its wealth through ſucceeding ages. 
An opinion prevailed univerſally at this time, though its 
authors are not known, that the puniſhment which the 
righteous judge of the world has reſerved for the tranſ. 
greſſions of the wicked, was to be prevented and annul- 
led, by liberal donations to God, to the ſaints, to the 
churches and. clergy. In conſequence of this notion, 
the great and opulent, who were, generally ſpeaking, the 
molt remarkable, for their flagitious and abominable lives, 
offered, out of the abundande which they had received by 
inheritance, or acquired by rapine, rich donations to de- 


_ parted ſaints, their miniſters upon earth, and the keepers 


They are 
inveſted 
with prin- 
eipalties and 
royal do- 
mains. 


of the temples that were erected in their honour, in order 


to avoid the ſufferings and penalties annexed by the 
prieſts to tranſgreſſion in this life [I], and to eſcape the 


miſery denounced againſt the wicked in a future ſtate, 
This new and commodious method of making atonement 
for iniquity, was the principal ſource of thoſe immenſe 
treaſures, which, from this period, began to flow in up- 
on the clergy, the churches, and monaſteries, and con- 
tinued to enrich them through ſucceeding ages down to 
the preſent time []. | 1 Re 

IV. But here it is highly worthy of obſervation, that 
the donations which princes and perſons of the firſt rank 
preſented, in order to make expiation for their fins, and 
to ſatisfy the juſtice of God, and the demands of the 
clergy, did not only conſiſt in thoſe private poſſeſſions, 
which every citizen may enjoy, and with which the 
churches and convents were already abundantly enriched; 


[1] The temporal penalties here mentioned were rigorous faſts, 


- bodily pains and mortifications, long and frequent prayers, pilgri- 


mages to the tembs of ſaints and martyrs, and ſuch like auſterities. 
Theſe were the penalties, which the prieſts impoſed upon ſuch as had 
confeſſed their crimes ; and as they were ſingularly grievous to thoſe 
who had led voluptuous lives, and were deſirous of continuing in the 
ſame eourſe of licentious pleaſure, effeminacy, and eaſe ; thericher 
ſoit of tranſgreſſors embraced eagerly this new method of expiation, 
and willingly gave a part of their ſubſtance to avoid ſuch ſevere and 
rigorous penalties. * e | 
[zz] Hence, by a known form of ſpeech, they who offered donati- 
ons to the church or clergy were ſaid to do this for the redemption 
of their ſoul ; and the gifts themſelves were generally called the price 
. tranſgræſſion. See LuD. ANT. MURATOR1 Diff. De Redemptious 
eccatorum, in his Antiquitates Italice medii ævi, tom. v. p. 712. 
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no: theſe donations were carried to a much more extra- CENT. 


vagant length, and the church was endowed with ſeveral 
of thoſe public grants, which are peculiar to princes and 
ſovereign ſtates, and which are commonly called regalia, 
or toyal domains. Emperors, kings, and princes, ſignali- 
zed their ſuperſtitious veneration for the clergy, by inveſt- 
ing biſhops, churches, and monaſteries, in the poſſeſſion 
of whole provinces, cities, caſtles, and fortreſſes, with 
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all the rights and prerogatives of ſovereignty that were 


annexed to them under the dominion of their former ma- 
ſters. Hence it came to paſs that they, who, by their 
holy profeſſion, were appointed to proclaim to the world 
the vanity of human grandeur, and to inſpire into the 
minds of men, by their inſtructions and their example, a 
noble contempt of ſublunary things, became themſelves 


ſcandalous ſpectacles of worldly pomp, ambition, and 


ſplendour ; were created dukes, counts, and marquiſes, jud- 
ges, legiſlators, and ſovereigns; and not only gave laws 


to nations, but alſo, upon many occaſions, gave battle 


to their enemies at the head of numerous armies of their 
own raiſing. It is here that we are to look for the ſource 
of thoſe dreadful tumults and calamities, that ſpread de- 
ſolation through Europe, in after-times, particularly of 
thoſe bloody wars concerning invęſtitures, and thoſe ob- 
ſtinate contentions and diſputes about the regalia. 
V. The exceſſive donations that were made to the cler- 
gy, and that extravagant liberality that augmented dai] 
the treaſures of the European churches (to which theſe 


donations and this liberality were totally confined) began 


in this century; nor do we find any examples of the like 
munificence in preceding times. From hence we may 
conclude, that theſe donations were owing to cuſtoms pe- 
culiar to the European nations, and te the maxims of po- 
licy that were eſtabliſhed among thoſe warlike people. 
The kings of theſe nations, who were employed either in 
uſurpation or ſelf-defence, endeayoured, by all means, 
to attach warmly to their intereſts thoſe whom they con- 
ſidered as their friends and clients; and, for this purpoſe, 

they diſtributed among them extenſive territories, cities, and 
fortreſſes, with the various rights and privileges belonging 
to them, reſerving to themſelves no more than the ſupreme 
dominion, and alſo the military fervice of their powerful 


vaſſals. | 
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vaſſals. This then being the method of governing cuſto- 


mary in Europe, it was eſteemed by princes a high inſtance 


of political prudence to diſtribute among the biſhops, and 
other Chriſtian doCtors, the ſame ſort of donations that 
they had formerly made to their generals and clients; for 
it is not to be believed, that ſuperſtition alone was always 
the principle that drew. forth their liberality. They ex- 


pected more fidelity and loyalty from a ſet of men, who 
were bound by the obligations of religion, and conſecra- 


ted to the ſervice of God, than from a body of nobility, 
compoſed of fierce and impetuous warriors, and accuſtom- 
ed to little elſe than blood-ſhed and rapine. And they 
hoped alſo to check the ſeditious and turbulent ſpirits of 


their vaſſals, and maintain them in their obedience, by 


the influence and authority of the biſhops, whoſe com- 


mands were highly reſpected, and whoſe ſpiritual thunder- 
bolts, rendered formidable by ignorance, ſtruck terror in- 


to the boldeſt and moſt reſolute hearts u]. : | 
VI. This prodigious acceſſion to the opulence and 


to the Ro- Authority of the clergy in the weſt began at their head, 


man pontif, 


the Roman pontif, and ſpread gradually from thence a- 
mong the inferior biſhops, and alſo among the ſacerdotal 
and monaſtic orders. The barbarous nations, who re 

[a] The account here given of the riſe of theelergy to ſuch enor- 


mous degrees of opulenge and authority is corroborated by the fol- 
lowing remarkable paſſage of WILLIAM of MALMESBURY (Lib. v. 


De rebus geſtis regum Anglie), Carolus Magnus, pro contundenda 


ce gentium illarum ferocia, omnes pene terras eccleſiis contulerat, con- 
« ſilioſiſſime perpendens, nolle ſacri ordinis homines, tam facile quam 
1 Laicos, fidelitatem Domini rejicere: præterea ſi Laici rebellarent, 
« jllos poſſe excommunicationis auctoritate et potentiæ ſeveritate 
« compeſcere. This is, doubtleſs, the true reaſon why CHARLE- 
MAGNE, who was far from being a ſuperſtitious prince, or a ſlave te 
the clergy, augmented ſo vaſtly the juriſdiction of the Roman pontif in 
Germany, Italy, and the other countries, where he had extended his 
conqueſts, and accumulated upon the biſhops ſuch ample poſſeſſions. 


He expected more loyalty and ſubmiſſion from the clergy than from 


the laity; and he augmented the riches and authority of the former, 
in order to ſecure his throne againſt the aſſaults of the latter. As the 
biſhops were univerſally held inthe higheſt veneration, he made uſe of 
their influence in checking the rebellious ſpirit of his dukes, counts, and 


knights, who were frequently very troubleſome. CHARLEMAGNE, 


for inſtance, had much to fear from the. dukes of Benewento, 


Spoleto, and Capua, when the government of the Lombards was 


overturned: * therefore made over a conſiderable part of Italy to the 
f 


Roman pontif, whoſe ghoſtly authority, opulence, and threafnings 
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ceived the goſpel, looked upon the biſhop of Rome, as C E N x. 
the ſucceſſor of their chief druid, or high prieſt, And 1 VIII. 1 
as this tremendous druid had enjoyed, under the dark⸗- ?_* 
neſs of paganiſm, a boundleſs authority, and had been 
treated with a degree of veneration, that, through its 
ſervile exceſs, degenerated into terror; fo the barbarous 
nations, upon their converſion to Chriſtianity, thought 8 
proper to confer upqn the chief of the biſhops the ſame 
honours and the ſame authority that had formerly been 
veſted in their arch-druid [o]. The Roman pontif re- 
ceived, with ſomething more than a mere ghoſtly delight, 
theſe auguſt privileges; and leaſt, upon any change of 
affairs, attempts might be made to deprive him of them, 
he ſtrengthened his title to theſe extraordinary honours, n 
by a variety of paſſages drawn from ancient hiſtory, and, 
what was ſtill more aſtoniſhing, by arguments of a religi- 
ous nature, This conduct of a fuperſtitious people 
ſwelled the arrogance of the Roman druid to an enor- 
mous ſize z and gave to the ſee of Rome that high pre- 
eminence and that deſpotic authority, in civil and political 
matters, that were unknown to former ages. Hence, 
among other unhappy circumſtances, aroſe that moſt 
monftrous and moſt pernicious opinion, that ſuch perfons 
as were excluded from the commouion of the church 
by the pontif himſelf, or any of the biſhops, forfeited 
thereby not only their civil rights and advantages as citi- 
; zens, but even the common claims and privileges of hu- 
were ſo proper to reſtrain thoſe powerful and vindictive princes from 
' ſeditious inſurrections, or to quell ſuch tumults as they might ven- 
ture to excite. Nor was CHARLEMAGNE the only prince who ho- 
noured the clergy from ſuch political views; the other kings and 
princes of Europe acted much in the ſame manner, and from the ſame 
principles, as will appear evident to all who confider, with attention, 
the forms of government, and the methods of governing, that took 
place in this century. So that the exceſſive augmentation of ſacerdo- 
tal opulence and authority, which many look upon as the work of 
ſuperſtition alone, was, in many inſtances, an effect of political 
prudence. We ſhall conſider, preſently, the terrors of excommu- 
mcation, which WILLIAM of MALMESBURY touches but curſorily 
in the latter words of the paſſages above quoted. | = 
] CAESAR ſpeaks thus of the chief or arch-druid': © His omnibus 
** druidibus præeſt unus, qui SUMMAM inter eos (Celtas) habet auc- 
5 toritatem. Hoc mortuo, ſi qui ex reliquis excellit dignitate, ſucce- 
dit. At ſi ſunt plures pares, ſuffragio Druidum adlegitur : nonnun- 


quam etiam armis de principatu contendunt.” vide JUL. CaSARg 
De bella Gallico, lib. vi. cap. xiii. 
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manity. This horrid opinion, which was a fatal ſource 
of wars, maſlacres; and rebellions without number, and 
which contributed more than any thing elſe to augment 


and confirm the papal authority, was, unhappily for Eu- 


rope, borrowed by Chriftians, or rather by the clergy, 


from the Pagan ſuperſtitions /]. 


VII. We ſee in the annals of the French nation the 
following remarkable and ſhocking inſtance of the enor- 
mous power that was, at this time, veſted in the Roman 
pontif. PEPIN, who was mayor of the palace to CHIL- 


[J Though excommunication, from the time of CONSTANTINE 
the Great, was, in every part of the Chriftian world, attended with 
many diſagreeable effects, yet its higheſt terrors were confined to Eu- 
rope, where its aſpect was truly formidable and hideous. It acquir- 


ed alſo, in the eighth century, new acceſſions of terror; ſo that, from 


that period, the communication practiſed in Europe differed entirely 
from that which was in uſe in other parts of Chriſtendom. Excom- 
municated perſons were indeed conſidered, in all places, as objects of 
averſion both to God and men: but they were not, on this account, 
robbed of the Kc of citizens, nor of the rights of humanity; 


much leſs were thoſe kings and princes, whom an inſolent biſhop had 


thought proper to exclude from the communion of the church, ſup- 
poſed to forfeit, on that account, their crowns or their territories, 
But, from this century, it was quite otherwiſe in Europe; excommu- 
nication received that infernal power which diſſolved all connexions; 
ſo that thoſe whom the biſhops, or their chief, excluded from church 
communion, were degraded to a level with the beaſts. Under this 
horrid ſentence, the king, the ruler, the huſband, the father, nay, even 
the nan, forfeited all their rights, all their advantages, the claims of 
nature, and the privileges of ſociety, What then was the origin of 
this unnatural power which excommunication acquired ? It was 
briefly as follows: Upon the converſion of the barbarous nations to 
Chriſtianity, theſe new and ignorant proſelytes confounded the ex- 
communication in uſe among Chriſtians with that which had been 
practiſed in the times of paganiſm by the prieſts of the gods, and 
conſidered them as of the ſame nature and effect. The Roman pon- 
tifs, on the other hand, were too artful not to countenance and en- 
courage this error; and, therefore, employed all ſorts of means to 
gain credit to an opinion ſo proper to gratify their ambition, and to 
aggrandize, in general, the epiſcopal order. That this is the true 
origin of the extenſive and horrid influence of the European and 
Papal excommunication, will appear evident to ſuch as caſt an eye 
upon the following paſſage of Cs AR, De bello Gallico, lib. vi. cap. 
xiii.“ S1 qui aut privatus aut publicus Druidum decreto non ſtetit, 
s ſfacrificiis interdicunt. Hæc pœna eſt apud eos graviſhma. 
« Quibus ita eſt interdictum, ii numero impiorum et ſceleratorum 
te habentur, iis omnes decedunt, aditum eorum ſermonemque defu- 
ce giunt, ne quid ex contagione incommodi accipiant: neque Hs pe- 
* tentibus JUS REDDITUR, neque honos ullus communicatur.” 


DERIC 
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pERICc III, and who, in the exerciſe of that high 
high office, was poſſeſſed, in reality, of the royal power 
and authority, not contented with this, aſpired to the 
titles and honours of majeſty, and formed the defign of 
dethroning his ſovereign. For this purpoſe the - ſtates: of 
the realm were aſſembled by Pepin, A. D. 751; and 
though they. were devoted to the intereſts of this ambitious 
uſurper, they gave it as their opinion, that the biſhop of 
Rome was previouſly to be conſulted, whether the exe- 
cution of ſuch a project was lawful or not. In conſe- 
quence of this, ambaſſadors were ſent by PEPIN to ZA- 
CHARY, the reigning pontif, with the following queſtion : 
Whether the divine law did not permit a valiant and war- 
like people to dethrone a puſillanimous and indolent monarch, 


CENT, 
Y VIII. 
PART. II. 


— IO Spe 


who was incapable of aiſcharging any of the functions of 


royalty, and to ſubſtitute in his place one more worthy to rule, 
and who had alreauy rendered moſt important ſervices to the 


Lombards, rendered - his anſwer ſuch as the uſurper de- 
fired. And when this favourable deciſion of the Roman 
oracle was publiſhed in France, the unhappy CHiLDERIC 


| was ſtript of royalty without the leaſt oppoſition; and 


EPIN, without the ſmalleſt reſiſtance from any quarter, 
ſtept into the throne of his maſter and his ſovereign. 
Let the abettors of the papal authority ſee, how they can 
juſtify in CHRIS T's pretended vice-gerent upon earth a 
deciſion, which is ſo glaringly repugnant to the laws 
and precepts of the divine Saviour [q]. This deciſion 

[9] See LE CornTE Annal. Francie Eccleſ- MtEzERAY, Da- 
NIEL, and the other Gallic and German hiſtorians, concerning this 
important event; but particularly Bos8UET Defenſ. declarations 
Cleri Gallicam, part I. p. 225. PETR. Rival Diſertations Hiſtor. 
et Critiques ſur divers ſujets, Dill. ii. p. 70. Dill. ini. p. 156. Lond. 
1726, in 8vo. HENR. de Bunavu, Hiftoria Imperii Germanici, 
tom. ii, p. 288. This remarkable event is not, indeed, related in the 
lame manner by all hiſtorians, and it is generally repreſented. under 


| the falſeſt colours by thoſe, who, from a ſpirit of blind zeal and ex- 


ceſſive adulation, ſeize every occaſion of exalting the dignity and au- 
thority of the biſhops of Rome. Such writers aſſert, that it was by 

ACHARY'S authority as pontif, and not, in conſequence of his 
opinion as a caſuiſt or divine, that the crown was taken from the 
head of CHILDERIC, and placed upon that of PEPIN. Butthis the 
French abſolutely and juſtly deny. Had it, however, been ſo, the 
co of the pontif would have been much greater than it was in ro- 

V. 


Vox. Il, F was 


— 


fate? The ſituation of ZAchARVY, who ſtood much in 
need of the ſuccours of PEPIN againſt the Greeks and 
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was ſolemnly confirmed by STEHEN II, the ſucceſſor of 


ZACHARY, who undertook a journey into France, in the 
year 754, in order to ſollicit aſſiſtance againſt the Lom- 


bards; and who, at the ſame time, diſſolved the obliga- 


tion of the oath of fidelity and allegiance which PRPIx 


The advan- 


tages derived 
to the ſee 


of Rome 
from the at- 
tachments 
ot its biſhops 
to the kings 
of France, © 


bards employed the unit 


had ſworn to CHILDERtc, and: violated, by his uſurpa- 
tion, in the year 751. And to render his title to the 


crown as ſacred as poſſible, STEPHEN anointed andicrown- 
ed him, with his wife and two ſons, for the ſecond 

VIII. This compliance of the Roman pontifs proved 
an abundant ſource of opulence and credit to the church, 


and to its aſpiring miniſters. When that part of 7rah, 
which was as yet ſubje& to the Grecian empire, was in- 


volved in confuſion and trouble, by the ſeditions and tu- 
mults which aroſe from the imperial edicts [s] againſt the 
erection and worſhip of ages 3 the kings of the Lom- 

influence of their arms and 
negociations in order to terminate theſe conteſts, Their 
ſucceſs, indeed, was only advantageous to themſelves; 
for they managed matters ſo as to become, by degrees, 
maſters of the Grecian provinces in [taly, which were 
ſubject to the Exarch, who reſided at Kavenna, Nay, 
one of theſe monarchs, named AI1STULPHUs, carried 
his views ſtill further. Elated with theſe new acceſſions 


r] PePiN had been anointed, by the legate BONIFACE at 
Saifſons, ſoon after his election; but thinking that ceremony perform- 


ed by the pope, would recommend him more to the reſpect of his ſub- 


jects, he deſired that it ſhould be performed anew by STEPHEN, 
PIN is the firſt French monarch, who received this unction as 2 
ceremony of coronation, at leaſt according to the reports of the mok 
credible hiſtorians. His predeceſſors were proclaimed: by being lifted 
up on a ſhield, and the holy pbial of CLovis is now, univerſally re- 
garded as fabulous. The cuſtom. of anointing kings at their coro- 
nation was, however, more ancient than the time of Pepin, and was 
obſerved long before that period both in Scotland and Spain. See 


_ EpMuND MARTENE, De Antig. Becleſ. Ritib, tom. iii. cap. x. As 


alſo Bux Av, Hifloria Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 301. 366. 
8 [5]. The author has here. in view the edits of LEO Is AukI- 
cus and CONSTANTINE COPRONYMUS. The former publiſhed 
in the year 726, a famous edi& againſt the worſhip of images, which 
occaſioned many conteſts and much diſturbance both in church and 
ſtate; and the latter aſſembled. at Conſtantinople, in the year 754 
a council of 338 biſhops, who. unanimouſly condemned not only the 
avor/brp, but allo, the ſe, of images. & | p 
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to his dominions, he meditated the conqueſt of Rome and its C E N . 
territory, and formed the ambitious project of reducing all VIII 
Italy under the yoke of the Lombards. The terrified pontif, en 
STEPHEN II, addrefles himfelf to his powerful patron and | 
protector PEPIx, repreſents to bim his deplorable condi- 
tion, and implores his aſſiſtance. The French monarch 
embarks, with zeal, in the cauſe of the ſuppliant pontif; 
croſſes the Alps, A. D. 754, with a numerous army; 
and having defeated AIsTULPHUs, obliged him, by a 
ſolemn treaty, to deliver up to the ſee of Rome, the ex- 
archate of Ravenna, Pentapolis, and all the cities, caſtles, The Conati- 
and territories which he had ſeized in the Roman duke- 2.9 1-0 
dom. It was not, however, long before the Lombard ; 
prince violated, without remorſe, an engagement which 

he had entered into with reluctance. In the year 755 he 

laid ſiege to Rome for the ſecond time, but was again ob- 

liged to ſue for peace by the victorious arms of Pepin, 

who returned into /taly, and forcing the Lombard to exe- 

cute the treaty he had ſo audaciouſly violated, made a new 

grant of the exarchate [7], and of Pentapolis to the Ro- 

man pontif and his ſucceſſors in the apoſtolic ſee of St. 

PETER. And thus was the biſhop of Rome raiſed to the 

rank of a temporal prince, 


: [t] See CAR. SiG0N1vUs, De regno Italiæ, lib. iii. p. 202. tom. 
u, opp. Bu N Au, Hiſtoria Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 301. 366. 


ot MURATORI Annali d' Italiæ, tom. iv. p. 310. The real limits of 
*; the exarchate, granted by PEPIN to the Roman pontif, have been 
he much controverted among the learned, and hie ve, particularly in our 
x, times, employed the reſearches of ſeveral eminent writers, 'The biſhops 
77 of Rome extend the limits of this exarchate as far as they can with any 
of appearance of decency or probability; while their adverſaries are as 
ed zealous in contracting this famous grant within narrower bounds. 
0 See Lud. ANT. MURAaTOR. Droits de] Empire fur I Etat Ecclęſi- 
4 aſtique, cap. i, ii. As alſo his Autiquit. Ital. medii avi, tom. i. p. 
vas 64. 68. 926,987. The ſame author treats the matter with more cur- 
Doe cumlpeCtion, tom. v. p. 790. This controverſy can only be termi- 
As nated with facility by an inſpection of PEPIN's grant of the territory 
in queſtion. FONTANINI, in his Firſt defence of the temporal juriſdic- 
K- tion of the ſee of Rome over the city of Commachio, written in Italian, 
ned intimates, that this grant is ſtill in being, and even makes uſe of ſome 


ich phraies that are contained in it (lee the pages 242 and 346 of that 
work). This, however, will ſcarcely be believed. Were it, indeed, true : 
that ſuch adeed is yet in being, its being publiſhed to the world would 
be, undoubtedly, unfavourable to the pretenſions and intereſts of the 
church of Rome. It is at leaſt certain, that in the recent diſpute between 
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CENT. IX. After the death of Pepin, a new attack was made 
VIII. upon the patrimony of St. PETER, by Diperic king of 
PART I. the Lombards, who invaded the territories that had been 
Charlemag- Eranted by the French monarch to the ſee of Rome. In 
ne's grant to this extremity, ADRIAN I, who was pontif at that time, 
FP ag of fled for ſuccour to CHARLEs, the ſon of PEPIN, who, 
; on account of his heroic exploits, was afterwards diſtin- 
by the name of CHARLEMAGNE, This prince, whoſe 
enterpriſing genius led him to ſeize with avidity every op- 
portunity of extending his conqueſts, and whoſe vene- 
ration for the Roman ſee was carried very far, as much 
| from the dictates of policy as ſuperſtition, adopted im- 
| mediately the cauſe of the trembling pontif. He paſſed 
= the Alps with a formidable army A. D. 774, overturned the 
empire of the Lombards in Italy, which had ſubſiſted a. 
bove two hundred years, fent their exiled monarch into 
France, and proclaimed himſelf king of the Lombards. 
Theſe conqueſts offered to CHALEMAGNE an occaſion of 
viſiting Rome, where he not only confirmed the grants 
which had been made by his father to that ſee, but added 
to them new donations, and made to the Roman pontifs a 
þ ceſſion of ſeveral cities and provinces in /zaly, which had 
a not been contained in PEPIN's grant, What thoſe cities 
i and provinces were, is a queſtion difficult to be reſolved 
at this period of time, as it 1s perplexed with much ob- 
ſcurity, from the want of authentic records, by which 
alone it can be decided with certainty (. | 
X. By this act of liberality, which ſeems to carry in 
it the contradictory characters of policy and imprudence, 
emperor JOSEPH and the Roman pontif concerning the city of Com- 
machio, the partiſans of the latter, though frequently called upon 
by thoſe of the emperor to produce this grant, reſuſed conſtantly to 
comply with this demand. On the other hand it muſt be confeſſed, 
that BLANCHINUS, in his Prolegom. ad Anaflaſium de witis pontif. 
Rom. p. 55. has given us, from a Farneſian manuſcript, a ſpecimen 
of this grant, which ſeems to carry the marks of remote antiquity. 
Be that as it may, a multitude of witneſſes unite in aſſuring us, that 
the remorſe of a wounded conſcience was the ſource of PepiN's 
liberality, and that his grant to the Roman pontif was the ſuperſtiti- 
ous remedy by which he hoped to expiate his enormities, and part! 
cularly his horrid perfidy to his maſter CHILDERIC. 
lu] See CAR. SIGONIUS, De regno Italiæ, lib. iii. p. 223. tom. 
11. opp. Bux Au, Hiſtoria Imperii Germanici, tom. ii. p. 368 
PETR. de MAR CA, De concordia ſacerdotii et imperii, lib. i. cap. xii. 
p. 67. LU D. ANTON. MURATORI Droits de Þ Empire ſur l Etat 
Ecclęſiaſtique, cap ii. p. 147. Cow RINOIUSs, De Imperio Roman. 
German. cap. vi. The extent of CHARLEMAGNE's grant to the ſet 
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CHARLEMAGNE opened for himſelf a paſſage to the em- 
pire of the weſt, and to the ſupreme dominion over the ci- 
ty of, Rome and its territory, upon which the weſtern em- 
pire ſeemed then to depend [w]. He had, no doubt, been 


of Rome is as much diſputed as that of Pep1N's, between the parti- 
ſans of the pope, and thoſe of the emperors. They, who plead the cauſe 
of the Roman ſee, maintain, that Cor/ica, Sardinia, Sicily, the territory 
of Sabino, the dutchy of Spoleto, and ſeveral other places were ſolemn- 
ly granted, by CHARLEMAGNE, to St. PETER and his ſucceſſors. 
They, on the other hand, who aſſert the rights of the emperor, di- 
miniſh as far as they can, the munificence of CHARLEs, and con- 
fine this new grant within narrow limits. The reader may conſult 


upon this ſubject the authors of the preſent age, who have publiſhed 


their opinions concerning the pretenſions of the emperors and the 


popes to the cities of Commachio and Florence, and the dutchies of 


Parma and Placentia ; but above all, the learned BERRET's 
excellent treatiſe, intitled, Diſſertatio Chorographica de Italia 
medii avi, f. 33. The ſpirit of party ſeems, in this controverſy, 
as in many others, to have blinded the diſputants on both 
ſides of the queſtion ; and this, together with the difficulty of avoid- 
ing miſtakes upon a point involved in ſuch deep obſcurity, has 
in many caſes, rendered the truth inviſible to both the contending 
parties. With reſpect to the motives that induced CHARLEMAGNE 
to make this grant, they are much leſs doubtful than the extent of 
the grant irſelf. ADRIAN affirms, that the monarch's view was to 
atone for his fins by this act of liberality to the church, as we ſee in 
a letter from that pontif to CHARLEMAGNE, which is publiſhed in 
MUuRATORI'Ss Scriptores rerum Italicar. tom. iii. part II. p. 265. 
and of which the following paſſage is remarkable: Venientes ad 


nos de Capua, quam Beato Petro apoſtolorum principi PRO MER“ 


ce CEDE ANIMZ VESTRE atque ſempiterna memoria cum ceteris 
5 civitatibus obtuliſtis.*” It is not indeed unlikely, that CHARLE- 


MAN E, who affected that kind of piety which was the characteriſtic 


of this barbarous age, mentioned this ſuperſtitious motive in the act 
of ceſſion by which he confirmed his donation to the church; but ſuch 
as are acquainted with the character of this prince, and the hiſtory of 
this period, will be cautious in attributing his generoſity to this re- 
ligious principle alone. His grand motive was, undoubtedly, of an 
ambitious kind; he was obſtinately bent upon adding the weſtern 
empire to his dominions, and the ſucceſs of this grand proje& de- 
pended much upon the conſent and aſſiſtance of the Roman pontif, 
whoſe approbation, in thoſe times, was ſufficient to ſanctify the molt 
iniquitous projects; ſo that CHARLEMAGNE laviſhed gifts upon the 
biſhops of Rome, that, by their aſſiſtance, he might aſſume, with a 
certain air of decency, the empire of the weſt and confirm his new 
dominion in Ealy. This policy we have taken notice of already, 
and it muſt appear W to all who view things with the ſmalleſt 
degree of impartiality and attention. 


L] CHARLES, in reality, was already emperor of the weſt, that 


is, the moſt powerful of the European monarchs. He wanted, there. 


tore, nothing more than the title of emperor, and the ſupreme dowir 


nion jn Rome and its territory, both of which he obtained by the 
adliſtance of LEO III. | 5 | „% cn 7 
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meditating for a conſiderable time this arduous project, 
which his father PEPIx had probably formed before him, 
but the circumſtances of the times obliged him to wait for 
a favourable occaſion of putting it in execution. This 
was oftered him in the year 800, when the affairs of the 
Greeks were reduced to the utmoſt extremity after the 
death of LEO III, and the barbarous murder of his fon. 


_ ConsSTANTINE, and while the impious IRENE held the 


The nature 
and form of 
the Roman 
Pontif's ju- 
jlſdiction. 


reins of empire. This favourable opportunity was ſeiz- 
ed with avidity by CHARLES, who ſet out for Rome, 
where he was received with the utmoſt demonſtrations of 
zeal by the ſovereign pontif [x], who had entered into 
his views, and perſuaded the people, elated at this time 
with high notions of their independency and elective pow- 
er, to unite their ſuffrages in favour of this prince, and to 
proclaim him emperor of the weſt [y]. 

XI, CHARLES, upon his elevation to the empire of the 
weſt and the government of Rome, ſeems to have reſerved 
to himſelf only the ſupreme dominion, and the unaliena- 
ble rights of majeſty, and to have granted to the church 
of Rome a ſubordinate juriſdiction over that great city, and 
its annexed territory [z]. This grant was undoubtedly 
ſuggeſted to him by the ambitious pontif as a matter of 
ſacred and indiſpenſable obligation, and many fictitious 


[x] LEO III. | | 

{ y] See the hiſtorians who have tranſmitted to us accounts of this 
century, and more eſpecially BUNau, Hifloria Imperii Romano-Ger- 
man. tom. ii. p. 537. The partiſans of the Roman pontifs generally 
maintain, that LEO III, by a divine right, veſted in him as biſhop 
of Rome, tranſported the weſtern empire from the Greeks to the 
Francs, and conferred it upon CHARLEMAGNE, the monarch of the 
latter. From hence they conclude, that the Roman pontif, as the vi- 
car of CHRIST, 1s the ſupreme lord of the whole earth, and, in a 
particular manner, of the Roman empire. 'The temerity of theſe 
pretenſions, and the abſurdity of this reaſoning, are expoſed with 
much learning and judgment by the celebrated FRED. SPANREIM, 
De ficta tranjiatione imperii in Carolum M. per Leonem III, tom. ii. 
opp. po. = | 
1851 That CHARLEMAGNE, in effect, preſerved entire his ſupreme 
authority over the city of Rome and its adjacent territory, gave law 
to the citizens by judges of his own appointment, puniſhed malefac- 
tors, enjoyed the prerogatives and exerciſed all the functions of roy- 
alty, has been demonſtrated by ſeveral of the learned in the moſt am- 
le and fatisfa&tory manner, and confirmed by the moſt unexceptio- 
nable and authentic teſtimonies. To be convinced of this, it will be 
ſufficient to conſult MURATORI's Droits de Empire ſur as ” 
eeds 
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deeds were probably produced to make out the preten- 
ſions, and juſtify the claims of the church to this hig 
degree of temporal authority and civil juriſdiction. In 


order to reconcile the new emperor to this grant, it 


| was, no doubt, alledged, that Cox s TAN TIN E the GREAT, 
his renowned predeceſſor, when he removed the ſeat of 
the empire to Con/tantinople, delivered up Rome, the old 
metropolis, with its adjacent territories, commonly called 
the Roman dukedom, to be poſſeſſed and governed by 
the church, and that with no other reſtriction than that 
this ſhould be no detriment to his ſupreme dominion ; and 
it was inſinuated to CHARLES, that he could not depart 
from the rule eſtabliſhed by that pious emperor, without 
incurring the wrath of God, and the indignation of St. 
PETER | a]. Rs | AY | 

clefaſtique, cap. vi. P: 77. And, indeed, they muſt have a ſtrange 
power of refifting : 

aſſert, as does FONT ANINY, in his treatiſe, intitled, Domino della S. 
Sede ſopra Comachio, Diſſ. i. c. 95, 96. that CHARLES ſuſtained 
at Rome the character of the advocate of the Roman church, and not 


that of its ſovereign or its lord, the dominion of the pontifs being 
unlimited and univerſal. On the other hand, we muſt acknowledge 


ingenuouſly that the power of the pontif, both in the city of Rome and 


its annexed territory, was very great, and that, in feveral caſes, he 
ſeemed to act with a princely authority. But the extent, and the 


foundations of that authority, are matters hid in the deepeſt obſcuri- 


ty, and have thereby given occaſion td endleſs diſputes. MuRaTo- 
RI maintains, in his work above cited, p. 102. that the biſhop of 
Rome diſcharged the function of exarch, or wicar, to the emperor, 
an opinion which CLEMENT XI rejected as injurious to the papal 
dignity, and which, indeed, does not appear to have any folid foun- 
dation. After a careful examination of all the circumſtances that can 
contribute towards the ſolution of this perplexed queſtion, the moſt 
probable account of the matter ſeems to be this: That the Roman 
pontif poſſeſſed the city of Rome and its territory by the ſame right 
that he held the exarchate of Ravenna and the other lands of which he 
received the grant from CHARLEMAGNE ; that is to ſay, that he poſ- 
ſeſſed Rome as a feudal tenure, though charged with. leſs marks of de- 
pendance than other fiefs generally are, on account of the luſtre and 
dignity of a city which had been ſo long the capital of the empire. 


This opinion derives much ſtrength from what we ſhall have occaſi- 


on to obſerve in the following note, and it has the peculiar advan- 
tage of reconciling the jarring teſtimonies of ancient writers, and the 
various records of 1 relating to this point. | 


[a] Moſt writers are of opinion, that CONsTANTINE's pretend- 


ed grant was poſterior to this period, and was forged in the tenth 
century, It appears to me, on the contrary, that this fictitious 


Stant was in being in the eighth century, and it is extremely proba- 
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CENT, XII. While the power and opulence of the Roman 


pontifs were riſing to the greateſt higheſt by the events 


which we have now been relating, they received a mor- 


THe Greet: titying check in conſequence of a quarrel which broke 
an emperors ble that both ADRIAN and his ſucceſſor LEO III made uſe of it to 


check the 


ambition of 
the Roman 
pontifs, and 


diminith 
their reve- 
Aues. 


perſuade CHARLEMAGNE to that donation. In favour of this opini- 
on, we have the unexceptionabie teſtimony of ADRIAN himſelf in 
his letter to CHARLEMAGNE, which is publiſhed in MURATORT's 
Rerum Italicarum Scriptores, tom. iii. part II. p. 194. and which is 
extremely worthy of an attentive peruſal. In this letter, ADRIAN 
exhorts CHARLES, before his elevation to the empire, to order the 
reſtitution -of all the grants and donations that had formerly been 
made to St. PETER, and to the church of Rome. In this demand 
alſo he diſtinguiſhes, in the plaineſt manner, the donation of CoNs- 
TANTINE from thoſe of the other princes and emperors, and, what is 
articularly remarkable, from the exarchate which was the gift of 
EPIN, and even from the additions that CHARLES had already made 
to his father's grant; from whence we may juſtly conclude, that by 
the donation of CONSTANTINE,. ADRIAN meant the city of Rome 
and its annexed territory, He ſpeaks firſt of this grant in the fol- 


lowing terms: * Deprecamur veſtram Excellentiam . . . pro Dei 


© amore et ipſius elavigeri regni cœlorum . . ut ſecundum promiſſio- 
& nem quam polliciti eſtis eidem Dei apoſtolo PRO ANIME VES- 
© TRE MERCEDE et ſtabilitate regni veſtri, omnia noſtris temport- 
© bus adimplere jubeatis . . et ſicut temporibus beati SILVESTRI 
© Romani pontificis, a ſanctæ recordationis piiſſimo CONSTAN-= 
«© NOM. Imperatore, PER EJUS LARGITATEM (here CONSTAN- 
% TiNE's donotion is evidently mentioned) ſancta Dei catholica et 
ce apoltolica Romana eccleſia elevata atque exaltata eſt, et POTESTA- 
© TEM in his Heſperiz partibus LARGIRI dignatus eſt: ita et in 
e his veſtris feliciſſimis temporibus atque noſtris ſana Dei eccleſia 
«© germinet . .. et amplius atque amplius exaltata permaneat . . « 
« quia ecce novus Chriſtianiſſimus Dei gratia Conſtantinus impera- 
© tor (here we ſee CHARLES, who at that time was only a king; ſty- 
« Jed emperor by the pontif, and compared with CONSTANTINE) 
* his temporibus furrexit, per quem omnia Deus ſantz ſuæ eccleſiæ 
„ . . . largiri dignatus eſt,” So much for that part of the letter 
that relates to CONSTANTINE's grant: as to the other donations 
which the pontif evidently diſtinguiſhes from it, obſerve what follows: 
* SED ET CUNCTA ALIA quæ per diverſos Imperatores, Patricios, 
etiam ct alios Deum timentes, PRO EORUM ANIMAZ MERCEDE 
ET VENTA DELICTORUM, in partibus Juſciæ, Spoleto, ſeu Bene- 
vento, atque Corſica, fimul et Pavinenſi patrimonio, beato Petro 
*© zpoitoio conceſſa funt, et per nefandam gentem Longobardorum 
per anno um ſpatia abſtracta et ablata ſunt veſtris temporibus, 


de reſtituantur.“ (The pontif intimates further, that all theſe grants 


were carefully preſerved in the office of the Lateran, and that he ſends 
them to CHARLES by his legates.) © Unde et plures donationes in 
« ſacro noſtro {crinio Lateranenſi reconditas habemus, tamen et pro 
ſatisfachone Chriſtianiſſimi regni veſtri, per jam fatos viros, ad de- 
„ monſtrandum eas vobis, direximus, et pro hoc petimus eximiam præ- 
* eelentiam veſtram, ut in integro ipſa patrimonia Beato PETR 0 etno- 
ER 1 . out 
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out between theſe haughty pontifs and the Grecian c E w To 


emperors. Leo the Iſaurian, and his ſon ConsTANTINE 
CoPRox Mus, incenſed at the zeal which GREGorry II 
and III diſcovered for the worſhip of images, not only 
confiſcated the treaſures and lands which the church of 
Rome poſſeſſed in Sicihh, Calabria, and Apulia, but more- 
over withdrew the biſhops of theſe countries, and alſo the 
various provinces and churches of /llyricum, from the ju- 
riſdiction of the Roman ſee, and ſubjected them to the 
ſpiritual dominion of the biſhop of Conſtantinople. And 
ſo inflexibly were the Grecian emperors bent upon hum- 
bling the arrogance of the Roman pontifs, that no intrea- 
ties, ſupplications, nor threats could engage them to aban- 
don their purpoſe, or to reſtore this rich and ſignal portion 
of St. PETER's patrimony to his greedy ſucceſſors [5]. 


principal cauſe of that vehement conteſt between the Ro- 
following century, divided the Greek and Latin churches, 


true Chriſtianity, Theſe lamentable diviſions, which 
wanted no new incident to foment them, were, neverthe- 
leſs, augmented by a controverſy which aroſe, in this cen- 
tury, concerning the derivation of the Holy Spirit, which 
we ſhall have occaſion to mention more largely in its pro- 
per place. But it is more than probable, that this contro- 
verſy would have been terminated with the utmoſt facility, 
had not the ſpirits of the contending parties been previ- 
ouſly exaſperated by diſputes founded upon avarice and 
ambition, and carried on, without either moderat.on or 
decency, by the holy patriarchs of Rome and Conſtantinople, 
in defence of their reſpective pretenſions. 

XIII. The monaſtic diſcipline was extremely relaxed at 
this time both in the eaſtern and weſtern provinces, and, as 
appears by the concurring teſtimonies of the writers of this 
century, was fallen into a total decay. The only monks 


bis reſtituere jubeatis. By this it appears that ConsTANTINE's 
grant was now in being among the archives of the Lateran, and was 
lent to CHARLEMAGNE with the other donations of kings and 
princes, whole examples were made uſe of to excite his liberality to 
the church, 

- [6], See Mich. LEQUIEN'S Oriens Chriflianus, tom. i. p-. 96. 
Among the Greek writers alſo THEOPHANES and others acknow- 
edge the fact; but they are not entirely agreed about the reaſons to 
which it is to be attributed, ; | 


who 
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It is here that we muſt look for the original ſource, and the 


* 


man pontif and the biſhop of Conſlantinople, which, in the 


and was ſo pernicious to the intereſts and advancement of 
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who eſcaped this general corruption, werd they who paſſed 
their days in the deſarts of Egypt, Syria, and Meſopotamia, 


amidſt the auſterities of a wretched life, and remote from 
all the comforts of human ſociety : yet the merit of having 


| preſerved their diſcipline was ſadly counterbalanced by the 


groſs ignorance, the fanatical madneſs, and the ſordid ſu- 
perſtition that reigned among theſe miſerable hermits. 
Thoſe of the monaſtic orders who lived nearer cities and 
populous towns, troubled frequently the public tranquilli- 
ty by the tumults and ſeditions they fomented among the 
muititude, ſo that it became neceſſary to check their rebel- 
lious ambition by the ſevere laws that were enacted againſt 
them by ConsTANTINE CoPRonNYMUs, and other em- 
perors. The greateſt part of the weſtern monks followed, 
at this time, the rule of St. BENEDICT ; though there 
were every where convents which adopted the diſcipline 
of other orders [c]. But as they increaſed in opulence 
they loſt ſight of all rules, and ſubmitted, at length, to no 


other diſcipline than that of intemperance, voluptuouſneſs, 


The origin 
of the order 
of canons, 


and ſloth [d]. CHARLEMAGNE attempted, by various 
edicts, to put a ſtop to this growing evil ; but his efforts 
were attended with little fucceſs [e. I, 

XIV. This univerſal depravity and corruption of the 
monks gave rife to a new order of prieſts in the weſt, 
which was a ſort of a middle order between the monks or 
regulars, and the ſecular clergy. This new ſpecies of eccle- 
ſiaſtics adopted the monaſtic diſcipline and manner of life, fo 
far as to have their dwelling and their table in common, and 
to aſſemble themſelves at certain hours for divine ſervice; 
but they entered not into the vows which were peculiar to 
the monks, and they were alſo appointed to diſcharge the 
miniſterial functions in certain churches which were com- 
mitted to their paſtoral direction. Thefe ecclefiaſtics 
were at firſt called fratres dominici, but ſoon after received 


[c] see MABILLON Pref. ad acta SS. Ord. Benedicti, Sæc. i. p. 
24. and Sc. iv. part I. p. 26. RE 
[4] The author mentioned in the preceding note diſcourſes with 3 
noble frankneſs and courage concerning the corruption of the*monks 
and its various cauſes, in the ſame work, Pref. ad Sæc. iv. part I. p. 64. 
e] See the Capitularia Caroli, publiſhed by BALVUEIUs, tom. !- 
p. 148. 157. 237. 355. 366.375. 503. Laws, ſo ſevere, and ſo often 
repeated, ſhew evidently that the corruption of the monks muſt have 
been truly enormous, 
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the name of canon [F]. The common opinion attri- C E N T, 
butes the inſtitution of this order to CHRODEGANGUS, 5 VIII. 


biſhop of Metz: nor is this opinion deſtitute of truth [g]. 


AR T II. 


—— 


For though before this time there were in Itah, Africa, 
and other provinces, convents of eccleſiaſtics, who lived 
after the manner of the canons [h] ; yet CHRODEGANGUS, 
who, towards the middle of this century, ſubjected to 
this rule the clergy of Metz, not only added to their re- 
ligious ceremonies the cuſtom of ſinging hymns and an- 
thems to God, at certain hours, and probably a variety of 
rites, but alſo, by his example, excited the Francs, the 


| Jtalians, and the Germans to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
their zeal. in favour of the canons, to erect monaſteries 


for them, and to introduce their rule into their reſpective 


| countries. 8 : | 
XV. The ſupreme dominion over the church and its The zu- 
poſſeſhons was veſted in the emperors and kings, both in thority of 
the eaſtern and the weſtern world. The ſovereignty of roo ag 
the Grecian emperors, in this reſpect, has never been con- mited by, 
teſted ; and though the partiſans of the Roman pontifs en- and ſubordi- 


deavour to render dubious the ſupremacy of the Latin mo- of feet 


of the 


| narchs over the church, yet this ſupremacy is too mani- perors, 


feſt to be diſputed by ſuch as have confidered the matter 


[F] See LER BEUF Memoirs ſur Þ Hifloire d' Auxerre, tom. i. p. 
174. the Paris edition, publiſhed in 1743, in 4to. 

[g] See, for an account of CHRODEGANGUS, the Hiftoire Lit- 
teraire de Ia France, tom. iv. p. 128. CALMET, Hiſtoire de Lor- 
raine, tom. i. p. 513. Adta Santtor. tom. i. Martn, p. 452. The 
rule which he preſcribed to his canons, may be ſeen in LE ColNxTE“'s 
Annales Francor. Ecclef. tom. v. ad A. 757. $35; as alſo in the 
Concilia Labbei, tom. vii. 1444. He is not, however, the author 
of the rule which is publiſhed in his name, in the Spicilegium Veter. 
Scriptor. tom. i. p. 565, LONGUEVAL, in his Hifforre de! Egliſe 
Gallicane, tom. iv. p. 435. has given a neat and elegant abridgement 
of the rule of CHRODEGANGUS. | 

[þ] See Lud. ANT. MURATOR, Antiq. Italicar. medii xvi, tom. 
v. p. 185; as alſo LUD. THOMASSIN, Diſciplina Ecclefiz Vet. et Now, 


part i. lib. iii. The defign of this Inſtitution was truly excellent. 


The authors of it juſtly ſhocked at the vicious manners of a licenti- 
ous clergy, hoped that this new inſtitution would have a tendency 
to prevent the irregularities of that order, by delivering them from 
the cares, anxieties, and occupations of this preſent life. But 


the ome has ſhewn how much theſe pious hopes have been diſap- 
pointed, 


fs 1 


atten- 
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ſerved by Yvo and GRATIAN, and has been the ſubje& of a mul. 


lating to the immunities of that Order in France, Theſe piect 
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attentively [i], and it is acknowledged by the wiſeſt and 
moſt candid writers even of the Romiſh communion. 
ADRIAN I, in a council of biſhops aſſembled at Rome, 
conferred upon CHARLEMAGNE,. and his ſucceſſors, the 
right of election to the ſee of Rome, [&]; and though 
neither CHARLEMAGNE, nor his fon LEwis, were wil- 
ling to exerciſe this power in all its extent, by naming and 
creating the pontif upon every vacancy, yet they reſerved 


elected to that high dignity by the prieſts and people: 
nor was the conſecration of the elected pontif of the leaſt 
validity, unleſs performed in preſence of the emperor's 
ambaſladors [/]. The Roman pontifs obeyed the laws 
of the emperors, received their judicial deciſions, as of in- 
diſpenſable obligation, and executed them with the utmoſt 
punQuality and ſubmiſſion [m]. The kings of the Francs 
appointed extraordinary judges, whom they called envoys, 
to inſpect into the lives and manners of the clergy ſuperi- 
or and inferior, to take cognizance of their conteſts, to 
terminate their diſputes, to enact laws concerning the 
public worſhip, and to puniſh the crimes of the ſacred 
order, as well as thoſe of the other citizens In]. All 
churches alſo, and monaſteries, were obliged to pay to the 
public treaſury a tribute proportioned to their reſpective 
lands and poſſeſſions, except ſuch as, by the pure favour 
of the ſupreme powers, were graciouſly exempted from 


[i] For an accurate account of the rights of the Grecian emperor 
in religious matters, we refer the reader to LEQUIEN's Oriem 
Chriſtianus, tom. 1. p. 136. | 


[4] This A# is mentioned by ANasSTASIUS : it has been pre- 


titude of treatiſes. | 


[I] See MABILLON, Comm. in Ordinem Romanum, Muſes Italici 
tom. ii. p. 113. MURATORI Droits de l' Empire ſur Þ Etat Eccl. 
feaſtique, p. 37. e 5 
u] This has been amply demonſtrated by BAL uzlus, in hi 
Pref. ad Capitularia Regum Francorum, & 21. = 7 

[2] See MURATORI Antig. Italic. medii avi, tom. i, Diſſ. ix. ). 
470. FRAKC. de ROYE De Miſis Dominicis, cap. x. p. 44. cap. vii. 
p- 118. 134. 168. 195. | | | 
([o] See MURaToRI Antig. Ital. medii evi, tom. i. Dil, xvii. þ 
926. See alſo the collection of the various pieces that were publiſh 
on occaſion of the diſpute between LEWIS XV and his clergy, le- 


Cray, II. Doctors, Church- Government, & t. ; 


XVI. It. is true, indeed, that the Latin emperors did 
not aſſume to themſelves the adminiſtration of the church, 
or the cognizance and deciſion of controverſies that were 
purely of a religious nature. They acknowledged, on 
the contrary, that theſe matters belonged to the tribunal of 
the Roman pontif and of the eccleſiaſtical councils [y]. 
But this juriſdiction of the pontif was confined within nar- 
row limits; he could decide nothing by his ſole authority, 
but was obliged to convene a council when any religious 
differences were to be terminated by an authoritative judg- 
ment. Nor did the provinces, when any controverſy 
aroſe, wait for the deciſion of the biſhop of Rome; but 
aſſembled, by their own authority, their particular councils, 
in which the biſhops gave their thoughts, with the utmoſt 
freedom, upon the points in debate, and voted often in 


order to determine the clebrated controverſy concerning 
the uſe and worſhip of images. It is further to be ob- 
ſerved, that the power of convening councils, and the right 
of preſiding in them, were the prerogatives of the empe- 
rors and ſovereign princes, in whoſe dominions theſe aſſem- 
blies were held; and that no decrees of any council ob- 
tained the force of laws, until they were approved and 
confirmed by the ſupreme magiſtrate [J. Thus was the 
ſpiritual authority of Rome wilely bounded by the civil 
power; but its ambitious pontifs fretted under the impe- 
rial curb, and eager to break looſe their bonds, left no 
means unemployed for that purpoſe, Nay, they formed 
projects which ſeemed leſs the effects of ambition than of 
frenzy; for they claimed a ſupreme dominion, not on] 

over the church, but alſo over kings themſelves, and pre- 
tended to reduce the whole univerſe under their ghoſtly 


were printed at the Hague in the year 1751, in ſeven volumes, 8vo, 


under the following title: Ecrits pour et contre les immunites preten- 
dues par le Clerge de France. | - 
([] See the Diſſertation of CHARLEMAGNE, De imaginibus, lib. 
I. cap. Iv. p. 48. edit. Heumann. | 

: [9] All this is fully and admirably demonſtrated by BaLuzivus, 
in his Preface to the Capitularia, or laws of the kings of the Francs, 


and is alſo amply illuſtrated in that work, See alſo J. Bas NACE, 
Hiſtoire de l' Egliſe, tom. i. p. 270. 


juril- 


direct oppoſition to what was known to be the opinion of 
the Roman pontif : all which is evident from what paſſed 
in the councils aſſembled by the Francs and Germans, in 
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neration for the ancient fathers, that were the reigning 
defects of the age he lived in, not to mention his wretched 


Weſtern and 
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tury, contributed much to render theſe efforts ſueceſsful. 


the leaſt conſiderable among the writers of the Byzantine 


among the Greeks and Orientals, was JohN DAMAscz- 


The Interna! History of the Caurcn, 


were, they were followed by the moſt vigorous efforts, 
and the wars and tumults that aroſe in the following cen- 


XVII. If we turn our eyes towards the writers of this 
century, we ſhall find very few that ſtand diſtinguiſhed in 
the liſts of fame, either on account of erudition or genius, 
Among the Greeks, the following only ſeem worthy of 
mention. : 

GERMANUS, biſhop of Conſtantinople, the greateſt part 
of whoſe high renown was due to his violent zeal for 
image-worſhip [Y]. | | 

Cosmas, biſhop of Feruſalem, who acquired ſome re- 
putation by his Lyric vein, conſecrated to the ſervice of 
religion, and employed in compoſting hymns for public 
and private devotion, ; 

GEORGE SYNCELLUsS and T HEOPHANES, who are not 


—— — — > 2Ä2• — — 


hiſtory, though they be in all reſpects infinitely below the 
ancient Greek and Latin hiſtorians. 
But the writer, who ſurpaſſed all his contemporaries 


Aa 0 25 My ow 


Nus, a man of genius and eloquence, who, in a variety 
of productions full of erudition, explained the Peripatetic 
philoſophy, and illuſtrated the main and capital points of 
the Chriſtian doctrine. It muſt, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that the eminent talents of this great man were 
tainted with that ſordid fuperſtition, and that exceſſive ve- 


method of explaining the doctrines of the goſpel according 
to the principles of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy [s]. 
XVIII. The firſt place among the Latin writers is due 
to CHARLEMAGNE, whoſe love of letters was one of the 
bright ornaments of his imperial dignity. The laws 
which are known by the title of Capitularia, with ſeveral 
Epiſiles, and a Book concerning images, are attributed to 
this prince; though it ſeems highly probable, that the 
[7] See RICH. SIMON, Critique de la Bibliotheque Hcclgſiaſtique 4t 
M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 270. | 
[J BaYLE Diction. tom. ii. p. 950; as alfo the account of the 
writings of JOHN DAMASCENUS, which is publiſhed in Le QUIENS 


edition of his works, and was compoſed by LEO ALLATIUS. 1 
1 mo 


/ 
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moſt of theſe compoſitions were drawn up by other o E N T. 
| | VIII. 


ens [J. | 
. ed this learned prince, we may juſtly place venera- 2 125 
ble BEDE, ſo called from his illuſtrious virtues ſz]; AL- 
- cvin [40], the preceptor of CHARLEMAGNE; PAULINUS 
of Aguileia [x], who were all diſtinguiſhed by their labori- 
ous application, and their zeal for the advancement of 
learning and ſcience, and who treated the various branch- 
es of literature, that were known in this century, in ſuch 
a manner as to convince us, that it was the infelicity of 
the times, rather than the want of genius, that hindered 
them from ariſing to higher degrees of perfection than 
what they attained to. Add to theſe BONIT ACE, of whom 
we have already ſpoken ; EGINARD, the celebrated author 
of the Life of Charlemagne, and other productions; PAUL, 
the deacon, who acquired a conſiderable and laſting re- 
| putation by his Hiſtory of the Lombards, his Book of Homi- 
lies, and his miſcellaneous labours ; AMBROSE AUTHPERT, 
who wrote a commentary on the Revelations; and THEo- 
DULPHUS biſhop of Orleans; and thus we ſhall have a 
compleat liſt of all the writers who acquired any degree 
of eſteem in this century, by their literary productions, 
either ſacred or profane. 5 


— 6—— Daren. 


EIS 


. 
Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in this century. 
. T H E fundamental doctrines of chriſtianity were, Th.cha;. 
as yet, reſpected and preſerved in the theological an doctrine 


writings both of the Greeks and Latins, as ſeems evident 10 * by 


[] See Jo. A. FaBRici1 Bibliotheca medii evi Lat, tom. i. p. | 9 
936. Hiſtoire Litteraire de France, tom. iv. p. 378. | = 

[4] See the Aa Sanctorum, tom. April. p. 866. Gen: Dictionary, 
at the article of BEDE. A lift of the writings of this venerable | 0 
Briton, compoſed by himſelf, is publiſhed by MuRaToR1, in his 
Antiq, Italic. medii evi, tom. iii. p. $25. . 

(w] Hift. Litter. de la France, tom. iv. p. 295. Gen. Dictionary, 4 
at the article ALCUIN. CATELINOT, who has diſcovered the treatiſe : 
| of ALCUIN, De Proceſſione Spiritus S. which has never been pub- 
| liſhed, is preparing an edition of all the works of that learned wri- 
ter. See the Hift. Litteraire de la France, tom. viii. Pref. p. 10. i; 
. [x] See-Hift. Litteraire, &c. tom. iv. p. 286. Ada Sand. tom. 
i. Januar. p. 713. 
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to an enormous ſize. 


The piety 


and morals 


of this age. 
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The Internal HisTORY of the CHURCH, 
Ct N T. from the diſcourſe of Joh DAmaAsCenvus, concerning th 


orthodox faith, and the confeſſion of faith which was drawn 
up by CHARLEMAGNE [y]. The pure ſeed of celeſtil 
truth was, however, choked by a monſtrous and incredi. 
ble quantity of noxious weeds. The rational fimpliciy 
of the Chriſtian worſhip was corrupted by an idolatroy 
veneration for images, and other ſuperſtitious invention, 
and the ſacred flame of divine charity was extinguiſhet 
by the violent contentions and animoſities, which the 
progreſs of theſe ſuperſtitions occaſioned in the church, 
All acknowledged the efficacy of our Saviour's merits: 
and yet all, one way or another, laboured, in effect, to 
diminiſh the perſuaſion of this efficacy in the minds of men, 
by teaching that Chriſtians might appeaſe an offended deity 


by voluntary acts of mortification, or by gifts and oblation 


laviſhed upon the church, and by exhorting ſuch as wer 
defirous of ſalvation to place their confidence in the works 
and merits of the ſaints. Were we to enlarge upon al 


the abſurdities and ſuperſtitions which were invented to 


fatter the paſſions of the miſguided multitude, and to in- 
creaſe, at the expence of reaſon and Chriſtianity, the opu- 
lence and authority of a licentious clergy ; ſuch an im- 
menſe quantity of odious materials would ſwell this wott 

II. The piety in vogue during this and ſome ſucceediny 
ages conſiſted in building, and embelliſhing churches and 
chapels, in endowing monaſteries, erecting baſilics, hunt- 
ing after the relicks. of ſaints and martyrs, and treating 
them with an exceſſive and abſurd venerationg in procuring 
the interceſſion of the ſaints by rich oblations or ſuperſtitious 
rites, in worſhiping images, in pilgrimages to thoſe place 
which were eſtcemed holy, and chiefly to Pale/tine, and ſuch 
like abſurd and extravagant practices and inſtitutions 
The pious Chriſtian, and the profligate tranſgreſior, 


ſhewed equal zeal in the performance of theſe ſuperſtition 


[] See the treatiſe of this prince, Concerning images, book Ill 
P- 259. ed. Heumanni, Of the Greek writers, the reader may con- 
ſult Mich. SYNCELLUs's Confeſſion of faith, publiſhed by 
MoNTFAUCON, in his Bibliotheca Coifliniana, p. go; and among 
the Latins, An expoſition of the principal dofrine of the Chriftiat 
religion, compoſed by BENEDICT, abbot of Ariane, and publiſhed 
by BaLuzivs, in his Miſcellanea, tom. v. p. 56; as alſo the Creed 
of LEO III, publiſhed in the ſame work, tom. vii. P. 18. 


ſervices, 
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ſervices, which were looked upon as of the higheſt effica- C E N T. 
ey in order to the attainment of eternal ſalvation; „ 1. 
were performed by the latter as an expiation for their. 4 
crimes, and a mean of appeaſing an offended deity ; and 
by the former with a view to obtain, from above, the good 
things of this life, and an eaſy and commodious paſſage to 
life eternal. The true genuine religion of JEsus, if we 
except a few of its doctrines contained in the Creed, was 
utterly unknown in this century, not only to the multi- 
tude in general, but alſo to the doctors of the firſt rank and 
eminence in the church, and the conſequences of this cor- 
rupt ignorance were fatal to the intereſts of virtue. All 
orders of men, regardleſs of the obligations of morality, 
of the duties of the gofpel, and of the culture and improve- 
ment of their minds, ruſhed headlong with a perfect ſecu- 
rity into all ſorts of 'wickedneſs, from the delufive hopes, 
th.t by the interceſſion and prayers of the ſaints, and the 
credit of the prieſts at the throne of God, they would ea- 
fily obtain the remiſſion of their enormities, and render 
the deity propitious. This diſmal account of the religion 
and morals of the eighth century is confirmed by the un- 
animous teſtimony of all the hiſtorians who have written 
concermaz that period. ha ag ES 

III. Fhe Greeks were of opinion, that the holy ſcrip- p,egeicat 
tures had been ſucceſsfully inrerpreted and explained by or explana- 
the ancient commentators, and therefore imagined, that 12 tees 
they rendereſea moſt important ſervice to the ſtudents "ny 
in divinity,” When, without either judgment or choice, 
they extracted and compiled from the works of theſe ad- 
mired ſages their explanatory obſervations on the ſacred 
writings. The commentary of JohN Damascenus, 
upon the epiſtles of St. PAUL, which was taken from the 
writings of CHRyYsosTOM, is alone ſufficient to ſerve as a 
| proof of the little diſcernment with which theſe compilati- 
ons were generally made, 2 : 

The Latin expoſitors may be divided into two claſles, 

It. hy according to the different nature of their productions. 
In the firſt, we place thoſe writers who, after the exam- 
ple of the Greeks, employed their labour in collecting in- 
to one body the interpretations and commentaries of the 
ancients, BEDE diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the expoſi- 
ors of this claſs by his explication of the epiſtles of St. 

AUL, drawn from the writings of AUGUSTIN and 

Vol. II. + | 85 others 
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magne's 
zeal for the 
ſtudy of the 
ſcriptures, 


ſons of his preceptor ALCUIN, and the other divines who 


explications neglecting entirely the natural ſenſe of the 


logical ſa]; and thus they delivered their own raſh fiction 


extant, as alſo various monuments of his deep ſollicitude 


SMO, Critique de la Biblioth. Eccleſiaft. de M. Du PIN, tom. i. 


The Internal HisTory of the Cnvacm. 


others [z]. Still more eſtimable are the writers of the ſecond 
claſs, who made uſe of their own penetration and ſagacity in 
inveſtigating the ſenſe of the holy ſcriptures; ſuch as Al- 
CUIN, AMBROSE AUTHPERT, the expoſitors of the Re. 
velations, nay and BED E alſo, who belongs, in reality, to 
both claſſes. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that 
all theſe commentators were deſtitute of the qualities that 
are eſſential to the ſacred critic ; for we find them in their 


_—_— — 


words of ſcripture, and running blind- fold after a certain 
hidden and myſtical meaning, which, to uſe their jargon, 
they uſually divided into allegorical, anagarical; and tropo- 
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and crude fancies, as the true and genuine ſentiments of 
the ſacred writers, Of this we are furniſhed with many 
examples in ALCuiN's commentary on St. John; BEDE' 
allegorical Uluftrations of the books of Samuel; and CHar- 
LEMAGNE'S book concerning images, in which various paſ- 
ſages of the holy ſcriptures are occaſionally explained ac 
cording to the taſte of the times [5]. 

IV. The veneration of CHARLEMAGNE for the fi 
cred writings was carried to ſuch an exceſſive length Lc) 
as to perſuade that monarch, that they contained the la- 
tent ſeeds and principles of all arts and ſciences; an 
opinion, no doubt, which he early imbibed from the leſ- 


trequented his court [d]. Hence the zeal with which 
that prince excited and encouraged the more learned a- 
mong the clergy to direct their pious labours towards the 
illuſtration of the holy ſcriptures. Several laws which 
he publiſhed to encourage this ſpecies of learning are yet 


about the advancement and propagation, of Chriſtian 


[z] See, for an account of the commentaries. of BEDE, Rick. 


p. 280. See alſo BEDÆ Explicatio Geneſeos ex patribus in Mak- 
TENE'S Theſaur. Auecdot. tom. v. p. 111. 116. 9 ae his inter- 
pretation of Habakkuk, ibid. p. 295. 
la] See CaRoLus Magnus de Imaginibus, lib. i. p 138. 
#5] See the ſame imperial author, book I. p. 84. 91. 123. 127. 
131. 133. 136. 138. 145. 160. 164, 165, &c. 
[c} Id. De Imaginibus, lib. 1. p. 231. 236. 
. [4] Jo. FRICKIUS De Canone Scripture Sacre, P- 184. K 
no. 
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knowledge [e]. And leaſt the faults that were to be 
found in ſeveral places of the Latin tranſlation of the 
ſcriptures ſhould prove an obſtacle to the execution and 
accompliſhment of his pious views, he employed ArLcvin 
in correcting theſe errors, and is ſaid, in the lift years of 
his life, to have ſpent a conſiderable part of his time in 
the ſame learned and pious work [/ J. It is alſo to his 
encouragement and direction, that ſome writers attribute 
| the firſt German tranſlation of the ſacred writings, though 
others contend, that this honour is due to his ſon and 
ſucceſſor LEWIS, ſurnamed the MEEK. 

V. This zeal and induſtry of the emperorcontributed, no 
doubt, to rouze from their ſloth a lazy and ignorant clergy, 
and to raiſe up a ſpirit of application to literary purſuits. 
We cannot, however, help obſerving, that this labori- 
ous prince imprudently eſtabliſned certain cuſtoms, and 
confirmed others, which had a manifeſt tendency to de- 
feat, in a great meaſure, his laudable deligns of promo- 


already in uſe, of reading and explaining to the people, 
in the public aſſemblies, certain portions only of the 
ſcriptures ; and reduced the different methods of wor— 
| ſhip followed in different churches into one fixed rule, 
which was to be obſerved with the moſt perfect uniformi- 
ty in all ſg]. Perſuaded alſo that few of the clergy were 


[e] BARONIUS Anal. ad. A. DCCLXXVIIL. n. XXVII. Jo. A. 
FABRICUS, Biblioth. Lat. medii ew, tom. 1. p. 950. Jac. Ussk- 
RIUS, De ſacris et ſcripturis vernacul. p. 110. 

[JJ J. A. FABRICII Bibl. Lat. medii avi, tom. 1. p. 950. Us- 
SERIVs, De ſacris et ſcripturis vernacul. p. 110, 


[8] They who imagine that the portions of ſcripture which are 
ſtill explained, every year, to Chriſtians in their religious affemblies, 


undoubtedly miſtaken; ſince it is manifeſt, that in the preceding 
ages there were certain portions of ſcripture ſet apart for each day of 
worſhip in the greateſt part of the Latin churches, See Jo, HENRI. 
THaMeRI Schediaſma de origine et dignitate pericoparum que Evan- 
gelia et Epiſtolæ vulgo vocantur. Sec alſo J. FRANC, BUDDEI 1/agege 


5 al Theologiam, tom. ii. p. 1640. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, 
r. bat CnARLEMacRE introduced ſome new regulations into this part 
of divine ſervice ; for whereas, before his time, the Latin churches 

iffered from each other ia ſeveral circumſtances of the public wor- 

Wy up, and particularly in this, that the ſame portions of ſcripture 
Vere not red and explained in them all, he publiſhed a folemn edict, 
commanding all the religious aſſemblies within his territories to con- 

* torm themſelves to the rule of worſhip and divine ſervice eſtabliſhed 
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ting Chriſtian knowledge. He confirmed the practice 


were {elected for that purpoſe by the order of CHARLEMAGNE, are 
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C EN T. capable of explaining with perſpicuity and judgment the 


portioffꝰ of ſcripture, which are diſtinguiſhed in the ritual 


en yy the name of epiſtle and goſpel, he ordered Pay 


EACON, and ALCUIN to compile, from the ancient 
doctors of the church, homilies, or diſcourſes upon the 
epiſtles and goſpels, which a ſtupid and ignorant ſet of 
prieſts were to commit to memory, and recite to the 
people. This gave riſe to that famous collection, which 
went by the title of the Homiliarium of Charlemagne [O), 
and which being followed as a model by many produCtions 
of the ſame kind compoſed by private petſons from a prin- 
ciple of pious zeal, contributed much to nouriſh the in- 
dolence, and to perpetuate the ignorance of a worthleh 
clergy [:]. The zeal and activity of this great prin 


in the churchof Rome. With reſpect to the portions of ſcriptun, 
which we call the ep:fles and goſpels, and which, from the time ol 
CHRLEMAGNE down to us, continue to be uſed in divine worſhy, 
it is certain that they were red in the church of Rome ſo early as tie 
fixth century. It is alſo certain, that this prince was extremely 
careful in reforming the ſervice of the Latin churches, and appoint 
ed the form of worſhip uſed at Rome to be obſerved in them all 
Hence the churches, which did not adopt the Roman ritual, hare 
different piles and goſpels from thoſe which are uſed by us and the 
other weſtern churches, who were commanded by CHARLEMAGNE 
to imitate the Reman ſervice. The church of Corbetta is an ex. 
ample of this, as may be ſeen in MURaTOR1's Antig. Ital. tom. 
iv. p. 836; and alſo the church of Milan, which follows the rite d 
St. AMBROSE. If any are defirous to know what ep:fles and goſpt 
were uſed by the Francs and other weſtern churches before the time 
of CHARLEMAGNE, they have only to conſult the Calendars pub- 
liſhed by MaRTENE, in his Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 66. tit 
D:ſcourſes of BEDE, publiſhed in the fame work, #07. v. p. 339 
and MABILLON, De Antiqua Liturgia Gallicana ; to all which maſ 
be added PEYRAT, Antiquites de la Chapelle du Roi de France, p. $66 
[+] See, for an account of this book of Homilies, the learned 
SEELEN'S Selecta Litteraria, p. 252. 
[Li] ALAN, abbot of Farfa in Italy, wrote in this century an e 
normous Book of Homilies, the Preface to which is publiſhed I 
BERNARD PEzZ3Us, in the Theſaur. Ancedot. tom. vi. part I. p. 
In the following age ſeveral! works under the ſame title were comp. 
ſed by learned men; one by Hacmo, of Halberfladt, which is {tl 
extant 3 another by Rapanus MAavURuUs, at the requeſt of ul 
emperor LOTHAIRE; and a third by Hericus, mentioned 
PEzlus in the work above quoted, p. 93. All theſe were wrotel 
Latin. The famous OT TFRID, of Weiſenbourg, was the firſt vn 
compoſed a Book of Homilies in the Teutonic language; for an ® 
count of this work, which was written in the ninth century; le 
LAMBECIUS, De Bibliotheca Vindoben. Auguſta, tom. ii. cap. 
P- 419. | | wi 
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did not ſtop here; for he ordered the lives of the principal 
ſaints, to be written in a moderate volume, of which. 
copies were diſperſed throughout his dominions, that the 
people might have in the dead, examples of piety and 


ing. All theſe projects and deſigns were certainly formed 
and executed with upright and pious intentions, and, con- 
ſidering the ſtate of things in this century, were, in ſe- 


contrary to the emperor's intention, contributed, un- 
doubtedly, to encourage the prieſts in their criminal ſloth, 
and their ſhameful neglect of the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, 
For the greateſt part of them employed their time and 
labour only upon thoſe parts of the ſacred writings, 
which the emperor had appointed to be red in the churches 
and explained to the people; and never attempted to ex- 
erciſe their capacities upon the reſt of the divine word, 


r 


— 
— 


, The greateſt part of the clergy alſo, inftead of compo- 
ing themſelves the diſcourſes they recited in public, con- 
ned themſelves to their book of homilies, that was pub- 
- WH liſhed by the authority of their ſovereign, and thus let 
N their talents lie uncultivated and unemployed. 

x VI. None of the Latins carried their theological en- 
eerprizes ſo far as to give a complete, connected, and ac- 
ja curate ſyſtem of the various doctrines of Chriſtianity, It 
me would be abfurd to comprehend under this title the vari- 
b ous diſcourſes concerning the perſon and nature of CHRIST, 
i which were deſigned to refute the errors of FELIX [4] and 
gl ELIP AND, or to combat the opinions, which were now 
6 ſpread abroad concerning the origin of the Holy Ghoſt 
N 


IJ, and ſeveral other points; ſince theſe diſcourſes afford 
no proofs either of preciſion or diligence in their authors. 
The labours and induſtry of the divines of this age were 


IP (4) The doctrine taught by FELIX, biſhop of Urgella, and 
his diſciple ELIPAND, archbiſhop of Toledo, was, that JESUS 


[by CHRIST was the fon of God not by xature, but by adoption. This 


teu doctrine was alſo intimately connected with the Neftorian hypothetis, 
wil nd was condemned, in this century, by the ſynod of Ratiſbon, and 
ps the councils of Francfort and Frioul. CREE 

bet £7 (I) The error now publiſhed relating to the Holy Ghoft was, 


p. 4, pon Je proceeded from the father exly, and nat from the father and 
1 lle 10n. | 
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virtue, which were no where to be found among the liv- 


veral reſpects, both uſeful and neceſſary ; they, however, 


The ftate of 
didactic 
theology. 


totally employed in collecting the opinions and authorities 
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C E N T, of the fathers, by whom are meant the theological wri- 
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ters of the firſt ſix centuries ; and ſo blind and ſervile was 
their veneration for theſe doctors, that they regarded their 
dictates as infallible, and their writings as the boundaries 
of truth, beyond which reaſon was not permitted to puſh its 
reſearches. The Iriſh or. Hibernians, who in this century 
were known by the name of Scots, were the only divines 
ho refuſed to diſhonour their reaſon by ſubmitting it im- 
plicitly to the dictates of authority. Naturally ſubtile 
and ſagacious, they applied their phifoſophy, ſuch as it 
was, to the illuſtration of the truths and doctrines of re- 
ligion; a method which was almoſt generally abhorred 
and exploded in all other nations [Ln]. 


[n] That the Hibernians, who wete called Scots in this century, 
were lovers of learning, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in theſe times 
of ignorance, by the culture of the ſciences beyond all the other 
European nations, travelling through the moſt diſtant lands both 
with a view to improve and to communicate their knowledge, isa 
fact with which I have long been acquainted, as we ſee them, in the 
molt authentic records of antiquity, diſcharging, with the higheſt 
reputation and applauſe, the function of doors in France, German), 
and Italy, both during this and the following century. But that 
theſe Hibernians were the firſt teachers of the ſcholaſtic theology in 
Europe, and ſo early as the eighth century illuſtrated the doctrines 
of religion by the principles of philoſophy, I learned but lately 
from the teſtimony of BENEDICT, abbot of Arfane, in the pro- 
vince of Languedoc, who lived in this period, and ſome of whoſe 
productions are publiſhed by BaLuzivs, in the fifth volume of 
tus Miſcellanea. This learned abbot, in his Letter to Guarnanu, 
p. 54+ expreſſes himſelf thus: Apud modernos ſcholaſticos (i. 4 
& public teachers, or ſchool-maſters) maxime apud .ScoTos et 
6 fyllogiſmus deluſionis, ut dicant, Trinitatem, ſicut perſonarum, 
<« 1ta eſſe ſubſtantiarum;“ (by this it appears, that the Iriſh divines 
made uſe of a certain ſyllogiſm, which BENEDICT calls delufivy 
1. e. fallacious and ſophiſtical, to demonftrate that the perſons in the 

God-head were ſubfiances : a captious ſyllogiſm this, as we may ſee fron 
what follows, and alſo every way proper to throw the ignorant into 
the greateſt perplexity) © quatenus  adſenſerit illectus auditor, 
«© Trinitatem efle trium ſubſtantiarum Deum, trium derogetur culto' i 
© Deoium : ſi autem abnuerit, perſonarum denegator culpetur.' 
It was with this miſerable piece of ſophiſtry, that theſe ſubtile d- 
vines puzzled and tormented their diſciples and hearers, accuſing thok 
of Tritheiſm, who admitted their argument, and caſting the reproad 
of Sabellianiſm upon thoſe who rejected it. For thus they reaſoned 
or rather quibbled; “ You muſt either affirm er deny that the Tiuef 
„ Perſons in the Diety are Three Subſtances. If you affirm it, y® 
are undoubtedly a Tritherft, and worſhip Three Gods: if you ce 
it; this denial implies that they are not three diſtinct perſons, 40 
+ thus you fall into Sabellianiſu.. BENEDICT condemns this H. 
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The Greeks were not fo deſtitute of ſyſtematical di- C E N T. 
vines as the Latins. JohN Damascenus compoſed a „ YI: 
complete body of the Chriſtian doctrine in a ſcientifical pf pd Is 
method, under the title of Four Books concerning the Or- 
thadis Faith, The two kinds of Theology, which the 
La. ins termed ſcholaſtic and didactie, were united in this 
laborious performance, in which the author not only ex- 
plains the doctrines he delivers by ſubtile and profound 
| reaſoning, but alſo confirms his explications by the au- 
| thority of the ancient doctors, This book was received 
| among the Greeks with the higheſt applauſe, and was 
ſo exceſſively admired, that at length it came to be ac- 
knowledged among that people as the only rule of divine 
truth, Many, however, complain of this applauded 
writer, as having conſulted more, in his theological ſyſ- 
tem, the conjectures of human reaſon, and the opinions 
of the ancients, than the genuine dictates of the ſacred 
oracles, and of having, in conſequence of this method, 
| deviated from the true ſource and the eſſential principles 
of theology [n]. To the work of DamascEnus now 
mentioned we may add his Sacred Parallels, in which he 
| has collected, with uncommon care and induſtry, the 
opinions of the ancient doctors concerning the various 
| points of the Chriſtian religion. We may, therefore, 
look upon this writer as the THoMAs and LOMRBARD of 
the Greeks. : | 

VII. None of the moral writers of this century at- 1 
tempted forming a complete ſyſtem of the duties and vir- ters. 
tues of the Chriſtian life. JoHN, ſurnamed CARPATHIUs, 

a Greek writer, compoſed ſome exhortatory diſcourſes, in 
which there are ſcarcely any marks of judgment or genius. 
Among the monaſtic orders nothing was reliſhed, but the 


Wri- 


bernian ſubtility, and ſeverely animadverts upon the introduction of 
it into theology; he alſo recommends in its place that amiable ſim- 
plicity that is ſo conformable to the nature and genius of the goſpel : 
* ded hc de fide (lays he) et omnis calliditatis verſutia fimplicitate 
* fide catholicæ eſt puritate vitanda, non captioſa interjectione 
linguarum, ſcæva impactione interpolanda.“ From hence it ap- 
pears, that the philoſophical or ſcholaſtic theology among the Latins 
is of more ancient date than is commonly imagined. | 


2 [2] Jo. HENR. Hor TINGER. Bibliothecar. "ape e lib. ui. 1 
b. fi. § 3. p. 372. Makr. CHEMNITIVUS, De uſu et utilitate 

Us Locor, Commun. Þ» 26, p 1 A 
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 AUTHPERT, and others employed their pious induſtry in 


piety, and worthy deeds. 


chief zeal and induſtry in confuting and extitpating the 


QUERCETANUS, tom. li. p. 1218. 


The Internal HisToRyY of the CauRcn. 


enthuſiaſtic ſtrains of the Myſtics, and the doctrines of 
Dronysrvs the Areopagite, their pretended chief, whole 
ſuppoſititious writings were interpreted and explained by 
Jonannes DARENSIs out of complaiſance to the monkM 
[0]. The Latin writers confined their labours in moral. 
ty to ſome general precepts concerning virtue and vice 
that ſeemed rather deſtined to regulate the external ations 
of Chriſtians, than to purify their inward principles, ori 
to fix duty upon its proper foundations. Their precepts 
alſo, ſuch as they were, and their manner of explaining 
them, had now imbibed a ſtrong tincture of the Peripa-\i 
tetic philoſophy, as appears from certain treatiſes of Bev, 
and the treatiſe of ALcuINn, concerning virtue and vice [p] 
That the people, however, might be animated to the 
purſuit of virtue by the commanding power of example, 
Bzpe, FLorus, ALcvin, MARCELLINUs, AMBROS! 


writing the lives of ſuch as had been eminent for their 
VIII. The controverſies that turned upon the main and 
eſſential points of religion were, during this century, 
few in number, and ſcarcely any of them managed with 
tolerable ſagacity or judgment. The greateſt part of thei 
Greeks were involved in the diſpute concerning images, 
in which their reaſonings were utterly deſtitute of preci- 
ſion and perſpicuity ; while the Latins employed their 


doctrine of ELI AND concerning the perſon of CHRIST. 
JohN DAMAscENus expoſed the errors of all the dif- | 
terent ſects in a ſhort, but uſeful and intereſting, treatiſe; © 
he alſo attacked the Manichzans and Neftorians with 2 Wl 
particular vehemence, and even went fo far in his pole- ll 
mic labours as to combat the erroneous doctrine of the 
Saracens, In theſe compoſitions we find ſeveral proofs of 
ſubtilty and genius, but very little of that clearneſs and 
ſimplicity that conſtitute the chief merit of polemic vi- 
tings. The Jews were left almoſt unmoleſted, as the 
Chriſtians were ſufficiently employed by the controverſies 


Le] Jos. Simon ASSEMANI Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom. ik 
190 I29. : ES 

I] This treatiſe is extant in the works of Al cuix, publiſhed by 
that 
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bat had ariſen among themſelves: Ax As r Asus, abbot c EN T, 
pf Palefline, made, however, ſome attempts to ſubdue VIII. 
he infidelity of that obſtinate people. # FAA u. 
W 1X. Of all the controverſies which agitated and per- The origin 
exed the Chriſtian church during this century, that of the diſ- 

Wwhich aroſe concerning the worſhip of images in Greece, pute con 
and was carried from thence into both the eaſtern and rr ＋ 
veſtern provinces, was the moſt unhappy and pernicious images. 
Win its conſequences. The firſt ſparks of this terrible 


—__ 


fame, that had like to have proved fatal both to the in- 
. tereſts of religion and government, had already appeared 
„under the reign of PRHILIPPIcus BARDANES, who was a 
created emperor of the Greeks a little after the com- 


mencement of this century. This prince, with the con- 
ſent of JohN patriarch of Conſtantinople, ordered a picture, 
TE which repreſented the ſixth general council, to be pulled 
down from its place in the church of St. Sophia A. D. 
712; becauſe this council had condemned the Monothe- 
lites, whoſe cauſe the emperor eſpouſed with the greateſt 


1d WY ardor and vehemence. Nor did BARDANEs ſtop here; 
„ but ſent immediately an order to Rome to remove all 
th WJ images of that nature from the churches and other places of 
he WT worſhip. His orders, however, were far from being received 
with ſubmiſſion, or producing their reſigned effect; on the 
-j- cContrary, CoNs TAN TIN E, the Roman pontif, not only re- 
eit jected, by a formal proteſt, the imperial edict, but, re- 
he ſolved to expreſs his contempt of it by his actions as well 
T7. Jas his words: He ordered ſix pictures, repreſenting the. 
if. ix general councils, to be placed in the porch of St. 
. Peter's church; and, that no act of rebellion or > rogance 


night be left unemployed, he aſſembled a council at 
e- Rome, in which he cauſed the emperor himſelf to be con- 
de demned as an apoſtate from the true religion. Theſe 
ot firft tumults were quelled by a revolution, which, the 
nd ear following, deprived BARDANES of the imperial by 
rj throne [9]. Fg. | py 
he X. The diſpute, however, broke out with redoubled Its progreſs 
ies fury under Leo the Ifaurian, a prince of the greateſt re- der Lv 
| | the Liaurian, 
[9] See FRED. SPANHEMII Hiftoria imaginum reflituta, which is : _ 
publiſhed in the ſecond volume of his works, and atſo printed apart. _ 
AIMBOURG's Hiſtory of this controverſy, which is full of the | 


by moſt abſurd and malignant fictions, Mu RAT ORL Annali d' Italia, 
| tom. iv. p. 221, 5 — 
E | 


ſolution 
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CEN T, ſolution and intrepidity, and the new tumults it excited 


PAR III. 


were both violent and durable. Leo, unable to bear any 
longer the exceſſive height to which the Greeks carried 
their ſuperſtitious attachment to the worſhip of images, 
and the ſharp railleries and ſerious reproaches, which this 
| idolatrous ſervice drew upon the Chriſtians from the Jews 
and Saracens, determined, by the moſt vigorous proceed. 
ings, to root out at once this growing evil. For this pur- 
poſe he iſſued out an edict, A. D. 726, by which it was 
ordered, not only that the worſhip of images ſhould be 
abrogated and relinquiſhed, but alſo that all the images, 
except that of CHRIS T's crucifixion, ſhould be removed 
out of the churches [7]. In this proceeding the emperor 
acted more from the impulſe of his natural character, 
which was warm and vehement, than from the dictates of 
prudence, which avoids precipitancy where prejudices are 
to be combated, and deſtroys and mines inveterate ſuper- 
ſtitions rather by flow and imperceptible attacks, than by 
open and violent aſſaults. The imperial edit produced 
ſuch effects, as might have been expected from the frantic 
enthuſiaſm of a ſuperſtitious people. A civil war broke out 
in the iſlands of the Archipelago, ravaged a part of Aj, 
and afterwards reached Haly. The people, partly from 
their own ignorance, but principally, in conſequence of 
the perfidious ſuggeſtions of the prieſts and monks, who 
had artfully rendered the worſhip of images a ſource of 
opulence to their churches and cloiſters, were led to re- 
gard the emperor as an apoſtate, and hence they conſidered 
themſelves as freed from their oath of allegiance, and 
from all the obligations that attach ſubjects to their law- 
ful ſovereign. 5 


(r) In this account of the imperial edit, Dr. Mos HEIM fol- 
lows the opinions of BARON I US, FLEURY, and LE SUER. Others 
affirm, with more probability, that this famous edict did not enjoin 
the pulling down images every where and caſting them out of the 
churches, but only prohibited the paying to them any kind of adora- 
tion or worſhip. It would ſeem as if LEO was not, at firſt, averſe 
to the uſe of images, as ornaments, or even as helps to devotion 
and memory ; for at the ſame time that he forbid them to be wor- 
mipped, he ordered them to be placed higher in the churches, ſay 
ſome, to avoid this adoration ; but afterwards finding that they 
were the occaſion of idolatry, he had them removed from the 
churches and broken. 11 
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XI. The Roman pontifs GREGOR I, and II were the 
authors and ringleaders of theſe civil commotions and in- 
ſurrections in Italy. The former, upon the emperor's 
refuſing to revoke his edict againſt images, declared him, 
without heſitation, unworthy of the name and privileges 
of a Chriſtian, and thus excluded him from the commu- 
nion of the church; and no ſooner was this formidable 
ſentence made public, than the Romans, and other Italian 
provinces, that were ſubject to the Grecian empire, viola- 
ted their allegiance, and riſing in arms either maſſacred or 
baniſhed all the emperor's deputies and officers. LEO 
exaſperated by theſe inſolent proceedings, reſolved to chaſ- 
tiſe the Italian rebels, and to make the haughty pontif 
feel, in a particular manner, the effects of his reſentment ; 
but he failed in the attempt. Doubly irritated by this 
diſappointment, - he vented his fury againſt images, and 
their worſhipers, in the 730, in a much more terrible 
manner than he had hitherto done; for, in a council af- 
ſembled at Conſlantinople, he degraded from his office GER- 
MANUS, the biſhop of that imperial city, who was a pa- 
tron of images, put ANASTASIUS in his place, ordered 
all the images to be publicly burnt, and inflicted a variety 
of ſevere puniſhments upon ſuch as were attached to that 
idolatrous worſhip. Theſe rigorous meaſures divided the 
Chriſtian church into two violent factions, whoſe conteſts 
were carried on with an ungoverned rage, and produced 
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VIII. 
ern. 


The con- 
teſts between 
the partiſans 
of images 
who were 
called Icono- 
duli, and 
their oppo- 
ſers, who 
were called 


Iconoclaſtæ. 


nothing but mutual invectives, crimes, and aſſaſſinations. 


Of theſe factions the one adopted the adoration and worſhip 
of images, and were on that account called Iconoduli or 
Iconolatræ; while the other maintained that ſuch worſhip 
was unlawful, and that nothing was more worthy of the 
zeal of Chriſtians than to demoliſh and deſtroy thoſe ſta- 
tues and pictures, that were the occaſions and objects of 
this groſs idolatry, and hence they were diſtinguiſhed by 
the titles of Iconomachi and Iconoclaſſc. The furious zeal, 


which GrEGory II had ſhewn in —— the odious 


ſuperſtition of image-worſhip, was not only imitated, 
but even ſurpaſſed by his ſucceſſor, who was the IIId 
pontif of that name; and though, at this diſtance of 
time, we are not acquainted with all the criminal circum- 
ſtances that attended the intemperate zeal of theſe inſo- 
lent prelates, yet we know with the utmoſt certaiaty, that 

it 
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CE N T. it was owing to their extravagant attachment to image. 

< NS u. worſhip that the Italian provinces were torn from the 
Grecian empire [s]. 

Their pro- XII. ConsTANTINE, to whom the furious tribe of the 

greſs under image-worſhipers had given by way of deriſion the name 


Conſtantine . . 
Cas. CoPRONYMUsS [f], ſucceeded his father Leo in the 


mus. empire A. D. 741, and, animated with an equal zeal and 
ardour againſt the new idolatry, employed all his influ- 
ence in extirpating and aboliſhing the worſhip of images 
in oppoſition to the vigorous efforts of the Roman pontils, 
and the ſuperſtitious monks. His manner of proceeding 
was attended with greater marks of equity and modera- 
tion, than had appeared in the meaſures purfued by Leo; 
for, knowing the reſpect which the Greeks had for the 
deciſions of general councils, whoſe authority they con- 


fs] The Greek writers tell us, that both the GREGORIEs: carried 
their inſolence ſo far as to excommunicate LEO and his ſon Cox- 
STANTINE, to diſſolve the obligation of the oath of allegrance, 
which the people of Italy had taken te theſe princes, and to prohibit 
their paying tribute to them, or ſhewing them any marks of ſubmiſſion 
and obedience. Theſe facts are alſo acknowledged hy many of the 
partiſans of the Roman pontifs, ſuch as BaRoNI1vs, SicoNnvs 
De Regno Italiæ, and their numerous followers. On the other hand, 
ſome learned writers, particularly among the French, alleviate con- 
fiderably the crime of the GREGORIES, and poſitively deny that they 
either excommunicated the emperors abovementioned, or called off 
the people from their duty and allegiance. See Lauxoivs, Epi- 
folar. lib. vii. Ep. vii. p. 456. tom. v. opp. par. II. NATAL. 
ALEXANDER, Selec. Hiſtor. Ecclęfiaſt. Capit. Sæc. viii. Diſſert. i. 
p- 456. PETR. de Max cA, Concordia Sacerdotii et Imperii, lib. iii. 
cap. xi. Boss uE, Defeuſ. Declarationis Cleri Gallic. de poteftair 
Eccleſ. par. I. lib. vi. cap. xii. p. 197. GIANNONE, Hiſtoire Ciwile 
de Naples, tom. i. p. 400. All theſe found their opinions, con- 
cerning the conduct of the GREOGRIEs, chiefly upon the 
authority of the Latin writers, ſuch as ANASTASIUs, Paul 
DEA OR, and others, who ſeem to have known nothing of that 
audacious inſolence, with which theſe pontifs are ſaid to have op- 
poſed the emperors, and even repreſent them as having given ſeveral 
marks of their ſubmiſſion and obedience to the imperial authority. 
Such are the contrary accounts of the Greek and Latin writers; and 
the moſt prudent uſe we can make of them 1s, to ſuſpend our judg- 
ment with reſpect to a matter, which the obſcurity that covers 
hiſtory of this period, renders it impoflible to clear up. All that 
we can know with certainty is, that the zeal of the two pontiſs 
abovementioned for the worſhip of images, furniſhed to the people 
of Ttaly the occaſion of falling from their allegiance to the Grectan 
emperors. : 
(t) This nick-name was given to CONSTANTINE, from his 
having defiled the ſacred font at his baptiſm, 
| | ſidered 
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ſidered as ſupreme and unlimited in religious matters, he c E Nx. 

aſſembled at Conſlantinople, A. D. 754, a council compo- VIII. 

ſed of the eaſtern biſhops, in order to have this important ee 

queſtion examined with the utmoſt care, and decided with 8 

wiſdom, ſeconded by a juſt and lawful authority. This 

aſſembly, which the Greeks regard as the ſeventh oecumeni- 

cal council, gave judgment, as was the cuſtom of thoſe 

times, in favour of the opinion embraced by the emperor, 

and ſolemnly condemned the worſhip and alſo the uſe of 

images [u]. But this, deciſion was not ſufficient to van- 

quiſh the blind obſtinacy of ſuperſtition ; many adhered 

ſtill to their idolatrous worſhip, and none made a more 

turbulent reſiſtance to the wiſe decree of this council than 

the monks, who {till continued to excite commotions in 

the ſtate, and to blow the flames of ſedition and rebellion 

among the people. Their malignity was, however, cha- 

ſtifed by ConNSTANTINE, who, filled with a juſt indig- 

nation at their ſeditious practices, puniſhed ſeveral of 

them in an exemplary manner, and by new laws ſet 

bounds'to the violence of monaſtic rage. LEO IV,; who, 

after the death of ConsTANTINE, was declared emperor 

A.D. 775, adopted the ſentiments of his father and 

grandfather, and puriued the meaſures which they had 

concerted for the extirpation of idolatry out of the Chriſti- 

an church; for having perceived that the worfhipers of 

mages could not be engaged by mild and gentle proceed- 

ings to abandon this ſuperſtitious practice, he had recourſe 

to the coercive influence of penal laws. 
XIII. A cup of poiſon, adminiſtred by the impious Under Irene. 

counſel of a perfidious ſpouſe, deprived LEO IV of his 

life A. D. 780, and rendered the idolatrous cauſe of 

images triumphant, The profligate IRENE, after having 

thus accompliſhed the death of her huſband, held the 

reins of empire during the minority of her ſan Cox ST AN- 

TIN E; and, to eſtabliſh her authority on more ſolid foun- | | 

dations, entered into an alliance with ApRIAN, biſhop of 1 

Rome, A. D. 786. and ſummoned a council at Nice in | 

Bithynia, which is known by the title of the ſecond Nicene - 
(u) The authority of this council is not] acknowledged by 


the Roman catholics, no more than the obligation of the ſecond 


crmmandment, which they have prudently ſtruck out of the deca- 
ogue. 
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council. In this aſſembly the imperial laws concerning 
the new idolatry were abrogated, the decrees of the coun- 


of Conſiantinople reverſed, the worſhip of images and of 


the croſs reſtored, and ſevere puniſhments denounced 
againſt ſuch as maintained that God was the only object of 
religious adoration. It is impoſſible to imagine any thing 
more ridiculous and trifling than the arguments, upon 
which the biſhops, aſſembled in this council, founded 
their decrees [ww]. The authority, however, of theſe 
decrees was held ſacred by the Romans, and the Greeks 
conſidered in the light of parricides and traitors all ſuch 


as refuſed to ſubmit to them. The other enormities of 


the flagitious IRENE, and her deſerved fate, cannot, with 


The council 


of Franc-- _ 


fort. 


propriety, be treated of here. „ 
XIV. In theſe violent conteſts, the moſt of the Latins, 
ſuch as the Britons, Germans, and Gauls, ſeemed to 
ſteer a middle way between the oppoſite tenets of the con- 
tending parties. They were of opinion that images might 


be lawfully preſerved, and even placed in the churches, but, 


at the ſame time, they looked upon all worſhip of them 
as highly injurious and offenſive to the ſupreme being [x]. 


Such, particularly, were the ſentiments of CHarLE- 


MAGNE, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in this important con- 
troverſy. By the advice of the French biſhops, who 
were no friends to this ſecond council of Nice, he. ordered 
ſome learned and judicious divine to compoſe Four Books con- 
cerning images, which he ſent, in the year 790, to Apki- 
AN, the Roman pontif, with a view to engage him to 
withdraw his approbation of the decrees of that council, 
In this performance the reaſons alledged by the Nicent 
biſhops to juſtify the worſhip of images, are refuted with 
great accuracy and ſpirit [y]. They were not, however, 


[w] MART. CHEMNITIUsS, Examen Concilii Tridentini, par. iv. 
loc. 11, cap. v. p. 52. LENFANT, Preſervatif contre la Reunion 
avec le Siege de la Rome, par. iii. lettre xvii. p. 446. | 

[x] The averſion the Britons had to the worſhip of images may 
be ſeen in SPELMAN ad Concilia Magne Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 73. 

[yz] The books of CHARLEMAGNE concerning Images, which 
deſerve an attentive peruſal, are yet extant; and when they were 
become extremely ſcarce, were republiſhed at Hanover in 8vo in 
1731, by the celebrated CHRISTOPHER, AUG. HEUMAN, who 
enriched this edition with a learned Preface. Theſe books are 
adorned with the venerable name of CHARLEMAGNE; but it 1s 
eaſy to perceive that they are the production of a ſcholaſtic divine, 


lett 
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| left without defence; ADRIAN, who was afraid of ac- © E N x. 
knowledging even an emperor for his maſter, compoſed an VII 
anſwer to the Four Books mentioned above, but neither © AT . 
bis arguments, nor his authority, were ſufficient to ſup- 7 
port the ſuperſtition he endeavoured to maintain; for, in 
the year 794, CHARLEMAGNE aſſembled, at Francfort 
on the Maine, a council of three hundred hiſhops, in or- 
der to re-examine this important queſtion; in which the 
opinion contained in the Four Books was ſolemnly confirm- 
ed, and the worſhip of images unanimouſly condemned 
{z]. From hence we may conclude, that in this century 
the Latins deemed it neither impious, nor unlawful, to 
diſſent from the opinion of the Roman pontif, and even 
to charge that prelate with error. | 
XV. While the controverſy concerning images was at 
| its height, a new conteſt aroſe among the Latins and e Hmong 
Greeks about the ſource from whence the Holy Ghoſt the deriva- 
| proceeded. The *Latins affirmed, that this divine ſpirit tion of the 
proceeded from the father and the fon; the Greeks, on _y 8888 
the contrary, aſſerted, that it proceeded from the father 
only. The origin of this controverſy is covered with 
perplexity and doubt. It is, however, certain, that it 
was agitated in the council of Gentilli, near Paris, A. D. 
767, in preſence of the emperor's legates [a], and from 
this we may conclude, with a high degree of probability, 
that it aroſe in Greece at that time when the conteſt about 
images was Carried on with the greateſt vehemence. In 
this controverſy the Latins alledged, in favour of their 
opinion, the creed of Conſtantinople, which the Spaniards 
and French had ſucceſſively corrupted (upon what occa- 
| calion is not well known) by adding the words filzoque in 
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and not of an emperor. Several learned men have conjectured, that 
CHAREMAGNE compoſed theſe books with the aſſiſtance of his pre- 
ceptor ALCUIN;z ſee HEUMANNI Pref. p. 51. and BUNau 
Hiſtoria Imperii German. tom. i. p. 490. This conjecture, though 
N far from being contemptible, cannot be admitted without heſitation; 
lince ALCUIN was in England when theſe books were compoled. We 
R learn from the hiſtory of his life, that he went into Exgland A. D. 
s 789, and did not return from thence before 792. 

4 [z] This event is treated with a degree of candour not more 


A laudable, than ſurprizing, by MABILLON, in Pray. ad Sæculum iv. 
b Adorum SS, Ord. Benedict. part V. See alſo Jo. GEORG. Doks- 
5 chkEUs, Collat. ad Concilium Francofordienſe, Argentor. 1649. in 4to. 
, [4] See LE COINTE Annales Eccleſ. Francorum, tom. v. p. 698. 
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that part of it which contained the doctrine concerning 
the Holy Ghoſt. The Greeks, on the other hand, mad: 
loud complaints of this criminal attempt of the Latins tg 
corrupt by a manifeſt interpolation a creed, which ſervet 
as a rule of doctrine for the church univerſal, and de. 


clared this attempt impudent and facrilegious. Thus 


the diſpute changed at length its object, and was transfer. 
red from the matter to the interpolated word above men. 
tioned [5]: in the following century it was carried on 
with ſtil] greater vehemence, and added new fuel to the 
diſſenſions which already portended a ſchiſm between the 
eaſtern and weſtern churches [e]. 


8 


2 
— 


CHAP. IV. 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church durin 

| ö his century. 5 

I, 1 E religion of this century conſiſted almoſt en- 
A tirely in a motley round of external rites and cere- 

monies, We are not, therefore, to wonder that more 


Zeal and diligence were employed in multiplying and re- 


[3] Learned men generally imagine that this controverſy began 
about the word filieque, which ſome of the Latins had added to the 
Creed that had been drawn up by the council of Cozffantinople, and 
that from the avord the diſpute proceeded to the dodtrine itſelf; fee 


MazILLON, A&. Sanfior. Ord. Bened. Sec. iv. par. I. Pref. p. in. 


who 1s followed by many in this opinion. But this opinion 1s cer- 
tainly erroneous, The doctrine was the firſt ſubje& of controverly, 
which afterwards extended to the word f/zoque, conſidered by the 
Grceks as a manifeſt interpolation. Among other proofs of thus, 
the council of Gentilli ſhews evidently, that the doctrine concerning 
the Holy Spirit had been, for a conſiderable time, the ſubject of con- 
troverſy, when the diſpute aroſe about the word now mentioned, 
Pal, in his Critica in Parenium, tem. iii. p. 323. is of opinion, 
that this controverſy had both its date and its occaſion from the diſ- 
pute concerning images: for hen the Latins treated the Greeks a 
heretics, on account of their oppoſition to image-worfhip, the 
Greeks, in their turn, charged the Latins alſo with hereſy, onac- 
count of their maintaining that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the 
father and the ſon. The learned critic has, however, advanced ths 
opinion without ſufficient proof, and we mult therefore confider # 
as no more than a probable conjecture, | 


[c] See PiTHOEL Hift. controwv. de proceſſione Spiritus S. at the 


end of his Codex Cano. Eccieſ. Roman. p. 355. LE QUIEN, Orieni 
Cbriſtian. tom. iii. p. 354. GER. J. voss jus, De Tribus Symbolth 
Dif. ii. p. 65: and bove all, Jo. GzxoRG. WALCHIUS, Hale. 
eontrav. de froce/ſiene Spiritus S. publiſned in Byoat Jena in "7 51. 
gulating 


e. au Bias..." a. 
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gulating theſe outward marks of a ſuperititious devotion, C E N T, 
than in correCting the vices and follies of men, in en- VIII. 
. . | » : FR > PA R T II. 
lightening their underftandings and forming their hearts, 3 
The adminiſtration of the ſacrament of the Lord's ſup- 

per, which was deemed the moſt ſolemn and important 

branch of divine worſhip, was now every where embel- 

liſhed, or rather deformed, with a variety of ſenſeleſs 
fopperies, which deſtroyed the beautiful ſimplicity of that 
affecting and ſalutary inſtitution, We alſo find manifeſt 

traces in this century of that ſuperſtitious cuſtom of cele- 

brating what were called ſolztary maſſes [d], though it be 

difficult to decide whether they were inſtituted by a pub- 

lic law, or introduced by the authority of private perſons 

e]. Be that as it may, this fingle cuſtom is ſufficient to 

give us an idea of the ſuperſtition and darkneſs that ſat 
brooding over the Chriſtian church in this ignorant age, 

and renders it unneceſſary to enter into a further detail of 

the abſurd rites with which a deſigning prieſthood con- 

tinued to disfigure the religion of JESUS. 

II. CHARLEMAGNE ſeemed diſpoſed to ſtem this tor- Charle- 
rent of ſuperſtition, which gathered force from day to magne's 
day; for not to mention the zeal with which he oppoſed er = 8 
the worſhip of images, there are other circumſtances that church f 
bear teſtimony to his intentions in this matter, ſuch as Rome. 
his preventing the multiplication of feſtivals, by reducing 
them to a fixed and limited number, his prohibiting the 
ceremony of conſecrating the church- bells by the rite of 
holy aſperſion, and other eccleſiaſtical laws of his enact- 
ing, which redound to his honour, Several circum- 
ſtances, however, concurred to render his deſigns abor- 
tive, and to blaſt the ſucceſs of his worthy purpoſes, and 
none more than his exceſſive attachment to the Roman 
a bontifs, who were the patrons and protectors of thoſe 
the who exerted themſelves in the cauſe of ceremonies. This 


„„ p . 


the a] Solitary or private maſſes were thoſe that were celebrated 

his dy the prieſt alone in behalf of ſouls detained in purgatory, as well 
as Upon {ome other particular occaſions. Theſe maſſes were prohibited 

by the laws of the church, but they were a rich ſource of profit to 

the clergy. They were condemned by the canons of a ſynod aſ- 

lembled at Mentæ under CHARLEMAGNE, as criminal innovations, 

and as the fruits of avarice and ſloth. 

e] See CHARLEMAGNE's book concerning Images, p-. 245; AY 

% GEORGE CALIXTUS, De Mifſis Solitariis, & 12. 
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Concerning the diviſions and here ſies that troubled the churd 


The ancient 
ſects recover 
ſtrength. 
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vehement paſſion for the lordly pontif was inherited by 
the great prince, of whom we are now ſpeaking, from his 
father PRPIN, who had already commanded the manner 
of ſinging, and the kind of church-muſic in uſe at Ron- 
to be obſerved every where in all Chriſtian churches. I 
was in conformity with his example, and in compliance 
with the repeated and importunate ſollicitation of the 
pontif ADRIAN, that CHARLEMAGNE laboured to brin 
all the Latin churches to follow, as their model, the 
church of Rome, not only in the article now mentioned, 
but alſo in the whole form of their worſhip, in every cir- 
cumſtance of their religious ſervice f J. Several churches 
however, among which thoſe of Milan and Corbett 
diſtinguiſhed themfelves eminently, abſolutely rejeCted 
this propoſal, and could neither be brought by perſuaſion 
nor violence to change their uſual method of worſhip, 


ith. died 3 1 n ou hs hs 8 OO * FY * 6 ** — a . WI I I 1 


CRALY 


- 


during this century, 


; * . HE Arians, Manicheans, and Marcionites thoughof- 
ten depreſſed by the force of penal laws and the poy- 
er of the ſecular arm, gathered ftrength in the eaſt amidi 
the tumults and diviſions with which the Grecian empir 
was perpetually agitated, and drew great numbers into 
the profeſſion of their opinions [gJ. The Monothelites, 
to whoſe cauſe the emperor PHILIPPICUS, and many 
others of the firſt rank and dignity were moſt zealous well- 
wiſhers, regained their credit in ſeveral places. Tit 
condition alſo of both the Neſtorians and Monophylits 
was eaſy and agreeable under the dominion of the Ari | 
bians ; their power and influence was conſiderable ; nd >: 
were they deſtitute of means of weakening the Greek 
their irreconcileable adverſaries, and of ſpreading the u 
doctrines, and multiplying every where the number ov vs 
their adherents. | 


DVI] See CHARLEMAGNE'sS Treatiſe concerning Images, book on 
p. 52. EGIXARD, De vita Caroli Magni, cap. 26. p. 94. © 
Beſſelii. | the 

g In Europe alſo Arianiſm prevailed greatly among the barb" 
ous nations that embraced the Chriſtian faith. 


II 


3 _— 


| in Germany, he himſelf tells us, that there were many VIII. 


the church ©. Rome, which BoN ACE was ſo zealous to 
| propagate every where, ADALBERT a Gaul, and CIE“ 


| bot? flagitious in his conduct and erroneous in his opinions; 


written by JEsUs CHRIST, and to have been carried 


| tnentic accounts, that he was much better acquainted 


| STEPHEN BALUZIUS, in the Capitularia Regum Francorum, tom. 


as too ignorant to be a proper judge of hereſy, as appears by his 
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II. In the church which Bone act had newly erected © E N T. 


perverſe and erroneous reprobates, who had no true no- Þ 4 * I.. 
tion of religion, and his friends and adherents confirm 88 
this aſſertion. But the teſtimony both of the one and and Adal- 
the others is undoubtedly partial, and unworthy of cre- bert. 

dit; ſince it appears from the moſt evident proofs, that 

the perſons here accuſed of errors and herefies were Iriſh 

and French divines, who refuſed that blind ſubmiſſion to 


MENT a native of Ireland, were the perſons whoſe oppo- 
ſition gave the moſt trouble to the ambitious legate. The 
former got himſelf conſecrated biſhop without the con- 


ſent of BONIFACE, excited ſeditions and tumults among 
the eaſtern Francs, and appears, indeed, to have been 


among other irregularities, he was the forger [Y]; of a 
letter to the human race, which was ſaid to have been 


from heaven by the arch-angel Micnat [i]. As to 
CLEMENT, his character and ſentiments were maliciouſly 
miſrepreſented, ſince it appears, by the beſt and moſt au- 


with the true principles and doctrines of Chriſtianity than 
BONIFACE himfelf ; and hence he is conſidered by many 
as a confeſſor and ſufferer for the truth in this barbarous 
age [&]. Be that as it will, both ADALBERT and CLE- 
MENT were condemned, at the inſtigation of BonIFACE, 
dy the pontif ZACHARY, in a council aſſembled at Rome 


] See the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 82. 
[:] There is an edition of this letter publiſhed by the learned 


u. p. 1 396. . | 

] We find an enumeration of the erroneous opinions of CLE“Uͤ 
MENT in the letters of BONIFACE Epiſtol. cxxxv. p. 189. See alſo 
USSERII Sylloge Epiftolarum Hibernicarum, p. 12. Nouveau Diction- 
ware Hiftor. Critic. tom. i. p. 133. e The zealous BONIFACE 


condemung VIRGILIUS for believing that there were antipodes, 
The great hereſy of CLEMENT ſeems to have been his preterring 
tic deciſions of ſcripture to decrees of councils and the opinions of 
the fathers, which he took the liberty to reject when they were not 
contormable to the word of God. 
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A. D. 748 [I], and in conſequence thereof were com- 
mitted to priſon, where, in all probability, they concluded 


— 


Felix and 
Elipand. 


and Germany towards the concluſion of this century; and 


anſwer which the former gave to this queſtion, was, that 


eſſentially the ſon of God; but that, conſidered as a man, 


794, that of Rome in 799. 
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their days. 
ITE Religious diſcord ran till higher in Spain, France, 


the moſt unhappy tumults and commotions were occaſion- 
ed by a queſtion propoſed to FELIX, biſhop of Urgella, 
by EripanD, arch-biſhop of Toledo, who deſired to 
know in what ſenſe CHRIST was the ſon of God ? The 


CnR1sT, conſidered in his divine nature, was try and 


he was only ſo, nominally and by adoption. This doctrine 
was ſpread abroad by the two prelates ; ELIPAND propa- 
gated it in the different provinces of Spain, and FEIn 
throughout Septimania, while the pontif ADRIAN, and the 
greateſt part of the Latin doctors, looked upon this opinion 
as a renovation of the Neſtorian hereſy, by its repreſenting 
Cris, as divided into two diſtin& perſons. In con- 
ſequence of this, FELIX was ſucceſſively condemned by 
the councils of Narbonne, Ratiſben, Francfort on the 
Main, and Rome; and was finally obliged, by the council 
of Aix- la- Chapelle, to retract his error, and to change bi 
opinion [n]. The change he made was, however, f 
ther nominal than real, the common ſhift of temporizin 
divines ; for he ſtill retained his doctrine, and died in the 
firm belief of it at Zyons, where he had been baniſhed by 
CHARLEMAGNE [n]. ELIPAND, on the contrary, lived 


Il] This is the true date of the council aſſembled by 21. 
CHARY for the condemnation of ADALBERT and CLEMENT, and 
not the year 745, as FLEURY and MABILLON Þ have pretended 
in which error they are followed by Mr. BowER, in the thin 
volume of his H:ftory of the Popes, p. 325. The proof is, that tit 
letter of BONIFACE, in conſequence of which this council was 2. 
ſembled, muſt have been wrote in the year 748; ſince he declares 
that letter, that he had been near thirty years legate of the hol 
ſee of Rome, into which commiſſion he entered, as all autho! 
agree, about the year 719. _ | | 35 

[m] The council of Narbonne that condemned FELIX, 
held in the year 788, that of Ratiſbon in 792, that of Francfortil 
(u] The authors, who have written concerning the ſect of FELIY 
are mentioned by Jo. ALB. FABRICIUsS, Biblioth. Lat. medii 4% 
tom. ii. p. 482. Add to theſe PETRUs de MaRCa, in his Mari 

* Hit. Eccleiaft, tom. ix. p. 296, + Annal. Ord, Benedict. lib. xxii. n. 5 

— Jecult 
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ſecure in Spain under the dominion of the Saracens, © x N T 
far removed from the thunder of ſynods and councils, and VIII. 
out of the reach of that coercive power in religious mat- © * * 7 82 
ters, whoſe utmoſt efforts can go no further than to make 
the erroneous, hypocrites or martyrs. Many are of opi- 
nion, that the difciples of FeLix, who were called 
Adoptians, departed much leſs from the doctrine generally 
received among Chriſtians, than is commonly imagined ; 
and that what chiefly diſtinguiſhed their tenets was the 
term they uſed, and their manner of expreſſion, rather 
than a real diverſity of ſentiments [o]. But as this ſect, 
together with their chief, thought proper to make uſe of 
ſingular, and ſometimes of contradictory, expreſſions ; 
this furniſhed ſuch as accuſed them of Neſtorianiſm, with 
very plauſible reaſons to ſupport their charge. 

Hiſpanica, lib. iii. cap. xii. p. 368. Jo. de FERRERAS, Hiſtoir 
Generale d Eſpagne, tom. ii. p. 518. 523. 528. 535. 560. JO. Ma- 

| BILLON Pref. ad Sec. iv. Actor. SS. Ord. Benedicti, part II. There 
are alſo very particular accounts given of FELIX by Dom. CoLo- 
NIA, Hiſtoire Litteraire de la Ville de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 79. and by 
the Benedictine monks in their Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. 
w. p. 434. 3 

lo] Jo. GEORGE DORSCH EUS, Collat. ad Concilium Francofurt. 
p. 101. WERENFELS, De Logomachiis Eruditor. p. 459. Opp. 

| Jac, Bas Na Ius Pref. ad Etherium in HEN R. CANISII Lection. 

| antiquis, tom. ii, part I. p. 284. GEORGE CALIXTUS, Singul. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Concerning the proſperous events, which happened to the 
church, during this century. 


larly auſpicious to the Chriſtian cauſe ; the life 
of that great prince was principally employed 


CENT, IT HE reign of CHARLEMAGNE had been ſingu- 


TheSwedes, in the moſt zealous efforts to propagate and eſtabliſh the 


Danes, and 
Cimbrians 
cenverted. 


religion of IꝝEsvs among the Huns, Saxons, Frieſlanders, 
and other unenlightened nations; but his piety was mix- 
ed with violence, his ſpiritual conqueſts were generally 
made by the force of arms, and this impure mixture tar- 


niſnes the luſtre of his nobleſt exploits. His fon Lewis, 


undeſervedly ſurnamed the MEEE, inherited the defects 
of his illuſtrieus father without his virtues, and was his 
equal in violence and cruelty, but vaſtly his inferior in al 
worthy and valuable accompliſhments. Under his reign 
a very favourable opportunity was offered of propagating 
the goſpel among the northern nations, and particularly 
among the inhabitants of Sweden and Denmark, A petty 
king of Jutland, named HARALD KLACK, being driven 
from both his kingdom and country, in the year 826, by 
REGNER LoDBROCK, threw himſelf at the emperor's feet 


and implored his fuccours againſt the uſurper. LEWIS 
granted his requeſt, and promiſed the exiled prince his 


protection and afliſtance, on condition, however, W 
woul 
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would embrace Chriſtianity, and admit the miniſters of © E N T, 
that religion to preach in his dominions. HARALD ſub- „ INK. 
mitted to theſe conditions, was baptized with his brother * © * K 
at Mentx, A. D. 826, and returned into his country at- 
tended by two eminent divines, Ax s AR or ANSCHAIRE 
and AUTHBERT; the former a monk of Corbey in West- 
phalia, and the latter belonging to a monaſtery of the ſame 
name in France. Theſe venerable miſſionaries preached 
the goſpel with remarkable ſucceſs, during the ſpace of two 
ears, to the inhabitants of Cimbria and Futland. 

II. After the death of his learned and pious companion The promos 
AUTBERT, the zealous and indefatigable ANsSGAR made tion and la- 
a voyage into Sweden, A. D. 828, where his miniſterial ppg 
labours were alſo crowned with a diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs, 

As he returned from thence into Germany in the year 831, 

he was loaded by LEwis the MEEK with eccleſiaſtical hon- 

| ours, being created arch-biſhop of the new church at 
Hamburgh, and alſo of the whole north, to which dignity 

the ſuperintendence. of the church of Bremen was after- 

wards added in the year 844. The profits attached to 

this high and honourable charge were very inconlidera- 

ble; while the perils and labours, in which it involved 

the pious prelate, were truly formidable. Accordingly 

ANSGAR travelled frequently among the Danes, Cim- 

brians, and Swedes, in order to promote the cauſe of 

CARISsT, to form new churches, and to confirm and efta- 

bliſh thoſe which he had already gathered together ; in all 

which arduous enterprizes he paſſed his life in the moſt 

imminent dangers, until he concluded his glorious courſe 


A. D. 865 [a]. 


— ä et 


[a] The writers to whom we are indebted for accounts of this 
pious and illuſtrious prelate, the founder of the Cimbrian, Daniſh, 
and Swediſh churches, are mentioned by Jo. ALBERT. FaBRriCi- 
Us, in his Biblioth. Latin. medii avi, tom. i. p. 292. as allo in his 
Lux Evangelii orbi terrarum exoricus, p. 42 5. Add to theie the 
Benedictine monks, in their Hiſtoire Litt. de la France, tom. v. p. 277. 
Acta Sanctor. Menſ. Februar. tom. i. p. 391. ERICI PON TO PPI“V 
DANI Annales Ecclef, Danicæ Diplomatici, tom, 1. p. 18. Jo. 
MoLLERUs, Cimbriæ Litteratæ, tom. iii. p. 8. Theſe writers give 
us alſo circumſtantial accounts of EBBO, WITHMAR, REMBERT, 
and others, Who were either the fellow-labourers or ſucceflors of 
ANnSGaR, & 
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III. About the middle of this century the Mcefians [3], 
Bulgarians, and Gazarians, and after them the Bohemi- 


Lans and Moravians, were converted to Chriſtianity by ME- 


TIHODIUsS and CyR1L, two Greek monks, whom the em- 
preſs THEODORA had ſent to diſpel the darkneſs of theſe 
idolatrous nations [c]. The zeal of CHARLEMAGNE, 
and his pious miſſionaries, had been formerly exerted in 
the ſame cauſe, and among the ſame people [d], but with 


ſo little ſucceſs, that any faint notions which they had re- 


ceived of the Chriſtian doctrine were entirely effaced. 
The inſtructions of the Grecian doctors had a much bet- 
ter and alſo a more permanent effect; but as they recom- 
mended to their new diſciples the forms of worſhip, and 
the various rites and ceremonies uſed among the Greeks 
De], this was the occaſion of much religious animoſity 
and contention in after-times, when the lordly pontifs 


exerted all their vehemence and employed every means, 


though with imperfeCt ſucceſs, of reducing theſe nations 
under the diſcipline and juriſdiction of the Latin church. 
IV. Under the reign of BasiLius, the Macedonian, 
who aſcended the imperial throne of the Greeks in the 
year 867, the Slavonians, Arentani, and certain provinces 
of Dalmatia, ſent a ſolemn embaſſy to Conſtantinople, to de- 
clare their reſolution of ſubmitting to the juriſdiction of 
the Grecian empire, and of embracing, at the ſame time, 
the Chriſtian religion. This propoſal was received with 


admiration and joy, and it was alſo anſwered by a ſuitable 


ardour and zeal for the converſion of a people, which 
ſeemed ſo ingenuouſly diſpoſed to embrace the truth: ac- 


cordingly, a competent number of Grecian doctors were 


{ent among them to inſtruct them in the knowledge of 
the goſpel, and to admit them by baptiſm into the Chriſti- 


4 


[] We have tranſlated thus the term My, which is an error 
in the original. Dr. Mos HEIM, like many others, has confound- 
ed the Myſians with the inhabitants of Mz/ia, by giving the latter, 
who were Europeans, the title of the former, who dwelt in Aſia. 
(] Jo. GEORGE STREDOWSKY, Sacra Moravie Hiſtoria, lib. 
11. cap. ii. p. 94. compared with PET. KoEHLII Iatroduc. in Hiſtori- 
am et rem Litter. Slavorum, p. 124. . 

a4] STREDOWSKY, loc. cit. lib. i. cap. ix. p. 55. | 

Le] LENFANT, Hiſtoire de la guerre des Huſjites, livr. i. ch. i. p. 2. 


4 an 


CuAp. I. Proſperous Events. 
an church [7 J. The warlike nation of the Ruſſians 


were converted under the ſame emperor, but not in the 
E me manner, nor from the ſame noble and rational mo- 
tives. Having entered into a treaty of peace with that 
prince, they were engaged by various preſents and pro- 
miſes to embrace the goſpel, in conſequence of which they 
received not only the Chriſtian miniſters that were ap- 
pointed to inſtruct them, but alſo an arch biſhop, whom 
the Grecian patriarch IGN ATIUs had ſent among them, 
W to perfect their converſion and eſtabliſh their church [g]. 
Such were the beginnings of Chriſtianity among the bold 
and warlike Ruſſians, who were inhabitants of the Ukrazne, 
and who, a little before their converſion, fitted out a for- 
midable fleet, and ſetting fail from XKiovia for Canſtantino- 


V. It is proper to obſerve, with reſpect to the various 
| converſions which we have now been relating, that 
they were undertaken upon much better principles, and 


[/] We are indebted for this account of the converſion of the Sla- 
onians to the treatiſe De adminiſtrando imperio, compoled by the 
learned emperor CONSTANTINE PORPHYRPGEN, which is pub- 
liſhed by BanNDURIUs in Imperium Orientale, tom. i. p. 72, 73. 
ConSTANTINE gives the ſame account of this event in the life of 
his grandfather BasILIUs the Macedonian, SF 54. publiſhed in the 
Corpus Byzantinum, tom. xvi. p. 133, 134. | 

[g] ConsTANTINUS Porph. Vita Bafilii Macedonis, & 96. p. 
157. Corp. Byzant. See alſo the Narratio de Ruthenorum Converfione, 
publiſhed both in Greek and Latin by BanDURIus, in his Imper:- 


p. 62. tom. 11, . 

[5] The learned LEQUIEN, in his Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 
1257. gives a very inaccurate account of theſe Ruſians, who were 
converted to Chriſtianity under the reign of BASALIus the Macedo» 
nian, and in this he does no more than adopt the errors of many who 
rote before him upon the ſame ſubject. Nor is he conſiſtent with 

himſelf ; for in one place he affirms, that the people here ſpoken of 


were the Ruſſians, that lived in the neighbourhood of the Bulgarians ; 


f while in another he maintains, that by theſe Ruſſians, we are to un- 
i deritand the Gazarians. The only reaſon he alledges to ſupport this 
1 latter opinion is, that, among the Chrittian doctors ſent to inſtruct 
Ithe Ruſſians, mention is made of CYRIL, who converted the Gazari 
b. to Chriſtianity, This reaſon ſhews, that the learned writer had a 
ry molt imperfe&t knowledge both of theſe Ruſſians and the Gazari. 


He is alſo guilty of other miſtakes upon the ſame ſubjet. There is 

a much better explanation of this matter given by the very learned 
[* HEOPH. SIGIFRED. BAYER, Diſſert. de Ruſſorum prima expedi- 

tone Conflantinopolitana, which is publiſhed in the ſixth volume of 
ine Commentaria Acad, Scientiar, Petropolitanæ. 


exe 


ple, ſpread terror and diſmay through the whole empire Hi. 


um Orientale, notis ad Porphyrogenetam de adminiſtrando imperio, 
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CEN T, executed in a more pious and rational manner, than thoſe 


IX. 


„ x, of the preceding ages. The miniſters, who were noy 


PAR 


The pros 


ent to inſtruct and convert the barbarous nations, employ. 


ed not, like many of their predeceſſors, the terror of pe- 
nal laws, to affright men into the profeſſion of Chriſtia. 
nity ; nor, in eſtabliſhing churches upon the ruins of ido. 
latry, were they principally attentive to promote the gran. 
deut and extend the authority of the Roman pontifs: their 
views were more noble, and their conduct more ſuitable to 
the genius of the religion they profeſſed. They had prin- 
cipally in view the happineſs of mankind, endeavoured to 
promote the goſpel of truth and peace by methods of : 
rational perſuaſion, and ſeconded their arguments by the 
_ victorious power. of exemplary lives. It muſt, however, 
be confeſſed, that the doctrine they taught was far from 
being conformable to that pure and excellent rule of faith 
and practice laid down by our divine Saviour, and his ho- 
ly apoſtles ; their religious ſyſtem was, on the contrary, 
corrupted with a variety of ſuperſtitious rites and a mul- 
titude of abſurd inventions. It is further certain, that 
there remained ampng theſe converted nations tao many 
traces of the idolatrous religion of their anceſtors, not- 
withſtanding the zealous labours of their Chriſtian guides; 
and it appears alſo that theſe pious miſſionaries were 
contented with introducing an external profeſſion of the 
true religion among their new proſelytes. It would be, 
however, unjuſt to accuſe them on this account cf 
negligence or corruption in the diſcharge of their 
miniſtry, ſince, in order to gain over theſe herct 
and favage nations to the church, it may have been ablo- 
lutely neceſſary to indulge them in ſome of their infirmi- 
ties and prejudices, and to connive at many things, which 
they could not approve, and which, in other circumſtau- 
ces, they would have been careful to correct, | 


\ 
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| CHAP. II ee 
Concerning the calamities which happened to the church duriti 
this century. 
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greſs of the I. HE Saracens had now extended their u{yypati 


Saracens to- 1 with an amazing ſucceſs. Maſters of Aſia, a fel 
wards uni- 


pire. 


1 10 
derte em. Provinces excepted, they puſhed their conqueſts 4 
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the extremities of India, and obliged the greateſt part © E N T, 
of Africa to receive their yoke; nor were their enter- 5 IX. ; 
prizes in the weſt without effect, ſince Spain anc Sardinia 3 
ſubmitted to their arms, and fell under their dominion. 
But their conqueſts did not end here: for in the year 
62), by the treaſon of EupnEmivs, they made them- 
ſelves maſters of the rich and fertile iſland of S:cily; and 
towards the concluſion of this century the Aſiatic Sara- 
cens ſeized upon ſeveral cities of Calabria, and fpread the 
terror of their victorious arms even to the very walls of 
Rome, while Crete, Corſica, and other adjacent iflands, 
were either joined to their poſſeſſions, or laid waſte by 
their incurſions. It is eaſy to comprehend that this over- 
grown proſperity of a nation accuſtomed to bloodſhed and 
© rapine, and which alſo beheld the Chriſtians with the ut- 
moſt averſion, muſt have been every where detrimental to 
the progreſs of the goſpel, and to the tranquillity of the 
church. In the eaſt, more eſpecially, a prodigious num- 
ber of Chriſtian families embraced the religion of their 
| conquerors, that they might live in the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of their poſſeſſions. Many, indeed, refufed this 
baſe and criminal compliance, and with a pious magnani- 
mity adhered to their principles in the face of perfecution ; 
but ſuch were gradually reduced toa miſerable condition, 
and were not only robbed of the beft part of their wealth, 
and deprived of their worldly advantages, but, what was 9 
ſtill more deplorable, they fell by degrees into ſuch incre- 9 
Gble ignorance and ſtupidity, that, in proceſs of time, | 
there were ſcarcely any remains of Chriftianity to be 
| found among them beſides the mere name, and a few ex- | 
| ternal rites and ceremonies, The European Saracens, | 
particularly thoſe who were ſettled in Spain, were of a | 
much milder difpoſition, and ſeemed to have put off the 
| greateſt part of their native ferocity ; ſo that the Chriſti- 
ans, generally ſpeaking, lived peaceably under their domini- 
on, and were permitted te obſerve the laws and to enjoy 
the privileges of ,their holy profeſſion. It muſt, how- 1 
| Ever, be confeſſed, that this mild and tolerating conduct 
| of the Saracens was not without ſome few exceptions of 


| Cruelty [I TE 


c [7] See, for example, the account that is given of EULo0G1vs, who 
uffered martyrdom at Cordgua, in the Acta Sanctorum ad d. xi Mariii, 
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from the Daniſh ang Norwegian annals, 


N The External His roRY of the CHuxcH. 
II. The European Chriſtians had the moſt cruel ſuffer. 


ings to undergo from another quarter, even from the in. 5 
ſatiable fury of a ſwarm of barbarians that iſſued out fron 
the northern provinces. The Normans, under which 


general term are comprehended the Danes, Norwegian 


and Swedes, whoſe habitations lay along the coaſts of the 
Baltic ſea, were a people accuſtomed to carnage and n. 
pine. Their petty kings and chiefs, who ſubſiſted hy 
piracy and plunder, had already, during the reign d 
CHARLEMAGNE, infeſted with their fleets the coaſts of the 
German ocean, but were reſtrained by the oppoſition the 
met with from the vigilance and activity of that warlike 
prince. In this century, however, they became more bol 
and enterprizing, made frequent irruptions into German, 
Britain, Frieſſand, and the Gauls, and carried along with 
them, wherever they went, fire and ſword, deſolation and 
horror. The impetuous fury of theſe favage barbarians nat 
only ſpread deſolation through the Spanyh provinces [, 
but even penetrated into the very heart of /taly; for in ti: 
year 857, they ſacked and pillaged the city of Luna in the] 
moſt cruel manner, and about three years after Piſa, ani 
ſeveral other cities of Italy, met with the ſame fate [I 


The ancient hiſtories of the Francs abound with the mdf 


diſmal accounts of their horrid exploits. | 

III. The firſt views of theſe ſavage invaders extendel 
no further than plunder ; but charmed at length with the 
beauty and fertility of the provinces, which they were i 
cruelly depopulating, they began to form ſettlements in 
them, nor were the European princes in a condition to 
oppoſe their uſurpations. On the contrary, CHARLEs the 


tom. ii. p. 88; as alſo of RoDERICK and SALOMON, two Spanill 
martyrs of this century. Ibid. ad d. xiii Martii, p. 238. 
TE] Jo. de FERRARAS, Hiſtoire Gener. d Eſpagne, tom. ii. p. 583. 
Piracy was eſteemed among the northern nations a very honourable 
and noble profeſſion z3 and hence the ſons of kings, and the young 
nobility, were trained up to this ſpecies of robbery, and made it 
their principal buſineſs to perfect themſelves in it. Nor will this ap- 
pear very ſurprizing to ſuch as conſider the religion of theſe nations, 
and the barbariſm of the times. See Jo. LVD. HoL BERG. Hiforis 
Danorum et Norwegorum Nawalis, in Scriptis Soctetatis Scientia. 
Hafnienſis, tom. iii. p. 349. in which there are a multitude of cur 
ous and intereſting relations concerning the ancient piracies, draui 
L/] Sęe the Scriptores Rerum Italicarum, publiſhed by — 
| A 
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part of his dominions to this powerful banditti [m}; and 
Ja few years after, under the reign of CHARLES the GRoss, 
W cmperor and king of France, the famous Norman chief 
E GopoFRED entered with an army into Frieſſand, and ob- 
ſinately refuſed to ſheath his ſword before he was maſter 
of the whole province (a]. Such, however, of the Nor- 
mans as ſettled among the Chriſtians, contracted a gentler 
[turn of mind, and gradually departed from their primitive 
brutality. Their marriages with the Chriſtians contribu- 
ted, no doubt, to civilize them; and engaged them to 
E abandon the ſuperſtition of ther anceſtors with more facili- 
y, and to embrace the goſpel with more readineſs, than they 
would have otherwiſe done. Thus the proud conqueror 
Jof Frie//and ſolemnly embraced the Chriſtian religion af- 
ter that he had received in marriage, from CHARLEs the 
8 GRoss, GISELA, the daughter of LoTHAIRE the younger, 


n] Annales incerti Auforis, in PITHOEIL Scriptor. Francic. p. 46. 
Lz] REGINONIS PRUMIENSIS Arnal, lib, ii. f. 60. in PiS To- 
RI Scriptor. German. | 
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BALD was obliged, in the year 850, to reſign a conſiderable c E N J. 
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rendered them ſtudious to acquire new ideas, and a rich 


Of philoſo- 
phy. 


age; but it was revived, with a zeal for the ſciences in 


Concerning the flate of letters and philoſophy during thi 


in Con/tantinople, at this time, ſeveral perſons who ex- 


their writings againſt the Latins, a conſiderable knowledge 
of the art of reaſoning, and a high degree of dexterity it 
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century. 


HE Grecian empire, in this century, was in cir- 
cumſtances every way proper to extinguiſh all taſte 

for letters and philoſophy, and all zeal for the cultivation 
of the ſciences. The liberality, however, of the emper- 
ors, ſome of whom were men of learning and taſte, and 
the wiſe precautions taken by the patriatchs of Con/?ant: 
nople, among whom PHoTIvus deſerves the firſt rank in 
point of erudition, contributed to attach a certain num. 
ber of learned men to that imperial city, and thus pre- 
vented the total decline of letters. Accordingly we find 


celled in eloquence and poetry; ſome who diſplayed, in 


the management of controverſy ; and others who compol- 
ed the hiſtory of their own times with accuracy and witi 
elegance. The controverſy with the Latins, when i 
grew more keen and animated, contributed in a particulzt 
manner to excite the literary emulation of the diſputants, 
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and copious elocution, adorned with the graces of ele- 
gance and wit; and thus rouzed and invigorated talents 
that were ready to periſh in indolence and ſloth. 

II. We learn from the accounts of Zonaras, that the 
ſtudy of philoſophy lay for a long time neglected in thi 


s — — — m ¶ fupy 


general, under the emperor THEO PHILLVUs, and his ſon 
Michah III. This revival of letters was principal 
| owl 
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8 0 9 
earned received from BAR DAS, who had been declared 


W:icnd of the celebrated PRgorius, the great patron of 
1 this matter. At the head of all the learned men to 
nom BarDas committed the culture of the ſciences, he 
laced Lo, ſurnamed the WISE, a man of the moſt 
roſound and uncommon erudition, and who afterwards 
Vas conſecrated. biſnop of Theſſalonica. PhoTIUs ex- 


srrrus gave a brief expoſition of the other works of that 
Preat philoſopher. | - 
III. The Arabians, who, inſtead of cultivating the 
Warts and ſciences, had thought of nothing hitherto but of 
extending their territories, were now excited to literary 
Purſuits by ALMAMUNIS, otherwiſe called ABV GAAFAR 
EAZDALLAH, whoſe zeal for the advancement of letters 
great, and whoſe munificence towards men of learn- 
ing and genius was truly royal. Under the auſpicious 
protection of this celebrated caliph of Babylon] and 
gt, the Arabians made a rapid and aſtoniſhing progreſs 
in various kinds of learning. This excellent prince began 
Wto reign about the time of the death of CHARLEMAGNE, 
and died in the year 833. He erected the famous ſchools 
of Bagdad, Cufa, and Baſora, and eſtabliſhed ſeminaries 
of learning in ſeveral other cities; he drew to his court 
men of eminent parts by his extraordinary liberality, ſet 


K 


It 


WC x5aR, himſelf a weak and illiterate man, but a warm, 


Wcience, by whoſe counſel he was, undoubtedly, directed 
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; wing [0] to the encouragement and protection which the CEN T, 
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Plained the Categories of ARISTOTLE, while MicghAEL 
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of. Nip noble libraries in various places, had tranſlations made 


im of the beſt Grecian productions into the Arabic language 
ata vaſt expence, and employed every method of promoting 
tne cauſe of learning, that became a great and generous 
prince, whoſe zeal for the ſciences was attended with 


ich knowledge [y]. It was under the reign of this immortal 
le- caliph, that the Arabians began to take pleaſure in the 
nts recian learning, and to propagate it, by degrees, not 


[0] Aunalium tom. ii. lib. xvi. p. 126, tom. x. Corporis Byzantiin, 


10 

2 MACIN, Hiſtor. Saracen. lib. ii. p. 139. BARTHOL, HERBELOT, 
ly Eiblioth, Orient. Article MAMUN. p. 545+ | 
2 


6 from 


only in Syria and Africa, but alſo in Spain and Italy; and 


[7] ABULPHARAIUS, Hiſtoria Dynaftiar. p. 246. GEORG. EL- 
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from this period they give us a long catalogue of celebrate 
philoſophers, phyſicians, aſtronomers, and mathematiq, 


ans, who were ornaments to their nation through ſever 


ſucceeding ages [q]. And in this certainly they do ng 
boaſt without reaſon 3 though we are not to conſider, 3 
literally true, all the wonderful and pompous things whit 


the more modern writers of the Saracen' hiſtory tell us oil 


theſe illuſtrious philoſophers, 

After this period, the European Chriſtians profited mug 
by the Arabian learning, and were highly indebted to th 
Saracens for the improvement they made in the varioy 
ſciences, For the mathematics, aſtronomy, phyſic, an 
philoſophy, that were taught in Europe from the tenth 
century, were, for the moſt part, drawn from the Arabia 
ſchools, that were eſtabliſhed in Spain and Itah, u 
from the writings of the Arabian ſages. And from hend 
the Saracens may, in one reſpect, be juſtly conſidered x 
the reſtorers of learning in Europe. 

IV. In that part of Europe, that was ſubject to the do 
minion of the Franks, CHARLEMAGNE laboured with 
incredible zeal and ardour for the advancement of uſeful 
learning, and animated his ſubjects to the culture of the 
ſciences in all their various branches. So that, had hi 
ſucceſſors been diſpoſed to follow his example, and capabl 
of acting upon the noble plan he formed, the empire, l 
a little time, would have been entirely delivered from ba- 


bariſm and ignorance. It is true, this great prince left n 


his family a certain ſpirit of emulation, which animate 
his immediate ſucceſſors to imitate, in ſome meaſure, bhi 
zeal for the proſperity of the republic of letters. Lew! 
the MzkEE both formed and executed ſeveral deſigns that 
were extremely conducive to the progreſs of the arts and 


ſciences [r]; and his zeal, in this reſpect, was ſurpaſſed 


by the ardour with which his ſon CHARLES the BALD er- 


erted himſelf in the propagation of letters, and in exciting 
the emulation of the learned by the moſt alluring marks 
of his protection and favour. This great patron of tht 
ſciences drew the literati to his court from all parts, took 


[9] See the treatiſe of LEO AFRICANUS, De Medicis et Philoſopts 
Arabibus, publiſhed a ſecond time by FABRICIUS, in the twelft 
volume of his Bibliotheca Græca, p. 259. 

li] See the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 583. 
a paſ* 
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a particular delight in their converſation, multiplied and CENT, 
Jembelliſned the ſeminaries of learning, and protected, in 3 hy 
a more eſpecial manner, the aulic ſchool, of which men- . 
tion has been formerly made, and which was firſt erected 
in the ſeventh century, in order to the education of the 
Poyal family, and the firſt nobility [5]. His brother Lo- 
THAIRE endeavoured to revive in Tlaly the drooping ſci- 
Wences, and to reſtore them from that ſtate of languor and 
decay into which the corruption and indolence of the 
lergy had permitted them to fall. For this purpoſe he 
rected ſchools in the eight principal cities of Italy, A. D. 
zz [7], but with little ſucceſs, ſince it appears that that 
ountry was entirely deſtitute of men of learning and ge- 
ius during the ninth century [J. 3 
ln England learning had a better fate under the auſpici- 
dus protection of king ALFRED, who has acquired an 
Wmmortal name, not only by the admirable progreſs he 
made in all kinds of elegant and uſeful knowledge [w}, 
ut alſo by the care he took to multiply men of letters and 
zenius in his dominions, and to reſtore to the ſciences, ſa- 
red and profane, the credit and luſtre they fo eminently 
eſerve [x]. 5 


his pa 
ble (5] HERMAN. CONRING1 Antiguit. Academicæ, p. 320. C . 
In G6. DU BOULAY, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 178. LAURNolus, 


De Scholis Caroli M. cap. xi, xii. p. 47. Hiftoire Litter. de la France, 
om. v. p. 483. 1 5 | | 
[t] See the edict for that purpoſe among the Capitularia in MuRa- 


1 
ted ol Rerum Italicar. tom. i. part II. p. 151. 3 
bis z] See MURATORI's Antiq. Ital. medii evi, tom. iii. p. $29. 


[w] See ANT. Woop, HH. et Antiquit. Academ. Oxonienſ. lib. 
þ v.13, Bourar, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 211. General 
hictionary, at the article ALFRED. (This prince, among other 
$015 and learned labours, tranflated the Paftoral.of GRESORY I, 
POETIUS De Conſolatione, and BEDE's Eccle/raftical Hiſtory), 

7 [x] This excellent prince not only encouraged by his pro- 
echon and liberality ſuch of his own ſubjects as made any progreſs 
[the liberal arts and ſciences, but invited over from foreign coun- 
des men of diftinguiſhed talents, whom he fixed in a ſeminary at 1 
Mord, and, of conſequence, may be looked upon as the founder | 
that noble univerſity. JOHANNES SCOTUS ERIGENA, who 
lad been in the ſervice of CHARLES the BALD, and GRIMBALD, 
monk of St. Bertin in France, were the moſt famous of thoſe 
Janne men who came from abroad; AssERIUS, WEREFRID, 
Fauuxp, Duxwur, WULFSIG, and the abbot of St. Nevt's, 
tlerve the firſt rank among the Engliſh literati, who adorned the 
3 ALFRED. See COLLIER'S Ecclgſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. i. 
0x LL. p. 165, 166, Kc. RaPIN THOYRAsS, in the reign of this 
MIOUS Monarch, . 
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CENT V. But the infelicity of the times rendered the effech 

| 51 way ts of all this zeal and all theſe projects for the advancemey 

ol learning much leſs conſiderable than might have other 

Impedi- Wiſe been expected. The protectors and patrons of th 

3 learned, were themſelves learned; their authority wx 

> 18 reſpectable, and their munificence was boundleſs ; an 

yet the progreſs of ſcience towards perfection was by 

flow, becaule the interruptions ariſing from the trouble 

ſtate of Europe were frequent. The diſcords that'aro 

between LEWIS the MEEK and his ſons, which wen 

ſucceeded by a rupture between the latter, retarded cop 

ſiderably the progreſs of letters in the empire; and th 

incurſions and victories of the Normans, which aMide 

Europe during the whole courſe of this century, wereh 

\ fatal to the culture of the arts and ſciences, that in md 

of the European provinces, and even in France, ther 

remained but a ſmall number who truly deſerved the til 

of learned men [y J. The wretched and incohere 

fragments of erudition that yet remained among the cke 

gy, were confined to the monaſteries, and to the epiſe 

pal ſchools; but the zeal of the monkiſh and prie 

orders for the improvement of the mind, and the cultut 

of the ſciences, diminiſhed in proportion as their revenui 

"increaſed, ſo that their indolence and Ignorance 2 
with cheir poſſeſſions. 

Examples of VI. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that Ne el 

learned men amples of learned men, whoſe Zeal for the ſciences wi 

who flou- 

riched in this Kindled by the encouragementand munificence of CHazlt 

century, =MAGNE, ſhone forth with a diſtinguiſhed luſtre throw! 

the darkneſs of this barbarous age. Among theſe, ti 

firſt rank is due to RABAN us Maunus, whoſe fame wi 

great through all Germany and France, and to whom it 

youth Sean in prodigious numbers, from all parts, 

receive his inſtructions in the liberal arts and ſcience 

The writers of hiſtory, whoſe works have deſerveli 

preſerved their names from oblivion, are EOINHAU⁰ 

FREcuLPH, THEGAN, Haymo, ANaAsTAgIUs, ADV 

and others of leſs note. FLORUS, W ALAFRIDUS STA. 

Bo, BERTHARIUS, and RABANUs, excelied in port! 

SMARAGDUS and BERTHARIUS were eminent for the 


L ] SERVATI LVPI Epiſtolæ xxxiv. p. 69. CoxRIxGII Aufl 
Acad. p. 322. Hiſtoire Litter, de la France, tom. iv. p. 251. FF 
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ſkill in grammar and languages, as was allo the cele- 
brated RABANUS already mentioned, who acquired a 
very high degree of reputation by a learned and ſubtile 
treatiſe concerning the cauſes and the riſe of languages. 
The Greck and Hebrew erudition was cultivated with 
onſiderable ſucceſs by WILLIAM, SERVA “TVs Lupus, 
corus, and others. EGIN HARD, AGoBARD, Hinc- 
MAR, and SxRvArus Lupus, were much celebrated for 
de cloquence, which appeared both in their diſcourſes 
and in their writings [E J. | 

VII. The philoſophy and logic that were taught in the 
uropean ſchools during this century, ſcarcely deſerved 
ich honourable titles, and were little better than an 
empty jargon, There were, however, to be found in 
arious places, particularly among the Iriſh, men of 
cute parts, and extenſive knowledge, who were per- 
feclly well entitled to the appellation of philoſophers. 
The chief of theſe was JOHANNES SCOTUS ERIGENA [a], 
native of Ireland, the friend and companidn of CHARLES 
de Bal D, Who delighted ſo much in his con- 
erlation as to honour him with a place at his table. 
coTus was endowed with an excellent and truly ſuperi- 
genius, and was conſiderably verſed both in Greek 
and Latin erudition. He explained to his diſciples the 
hiloſophy of ARISTOTLE, for which he was ſingularly 
well qualified by his thorough knowledge of the Greek 
anguage; but as his genius was too bold and aſpiring to 
onfine itſelf to the authority and deciſions of the Stagi- 
te, he puſhed his philoſophical reſearches yet farther, 
ared to think for himſelf, and ventured to purſue truth 
Pirhout any other guide than his own reaſon. We have 
Det extant of bis compoſition, Five Bocâs concerning the 
in of nature, an intricate and ſubtile production, 
n which the cauſes and principles of all things are in- 


tels, and of their various productions, may confult the Hz/to:re 
E121 ire de la Frauce, tom. iv. p. 251 to271; Or the more ample 
count given of them by the celebrated LE BBur, in his Etat des 
Peiences en France depuis Charlemagne juſyu'au Roi Robert, which is 
whihed in his Recueil de divers ecrits pour ſervir d' Eclairciſſemens 


7* 
6 


Tiſtoire de France, tom. ii. p. 1. Parts 1738, en 8vo. 
a] ERIGEN A ſignifies properly a native of Ireland, as Erin, 


Ilia, was the ancient name of that kingdom, | 
| 1 2 veſtigated 
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Johannes 
Scotus 
Erigena. 


La] Such as are deſirous of a more circumſtantial account of theſe 
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i C EN. veſtigated with a conſiderable degree of ſagacity, and in 

5 WA. u. which allo the precepts of Chriſtianity are allegorical 

AN T II. . . 2 ; 

: explained, yet in ſuch a manner as to ſhew that their uti. 

mate end is the union of the foul] with the ſupreme Being 

He was the firſt, who blended the ſcholaſtic theology with 

the myſtic, and formed them into one ſyſtem, It has ald 

been imagined, that he was far from rejecting the opinion 

of thoſe who conſider the union of God and nature, 3 

ſimilar to the union that ſubſiſts between the ſoul and the 

body, a notion much the fame with that of many ancien 

philoſophers, who looked upon the deity as the foul d 

the world. But it may, perhaps, be alledged, and ng 

without reaſon, that what Scots ſaid upon this ſubjel 

amounted to no more than what the Reali/?s [b], as thy 

are called, maintained afterwards, though it muſt be. 

lowed that he has expreſſed himſelf in a very perplexed 

and obſcure manner [c]. This celebrated philoſophe 

formed no particular ſect, at leaſt, as far is come to ou 

knowledge; and this will be conſidered, by thoſe wht 

are acquainted with the ſpirit of the times he lived in, a 

a proof that his immenſe learning was accempanied mit 
meekneſs and modeſty, | 
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&> [3] The Reæaliſts, who followed the doctrine of ARrTsToOTH 
with reſpect to unizer/al ideas, were io called in oppoſition to tit 
Nominalifts, who embraced the hypotheſis of ZENO and the Sto 
upon that perplexed and intricate ſubject. ArIsTOTLE held, & 
gainſt PLATO, that previous to, and independefit on, matter, the 
were no univerſal ideas or eſſences, and that the ideas or exemplan 
which the latter ſuppoſed to have exiſted in the divine mind, and 
have been the s of all created things, had been eternally wr 
preſſed upon matter, and were coëval with, and inherent in, til 
objects. ZzNno and his followers, departing both from the Pla 
tonic and Ariftotelian ſyſtems, maintained, that theſe pretend 
antverſals had neither form nor efſence, and were no more than mes 
terms and zominal repreſentations of their particular objects. Ti 
doctrine of ARISTOTLE prevailed until the eleventh century, wiel 

scELIN us embraced the Stoical ſyſtem, and founded the ſect 
the Nominaliſts, whoſe ſentiments were propagated with great ſucc 
by the famous ABELARD. Theſe two ſects differed conſiderabl 
among themſelves, and explained, or rather obſcured, their 4, 
ſpective tenets in a variety of ways. _ 

[c} The work here alluded to was publiſhed at Oxford, by Mi 
TroMmas GALE, in 1681. The learned BEUMAN has made 
veral extracis from it, and given alſo an ample and learned account 
of Scorus, in his Ads of the Pliloſopbers, written in Geras 
tom. lil. p. 8 58. | | 
to P+.05 About 
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About this time lived a certain perſon named Maca- 2 x N 
Rlus, a native of Ireland, who propagated in France that IX. 
enormous error, which was afterwards adopted and pro- F A 7 
feſſed by AVERROES, that one individual intelligence, one 5 
ſoul, performed the ſpiritual and rational functions in all 

me human race. This error was confuted by RAr RAM, 

a famous monk of Corbey [d]. Before theſe writers 
flouriſhed DuncaL, a native of Ireland alſo, who left 

his country, and retired into a French monaſtery, where 

he lived during the reigns of CHARLEMAGNE and LEWIS 

the MEEK, and taught philoſophy and aftronomy with 

the greateſt reputation [-]. HERIC, a monk of Auxerre, 

made likewiſe an eminent figure among the learned of 

this age; he was a man of uncommon ſagacity, was en- 

Wdowed with a great and aſpiring genius, and is ſaid, in 

many things, to have anticipated the famous DEsCARTEsS 

in the manner of inveſtigating truth [V]. 


— 
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CHEAT IL 


oncerning the doctors and miniſters of the church and its farm 
of government during this century. 


I, { HE impiety and licentiouſneſs of the greateſt part The corrup- 
of the clergy aroſe, at this time, to an enormous tion of the 
height, and ſtand, upon record, in the unanimous com- n. 
plaints of the moſt candid and impartial writers of this cen- 
tury [g]. In the eaſt, tumult, diſcord, conſpiracies 
and treaſons reigned uncontrouled, and all things were 
carried by violence and force. Theſe abuſes appeared in 
many things, but particularly in the election of the patri- 
archs of Conſlantinople. The favour of the court was be- 
come the only ſtep to that high and important office; 
and as the patriarch's continuance in that eminent poſt de- 
14 e e Pref. ad Sec. part II. Actor. SS. Ord. Bene- 
#117, Y 186. p. Y | | 
le] 8 de la France, tom. iv. p. 493. 


[7] LE BRur, Memoires pour I Hifloire d' Auxerre, tom. ii. p. 
481. Ad Sanctorum, tom. iv. M. Funii ad d. xxiv. p. 829. & ad d. 


Axxi. Jul. p. 249. For this philoſopher has obtained a place among 
the lamtly order, | | 
[5] See AGOBARDUS, De privilegiis et jure Sacerdotii, & 13. p. 
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wWeſtern provinces, the biſhops were become voluptuous 
and effeminate to a very high degree. They paſied their 


The cauſes 
of this cor- 
ruption. 
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perded upon ſuch an uncertain and precarious foundation 
nothing was more uſual, than to ſee a prelate pulled down 
trom his epiſcopal throne by an imperial decree. In the 


. 


lives amidſt the ſplendor of courts, and the pleaſures ofa 
luxurious indolence, which corrupted their taſte, extin- 
guiſhed their zeal, and rendered them incapable of per. 
forming the ſolemn duties of their function [Y]; whit 
the inferior clergy were funk in licentiouſneſs, minded no- 
thing but ſenſual gratifications, and infected, with the mef 
heinous vices}the flock, whom it was the very buiinels of 
their miniſtry to preſerve, or to deliver, from the conta. 
gion of iniquity. Beſides, the ignorance of the ſacrel 
order was, in many places, ſo deplorable, that few of 
them could either read or write; and ſtill fewer were ca 
pable of exprefling their wretched notions with any de 
gree of method or perſpicuity. Hence it happened, that 
when letters were to be penned, or any matter of conk- 
quence was to be committed to writing, they had com- 
monly recourfe to ſome one perion who was fuppoſed to he 
endowed with ſuperior abilities, as appears in the caſe d 
SERVATUS Lupus [i]. | | 2 8 

II. Many circumſtances concurred, particularly in tt 
European nations, to produce and augment this corrup- 
tion and licentiouſneſs, fo ſiameful in an order of men, 
who were ſet apart to exhibit examples of piety to tht 
reſt of the world. Among theſe we may reckon, as tit 
chief ſources of the evil under conſideration, the calam- 
ties of the times, even the bloody and perpetual wars thit 
were carried on between LEWIS the MEEE, and his fe 
mily, the incurſions and conqueſts of the barbarous nr 
tions, the groſs and incredible ignorance of the nobility 
and the affluence and riches that flowed in upon tit 
churches and religious ſeminaries from all quarters. Mir 

[5] The reader will be convinced of this by conſulting AS& 
BARD, paſſim, and by looking over the laws enacted in the La 
councils for reſtraining the diſorders of the clergy. Sce alſo dF 
VATUS Lupus, Epift. xxxv. p. 73. 281. and STEPH, BAL UZ. U 
Adnot. p. 358. f 

[7] See the works of SERVATUSs Lupus, Epiſt. xcviii. xc. ]. 
x26. 142. 142. 148. as alſo his Life, See alſo RopOLPHI Bilal 
cenſis Capitula ad clerum ſuum, in BALUzZil Miſcellancis, tom. . 
* 139. 1489. F 
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by introducing into it a corrupt miniſtry. A nobleman, 
who, through want of talents, activity, or courage, was 
rendered incapable of appearing with dignity in the cabi- 
net, or with honour in the held, immediately turned his 
views towards the church, aimed at a diſtinguiſhed place 
among its chiefs and rulers, and became, in conſequence, 


Ia contagious example of ſtupidity and vice to the infert- 


or clergy [A.. The patrons of churches, in whom reſi- 
ded the right of election, unwilling to ſubmit their diſor- 


| derly conduct to the keen cenſure of zealous and upright 


paſtors, induſtriouſly looked for the moſt abject, ignorant, 
and worthleſs eccleſiaſtics, to whom they committed the 
cure of fouls [/]. But one of the circumſtances, which 
contributed in a particular manner to render, at leaſt, the 


| higher clergy wicked and depraved, and to take off their 
minds ſrom the duties of their ſtation, was the obligation 
they were under of performing certain ſervices to their 
W fovereigns, in conſequence of the poſſeſſions they derived 
from the royal bounty. The biſhops. and heads of mona- 
ſteries held many lands and caſtles by a feudal tenure ; and 


being thereby bound to furniſh their princes with a cer- 
tain number of ſoldiers in time of war, were obliged alſo 
to take the field themſelves at the head of theſe troops [in], 
and thus to act in a ſphere that was utterly inconſiſtent 
with the nature and duties of their ſacred character. Be- 


order to ſatisfy the craving wants of their ſoldiers and do- 
mefticks, boldly invaded the poſſeſſions of the church, 
which they diſtributed among their armies; in conſe- 


quence of which the prieſts and monks, in order to avoid 


periſhing through hunger, abandoned themſelves to the 
practice of violence, fraud, and all forts of crimes, which 


[+] HiNCMARUS, Oper. Poſterior. contra Godeſchalcum, cap, 


XXXVi. tom. i. Opp. p. 318. SERVATUS LUPUS, Epi. Ixxix. p. 
£5 | b . 


120. 
% As OBAR DUS, De privilcens et jure Sacerdotum, cap. xi. p. 


341. tom. i. Opp. 


(n] STEPH. BALUZ11 Appendix Actor. ad Servatum, p. c0$, 
MURATORI Autig. Ital. medii æ wi, tom. ii. p. 446. MABILLON, 
Anal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 587. FRESNE, ad Foindillii Hiſt. Ludo- 


cl C. p. 75; 76. 


1 4 they 


ny other cauſes alſo contributed to diſhonour the church, 


ſiles all this, it often happened, that rapacious princes, in 
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C E N r. they looked upon as the only means, they had left, of pro. 
IX. curing themſelves a ſubſiſtence [u]. „ 
Pur H. III. The Roman pontifs were raiſed to that high dig. 
The Roman nity by the ſuffrages of the ſacerdotal order, accompanied 
pontifs, with the voice of the people; but, after their election, the 
approbation of the emperor was neceſſary in arder to their 
conſecration ſo]. There is indeed, yet extant, an edid, 

ſuppoſed to have been publiſhed in the year 817, by Lew- 

Is the MEEK,.in which he aboliſhes this imperial right, 

and grants to the Romans, not only the. power of elect 

ing their pontif, but alſo the privilege of inſtalling and 
conſecrating him when elected, without waiting for the 

conſent of the emperor [y]. But this grant will deceive 

none, who ingire into this matter with any degree 6 

attention and diligence,. fince ſeveral learned men ha 

proved it ſpurious by the moſt irreſiſtible arguments [gn 

It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that after the time of 
CHARLES the BALD, a new ſccne of things aroſe ; and 

the important change abovementioned was really intro- 

duced, That prince having obtained the imperial digni- 

ty by the good offices of the biſhop of Rome, returned 
Wit this eminent ſervice by delivering the ſucceeding pontit 
11 | from the obligation of waiting for the conſent of the en- 

| perors, in order to their being inſtalled in their office. 
F And thus we find, that from the time of EugGenivs III 
i | who was raiſed to the pontificate A. D. 884, the eleCiun 
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of the biſhops of Rome was carried on without the leaſt ie. 


[L] AGcoBARDUS, De diſpenſ. rerum Ecclęſiaſt. 4. p. 270. toll: 

1. Opp. FLOBOARDUsS, Hiftor. Eccleſ. Rbemenſis, lib. iii. cap. i. 

SERVATUS LUPUS, Epzft. xlv. p. 87. 437, &c. MURATORI, toll. 

vi. Antiq. Ital. medii evi, p. 302. LVD. THOMASIN, Diſcipliu 

Ecclęſiæ wet. et nowe circa beneficia, part II. lib. iii. cap. xi. Thel 

corrupt meaſures prevailed alſo among the Greeks and Lombards, & 

may be ſeen in the Oriens Chriftianus of LEQUIEN, tom. i. p. 14% 

[o] See DE BüxAu, Hiflor. Imper, German. tom. iii. p. 28. 32. 

[] HaRDVINI Concilia, tom. iv. p. 1236. LE COIN TE, Anal 

Eccleſ. Francor. tom. vii. ad A. 317. § 6. BALUzZ11 Capitular. 
f | Regum Francor. tom. i. p. 591. | DR 

bi. [7] MURATORI Droits de F Empire ſur P Etat Ecclaſiaſt. p. 5 

| and Antiq. Ital. medii evi, tom. iti. p. 29, 30. in which that learvel 

man conjectures, that this edi& was forged in the eleventh centuij 

Büx au, Hit. Imper. German. tom. iii. p. 34. The partiſan) 

; however, of the papal authority, ſuch as FONTANIVI and other 

\ plead ftrenucuſly, though ineffectually, for the authenticity of ti 

edict in queſtion, RR Co tr OO | 


ga 
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yard to law, order, or even decency, and was generally 
attended with civil tumults and diſſenſions, until the reign 
| of OTHo the GREAT, who put a ſtop to theſe diſorderly 
proceedings. Tn | | 
IV. Among the prelates that were raiſed to the ponti- 
| ficate, in this century, there were very few, who diſtin- 
guiſned themſelves by their learning, prudence, and virtue, 
or who were at all careful about acquiring thoſe particu- 
lar qualities that are eſſential to the character of a Chriſtian 
biſhop. On the contrary, the greateſt part of them are 
only known by the flagitious actions that have tranſmit- 
ted their names with infamy to our times; and they all, 
in general, ſeem to have vied with each other in their am- 
bitious efforts to extend their authority, and render their 
dominion unlimited and univerſal. It is here that we 
may place, with propriety, an event, which is ſaid to have 
interrupted the much-vaunted ſucceſſion of regular biſhops, 
in the ſee of Rome, from the firſt foundation of that church 
tothe preſent times. Between the pontificate of Leo IV, 
I who died in the year 855, and that of BENE DIC III, a 
certain woman, who had the art to diſguiſe her ſex for a 
conſiderable time, is ſaid, by learning, genius, and dex- 


it 
m⸗ 
ce. 
11, nity of pontif about two years. This extraordinary per- 
aan ſon is yet known by the title of PopE Joan. During 
le- the five ſucceeding centuries, this event was generally be- 

heved, and a vaſt number of writers bore teſtimony to its 
truth ; nor, before the Reformation undertaken by Lu- 


tom. 
), N. 


ton. TER, was it conſidered by any, either as incredible in 
plu i itſelf, or as ignominous to the church [r]. But in the 
Theke laſt century, the elevation, and indeed the exiftence, of 
wk, this female pontif, became the ſubject of a keen and learn- 
ih ed controverſy ; and ſeveral men of diſtinguiſhed abilities 
nals both among the Roman catholics and proteſtants, em- 


al, ployed all the force of their genius and erudition to de- 


{troy the credit of this ſtory, by invalidating, on the one 
hand, the weight of the teſtimonies on which it is found- 
L] The arguments of thoſe who maintain the truth of this ex- 


traordinary event arę collected in one ſtriking point of view, with 
great learning and att” by FRED. SPANHEIM, in his Exercita- 


Pe 945 
earvel 
entf 
rtiſand 
others 


of tit 


tranſlated into French by the celebrated LENFANT, who digeſted it 
nfo a better method, and enriched it with ſeveral additions, = 
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The frauds 
practiſed by - 
the Roman 
pontifs to 
increaſe 
their power. 


I terity, to have made good her way to the papal chair, and 
to have governed the church with the title and dig- 


% de Papa Femina, tom. ii. Opp. p. 577. This Diſſertation was 


4 5 ed, 


122 The Internal HISTORY of the CHuURcn. 
CEN T. ed, and by ſhewing on the other, that it was inconſiſtent 


i. with the moſt accurate chronological computations [s]. 


— Between the contending parties, ſome of the wiſeſt and 

moſt learned writers have judiciouſly ſteered a middle 

courſe : they grant that many fictitious and fabulous 

| circumſtances have been interwoven with this ſtory ; but 

they deny that it is entirely deſtitute of all foundation, 

or, that the controverſy is yet ended, in a ſatisfactory 

manner, tn favour of thoſe who diſpute its truth. And, 

indeed, upon a deliberate and impartial view of this whole 

matter, it will appear more than probable, that ſome un- 

uſual event muſt have happened at Rome, from which 

this ſtory derived irs origin; becauſe it is not at all credi- 

ble, from any principles of moral evidence, that an event 

ſhould be univerſally believed and related in the ſame 

manner by a multitude of hiſtorians, during five centy- 

ries immediately ſucceeding its ſuppoſed date, if that 

event was abſolutely deſtitute of all foundation. But 

what it was that gave riſe to this ſtory, is yet to be dil 

covered, and is likely to remain ſo [?]. . 

[s] The arguments of thoſe who reiect the ſtory of Port Joax 

as a fable, have been collected by David BLoNDEL, and after 

him with till more art and erudition by BAYLE, in the third volume 

of his Dictionary, at the article PAPESSE. Add to this Jo. GEORG, 
8 ECCARD, Hifior. Franciæ Oriental. tom. 11. lib. xxx. & 119. p. 436, 
| which author has adopted and appropriated the ſentiments of the | 
great LE!BNITZ, upon the matter in queſtion. See alſo 3 
Oriens (hriſtian. tom. iii. p. 777. and HEUMAN's Sylloge Diſſert. 
Sacrar. tom. i. part II. p. 352. The very learned Jo. CHRIS“ 
TOPH. WAGENSELIUS has given a juſt and accurate view of the 
arguments on both ſides, which may be ſeen in the Amænitates 
Litterariæ of SCHELHORNIVUS, part 1. p. 146. and the ſame has 
been done by BaSNAGE, in his Hiffore de I Egliſe, tom. i. p. 408. 
A lift of the other writers, who have employed their labours upon 
this intricate queſtion, may be ſeen in CasP. SAGITTARIUS'S I- 
trod. in Hift, Eccleſ. tom. i. cap. xxv. p. 676. and in the Bibliotb. 
Bremenſ. tom. viii. part V. p. 935. ; =. 
[t] Such is the opinion of PAUL SaRPI, in his Lettere Italiane, 
Lett. Ixxxii. p. 452; of LENFANT, Bibliotbh. Germanique, tom. x. 
P. 27; of THEOD. Has us, Billioth. Bremenſ. tom. vin. part V. 
p. 9353 and of the celebrated PFAFF Inſtit. Hiſtor. Eccieſ. p. 402 3 to 
whom we might add WERNSDORFF, BOECLER, HOLBERG, an 
many others, were this enumeration neceſſiry. Without aſſuming the 
character of a judge in this intricate controverſy, concerning which 
Jo many falſe deciſions have been pronounced, I ſhall only take 
the liberty to ebſerve that the matter in debate is as yet dubious, ] 
and has not on either fide been repreſented in ſuch a light as to bring 5 


conviction. = 
pra v. The 
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CAP. II. Doctors, Church- Government, &. | 


V. The enormous vices, that muſt have covered fo 
many pontifs with infamy in the judgment of the wiſe, 
formed not the leaſt obſtacle to their ambition in theſe 
miſerable times, nor hindered them from extending their 
infuence, and augmenting their authority, both in 
church and ſtate. It does not, indeed, appear from 
any authentic records, that their poſſeſſions augmented 
in proportion to the progreſs of their authority, nor 
that any new grants of land were added to what they 
had already obtained from the liberality of the kings of 
France. The donatians, which LEwis the Mrrxk is 
reported to have made to them, are mere inventions, 
equally deſtitute of truth and probability [2]; and no- 
thing is more groundleſs than the accounts of thoſe 
writers who affirm, that CHARLES the BaLD diveſted 
himſelf, in the year 875, of his right to the city of Roe, 
and its territory, in favour of the pontits, whom he, at 
the ſame time, enriched with a variety of noble and 


VIII, by whoſe ſuccoyrs he was raiſed to the empire. 
But be that as it may, it is certain, that the authority 


from the time of Lewis the MEEK, but more eſpecially 
from the acceſſion of CHARLES the BALD to the im- 
perial throne, as all the hiſtorical records of that period 
abundantly teſtify [w]. ; 

VI. After the death of Lewis II, a fierce and dread- 
ful war broke out between the poſterity of CHARLE- 
MAGNE, among which there were ſeveral competitors for 
the empire. This furniſhed the Italian princes, and 


tunity of aſſuming to themſelves the right of nominating 
to the imperial throne, and of excluding from all part in 
this election the nations who had formerly the right of 
luffrage; and if the opportunity was favorable, it was 
ſeized with avidity, and improved with the utmoſt dex- 
terity and zeal, Their favour and intereſt was earneſtly 
ſollicited by CHARLES the BALD, whoſe entreaties were 


[] See above, & 3. | 

[w] BuNavu, Hiftor. Imperii Rom. German. tom. iii. p. 482. 
up T9808 ECCARD, Hiftor. Franciæ Orient. tom. ii. hb. xxxi. 
p. 606, 1 | EE ans LE e 


rendered 
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the Roman pontif JohN VIII, with a favourable oppor- 


Their zeal- 
ous attach- 
ment to the 
kings of 
France, by 
whom they 
are favoured, 


coſtly preſents, in return for the good ſervices of Jon 


and affluence of the biſhops of Rome increaſed greatly 


They gain 
by the trou- 
bles that 
ariſe in the 
empire. 
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had * 
- 


The emper- 
ors diveſted 
of their ec- 
clefiaſtical 
authority, 
0 and the 
| power of 
We the councils 
J 4 and of the 
my biſhops di- 
1 miniſhed. 


and new laws ſubſtituted in their place. The European 
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money, and moſt pompous promiſes, in conſequence oi 
which he was proclaimed, A. D. 876, by the pontif 
Joun VIII, and by the Italian princes aſſembled at 
Pavia, king of TJtaly and emperor of the Romans. 
CARLOMAN and CHARLES the GRoss, who ſucceedel 
him in the kingdom of [taly, and in the Roman empire, 
were allo elected by tne Roman pontif, and the Italian 
princes. After the reigns of theſe princes the empire 
was torn in pieces ; the moft deplorable tumults and 
commotions aroſe in [taly, France, and Germany, which 
were governed, or rather ſubdued and ufurped, by vn. 
rious chiefs, and, in this confuſed ſcene of things, the 
higheſt bidder was, by the ſuccour of the greedy pontifs, 
generally raiſed to the government of Lab, and to the 
imperial throne [x]. 

VII. Thus the power and influence of the pontifs, in 
civil affairs, aroſe in a ſhort time to an enormous height 
through the favour and protection of the princes, in 
whoſe cauſe they had employed the influence, which 
ſuperſlition had given them over the minds of the people, 
The increaſe of their authority, in religious mattem, 
was not leſs rapid, nor leſs conſiderable, and it aroſe 
from the fame cauſes, The wiſeſt and moſt impartial 
among the Roman Catholic writers not only acknow- 
ledge, but are even at pains to demonſtrate, that, from 
the time of Lewis the MEEE, the ancient rules of ec- 
cleſiaſtical government were gradually changed in Ei- 
rope by the counſels and inſtigation of the court of Rom, 


a. an ac Aw A ans uu) eh owhd Act wud moans AY. 
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princes ſuffered themſelves to be diveſted of the ſupreme 
authority in religious matters, which they had derived 
from CHARLEMAGNE ; ; the power of the biſhops was 
greatly diminiſhed, and even the authority of both pro- 
vincial and general councils began to decline. Tbe 
Roman pontifs, elated with their overgrown proſperity, 
and become arrogant, beyond meaſure, by the daily ac 
ceſſions that were made to their authority, were > eager] 


[x} This matter is amply illuſtrated by $160N1Vs, in his famous 
book De Regno Italiæ, and by the other writers of German an 
Italian hiſtory. N 
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bent upon perſuading all, and had, indeed, the good 6 E N T. 

fortune to perſuade many, that the biſhop of Rome was IX. 

conſtituted and appointed, by JESus CHRIST, ſupreme P A 5 . 

legiſlator and judge of the church univerſal ; and that, . 
therefore, the biſhops derived all their authority from the 

Roman pontif, nor could the councils determine any 

thing without his permiſſion and conſent [y]. This 

opinion, which was inculcated by the pontifs with the 

utmoſt zeal and ardour, was oppoſed by ſuch as were 

acquainted with the ancient eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions, 

and the government of the church in the earlier ages; 

but it was oppoſed in vain. e 

VIII. In order to gain credit to this new eccleſiaſtical Forged me- 
ſyſtem, ſo different from the ancient rules of church 1 

government, and to ſupport the haughty pretenſions of cured by 

the pontifs to ſupremacy and independence, it was ne- the pontifs, 


| Wy <<fery to produce the authority of ancient deeds, to ſtop PE 3 
de mouths of ſuch as were diſpoſed to ſet bounds to their macy, 

, uſurpations. The biſhops of Rome were aware of this, 

: and as thoſe means were looked upon as the moſt lawful - 

that tended beſt to the accompliſhment of their purpoſes, 

5, | f 

0 they employed ſome of their moſt ingenious and Zeal- 


ous partiſans in forging conventions, acts of councils, 
epiſtles, and ſuch like records, by which it might appear, 
that, in the firſt ages of the church, the Roman pontifs 
were cloathed with the ſame ſpiritual majeſty and ſu- ith 
preme authority which they now aſlumed [z]. Among _—_— 


[y] See the excellent work of an anonymous and unknown | 
author, who ſigns himſelf D. B. and whole book is intitled, Hiſtoire i 
ne du Droit Ecclefraſtique public Fraugois, publiſhed at firſt at London, 
ed in two volumes 8vo, in the year 1737, and lately republiſhed in a 
5 larger and more ſplendid edition. The author of this performance 

ſhews, in a judicious and conciſe manner, the various ſteps by 


* which the papal authority aroſe to ſuch a monſtrous height. His 
he account of the ninth century may be ſeen in the firſt volume of his 
05 work, at the 160th page. 4 | . 
bo [] There is juſt reaſon to imagine, that theſe Decretals, and 
nuiious other acts, ſuch as the grants of CHARLEMAGNE and 
riy Lewis the MEEK, were forged with the knowledge and conſent 
of the Roman pontifs ; ſince it is utterly incredible, that theſe 
ot pontifs ſhould, for many ages, have conſtantly appealed, in ſup- 
and port of their pretended rights and privileges, to acts and records 
that were only the fictions of private perſons, and ſhould, with 
ent ſuch weak arms, have ſtood out againſt kings, princes, councils, 


theſe 
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Decretals. 


believe they had been collected by that illuſtrious and 
eighth century [5], but they were now entirely drayn 


from their obſcurity, and produced, with an air of often- 
tation and triumph, to demonſtrate the ſupremacy of the 


of the ſame cauſe ; but this council had never been 0 


The Internal His rox V of the Church, 
theſe fictitious ſupports. of the papal dignity, the famouy 
decretal epiſtles, as they are called, faid to have been writ. 
ten by the pontifs of the primitive times, deſerve chief 
to be ſtigmatized. They were the production of an ob. 
ſcure writer, who fraudulently prefixed to them the name 
of I$1DoRE, biſhop of Seville [a], to make the worl 


learned prelate. Some of them had appeared in the 


Roman pontifs [c]. The deciſions of a certain Roma 
council, which is ſaid to have been held during the pon- 
tificate of SILVESTER, were likewiſe alledged in behal 


much as heard of before the preſent century, and the ac: 
counts now given of it proceeded from the ſame ſource 


and biſhops, who were unwilling to receive their yoke. Att of 
a private nature would have been uſeleſs here, and public deeds 
were neceſtary to accompliſh the views of papa] ambition. Suck 
forgeries were, in this century, eſteemed lawful, on account d 
their ſuppoſed - tendency to promote the glory of God, and to 
advance the proſperity of the church: and, therefore, it is not 
ſurprizing, that the good pontifs ſhould feel no remorſe in impo- 
ſing upon the world frauds and forgeries, that were deſigned tt 
enrich the patrimony of St. PETER, and to aggrandize his furs 
ceſſors in the apoſtolic ſee. LEW 
[4] It is certain, that the forger of the decretals was extremely 
deſirous of perſuading the world, that they were collected by 
IsSIDORE, the celebrated biſhop of Sewzlle, who lived in the fin. 
century. See FABRIC11 Biblioth. Latin. medii avi, tom. v. p. bl. 
It was a cuſtom among the biſhops to add, from a principle af 
humility, the epithet Peccator, i. e. Sinner, to their titles; and, 
accordingly, the forger of the Decretals has added the word Per. 
cator after the name of ISIDORE; but this ſome ignorant tranF 
cribers have abſurdly changed into the word Mercator 3 and henet 
it happens, that one IS1DoRUs MERCATOR paſſes for the fraudulent 
collector, or forger of the decretals. | 
[5] See Don CALMET, 17;foire de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 525. 
B. JusT. HEN. BoHMER. Fraf. ad novam Edit. Juris Canin 
tom. i. p. X. xix. Neft. | | | 
[c] Beſide the authors of the Centuriæ Magdeburgenſes and 
other writers, the learned BLON DEL has demonitrated, in an am. 
* and ſatis factory manner, the ſpuriouineſs of the decretals, i 
is Eſeudo Tfidorus et Turrianus vapulantes ; and in our time the 
cheat is acknowledged even by the Roman Catholics, at leaſt by ſuch 
ef them as are poſſeſſed of any tolerable degree of judgment. 
Wii 
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with the decretals, and were equally authentic. Ee that CENT 
as it may, the decrees of this pretended council contribu- IX, 
ted much to enrich and agorandize the Roman pontifs, PA T I. 
and exalt them above all human authority and juriſdicti- Ls 
on [d]. 

IX. There were not, however, wanting among the Ihe {6 
Latin biſhops men of prudence and ſagacity, who ſaw of theſe 
through-thelſe impious frauds, and. perceived the chains frauds. 
that were forging both for them and for the church. 

The French biſhops. diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in a par- 

ticular and glorious manner, by the zeal and vehemence 

wich which they oppoſed the ſpurious decretalt, and other 

like fictitious monuments and records, and proteſted 

Iagainſt their being received among the laws of the church. 

But the obſtinacy of the pontifs, and particularly of 
NicoLas I, conquered this oppoſition, and reduced it to 

ſilence. And as the empire, in the periods that ſucceeded 

this conteſt, fell back into the groſſeſt ignorance and 
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if WE darkneſs, there ſcarcely remained any who were capable 
oc detecting theſe odious impoſtures, or diſpoſed to ſup- 
- port the expiring liberty of the church. The hiſtory of I 


the following ages ſhews, in a multitude of deplorable 
examples, the diſorders and calamities that ſprung from 
the ambition of the aſpiring pontifs ; it repreſents theſe 
deſpotic lords of the church, labouring by the aid of 
their impious frauds to overturn its ancient government, 
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Joo undermine the authority of its biſhops, to engroſs 

! Hits riches and revenues into their own hands; nay, what | 

a lis ſtill more horrible, it repreſents them aiming perfid i- 1 
tous blows at the thrones of princes, and endeavouring | 1 
„ co leſſen their power, and to ſet bounds to their dominion. 1 
7 All this is unanimouſly acknowledged by ſuch as have | = 
„booked, with attention and impartiality, into the hiſtory 

of: the times of which we now write, and is Ingenuoully 

3. impartiality. See Buppzus's LVagoge in Theologiam, tom. 11. 

, 792; as alſo PETR. CousrANTIUS's Prolegom. ad Epiſtolas Po- 

liicum, tom. i. p. 130; anda Diſſertation of FLEURY, prefixed to 

de fixtcenth volume of his Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. 


[4] See Jo. LauNo1us, De cura Ecclefix erga pan peres et mi- 
ſerus, cap. 1. Obſervat. i, p. 576. tom. ii. part II. Opp. 


con- 


128 The Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH, 
c E N r. confeſſed by men of learning and probity, that are wel 


IX. affected to the Romiſh church and its ſovereign pontif [e] 
P AR T II. 


H. X. The monaſtic life was now univerſally in the high. 

The mona. eſt eſteem, and nothing could equal the veneration thy 

ſic life in was paid to ſuch as devoted themſelves to the ſactel 

high repute. gloom and indolence of a convent. The Greeks a 

Drientals had been long accuſtomed to regard the monk. 

iſh orders and diſcipline with the greateſt admiration; 

but it was only ſince the beginning of the laſt centuy, 

that this holy paſſion was indulged among the Latins u 

ſuch an extravagant length. In the preſent age it wen 

beyond all bounds: kings, dukes, and counts, forge 

their true dignity, even the fulfilling with zeal the dutis 

of their high ſtations, and affected that contempt of the 

world and its grandeur, which they took for magna 

mity, though it was really nothing elſe but the reſult 

a narrow and ſuperſtitious ſpirit. They abandoned ther 

thrones, their honours, and their treaſures, and ſhut 

themſelves up in monaſteries with a view of devotiqg 

themſclves entirely to God. Several examples of thi 

fanatical extravagance . were exhibited in Hal, Fran 

Germany, and Spain, both in this and the precedin 

century. And if the allurements of worldly pleaſum 

and honours had too much power over the minds of may 

to permit their ſeparating themſelves from human ſociety, 

during their lives, ſuch endeavoured to make amend 

for this in their laft hours ; for when they perceived death 

approaching, they demanded the monaſtic habit, an 

actually put it on before their departure, that they might 

be regarded as of the fraternity, and be of conſequence 

entitled to the fervent prayers and other ſpiritual ſuccous 

of their ghoſtly brethren, 

Monks and But nothing affords ſuch a firiking and remarkable 
abbots em- | | | | ES If : 

ployed in proof of the exceſſive and fanatical veneration that ws 

civil affairs, paid to the Monaſtic order, as the treatment they receives 

and called from ſeveral kings and emperors, who drew numbers « 

to the courts - i 
of princes, Monks and abbots from their cloiſters, and placed then 
in ſtations entirely foreign to their vows and their charac 
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ſe)] See the abovementioned author's treatiſe, entitled, Regil 
Petefias in Cauſis Matrimonial. tom. i. part II. Opp. p. 764 ; 4s allo 
PETR. COUSTANTIUS, Pref. ad Epiſt. Romanor. Pontiſ. toe 
p- 127. | N 
| ters 


Cup. II. Doctors, Church-Government, 22 
ter, even amidft the ſplendor of a court, and at the head 


obſcurity of a convent and the ſtudy of a liturgy, to fit 
| it the helm of an empire, and manage the political in- 
tereſts of nations. But ſuch was the caſe, and pious 
| princes alledoed as a reaſon for this fingular choice, that 
the government of a ſtate could never be better placed 
than in the hands of iuch holy men, who had ſubdued 
all irregular appetites and paſſions, and were fo diveſted 
of the luſt of pleaſure and ambition, as to be incapable 
of any unworthy deſigns, any low, ſordid, or ſelfiſh 
views, Hence we find in the hiſtory of theſe times fre- 
quent examples of monks and abbots performing the func- 
tions of ambaſſadors, envoys, and miniſters of ſtate, and 
diſplaying their talents with various ſucceſs in thefe high 
and eminent ſtations, | 3 
XI. The morals, however, of the monks were far 
from being ſo pure as to juſtify the reaſon alledged above 
for their promotion. Their patrons and protectors, who 
loaded them with honours and preferment, were ſenſible 
of the irregular and licentious lives that many of them 
led, and uſed their utmoſt efforts to cofrect their vices, 
and to reform their manners. LEwIs the MEEE diſtin- 
guiſhed his zeal in the execution of this virtuous and 
noble deſign ; and, to render it more effectual, he em- 


þ ployed the pious labours of BENEDICT, abbot of Aniane, 
n reforming the monaſteries firſt in Aquitaine, and after- 
i wards throughout the whole kingdom of France, and in 


reſtoring, by new and ſalutary laws, the monaſtic diſci- 
pline which was abſolutely neglected and fallen into de- 
cay. This worthy eccleſiaſtic preſided in the year 817, 
in the council of Aix la- Chapelle, where ſeveral wiſe 
meaſures were taken for removing the diſorders that reign- 
ed in the cloiſters; and in conſequence of the unlimited 
authority, he had received from the emperor, he ſubject- 
d all the monks, without exception, to the rule of the 


ariety of rites and cuſtoms that had obtained in the dif- 
perent monaſteries, preſcribed to them all one uniform 
nethod of living, and thus united, as it were, into one 


general body or ſociety, the various orders which had 
Vol. II. 3 | hithelta 
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of affairs. The tranſition, indeed, was violent from the C E N F. 
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A reformas 
tion of the 
monaſtic or- 
der attempts 
ed. | 


famous BENEDICT abbot of Mount Caſſin, annulled that 
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e E N T. hitherto been connected by no common bond [JJ]. Thi 


IX. 


Parr Hl, admirable diſcipline, which acquired to Benevicr d 


wo . 


- Canons and 
canoneſſes. 


alſo diftinguiſhed marks of his favour to the order d 


The Internal Hs T ORY of the ' HUR on. 


Anianè the higheſt reputation, and made him be revered 
as the ſecond father of the weſtern monks, flouriſhed 
during a certain time, but afterwards declined through Þ 
yarious cauſes, until the concluſion of this century, 
when, under the calamitie that oppreſſed both the church 
and the empire, it almoſt entirely diſappeared. 

XII. The ſame emperor, who had appeared with ſud 
zeal both in protecting and reforming the monks, gat 


canons, which CHRODEGANGUS had introduced in fever! 
places during the Jaſt century. He diſtributed - then 
through all the provinces of the empire, and inflitute 
alſo an order of canoneſſes, which was the firſt. femak 
convent known in the Chriſtian world ſg]. For eachd 
theſe orders the zealous emperor had a rule drawn u 
A. D. $17 7, in the council of Aix-la-Chapelle, which he 
jubſicued in the place of that which had been appointed 
by CHRODEGANGUS, and this new rule was obſerved it 
the moſt of the monaſteries and convents of the canon 
and canoneſſes in the weſt until the x11 century, not 
withſtanding that it was diſapproved of by the courtd 
Reine [B]. The author of the rule that was appointed 
for the canms was, undoubtedly, AMALARIUS, Aa pr 
PI of Metz; but it is not fo certain WHERE thit 


Ef Jo. MaB1LLON, Atta Sanctor. Ord. Benedict. Sec. iv. * 
I. Pref. p. xxvii. and ahi ad Sec. v. p. xxv. EJUSDEM, Annals 
Or aj S. Benedict. tom. p. 430. CALMET, Hiſt. de Lorralth 
tom. 1. p. 596. For a 1 account of BENEDICT of Anu, 
and his illuſtrious virtues, ſee the Afa Sanfor. tom. ii. Febr.] 
606 : and the Hiftorre Litteraire de Ia France, tom. iv. p. 447. 

[g] See MABILLON, Annal. Ordin. S. Benedict, tom. ii.. 
428. 

[þ} This rule was condemned in a council held at Rome, A. ]. 
1059, under the pontif NI HOLAS II. The pretexts uſed by the 
pontif and the aſſembled prelates, to juſtify their diſapprobation 0 
this rule, were, that it permitted the canons to enjoy the poſſeſſo 
they bad before their vows, and allowed to each of them hs large 
portion of bread and wine; but the true reaſon was, that this 0G 
had been inſtituted by an emperor without either the conſent, or ko, 
ledge, of the Roman pontif. For an account of the rule and di 
cipline of theſe cazons, fee FLEURY's Eccleſ. Hiſi. tom. x. p. 103 
164, &c, Bruſſels edition in izmo. | 


whid 


CAP. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


which was drawn up for the canoneſſes was compoſed by 
the ſame hand [i]. Be that as it may, the canonical or- 
der grew into high repute; and from this time a great 
number of convents were erected for them through all 
| the weſtern provinces, and were richly endowed by the 
liberality of pious and opulent Chriſtians. But this in- 
ſtitution degenerated in a ſhort time, like all others, from 
its primitive purity, and ceaſed to anſwer the laudable in- 
tention and deſign of its worthy founders [&]. 

XIII. Of the theological writers that floufiſhed among 

the Greeks, the following are the moſt remarkable: 

PHoTIUsS, patriarch of Conſtantinopie, a man of moſt 
| profound and univerſal erudition, whoſe Bibliotheca [I]; 
| Epi/tles, and other writings, are yet valuable on many 


accounts, | 


city, who, among other productions, publiſhed a warm 

defence of the worſhip of images againſt the enemies of 

that idolatrous ſervice [mJ], _/ N 
TxEoDoRUs STUDITEsS, who acquired a name, chiefly 


W with which he wrote in favour of image-worſhip [x]. 
8 {he fame cauſe has principally contributed to tranſ- 


| Li] Lud. THomassIN. Diſciplin. Eccleſ. Vet. et Nowe, part I. 
ib. 111, cap. xlii, xliti, MURATOR1 Antiq. Ital. medii avi, tom: 
V. p. 18 5. 540. No accounts of the Canons are leſs worthy of cre- 
dit, than thoſe that are given by writers, who have been themſelves 
members of that order, ſuch as RAYMOND CHAPPONEL's Hiſtoire 
les Chanoines, publiſhed at Paris in 8vo in the year 1699; for theſe 
writers, from fond prejudices in favour of their inſtitution, and an 
mbitious deſire of enhancing its merit and rendering it reſpectable, 
erive the origin of canonical order from CHRIST and his apoſtles, 
Ir trace it up, at leaſt, to the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church. 
J CaLMET, Hift. de Lorraine, tom. i. p. 591. Hit. Litteraire 
ela France, tom. iv. p- 536. 8 


K : [J] See CAMuUSAT, Hiftoire des Journaux, tom. i. p. 87. | 
he | [1m] Aa Sandor. tom. ii. Martii ad d. xiii. p. 293. *OUDINUS, 
jon C : 8 


7 [z] THEODORE STUDITEs was one of the moſt voluminous 
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writers; 


NicepHoRvus, alſo patriarch of the abovementioned 


by his warm oppoſition to the Iconoclaſts, and by the zeal 


"iters of this century, and would certainly have been knowa as a 
een of genius and learning in after ages, though the controverſy 
7 Foncerning images had never ex iſted. There are of his writings, yet 
0 a tant, 265 letters, ſeveral treatiſes againſt the Iconoclaſts, 124 epi- 
b. ns in Iambics, and a large manuſcript, which contains a courſe 


# catechetical inſtruction concerning the duties of the monaſtic 
183 8 
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e E N f. mit to after ages the names of THEODORUSS GRAP TU 


IX; 


The Internal His TRY the Cauncm, 


MEeThmopDIus, who obtained the title of Confeſſor for his 


PA II. adherence to image-worſhip in the very face of perſecu- 


——— — — 


Latin wri- 
ders. 


tion, THRODORUS ABUCARA [e], PETRUS SICULvys, 
Nickras Davin, and others, who would probably 
have been long ſince buried in oblivion, had not the 
various conteſts between the Greek and Latin churches, 
and the divifions of the former among themſelves upon the 
queſtion concerning images, excited the vehemence of 
theſe inconſiderable writers, and furniſhed them with an 
occaſion of making ſome noiſe in the world. 

Mosks BARCEPHA, a Syrian biſhop, ſurpaſſed by far 
all whom we have now been mentioning, and deſerved 


the ſhining reputation, which he has obtained in the re 


public of letters, as what we have yet extant of hi 
works diſcover ſeveral marks of true genius, and an un- 
common acquaintance with the art of writing [p]. 
XIV. RABAN US MavRus, archbiſhop of HMentx, i 
deſervedly placed at the head of the Latin writers of this 
age; the force of his genius, the extent of his knoy- 


| ledge, and the multitude of productions that flowed from 


his pen, entitle him to this diſtinguiſhed rank, and rende 
improper all compariſon between him his cotemporaties, 
He may be called the great light of Germany and Fran 
ſince it was from the prodigious fund of knowledge he 
poſſeſſed, that theſe nations derived principally their r- 
ligious inſtruction. His writings were every where it 
the hands of the learned [z], and were held in ſue 
veneration, that, during four centuries, the moſt eminent 
of the Latin divines appealed to them as authority in 
ligious matters, and adopted almoſt univerſally the ſenti- 
ments they contained. After this illuſtrious prelate, tit 
writers that are moſt worthy of mention are, 

AGOBARD, archbiſhop of Lyons, a man of wiſdom av 
prudence, and far from being deſtitute of literary met; 
but whoſe reputation has deſervedly ſuffered by his juſt 


[o] See BAYLE's Dictionary, vol. i. at the article ABU ARA. 

[p] Jos. SiM. ASSEMANI Biblioth, Orient. Vatican. tom. u. 
127. | 

[9] Sce, for a particular account of the life and writings of BY 
BAN US MAURUS, the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. VP 
1513 as alſo the Ada Sandor. tom. i. Febr. p. 500. 


6 efron fit 
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ying and even fomenting the rebellion of LoTHAIRE g R N J. 
and PEPIN againſt LEwis the MEEK, their father and Ix. 
their ſovereign [r]. P AR r II. 
HitDuin, abbot of $7. Dennis, who acquired no ſmall “ Y 
reputation by a work entitled, Areopagitica [s]. 
EGINHARD, abbot of Selingeſlat, the celebrated au- 
| thor of the Life of Charlemagne, remarkable for the 
beauty of his dition, the perſpicuity and elegance of 
his ſtyle, and a variety of other literary accompliſh- 
ments [t]. 
CL AUprus, biſhop of Turin, whoſe Expoſition of ſe- 
veral books of ſcripture [#], as alſo his Chronology gained 
him an eminent and laſting reputation [ww]. . 
FRECULF, biſhop of Lyſeux, whoſe Chronicle, which 
is no more than a heavy compilation, is yet extant. 
SERVATUS Lupus, of whoſe compoſition we have 
ſey:ral epiſtles and treatiſes ; and who, though a copious 
and ſubtile writer, is yet defective in point of elegance 
and erudition [x]. Le | 
Dzeraxius FLoRUs, who left behind him ſeveral 
Poems, An expoſition of certain books of ſcripture, and other 
performances leſs worthy of attention [y]. | 
CyrIsTian DRUTHMAR, the author of A commentary 
upon St. Matthew's Goſpel [x]. 


de [7] See Cor oxIA, Hift. Litter. de la ville de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 93. 
e·eneral Dictionary, at the article AGOBARD. Hift. Litteraire de la 


France, tom. iv. p. 567. [AG OBARD oppoſed with great zeal both 

the worſhip and the uſe of images, in his famous book De pcturis et 

maginibus, àa work which has greatly embaraſſed the doctors of the 

Romiſh church. ] | | 

\ [5] Hip. Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 607. 

t] Hift. Litteraire de la France, tom. iv. p. 550. See alſo the 

Life of Charlemagne, of which the beſt of fourteen editions 1s that 

publiſhed by SCHMINKIUS, at Utrecht, in the year 1711. 
[(z) This prelate, who was famous for his knowledge of the holy 

an briptures, compoſed 111 books of commentaries upon Geng, 1v 

upon Exodus, and ſeveral upon Leviticus. He wrote alſo a commen- 

[ary upon the Goſpel of St. Matthew, in which there are many ex- 

cellent things, and an expoſition of all the Epi/tles of St. Paul. His 

emmentary on the Epiſile to the Galatians is printed, but all the reſt 
are in manuſcript. ] | 

LEW] See SON, Critique de la Bibliath. Ecclef. de M. Du Pin, 

J. p. 284. N | 

[x] Ebi Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 255. 25 

17055 COLONIa, Hiftoire Litter. de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 135. Hiſt. 
Wer. de la France, tom. v. p- 213. 

La! Hiſt. Litter. de la France, tom. v. p- 84. 
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ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, which was compoſed by 


putation by his Poems, his Lives of the ſaints, and his 


N 
\ 


The Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH, 


GoDESCHALC, a monk of Orbais, who rendered his 
name immortal by the controverſy which he ſet on foot 
concerning Predeſtination and Free Grace. 

PAaSCHASIUS RADBERT [a], a name famous in the 
conteſts concerning The real projence of Chriſt's body in th 
Euchari/t ; and who, to pals in ſilence his other writings, 
compoled a book upon this very ſubject, which furniſhed 
abundant matter of diſpute throughout this century. 

BERTRAM, or RATRAMN, a monk of Corby, who 
deſerves the firſt rank among the writers that refuted the 
doctrine of RADBERT ; and whoſe book concerning Th! 


the order of CHARLES the BALD, gave alſo occaſion ta 
many conteſts among learned divines [b]. 

Haymo, biſhop of Halberſtadt, the laborious author 
of ſeveral treatiſes upon various ſubjects, and who 1s more 
to be eſteemed for his induſtry and * than for 
his genius and learning [e]. 

WALAFRIDUS STRABO, who acquired no mean Tt 


Explications of many of the more diffcult dae of 
ſcripture [A]. 

HINCMAR, archbiſhop of Rheims, a man of an in- 
perious and turbulent ſpirit ; but who deſerves, notwith. 
ſtanding, a diſtinguiſhed place among the Latin writers 
of this century, ſince his works diſcover an aſpiring ge- 
nius, and an ardent zeal in the purſuit of truth, and 
tend, moreover, in a ſingular manner, to throw light 
both upon the civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the age in 
which he lived je]. 1 

JOHANNES: SCOTUS "a ang the friend and com- 
panion of CHARLES the BALD, an eminent philoſopher 


[a] For an account of RADBERT, fee the Hiſtoire Litter. di a 
France, tom. v. p. 287. 

[6] We ſhall have occaſion to 93 more particularly of BER- 
TRAMN, and his book, in the following chapter. 

[c] It 1s proper to obſerve, that a great part of the writings that 
are attributed to HaYMo, bithop of Halberſtadt, were compo ſed by 


REMuI, or REMIGIUS, of Auxerre. See CASIMIR OUDINUS f 
Comment. de Scriptor. Ecclef. tom. ii. p. 330. Hiſtoire Litteraire dt 
{a France, tom. v. p. III. tom. vi. p. 106. LE BEuF, Receuil a 
Di. ſur L Hiffoire de la France, tom. i. p. 278. 7 


64] See the titgrre Litter, de la France, tom. v. p. 544+ 
L] Lid. tom, v. p. 416. | es 
A Hes . u 
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Ind a learned divine, whoſe erudition was accompanied CEN T. 
with uncommon marks of ſagacity and genius, and whoſe p *.* . 
various performances, as well as his tranſlations from the 
Greek, gained him a ſhining and laſting reputation | f J. 

It is ſufficient barely to name RE Mili BERTHARIUS, 
Abo, Aimoin HERIC, REcino, abbot of Prum, and 
others, of whom the moſt common writers of eccleſiaſti- 


cal hiſtory give ample accounts. 


CHAP: HE: 


Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in this 
| century. | 
I. HE zeal of CHARLEMAGNE for the intereſts of The miſer- 


able tate of 


Chriſtianity, and his liberality to the learned, en- Cliriftianity, 


W couraged many to apply themſelves diligently to the ſtudy 
of the ſcriptures, and to the purſuit of religious truth; and 
as long as this eminent ſet of divines remained, the 
weſtern provinces were happily preſerved from many er- 
rors, and from a variety of ſuperſtitious practices. BUS 
we find among the writers of this age ſeveral men of 
eminent talents, whoſe productions ſhew that the luſtre 
of true erudition and theology was not, as yet, totally e- 
clipſed. But theſe illuſtrious luminaries of the church diſ- 
appeared one after the other, and barbariſm and ignorance, 
encouraged by their departure, reſumed their ancient ſeats, 
and brought, in their train, a prodigious multitude of de- 
vout follies, odious ſuperſtitions, and abominable errors. 
Nor did any encourage and propagate with more zeal and 
ardor theſe .ſuperſtitious innovations, than the ſacerdotal 
| Orders, the ſpiritual guides of a deluded people. And if 
we enquire how it came to paſs, that the clergy were fo 
zealous in ſuch an inglorious cauſe, we ſhall find 'that 
| this zeal was, in ſome, the effect of ignorance, and, in 
hat others, the fruit of avarice and ambition; ſince much 
was to be gained both in point of authority and opulence 
„fon tue progreſs of ſuperſtition, Chriſtianity among the 


JJ] See HER. ConRINGIUS, Antig. Academicæ, p. 309. Hiſt. 
Lit . | 
Mer. de ta France, tom. v. p. 416. . 
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IX. * and deplorable ſtate; though there aroſe, from time tg 
. time, in the eaſtern provinces, men of ſuperior abilities 
: who endeavoured to ſupport the cauſe of true religion, 

and to raiſe it from the preſſures under which it labour. 

ed. s | Fon 
The cauſes II. The cauſes of this unhappy revolution, that cover. 
to which it ed the Chriſtian church with tuperſtition and darkneſ, 
Nas owing. will appear evident to ſuch as are at all acquainted with 
the hiſtory of theſe times. The Oriental doctors, miſer- 
ably divided among themſelves, and involved in the bitter. 
eſt contentions and quarrels with the weſtern churches, 
loft all notion of the true ſpirit and genius' of Chriſtianity, 
and, corrupted and biaſſed by the prejudices and paſſions, 
that are generally excited and nouriſhed by ill-managed 
- controverſy, became incapable of promoting the true and 
eſſential intereſts of religion. Intent alſo upon defending 
the excellence and divine authority of their doctrine and 
diſcipline againſt the Latin doctors, and in maintaining a 
mong themſelves the worſhip of images which began to 
be warmly oppoſed, they advanced many things in the 
cCourſe of theſe diſputes, that were highly erroneous, and 
as one error foliows another, their number increaſed from 
day to day. The ſavage and unnatural lives of the monk; 
and hermits, whoſe number was prodigious, and whoke 
authority was conſiderable, who haunted the woods and 
deſarts, the gloomy ſcenes of their extravagant devotion, 
contributed much, among other cauſes, to the decay of 
ſolid and rational piety. Add to all this, the irruptions d 
the barbarous nations into the weſt, the atrocious exploits 
of uſurping princes, the drooping and neglected condition 
The corrupt Of all the various branches of learning, the ambitious fren!) 
ignorance of the Roman pontifs, who were inceſſantly gaping after 
8 new acceſſions of authority and dominion, the frauds aut 
reigned in tricks of the monaſtic orders carried on under the ſpecious 
this century, maſk of religion, and then we ſhall fee the true cauſes that 
e angle founded the empire of ſuperſtition and error upon the ruin 

inſtance of Of virtue, piety, and reaſon. 

the fooliſh III. The ignorance and corruption that diſhonourel 
that was paid the Chriſtian church, in this century, were great beyond 
to the faints meaſure z and were there no other examples of their eno!- 
2 mity upon record, than the ſingle inſtance of that ſtupid 
21CSs - | yeneratio 
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"rs III. The Doctrine of the Cnuncu. 


parted ſaints 3 this would be ſufficient to convince us of 
the deplorable progreſs of ſuperſtition. This idolatrous 
| levotion was now conſidered as the moſt ſacred and mo- 
mentous branch of religion, nor did any dare to entertain 
the ſmalleſt hopes of finding the Deity propitious, before 
they had aſſured themſelves of the protection and inter- 
ceſſion of ſome one or other of the ſaintly order. Hence 
lit was that every church, and indeed every private Chriſ- 
tian, had their particular patron among the ſaints, from an 
apprehenſion that their ſpiritual intereſts would be but 
indifferently managed by thoſe, who were already employ- 
ed about the ſouls of others; for they judged, in this re- 
ſpect, of the ſaints as they did of mortals, whoſe capacity 


This notion rendered it neceſſary to multiply prodigiouſly 
the number of the ſaints, and to create daily new patrons 
for the deluded people ; and this was done with the utmoſt 
zeal. The prieſts and monks ſet their invention at 
| work, and peopled, at diſcretion, the inviſible world with 
| imaginary protectors. They diſpelled the thick darkneſs, 
which covered the pretended ſpiritual exploits of man 


m WY holy men; and they invented both names and hiſtories of 
ki WY faints [g] that never exiſted, that they might not be at a 
e WS loſs to furniſh the credulous and wretched multitude with 
nd Wa objefts proper to perpetuate their ſuperſtition and to nou- 


riſh their confidence. Many choſe their own guides, and 
their own creation, or to diſtracted fanatics, whom they 


lived like mad-men. 
IV. The ecclefiaſtical councils found it neceſſary, at 
length, to ſet limits to the licentious ſuperſtition of thoſe 


| mediators, They, accordingly, declared by a ſolemn de- 
ce that no departed Chriſtian ſhould be conſidered as a 


[(g) See Dr. MipDLETON's letter from Rome, palſim, in which 


we find the names of St. Baccho, St. VIAR, St. AMPHIBOLUS, 


membe 


Dis too limited to comprehend a vaſt variety of objects. 


ignorant wretches, who, with a view to have. ſtill more 
friends at court, for ſuch were their groſs notions of things, 
| were daily adding new ſaints to the liſt of their celeſtial 
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Jveneration that was paid to the bones and carcaſes of de- c E NT. 


IX, 
PART II. 


committed their ſpiritual intereſts either to phantoms of 


eſteemed as ſaints, for no other reaſon, than their having 


The ſaints 
canonizeds . 
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E EN T. member of the ſaintly order before the biſhop i in a provin 


re 


IX. 
2 II. 


—— 


clal council, and in preſence of the people had pronounce 


him worthy of that diſtinguiſhed honour J. This re. 


meqdy, feeble and illuſory as it was, contributed, in ſome 
meaſure, to reſtrain the fanatical temerity of the faint 


makers; but, in its conſequences, it was the occaſion of 


anew acceſſion of power to the Roman pontif, Even 6 


early as this century many were of opinion, that it wu 
proper and expedient, though not abſolutely neceſlary, tha 
the deciſions of biſhops and councils ſhould be confirmel 


by the conſent and authority of the Roman pontif, whon 
they conſidered as the ſupreme and univerſal biſhop ; and 
this will not appear ſurprizing to any who reflect upon 
the enormous ſtrides, which the biſhops of Rome mate 


towards unbounded dominion in this barbarous and ſuper- 


ſtitious age, whoſe corruption and darkneſs were peculiar 


ly favourable to their ambitious pretenſions, It is true, 
we have no example of any perſon folemnly fainted by 
the biſhop of Rome alone, before the xt century [i], whe 


 UparRic, hiſhop of Augſburg, received this dignity i in 


formal manner from JoEN XV. It is however certain, 


that before that time, the Roman pontifs were conſultel 


in matters of that nature, and their judgment: reſpeCted in 


the choice of thoſe, that were to be honoured with faint- 


ſhip [&]; and it was by ſuch ſteps as theſe, that the church 
of Rome engroſſed to itſelf the creation of theſe tutelary 
divinities, which, at length, Was W gs by the tk 
of Canonization. | 


J 


[+] MABILLON, 48. Sanclor. Ord. Bene licti, Sec. v. Pref. ) 
44. LAUNOY, De Lagari, Magdalene, et Marthe in Provincial 
afpulſu, Cap. 1. 8 12. p. 342. tom. 11, part I. opp. FRANC. Pal 
Brewiarium Pontif. Remanor. tom. ii. p. 259. tom. iii. p. 30. 

[:] See Dax. PAPEBROCHIUS, De folenntum canoniſationum ; znitis 
et progreſſ. in Propylæo Acton. SS. menſ. Mait, p. 171; and the 0 
ther authors who have written upon this ſubject, of which there 
an ample liſt in the Bibliagrapbia Antiquar. of F ABRICTU s, Cap. . 


| $ 25. p. 270. 


140 See the candid and impartial account that is given of thi 
matter by the late pope BENEDICT XIV, in his laborious work 
De ſervorum Dei beat ificatione et beatorum canonizatione, lib. i. co 
vii. p. 50. tom. i. opp. edit. Roman. It were to be wiſhed, tha 
hiſtorians of the church of Rome would learn to imitate the pv 
Poderations and equity of that illuſtrious Pontif, 


V. Thi 


HAP. III. The Doctrine of the Cnuncn. | 


ew ſource of abuſes and frauds, It was thought neceſſary 
o write the lives of theſe celeſtial patrons, in order to pro- 


l the reſources of forgery and fable exhauſted to cele- 
rate exploits which had never been performed, and to 
perpetuate the memory of holy perſons who had never 


tW&-:iſted. We have yet extant a prodigious quantity of 
oe trifling legends, the greateſt part of which were, un- 
MW oubtedly, forged after the time of CHARLEMAGNE by 
e monaſtic writers, who had both the inclination and 


Weifure to edify the church by theſe pious frauds. The 
ame impoſtors, who peopled the celeſtial regions with 


mbelliſhing with falſe miracles, and various other imper- 
inent forgeries, the hiſtory of thoſe, who had been really 
Wnartyrs or confeſſors in the cauſe of CHRIST ; theſe ficti- 
dns, however, did not paſs with impunity, but were ſe- 


2 erely cenſured by ſome of the moſt eminent writers of 
n, ne times in which they were impoſed upon the credulity 
el f the public [/]. Various were the motives that engaged 
in ifferent perſons to propagate, or countenance, theſe im- 
t- oſtures. Some were excited to this by the ſeductions of 
> WP iaiſe devotion, which reigned in this perverſe and ignor- 


highly delighted with the applauſes and veneration of 
ortals, and never failed to crown with peculiar marks 
Pf their favour and protection ſuch as were zealous in ho- 
nouring their memories, and in celebrating their exploits, 
he proſpect of gain, and the ambitious deſire of being 
everenced by the multitude, engaged others to multiply 


a [/] See SERvaTys Lupus's Vita Maximini, p. 275, 276. and 
bite candid and learned obſervations upon this ſubject that are to be 
Found in various places of the works of the celebrated LaUNoY : 


bs . g. in his 1 Epiſtolæ Petri de Marca, de tempore quo in 
7 Callia Chriſti des recepla, cap. xiv. p. 110. in his Diſſertationes de 


F, Chriſtianæ relig. in Gallia initiis, Diſſ. ii. p. 142. 144, 145. 
5.68, 169. 181. De Lazari, Magdal. et Marthe in Galliam 
fulſa, p. 340. De Duobus Dionyſiis, p. 527. 529, 530. tom. ii. 
Fart I. opp.—Sce alſo MARTENE Theſaurus Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 


Fiore Littergire de la Frange, tom. iv. p. 273. 
| | | — ſaintly 
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V. This prepoſterous. multiplication of ſaints was a C ENT. 


IX. 


— 
— 


EQitious ſaints, employed alſo their fruitful inventions in 


ent age, and made them imagine that departed ſaints were 


the number and to maintain the credit of the legends, or 


ure for them the veneration and confidence of a deluded Lites of the 
nultitude ; and here lying wonders were invented, and faints, 
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CEN T. faintly regiſters. For the churches, that were dedicated 
IX, to the ſaints, were perpetually crowded with ſupplicants, 
AR 7 a. who flocked to-them with rich preſents in order to obtain 
ſſ— ſuccour under the afflictions they ſuffered, or deliverance | 
from the dangers which they had reaſon to apprehend, 
And it was eſteemed alfo a high honour to be the more im- 
mediate miniſters of theſe tutelary mediators, who, as it 
is likewiſe proper to obſerve, were eſteemed and frequent- 
ed in proportion to their antiquity, and to the number 
and importance of the pretended miracles that had render- 
ed their lives illuſtrious. This latter circumſtance offered 
a ſtrong temptation, to ſuch as were employed by the ya- 
rious churches in writing the lives of their tutelar ſaints, 
to ſupply by invention the defects of truth, and to em- 
belliſh their legends with fictitious prodigies; ; nay, they 
were not only tempted to this impoſture, but were even 
obliged to make uſe of it in order to ſwell the fame of 
their reſpective patrons ]. 
A paſſionate VT, But even all this was inſufficient to ſatisfy the te 
OT OF mands of ſuperſtition nouriſhed by the ſtratagems of a 
prevails, Corrupt and deligning priefthood, and fomented by the 
Zeal of the more ignorant and ſtupid ſons of the church, 
It was not enough to reverence departed ſaints, and to 
confide in their interceſſion and ſuccours; it was not 
enough to cloath them with an imaginary power of heal- 
ing diſeaſes, working miracles, and delivering from all 
ſorts of calamities and dangers ; their bones, their cloaths, 
the apparel, and furniture they had poſſeſſed during their 
lives, the very ground which they had touched, or in 
which their putrified carcaſes were laid, were treated with 
a ſtupid veneration, and ſuppoſed to retain the marvellous 
virtue of healing all diforders both of body and mind, and 
of defending ſuch as poſſeſſed them againſt all the affaults 
and devices of fatan, The conſequence of this wretched 
notion was, that every one was eager to provide himſelf 
with theſe ſalutary remedies, for which purpoſe great 
numbers undertook fatiguing and perilous voyages, and 
HE themſelves to all ſorts of wide z while others 


m] Of all the lives of the ſaints written in this century, none are 
more liable to ſuſpicion than thoſe drawn up by the Britons and 
Normans, See MABILLON Pref. ad Sec. i. Benedictiu. ſub init. 


Cane, III. Te Dodirine of the Cnuncn. 


to impoſe upon the miſerable multitude by the moſt impi- 
ous and ſhocking inventions. As the demand for relics 
was prodigious and univerſal, the clergy employed all 
their dexterity to ſatisfy theſe demands, and were far from 
being nice in the methods they uſed for that end. The 


ſtituted by the prieſt in order to obtain a divine anſwer, 
and an infallible direction, and this pretended direction 
never failed to accompliſh their deſires; the holy carcaſe 
was always found, and that always in conſequence, as 
they impiouſly gave out, of the ſuggeſtion, and inſpiration 
of God himſelf, Each diſcovery of this kind was attend- 
ed with exceſſive demonſtrations of joy, and animated the 


and more with this new kind of treaſure. Many traveled 
with this view into the eaſtern provinces, and frequented 
the places, which CHRIST and his diſciples had honoured 
_ WH vith their preſence, that, with the bones and other ſacred 
remains of the firſt heralds of the-goſpel, they might com- 


e bot dejected minds, calm trembling conſciences, ſave ſink- 


\ ing ſtates, and defend their inhabitants from all ſorts of 
o Wl calamities. Nor did theſe pious travellers return home 
ot empty; the craft, dexterity, and knavery of the Greeks 
. bound a rich prey in the ſtupid credulity of the Latin relic- 
ll hunters, and made a profitable commerce of this new de- 
5 votion. The latter paid conſiderable ſums for legs and 
ir arms, ſkulls and jaw-bones (ſeveral of which were Pagan, 
in and ſome not human) and other things that were ſuppoſed 
th to have belonged to the primitive worthies of the Chriſtian 
1 church; and thus the Latin churches came to the poſſeſſion 
4 of thoſe celebrated relicks of St. MARE, St. James, St. 
Is WW BaRTHOLOMEW, CyrRIAx, PAN TAL EON, and others, 
ed hich they ſhew at this day with ſo much oftentation. 
1c Wl Þut there were many, who, unable to procure for them- 
ut lelves theſe ſpiritual treaſures by voyages and prayers, had 
nd Wl '<<ourle to violence and theft; for all ſorts of means and 
all ſorts of attempts in a cauſe of this nature were con- 
ſdered, when ſucceſsful, as pious and acceptable to the 
ſupreme being [x]. | 


[] See MURATOR1 Anti Tal. medii avi, tom. v. p- 6. who 
des examples of the truth of this aſſertion, 3 
VII. The 


bodies of the ſaints were ſought by faſting and prayer in- 
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made uſe of this deluſion, to accumulate their riches, and C E N 7, 


IX. 


zeal of theſe devout ſeekers to enrich the church ſtill more 
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CENT. Ol th | 
among the Greeks in this century, PHoT1Vs, who com. w. 


IX, 
ARI II. 
The expoſi- 
tion of the 
ſcriptures 
neglected a- 
mong the 
Greeks. 


 DefeQs of 
tne Latin 
commenta- 
tors, 


entirely in a colle&ion of the explicat ons of ſcripture that 


ries. 


of Eſalns, compiled from the writings of ATHANASIUS, BaSILy 


The Interna AteTony of the Cuunenn, Ice 
VII. The ſtudy of the holy ſcriptures languiſhed much wi 


poſed a book of Queſtions [o], relating to various paſſages i 0 
of ſcripture, An Expoſition of the Epiſtles of St. PAvr, anti V 
other productions of the ſame nature [y], was one of the '* 
few that employed their talents in the illuſttation of tie '* 
ſacred writings. He was a man of great ſagacity and ge. 


nius, who preferred the dictates of reaſon to the deciſions th 


of authority; notwithſtanding all which, he cannot be“ 
recommended as a model to other commentators. TheMl ©" 


other Greek writers, who attempted to explain the boy“ 
ſcriptures, did little more than compile and accumulate Ml P. 
various paſſages from the commentators of the preceding 
ages; and this method was the origin of thoſe Catenæ, ot al 
chains of commentaries, ſo much in vogue among the 
Greeks during this century, of which a conſiderable num- < 


ber have come down to our times, and which conſiſted In 


were ſcattered up and down in the ancient writers, The 0 
oreateſt part of the theological writers, finding themſelves 6) 


incapable of more arduous undertakings, confined theit ll ” 
labours to this compiling method to the great detriment ; 
of ſacred criticiſm, h | 4 
VIII. The Latin commentators were vaſtly ſuperior i 
number to thoſe among the Greeks, which was owing to 4 
the zeal and munificence of CHARLEMAGNE, who, both d 
by his liberality and by his example, had excited and en- F 
couraged the doctors of the preceding age to the ſtudy dl 
the ſcriptures. Of theſe expoſitors therc are two, at leaf, : 
& [0] This work, which is entitled Amplilochia, from its having ü 
been addreſſed to AMPHILOCHIUS, biſhop of Cyzicum, conſiſts of ; 


308 Gueſtions and anſwers to them, a fixth part of which, at leak, 
are to be found in the Epiſtles of Phottus, publiſhed at London in 1651; 
by biſhop MON TAGUE. The moſt of theſe queſtions relate to diff 
rent texts of the Old and New Teflament ; but theſe are interſperſed 
with others of a philoſophical and literary kind. This work 1s fill 
extant in MSS in the Vatican, Barberinian, and Bavarian libra- 


] Such as a catena, a chain, of commentaries on the book 


CHRYSOSTOM, Sc. and a commentary upon the Prophets, both df 
which are yet extant in MSS, the former in theB;vliothecaSegueriath, 
or Corfiinigna, and the latter in the Vatican library. 


wh? 
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odo are worthy of eſteem, CHRISTIAN DRUTHMAR, 
whoſe Commentary on St. MaTTnew, is come down'to 
our times []; and the abbot BERTHARITIUSs, whoſe Two 
4 Books concerning Fundamentals, are alſo ſaid to be yet ex- 
tant. The reſt ſeem unequal to the important office of 
acred critics, and may be divided into two claſſes, which 
we have had already occaſion to mention in the courſe of 
this hiſtory; the claſs of thoſe, who merely collected and 


: reduced into a maſs the opinions and explications of the 
del ancients, and that of a fantaſtic ſet of expoſitors, who 
Yo always hunting after myſteries, in the plaineſt ex- 
e pcfions, and Jabouring to deduce a variety of abſtruſe 
„and hidden ſignifications from every p flage of ſcripture, 
+ 4! which they did for the moſt part in a very clumfy and 
ho uncouth manner. At the head of the firſt claſs was Ra- 
. anus Maurus, who acknowledges that he borrowed 
el from the ancient doors the materials he made uſe of in 
a iluctrating the Goſpel of St, MaTTHEw, and the Epiſtles 
de of St. PAUL; WALAFRID STRABO, who borrowed his 
eexplications chiefly from RA BAN Us; CLAuplus of Turin, 
er who trod in the footſteps of AuGusTIN and ORTGEN ; 


HixcMAR, Whoſe Expoſition of the 1v Books of Kings com- 
plied from the fathers, are yet extant; REmiGrus of 
WM {u#erre, who derived from the ſame ſource his illuſtrations 
on the P/alms, and other books of ſacred writ : SEDULIUS, 
od who explained in the ſame manner the Epiſtles of St. 
n WM ul; FLo Rus, HAvMo biſhop of Halber/tadt, and o- 
of MW bers, whom, for the ſake of brevity, we pals in ſilence. 
if, IX, Ranpanus MavuRvs, whom we introduced above 

at the head of the compilers of the fathers, deſerves alſo 
an eminent place among the allegorical commentators, on 
account of his diffuſe and tedious work, entitled Scripture 
at, WI Alegaries. To this claſs alſo belong SMARAGDPUS, Hay- 
%, SCOTUs, PASCHASIUS RADBERT, and many others, 

whom it is not neceſſary to mention. The fundamental 
nnd general principle, in which all the writers of this claſs 


bra - rec, is, that, beſides the literal ſignification of each paſ- 


% See R. SiMox, Hiftoire critique des princiÞaux commentateurs, 
x oil v. Teſtament. chap. XXVv. p. 348.3 as allo his Critigue de la 
Whothepue Ecclenaſtique de M. du Pin, tom. 1, p. 293. who, in his 
£vith and xxviith chapter, gives an account of molt of the writers 
chtionechkRere. | 
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CEN T, ſage in ſcripture, there are hidden and deep ſenſes whid pl 
IX. eſcape the vulgar eye; but they are not agreed about th 
Pak” I. | b : - 2 th 
number of theſe myſterious ſignifications. Some attribut pe 
to every phraſe three ſenſes; others four; others agi . 
five; nay, their number is carried to ſeven by Ax I- 44 
a monk of Lyſieux, an acute, though fantaſtic writer, an 
who is far from deſerving the meaneſt rank among the of 
expoſitors of this century []. T 
1 —_ of X. The teachers of theology were ſtill more contemp . f 
ology, tible than the commentators, and the Greeks, as well I |. 


Ing, or to improve the judgment. The Greeks, for the 


the Latins, were extremely negligent both in unfolding 
the nature, and proving the truth of the doctrines 9 
Chriſtianity. Their method of inculcating divine truth 
was dry, and unſatisfactory, and more adapted to fill the 
memory with ſentences, than to enlighten the underſtand- 


moft part, followed implicitly DAMASCENUs, while tif 
Latins ſubmitted their hood-winked intellects to the au- d. 
thority of AUGUsTINE. Authority became the teſt of (: 
truth, and ſupplied in arrogance what it wanted in argwW., 
ment. That magiſterial deciſions were employed in the v. 
place of reaſon appears manifeſtly from the Collectaneum & me 
tribus Quæſtionibus, of SERVATUs Lupus; and alfo fron mi 
a Treatiſe of REMIGIUs, concerning the neceſſity of bold bo 


Faſt the truths of the goſpel, and of maintaining inviolable tht nu 
facred authority of the holy and orthodox fathers, If anvil 


deigned to appeal to the authority of the ſcriptures in de- y 
fence of their ſyſtems, they either explained them in at ce 
allegorical manner, or, underſtood them in the ſenſe that an 
had been given to them by the decrees of councils, or uin 
the writings of the fathers ; from which ſenſes they thougit Ml an 
it both unlawful and impious to depart. The Iriſh do- Wt; 
tors alone, and particularly Jo#anxNes ScoTvus, bad the 
courage to ſpurn the ignominious fetters of authority, aud 
to explain the ſublime doctrines of Chriitianity in a man- 
ner conformable to the dictates of reaſon, and the prind- 


[7] See the Preface to his Commentary on the book of Kings, in ti 
Bibliotbeca Patrum Maxima, tom. xv. p. 308. The comment! 
of ANGELOME upon the book of Genęſis, was publiſhed by BEk- 
NARD PEz1us, in his Theſaurus Anecdotorum, tom. i. part I but, 
andeed, the loſs would not have been great had it never ſeen tis 


Light. 
pie 


Car, III. The Doctrine of the CHugcl, t45 
ples of true philoſophy. But this noble attempt dr2w upon C E NT, 
them the malignant fury of a ſuperſtitious age, and ex- „ en 
poſed them to the hatred of the Latin theo!ogilts, who __ 
would not permit either reaſon or philoſophy to medele 
themſelves in religious matters [S]). | 

XI. The important ſcience of morals ſuffered, like all Of Chritian 
others, in the hands of ignorant and unikilſul writers, eth. 
The labours of ſome were wholly employed in collecting 


from the fathers an indigeſted heap of maxims and ſen— 
tences concerning religious and moral duties; and ſuch, 
among others, was the work of ALVARUS, entitled Scin- 
tile Patrum. Others wrote in a more ſyſtematic manner 
concerning virtue and vice, ſuch as HALITGARIus, Ra- 
Dax us MavRvs, and Jonas, biſhop of Orleans; but the 
repreſentations they gave of the one and the other were 
very different from thoſe which we find in the goſpel of 
CHRIST. Others again, fell into that moſt abfurd and 
deluſive method of inſtructing the ignorant in the will of 
God by a fantaſtic combination of figures and allegories ; 
and ſeveral of the Greeks began to turn their ſtudies to- 
wards the reſolving caſes of conſctence [t], in order to re- 
move the difficulties that aroſe in ſerupulous and timorous 
minds, We paſs in ſilence the writers of homilies and 


Ai dooks of penance, of which there was a confiderable 

ur number in this century. | ; 

0 Xk1ll. The doctrine of the myſtics, whoſe origin is falſe- The progreſs 
le. ly attributed to Dionys1us the Areopagite, and whoſe pre- e 
A ccvts were deſigned to elevate the foul above all ſenſible 


and terreſtrial objects, and to unite it to the deity in an 
ineffable manner, had been now for a long time in vogue 
among the Greeks, and more epecially among the mona- 


o tic orders. And to augment the credit of this fanatical | 
the g ect, and multiply its followers, MicnAEL SYNCELLUS 
al Wind MzrRopIUs compoled the moſt pompous and clo- 
* quent panegyricks upon the memory of Dioxysius, in 
Cl i which his virtues were celebrated with the utmolt exag- 
4 [-] For an account of the perſecution and hatred that JOHANNES 


ne 8, ſuffered in the cauſe of reaſon and liberty, ſee DU BouLay, 
4 Academ. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 182; as alſo MaBiLLON, Adta 
the anctor. Ord. Bened. Sec. v. 392. | 

t] SeeNicEPHoORI Chartophylac. Epiſtolæ Duæ, in the Bibliotheca 
u Patrum, tom. ili. p. 413. | 
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geration. The Latins were not as yet bewitched with 
the ſpecious appearance, and the illuſory charms of the 
myſtic devotion, which was equally adapted to affect per. 
fons of a lively fancy,.and thoſe of a more gloomy tum 
of mind. They lived in a happy ignorance of this con- 
tagious doctrine, when the Grecian emperor Michakl 
Bal Bus ſent to LEwis the MEK, in the year $24, 
a copy of the pretended works [A] of DrioNnvstvs the 
Areapagite, which fatal prefent kindled immediately the 
holy flame of- myſticiſm in the weſtern provinces, and 
filled the Latins with the moſt enthuſiaſtic admiration of 


this new religion, The tranſlation of theſe ſpurious works | 
into Latin by the expreſs order of the emperor [w], who; 
could not be eaſy while his ſubjects were deprived of ſuch ( 
an ineſtimable treaſure, contributed much to the progres} - 
of myſticiſm. By the order of the ſame emperor, Hu, 
DUIN, abbot of St. Denys, compoſed an account of the , 
life, actions, and writings of DIonysIUs, under the titel 
of Areopagitica, in which work, among other impudent 4 
fictions, uſual in thoſe times of ſuperſtition and impoſture, ] 
Cu] UssERII Sylloge Epp. Hibernicar. p- 54, 55. be ſpa⸗ b 
Tiouſneſs of theſe works is now univerſally granted by the mol 
learned and impartial of the Roman catholic writers, as they co th 
tain accounts of many events that happened ſeveral ages after ti ch 
time of DIONYsSIUS, and were not at all mentioned until after the hs 
fifth century. See FLEURY, Hiſt. Eccleſ. live. liv. tom. xi. p. 52 
edit. Bruxelles. ter 


[ww] That theſe books were tranſlated by the order of Lew 
appears manifeſtly from the Ep:#le to that emperor, which H1LDUM 
prefixed to his Areopagitica, and in which (p. 66. edit. Colon. 1563. 
we find the following paſſage: De notitia librorum, quos (Dionyfs 
patrio ſermone conſcrißſit, et quibus petentibus illos compoſuit, ll 
nobis per Dei grætiam et veſiram ordinationem, CUJUS DISPENS. 
TIONE INTERPRETATOS, ſcrinia noſtra eos petentibus reſerant, ſali 
jacit. From this paſſage it is evident that they are miſtaken, wi 
affirm that the Latin tranſlation of the works of DIONY$S1US W 
not made before the time of CHARLES the BALD. And they err alle 
who, with MABILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. ii. lib. xxix. Y $ 
p. 488. and the authors of the Hi,. Litt. de la France, tom. v. p · 4% 
inform us, that MICHAEL BaLBus ſent theſe works already trau 
lated into Latin to the emperor LEWIS. It is amazing how men! 
learning could fall into this latter error after reading the followll 
paſſage in the Epiſiie above quoted: Authenticos namque ej 
{ Dionyſ1] [bros Greca lingua conſeriptos, cum echonomus eccl 
Conſtantinopolitanæ et cæteri mifh Michaelis legatione=—funtd! uu 
Fro munere magno ſuſcepimus« 


Cnar. TI, The Dodirine of the CHR H. 
be maintained, in order to exalt the honour of his na- 
ton, that Dionys1vs the AHreopagite, and Drowvsrvs, 
"WM biſhop of Paris, were one and the ſame perſon [x]. This 
fable, which was invented with unparalleled aſſurance, 
vas received with the moſt perfect and unthinking cre- 


upon the minds of the French, that the repeated demon- 
ſtrations of its falſhood have not as yet been ſuffictent to 
ruin its credit entirely, As the firſt tranſlation of the 
works of Dronys1vus, that had been done by the order of 
Lewis the MEEK, was probably in a barbarous and ob- 
ſcure ſtyle, a new and more elegant one was given by the 
famous JoOHANNEs Scorus ERIGENA, at the requeſt of 
CHARLES the BaLD, the publication of which increaſed 
conſiderably the partiſans of the myſtic theology among 
the French, Italians, and Germans. Scorvus himſelf 
was ſo enchanted with this new doQrine, that he incor- 
porated it into his philoſophical ſyſtem, and upon all oc- 
calions either accommodated his philoſophy to it, or ex- 
plained it according to the principles of his philoſophy. 
XIII. The defence of Chriſtianity againſt the Jews and 
Pagans was greatly neglected in this century, in which 
the inteſtine diſputes and diſſenſions that divided the 
church gave ſufficient employment to ſuch as had an incli- 
nation to controverſy, or a talent of managing it with dex- 
terity and knowledge. AGOBARD, however, as alſo A- 
MULO and Rapanus Mavurus, chaſtiſed the infolence and 
malignity of the Jews, and expoſed their various abſurdi- 
ties and errors, while the emperor LEO, TyropoRUs 
ABUCARA, and other writers, whoſe performances are 
loſt, employed their polemic labours againſt the progreſs 
if the Saracens, and refuted their impious and extravagant 
yſtem. But it may be obſerved in general of thoſe, who 
tote againſt the Saracens, that they reported many things, 


i from being true; and if, as there is too much reaſon to 
r at leaſt the uncertainty of what they atledged againit 
lr] Lavxoy, Dif. de Diſcrimine Dionyfii Areopag. et Pariſienſis, 


P. . p. 38, tom. li. p. I, opp. as allo the other wiitings of this 
= man concerning the Teo Dionyſſus 3. | 
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dulity, and made ſuch a deep and permanent impreſſion 


The fate of 
polemic or 
controverſial 


« 


theology, 


doth concerning MAHoMET and his religion, which were 


magine, they did this deſignedly and knowing the falſhood, 
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IX. 
„PART II. 
The contro- 
verſy con- 
cerning ima- 
ges among 


the Greeks. 


aduerſaries with the greateſt bitterneſs and cruelty, Tit 
ſcene changed again, upon the acceſſion of LEo the At 
menian to the empire, who aboliſhed the decrees of tif 
Nicene council relating to the uſe and worſhip of image 


removed the haughty prelate from his office, and chaftil 


theſe infidels, we muſt look upon their writings rather y 


. churches, yet deprived the patrons of image-worſhip of d 
power to moleſt or injure their adverſaries, and ſeems up 
the whole to have been an enemy to that idolatraus {er 
vice. But his ſucceſſor MICHAEL CUROPALATEõ, ut 
named RHANGABE, acted in a very different, manne! 
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intended to deter the Chriſtians from apoſtaſy, than 9 
give a rational refutat ion of the Saracen doctrine. 
XIV. The r the Chriſtians among themſelwu 
were carried on with greater eagerneſs and animoſity tha 
the diſputes in which they were engaged with the comma 
enemies of their faith; and theſe contefts were daily pr 
ductive of new calamities and diſorders which diſhonourd 
their profeſſion, and caſt a heavy, though undeſerved x 
proach upon the cauſe of true religion. After the baniſh 
ment of IRENE, the controverſy concerning images broke 
out anew among the Greeks, and was carried on by th 
contending parties, during the half of this century, wit 
various and uncertain ſucceſs. The emperor Nicspar 
RUs, though he did not abrogate the decrees of the coun 
cil of Nice, nor order the images to be taken out of th 


Feeble and timorous, and dreading the rage of the piiel 
and monks that maintained the cauſe of images, he favour 
ed that cauſe during his ſhort reign, and perſecuted it 


in a council aſſembled at Con/lantinople, A. D. 814 U 
without however enaCting any penal Jaws againſt the 
idolatrous worſhipers. This moderation, far from fatis 
ing the patriarch NicepHoRus, and the other partiſans 
image-worſhip, only ſerved to encourage their obſtinac 
and to increaſe their inſolence; upon which the empeſt 


the fury of ſeveral of his adherents with a deſerved punil 
ment. His ſucceſſor MicHAEL, ſurnamed BALBUs, of u 
Stammerer, was obliged to obſerve the ſame conduct, and 
depart from the clemency and indulgence, which, in u 


© [9] FLEURY and ſome other writers place the meeting of 
council in the year $15, / | 


beginni 


1 
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eoinning, of his reign, he had diſcovered. towards the C mY F. 
orſhipers of images, whoſe idolatry, however, he was far p 1 II. 
om approving ; the monks more eſpecially provoked his _ = 
lignation by their fanatical rage, and forced him to treat 
hem with particular ſeverity. But the zeal of his ſon 
ad ſucceſſor THEOPHIL us, in diſcouraging this new 
Joiat'v, was ſtill more vehement; for he oppoſed the 
orſhipers of images with great violence, and went ſo 
ir as to put to death ſome of the more obſtinate ring- 
ders of that impetuous faction. 

XV. Upon the death of THEO HILUs, which happen 
in the year 842, the regency was entruſted with the 
mpreſs THEODORA during her ſon's minority. This 
iperſtitious princeſs, fatigued with the importunate ſolli- 
tations of the monks, deluded by their forged miracles, 
nd not a little influenced alſo by their inſolent threats, 
embled in the year abovementioned, a council at Con- 
mtinople, in which the decrees of the ſecond Nicene coun- 

| were reinſtated in their loſt authority, and the Greeks 
ere indulged in their corrupt propenſity to image-worſhip' 
a law which encouraged that wretched idolatry [=]. 
o that after a controverſy, which had been carried on 
ring the ſpace of an hundred and ten years, the cauſe 
idolatry triumphed over the dictates of reafon and 
nſtianity ; the whole eaſt, the Armenians excepted, 
wed down before the victorious images; nor did an 
tne ſucceeding emperors attempt to cure the Greeks 
this ſuperſtitious frenzy, or reſtrain them in the perform- 
Ice of this childiſh worſhip. The council that was held 
Conflantinople under ProTIUs, in the year 879, and 
nich is reckoned by the Greeks the Eighth general coun- 
„gave a farther degree of force and vigour to idolatry, 
maintaining the ſanctity of images, and approving, _ 
nirming, and renewing the Nicene decrees, The ſu- 
rſtitious. Greeks, who were blind-led by the monks in 

e moſt ignominious manner, eſteemed this council as a 
ot ſignal bleſſing derived to them from the immediate 


(z] See FRED. SPANHEIM, Hiftoria Imaginum, ſect. viii. p. 845. 
a OÞp.—LENFANT, Preſervatif contre la Reunion avec le Siege 
Me, tom. iii. lettre xiv. p. 147. lett. xviii, xix. p. 509. 
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C EN T-- interpoſitionof heaven, and accordingly inſtituted in com. 


IX. 
PAR I Il, 


Among the 
Latins. 


any thing as infallible and true, which had authority for 10 


the idolaters and the Iconoclaſts, between thoſe who 


lately publiſhed by REISk, lib. 1. c. xxviil. p. 92. 


— 
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memoration thereof an anniverſary feſtival, which Was 
called the Fea/ of Orthodoxy [a]. 

XVI. The triumph of images, notwithſtanding the 
zealous efforts of the Roman pontifs in their favour, wa 
obtained with much more difficulty among the Latins 
than it had been among the Greeks ; for the former main- 
tained as yet that invaluable, and indeed inalienable, pri. 
vilege of judging for themſelves in religious matter, 
and were far from being diſpoſed to ſubmit their reaſon 
implicitly to the deciſions of the pontif, or to look upon 


its only foundation. The moſt of the European Chriſtians, 
as we have ſeen already, ſteered a middle courſe between 


were zealous for the worſhip of images, on the one 
hand, and thoſe who were averſe to all uſe of them on i 
the other. They were of opinion, that images might be x 
ſuffered as the means of aiding the memory of the faith- 
ful, and of calling to their remembrance the pious 2d 
ploits and the virtuous actions of the perſons they repre- 
ſented ; but they deteſted all thoughts of paying them the 
Jeaſt marks of religious homage or adoration, MICHAEL th 
BaLBvus, when he ſent in the year 824, a ſolemn em- 
baſſy to LEwis the MEEK, to renew and confirm the 
treaties of friendſhip and peace that had been concluded of 
between his predeceſſors in the empire and CHARLE 
MAGNE, charged his miniſters, in a particular mannen 
to bring over the king of the Franks [4]. to the party a th 
the Iconoclaſts, that they might gradually ſuppreſs, WW 
their united influence, the worſhip of images, and thuM:.. 
reſtore concord and tranquillity to the church. Lew ci 
upon this occaſion, aſſembled a council at Paris A. Dun 
824 [e], in order to examine the propoſal of the Gree 


[42] See GRETSER. Obſervat. in Codinum de officiis Aulæ et Ec] 
Conftantinopolitane, lib. iii. c. viii. as alſo the Ceremoniale Byzantinun, 


[] So MICHAEL and his fon THEoPHILVs ſtyle LEWIS in 
their letter to him, refuſing him the title of emperor, to which, bor, 
ever, he had an undoubted right in conſequence of the treatits 
which they now deſired to renew. 

c] FLEURY, LE SUEUR, and other hiſtorians, place unde 


pimouſly this council in the year £25. It may be proper to obſern 
cia 


* 


” 
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cian emperor, in which it was reſolved to adhere to the © x N 45 


WH decrees of the council of Frantfort, which allowed the 
uſe of images in the churches, but ſeverely prohibited the 
treating them with the ſmalleſt marks of religious wor- 
xp, Bur in proceſs of time the European Chriſtians 
departed gradually from the obſervance of this injunction, 
and fell imperceptibly into a blind ſubmiſſion to the de- 
ciſions of the Roman pontif, whoſe influence and autho- 
ity grew more formidable from day to day. So that to- 
wards the concluſion of this century the Gallican clergy 
bezan to pay a certain kind of religious homage to the 
faintly images, in which their example was followed by 
the Germans and other nations [4]. 
XVII. Notwithſtanding this apoſtaſy, the Iconoclaft 

were not deſtitute of adherents among the Latins. The 
moſt eminent of theſe was CLaup1us, biſhop of Turin, 
by birth a Spaniard, and alſo a diſciple of FELIX, biſhop 
of Urgel. This zealous prelate, as ſoon as he had ob- 
tained the epiſcopal dignity through the favour of LEWIS 
the MEEK, began to exerciſe the duties of his function 
in the year 823, by ordering all images, and even the 
croſs, to be caſt out of the churches, and committed to 


IX. 


PART II. 


Several Ico- 


noc laſts 
mong the 
Latins. 


a the flames. The year following he compoſed a treatiſe, 
the in which he not only defended theſe vehement proceed- 
des, and declared againſt the /, as well as the vor hp, 


ok images, but alſo broached ſeverat other opinions that 
were quite contrary to the notions of the multitude, and 
to the prejudices of the times. He denied, among other 


aons of the Roman pontif were by no means looked upon at this 
D. ume either as obligatory, or infallible. For when the letter of pope 
ze ADRIAN, in favour of images, was read in the council, it was almoſt 


b ings, in oppoſition to the Greeks, that the croſs was to 


bere, that the proceedings of this council evidently ſhew that the de- 


manimoufly rejected as containing abſurd and erroneous opinions. 


df The decrees of the ſecond council of Nice, relating to image-worſhip, 


council, though received by ieveral popes as an oecumentcal one, 
alolutely rejected. And what is remarkable is, that the pope did 
"ot, on this account, declare the Gallican biſhops heretics, nor ex- 
P= chem irom the communion of the apoitolic lee, Sec FLELRY, 

» XIV, | 

[4] MaBILLON, Annal. Benedifin. tom. iis p- 488.—Id. Pref. 
adSee, iv. Actor. SS. Ord. Benedicti, Sæc. iv. part I. p. 7, 8.— 
Lt ColxTg, Annal. Eccleſ, Francor. tom. iv. ad b. 4. 824. 


L 4 bo 


were alſo cenſured by the Gallican biſhops; and the authority of that 


* 


- 
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© £ N T, be honoured with any kind of . worſhip ; he treated relics 

IX. with the utmoſt contempt, as abſolutely deſtitute of the 

P AA r U. virtues that were attributed to them, and cenſured with 

much freedom and ſeverity thoſe pilgrimages to the holy 

land, and thoſe voyages to the tombs of the ſaints, which, 

in this century, were looked upon as extremely ſalutaty, 

and particularly meritorious. This noble ſtand, in the 

defence of true religion, drew upon CT.AUDIUS a mul. 

titude of adverſaries; the ſons of ſuperſtition ruſhed upon 

him from all quarters; THRODEMIR DUNGALLUs, Jo- 

NAS of Orleans, and WALAFRIDUS STRARO fe] united 

to overwhelm him with their voluminous anſwers, But 

the learned and venerable prelate maintained his ground 

{ f], and ſupported his cauſe with ſuch dexterity and 

force that it remained triumphant, and gained new credit, 

And hence it happencd that the city of Turin and the 

adjacent country were, for a long time after the death 

of CLAUDIUsS, much lefs infected with ſuperſtition, than 
the other parts of Europe. | 

Continvati- XVIII. The controverſy that had been carried on in 

on of the the preceding century concerning the proceſſion (if we 
controverſy | 5 | | = OM 

concerning may be allowed that term) of the Holy Ghoſt from the 

the derivati- Father and the Son, and alſo concerning the word ffliogut, 

hg 2 ng foiſted by the Latins into the Creed of Conflantineph, 

holy Cheft. broke out now with redoubled vehemence, and from 2 

private difpute became a flaming conteſt between me 

Greek and Latin churches. The monks of Feruſalen 

diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this controverſy, and com- 

plained particularly of the interpolation of the words 

filioque, i. e. and from the ſon, in the abovementioned 


ſymbol; nor did they ſtop here, but diſpatched to CHAx- 
LEMAGNE, in the year 809, a certain ecclefiaſtic ofthelt | 


order, whoſe name was Joh, to obtain ſatisfaction in 
this matter [ſg]. The affair was debated in due form, 


ble] In order to do juſtice to the adverſaries of CLAUDIUS 
here mentioned, it is neceſſary to obſerve that they only maintained 
the innocence and uſefulneſs of images, without pretending to re- 
preſent them as objects of religious worſhip. _ | 

[f] MABILLON, Annal. Benedifin. tom. ii. p. 488.—Pref- ad 
Sec. iv. Actor. SS, Ordi Benedict. p. viii._—-Hiſftoire Litter. de la 
France, tom. iv. p. 491. & tom. v. p. 27. 64.— JA. BASNAGE, 
Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees, tom. i. period. iv. p. 38. ed. in 4. 

[g See STEPH, BALUzZII Miſcellanea, tom. vii, p. 14+ 1 
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both in a council aſſembled this ſame year at Aix-la- C E N F. 
Chapelle, and at Rome, in preſence of the ſovereign pontif 5 IF u. 
Lo III, to whom the emperor had ſent ambaſſadors for . 
that purpoſe. LEo adopted the doctrine which repre- 

ſented the Holy Ghoſt as proceeding from the Father and 

che Son, but he condemned the addition that had been 

made to the ſymbol [Y], and declared it as his opinion, 

that the word filiogue, or from the ſon, as it was a glaring 
interpolation, ought to be omitted in reading the ſymbol, 

and at length ſtruck out of it entirely, not every where at 

once, but in ſuch à prudent manner as to prevent diſ- 


turbance. His ſucceflors where of the ſame opinion: 
the word, however, being once admitted, not only kept 
its place in oppoſition to the Roman pontifs, but was 
„by degrees added to the ſymbol in all the Latin churches 
e JJ. . 5 5 N 
1 "1x, To theſe diſputes of ancient origin were added The contro- 
n controverſies entirely new, and particularly that famous 9 
one Concerning the manner in which the body and blood of euchariſt ſet 
n Wl Chri/t were preſent in the euchari/?, It had been hitherto 85 ee 
e the unanimous opinion of the church, that the body and nc 
c blood of CHRIST were adminiſtered to thoſe who received 8 


the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper, and that they were 
conſequently preſent at that holy inſtitution z; but the 
ſentiments of Chriſtians concerning the nature and man- 
de er of this preſence were various and contradictory, nor 
n i had any council determined with preciſion that import- 
n- ant point, or preſcribed the manner in which this pre- 
tended preſence was to be underſtood. Both reaſon and 
ed I folly were hitherto. left free in this matter, nor had any 
R- umperious mode of faith ſuſpended the exerciſe of the one, 
eit or reſtrained the extravagance of the other. But in this 
in century PAscas1Us RADBERT, a monk, and afterwards 
m, abbot of Corbey, pretended to explain with preciſion, and 
to determine with certainty, the doctrine of the church 


: ] This addition of the word liogae to the ſymbol of Nice 
 Gnfantinople was made in the Vth and vitd centuries by the 
gl durches of Hain, and their example was followed by moſt of the 
1 Ae churches, where the ſymbgl was read and ſung with this 
* addition. | | 
| li] See LE ColxrE, Annal. Eccleſ., Francor. tom. iv. ad A. 

©J—=LONGUEVAL, Hiſtoire de I Egliſe Gallicane, tom. v. p. 151. 
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' CEN T. on this bead, for which 'purpoſe he compoſed, in the 


© IX, jy Year $31, a treatiſe Concerning the ſacrament of the boch 
—.— andblod of Chrift [4]. A ſecond edition of this treatiſe 


reviſed with care and confiderably -augmented, was pre- 

ſented in the year 845 to CHARLES the BALD, and 

gave principally occaſion to the warm and important 

_ controverſy that enſued. The doctrine of PasCasvs 
amounted in general to the two following propoſitions: 

Firſt, that, after the conſecration of the bread and wine 

in the Lord's ſupper, nothing remained of theſe ſymbols 

but the outward figure, under which the body and blood 

of CHRISTH were really and locally preſent ; and ſecondh, 

that the body of CHRISTH thus preſent in the euchariſt 

was the ſame body, that was born of the Virgin, that ſuf- 

fered upon the croſs, and was raiſed from the dead, This 

. new doctrine, and more eſpecially the ſecond propoſition 
l now mentioned, excited, as might well be expected, the 
aſtoniſhment of many. Accordingly it was oppoſed by 
RABAN Us Mavurus, HERIBZALD, and others, though 

they did not all refute it in the ſame method, nor upon 

the ſame principles. CHARLES the BALD, upon this 

b occaſion, ordered the famous RATRAMN and JOHANNES 
SCOTUS to draw up a clear and rational explication of that 
important doctrine which RADBERT ſeemed to have ſo 
egregiouſly corrupted [I]. Theſe learned divines executed 

with zeal and diligence the order of the emperor. The 

treatiſe of Scorus periſhed in the ruins of time, but that 

of RATRAMN is {till extant [Ln], and furniſhed ample 
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Le] See MaBILLON, Annales Benedict. ii. p. 539. An accurate 
edition of RADBERT's book is publiſhed by MARTENE, in the ix. 
tome of his Ampliſſ. Collect. weter. ſcriptor. p. 378. The life and 
- actions of this wrong- headed divine are treated of at large by Ma- 
 BILLON, in his Adta Sandor. Ord. Benedict. Sec. iv. part II. 126. | 
and, by the jeſuits, in the 4d SS. Antwerp. ad d. xxvi Aprilis. | 

LI] For an account of RATRAMN, or BERTRAMN, and his famous 
book which has made ſo much noiſe in the world, ſes FABRICIUS 

Biblioth. Lat. medii avi, tom. i. p. 1661: | 
[m] A new Engliſh EY of the book of BERTRAMN, 


prieſt and monk of Corbey, Concerning the Bop x and BLOOD H- 

sus CHRIST i the ſacrament, was publiſhed in Dublin in the yea! 

1753; to which is prefixed a very learned and judicious Hiſtorica 

Diſſertation concerning this famous author and his works, 1n which 

| both are ably defended againſt the calumnies and fictions of the 

Roman catholic writers, | | 


matter 
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matter of diſpute both in the laſt and preſent century [u]. 
XX. lt is remarkable that in this controverſy each of 
the contending parties were almoſt as much divided 


adverſaries. RADBERT, who began the diſpute, con- 
tradicts himſelf in many places, departs from his own princi- 
ples, and maintains in one part of his book concluſions that 


wine as their ſigns or ſymbols. There are, however, 
ſeveral paſſages in his book which ſeem inconſiſtent with 
this juſt and rational notion of the euchariſt, or at leaſt 


fore given riſe to various diſputes. JOHANNEs Scorus, 
whoſe philoſophical genius rendered him more accurate, 
and ſhed through his writings that logical preciſion 2 
much wanted, and ſo highly deſirable in polemical pro- 
ductions, was the only diſputant in this conteſt, who 
expreſſed his ſentiments with perſpicuity, method, and 
conſiſtency, and declared plainly that the bread and wine 
were the /fzgns and ſymbals\of the abſent body and blood of 
CHRIST. All the other dee his time fluctuate 
and waver in their opinions, expreſs themſelves with 


principles concerning the matter in queſtion. From all 
this, however, it eviceatly appears, that there was not 
as yet in the Latin church any fixed or univerſally re- 
ccived opinion concerning the manner in which the body 
and blood of Chriſt are preſent in the euchariſt. 

XXI. The dilputants in this controverſy charged 
each other reciprocally with the molt odious doctrines, 
which each party drew by way of conſequences from the 


[a] There is an account, but a partial one, of this controverſy in 
MaBILLON“'s Pref. ad. Sec. iv. part. II. Benedict. p. vii. which 
the curious reader will therefore do well to compare with BAs N AGB's 
liftoire de I Egliſe, tom. i. p. 909. | 


among themſelves as they were at variance with their 
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And carried 
on by his ad- 
verſary Ber- 
tramn, 


he had diſavowed in another, His principal adverſary BER 
TRAMN, or RATRAMN, ſeems in ſome reſpects liable tothe 
ſame charge; he appears to follow in general the doctrine 
of thoſe, who deny that the body and blood of CHRIS are. 
really preſent in the holy ſacrament, and to affirm on the 
contrary that they are only repreſented by the bread and 


are ſuſceptible of different interpretations, and have there - 


ambiguity, and embrace and reject the ſame tenets at 
different times, as if they had no fixed or permanent 


tenets 
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hey oppoſed, a method of proceeding as unjuſt; at 


it is common in all kinds of debate. Hence aroſe that 


imaginary herefy, that upon the triumphant progreſs of the 
doctrine of tranfubſtantiation in the x1th century, was 
branded with the title of Stercoraniſm, and of which the 
true origin was as follows: They, who, embracing the: 
opinion of PAScASTUS RAD BERT, believed that the bread 


and wine in the ſacrament were ſubſtantially changed after 
the conſecration, and preſerved only their external figure, 
drew a moſt unjuſt concluſion from the opinion of their 


adverſaries, who maintained on the contrary that the bread 
and wine preſerved their ſubſtance, and that CRRIST'Z 


body and blood were only figuratively and not really pre- 


ſent in the euchariſt. They alledged that the doctrine of 
the latter implied, that the body of CRRIST was digeſted 
in the ſtomach, and was thrown out with the other ex- 


crements, But this conſequence was- quickly retorted 


upon thoſe thatimagined it; for they who denied the me- 
tamorphoſis of the bread and wine into the real body and 


blood of CHRIS, charged the ſame enormous conſequence 


upon their antagoniſts who believed this tranfmutation; 
and the charge was much more applicable certainly to the 


latter than to the former. The truth of the matter is, 
that it was neither truly applicable to the one nor to the 
other, and their mutual reproaches, moſt wretchedly 


founded, ſhew rather a ſpirit of inveCtiye, than a zeal for 


the truth. The charge of Stercorantſm is but a malignant 


invention; it can never, without the moſt abſurd impu- 
dence, be brought againſt thoſe who deny the tranſmuta- 
tion of the bread into the body of CarisT; it may in- 


deed be charged upon ſuch as-allow-of this tranſmutation, 


Tie contro- 
verſy con- 
cerning pre 
deſtination 
And grace, 
ſet OT foot 
buy Goode 
Chaicus; 


gie, tom. i. p. 926. and a Treauſe of the learned Dr, PFAFF, 


though it be a confequence that none of them, who were 


C 


not frenetic, did perhaps ever avow [o]. 


XXII. While this controverſy was at its greateſt height, 
another, of a quite different kind, and of much more im- 


portance, aroſe, whoſe unhappy conſequences are yet felt 


in the reformed churches, The ſubject of this new con- 


teſt was the doctrine of prede/iination and divine grace, and 


[e] For an account of the Stercoranifts, ſee MABILLON, Pref. 
2 Sec. iv. Benedikt. part II. p. 21.—J. BASNAGE, Hiſtoire de l E- 


e bubhihed at Tubingue in 17 50. 


its 
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its riſe is univerſally attributed to GopEschAlcus, an C E NT, 
illuſtrious Saxon, who had entered involuntarily into the * IX. 1 
monaſtic order in the convent of Fulda, from whence: he we 
removed to the monaſtery of Orbais, in the dioceſe of 
$11ſſons, where he proſecuted his theological ſtudies with 
great aſſiduity, but alſo with an inſatiable deſire of ſound- 
ing the deepeſt myſteries, and of being wiſe above what is 
written. This eminent eccleſiaſtic, upon his return from 
Rome in the year, 847, took up his lodging for ſome time 
with count EBEN AL D, one of the firſt noblemen at the court 
of the emperor Lo HAIR E, where he diſcourſed largely 
concerning the intricate- doctrine of predeſtination in pre- 
ſence of Nor HIN us, biſhop of Verona, and maintained 
that Gop from all eternity had pre- ordained ſome to 
everlaſting life, and others to everlaſting puniſhment and 
miſery, RaBanus MavuRus, who was by no means his 
friend, being informed of his propagating this dectine, 
oppoſed him with all his might. To render his oppoſi- 
tion more ſucceſsful, he began by repreſenting GoDEs- 
CHALCUS as a corrupter of the true religion, and a forger 
of monſtrous hereſies, in ſome letters addreſſed to count 
EBERALD, and to the biſhop of Verona. And when the 
accuſed monk came from Utaly into Germany to juſtify 
himſelf againſt theſe clamours, and for that purpoſe ap- 
peared at Mentz, of which RABAN Us his accuſer was arch- 
biſhop, he was condemned in a council aſſembled by the 
latter in that city A. D. 848, and ſent from thence to 
HiNcMAR, archbiſhop of Rheims, in whoſe dioceſe he had 
received the order of prieſthood, HINcMAR, who was 
devoted to the intereſts of RaBanvus, aſſembled a council 
at Quiercey A. D. 849, in which GopescHALCUs was 
condemned a ſecond time, and was alſo treated in a man- 
ner equally repugnant to the principles of religion and 
the dictates of humanity, Becauſe he was firm in maintain- 
ing his doctrine, which he affirmed, and indeed with 
truth, to be the doctrine of St. AUGUSTINE, the imperious 
HiNcMAR degraded him from the prieſthood, and was 
lo barbarous as to order him to be whipped with the ut- 
moſt ſeverity, until the force of his pain overpowering his 
conſtancy obliged him, according to the commands of his 
reverend executioners, to burn with his own hands the 
juſtification of his opinions which he had preſented to the 
council 
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diſcourſe, the cauſe of this unhappy monk, and of his 


three provinces, Lyons, Vienne, and Arles, with REMI, arch- 


his laſt breath the doctrine for which he had ſuffered, 


the council of Touſi, in which the biſhops of fourteen pro- 
vinces ſupported the cauſe of the perſecuted monk, whoſe 


The Internal HisTORY of the Cnurcn,” | | 
council of Mentæ. After theſe barbarous proceedings, th 
unfortunate. monk was caſt into prifon in the monaſte 
of Hautvilliers, where he ended his miſery and his day 
in the year 868, or the year following, maintaining with 


XXIII. While GopescHaLcvs lay in priſon, his doc. 
trine gained him followers, his ſufferings excited compi. 
ſion, and both together produced a conſiderable ſchiſm in 
the Latin church. RATRAMN, monk of Corbey, PRv- 
DENTIUs, biſhop of Troyes, Loup, or Lupus, abbot of 
Ferrieres, FLoRus, deacon of Lyons, REMI, archbiſnop of 
the ſame city, with his whole church, all theſe eminent 
and illuſtrious eccleſiaſtics, with many others whomit 
would be tedious to mention, pleaded with the utmoſt 
zeal and vehemence, both in their writings and in their 


condemned opinions. Some indeed confined themſelves 
principally to the defence of his perſon and conduct; 
while others went farther, and employed all their zeal, and 
all their labour, in the vindication of his doctrine. On th 
the oppoſite fide of the queſtion were HincmaR, his un- 
righteous judge, AMALARIUS, the celebrated Joannts ill © 
SCOTUs, and others, who all maintained that Gopts- Wl © 
CHALCUS and his opinions had received the treatment Wl * 
they deſerved. As the ſpirit of controverſy ran high be-“ 


tween theſe contending parties, and grew more vehement Will © 


from day to day, CHARLEs the BALD ſummoned a new Will © 


council, or ſynod, which met at Quierey A. D. 853, in 
which, by the credit and influence of HINcMAR, the de- 
crees of the former council were confirmed, and of con- 


ſequence GODESCHALCUS again condemned. But the 
decrees of this council were declared null, and deciſions 
of a different kind, by which GopescHALcus and bis 
doctrine were vindicated and defended, were ſubſtituted 
in their place in a council aſſembled at Valence in Dauphiney, 
A. D. 855. This council was compoſed of the clergy of 


biſhop of Lyons, at their head, and its decrees were con- 
firmed, in the year 859, by the council of Langres, in 
which the ſame clergy were aſſembled, and in 860, by 


E477 Y ( — 


death 


Cap, III. The Doctrine of the Cuurcn,' 
death diminiſhed conſiderably the heat of this intricate 


XXIV. If we attend to the merits of this cauſe, we 
ſhall find that the debate ſubſiſts ſtill in all its force, and 
that the doctrine of GoDEsCHALCUs has in our days both 
able defenders, and powerful adverſaries. He undoubted- 
ly maintained a twofold predeſtination, one to everlaſting 
life, and the other to eternal death. He held alſo . that 
« God did not deſire or will the ſalvation of all mankind, 
« but that of the elect only; and that CHRIS did not 
« ſuffer death for the whole human race, but for that 
« part of it only, whom God has predeſtinated to eter- 
& nal ſalvation.” Theſe deciſions, which carry a ſevere 


— — — CD. 


the followers of GoDEsCHALCUs, They deny, for ex- 
ample, that their leader repreſents God as predęſtinating to 
a neceſſary courſe of iniquity, thoſe whom he has previouſ- 
ly predeſtinated to eternal miſery, and, according to them, 
the doctrine of GoDESCHALCUs amounts to no more than 
this: «That God has from all eternity doomed to ever- 
e laſting miſery, ſuch as he foreſaw would go on impe- 
© nitent in a ſinful courſe, - and has decreed their ruin in 
* conſequence of their fins freely committed and eternally 
* foreſeen : that the ſalutary effects of the mercy of God 
and the ſufferings of Chriſt extend indeed only to the 
* elect, and are made good to them alone; though this 
e mercy and theſe ſufferings, conſidered in themſelves, be- 
long equally to all mankind.” But this contradictory 


monk; they maintained, on the contrary, that under am- 
biguous terms and perplexed ſentences GoDEsCHALCvUs had 
concealed the moſt enormous errors, propagating it aſſi- 
is duouſly as an article of faith, That God had not only 


controverſy [p]. | 


IX. 
PA R T II. 


What judg- 
ment we are 
to form of 
this contro- 
verſy. 


and rigorous aſpect, are ſoftly and favorably interpreted by 


jargon did not ſatisfy the adverſaries of the Predeſtinarian 


55 7] Beſides the common writers, who ſpeak of this controverſy, 


of the curious reader will do well to conſult the more lgarned and impar - 
tial accounts they will find of it in CAR EGASSE DE BOULAY'S 
Hit. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 178.—MABILLON, Pref. ad Sec. iv. 


* Benedict. part II. p. xlvii.— Hi.. Litteraire de la France, tom. v. p. 
n 352,—UssER11 Hiſtoria Godeſchalchi, Hanowiz 1662, in 8vo, et 
y Dublini 1661, in 4to.—GERHARD. Jon. Voss11 Hiftoria Pelagiana, 
„ lib. vii, cap. iv.—Add Jo. ALB, FABRICIL Biblioth, Latin. mc dii 
e eu, tom. 111, 210, 
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The Internal HISTORY of the Cuuncn, 
e by an original decree predeſtinated one part of mankiy 
© to eternal damnation, but had alſo puſhed them on hy 
san irreſiſtible neceſſity, by a prepollent force, to tha 
<« crimes and tranſgreſſions, which were proper to rend 
that damnation juſt [g].” Without determining u 
thing upon ſuch an intricate and incomprehenſible {ul 


ject, with reſpect to which filence is the trueſt wiſdon 
we ſhall only obſerve that the private quarrels, and mu 


ual hatred, that prevailed between Rananus Man 
and GoDEsCHALCUs, were the real ſource of the Pr 


deſtinarian controverſy, and of all the calamities in whit 


Hincmar 
and Godeſ- 
chalcus, diſ- 
pute con- 
cerning the 
words Trina 
Deitas, 


it involved that unfortunate monk [r]. 

XXV. Another, though leſs important controverſy ar 
about this time concerning the concluding words of 
very ancient hymn, which run thus; ze, trina Deitas un 
que, poſcimus, which may be thus tranſlated, O God, ub 


[9] The cauſe of GoDEsCHALCUs has been very learnedly dt 
fended by tlie celebrated MacGvuin, who publiſhed alſo a valuabl 
edition, which is yet extant, of all the treatiſes that were compoſe 
on both fides of this intricate controverſy. This intereſting colle 
tion, which was printed at Paris in the year 1650, in two volum 
4to. bears the following title: Veterum auctorum qui None Se 


de Predeftinatione et Gratia ſcripſerunt, Opera et. Fragmenta, 


Hiftoria et gemina Prafatione. Cardinal NoRIs maintained alſo tis 
cauſe of the Predeſtinarian monk with more brevity, but [il 
moderation than MaGuiN. This brief vindication may be ſeen i 
the Synopfis Hiflorie Godeſchalcanæ, which is inſerted in the gth w 
lume of the works of that cardinal, p. 677. All the Benedidus 
Janſeniſts, and Auguſtin monks maintain, almoſt without exception 
that GODESCHALCUS was moſt unjuſtly perſecuted and opprelſi 
by RaBanus MaurRus. The jefuits are of a different opinion 
they aſſert in general, and Lovis CELLOT, one of their order, I 
in a more particular manner laboured to demonſtrate in his Hori 
Godeſchalc: Predeftinationis, publiſhed at Paris in 1655, that tit 
monk in queſtion was juſtly condemned and deſervedly puniſhed. 
[7] The parents of GODESCHALCUs conſecrated him to 60 
by devoting him from his infancy, as was the cuſtom of the times 
to the monaſtic life in the monaſtery of Fulda. The young monk; 
however, being arrived at a certain age, ſeemed much diſpoſed i 
abandon his retreat, to ſhake off his religious fetters, and retum 
again into ſociety ; but he was prevented from the execution of thy 
purpoſe by RapBaxnus MavuRus, who kept him, againſt his wil 
in his monaſtic bonds. Hence a violent conteſt aroſe between the 
two eccleſiaſtics, in which LEWIS the MEEK was obliged to int, 
poſe, and hence the furious diſputes concerning predeſtination 3 
grace. See Centuriæ Magdeb. Cent. ix. c. 10.—MABILLON, 4un 


Bened. tom. il. ad A. $29. p. 523. 
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art three, and at the ſame time but ONE, we befeech thee, CEN T. 
Kc. HIN MAR wiſely prohibited the ſinging theſe worcs = * 1 
in the churches that were under his juriſdiction from a e hero 
perſuaſion that they tended to introduce into the minds 

of tbe multitude notions inconſiſtent with the unity and 

ſimplicity. of the ſupreme being, and might lead them to 

inagine that there were three Gods. But the Benedictine 

monks refuſed to obey this mandate, and BERTRAM, who 

was one of the moſt eminent of that order, wrote a large 

book to prove the expreſſion trina Deitas, or threefeld Dei- 

, orthodox, from the authority of fathers, which was 

eſteemed the only criterion of truth in theſe miſerable times. 
GopEsCHALCUs, who now lay in priſon, heard of this 

liſpute, entered warmly into it, and in a laboured diſſer- 

tation ſupported the cauſe of his Benedictine brethren, on 

which account HincMAR accuſed him of zritheiſm, and 

drew up a treatile to prove the charge, and to refute that 

impious and enormous hereſy, This controverſy, how- 

ever, was but of a ſhort duration, and the exceptionable 

Ipaſſage of the hymn in queſtion maintained its credit, 
notwithſtanding all the efforts of HIN MAR, and con- 

tinued, as before, to be ſung in the churches [s]. 

XXVI. A vain curioſity, and not any deſign of promot- he manner 
ing uſeful knowledge, and true piety, was the main ſource of Chriſt's 
of the greateſt part of the controverſies that were carried bund be. 

. 5 . . CA comes a ſub- 
on in this century. And it was more eſpecially this idle je of de- 
curioſity, carried to an indecent and moſt extravagant bats.” 
length, that gave riſe to the controverſy Concerning the 
nanner in which Chriſt was born of the Virgin, which be- 
ran in Germany, and made its way from thence into 
France, Certain Germans maintained, that IE sus pro— 
ceeded from his mother's womb in a manner quite diffe- 
rent from thoſe general and uniform laws of nature that: 
regulate the birth of the human ſpecies; which opinion 
was no ſooner known in France taan it was warmly op— 
poled by the famous RATRAMN, who wrote a book ex- 
prelly to prove that CHRIST entered into the world in the 
ery ſame way with other mortals, and that his Virgin» 
mother bare him, as other women bring forth their off= 


— — 


| ff There is an account of this controverſy given by the writers 
the life, actions, and dodctrines of GODESCHALCUS, 


Vor. II, M ſpring, 


162 The Internal HisTory of the CHuR cn, 
CEN T. ſpring, Pascasius RADpBERT, who was conſtantly em. 
p . 11, ployed either in inventing or patronizing the molt ext. 
6 vagant fancies, adopted the opinion of the German docton, 
| and compoſed an elaborate treatiſe to prove that CHR 

was born, without his mother's womb being opened, in 
the ſame manner as he came into the chamber where hi 
diſciples were aſſembled after his reſurrection, though the 
door was ſhut. He alſo charged thoſe who held the opi. 
nion of RaTRamn with denying the virginity of Max,. 
This fruitleſs diſpute was ſoon huſhed, and gave place ty 
controverfies of ſuperior moment [?}. W 
The firſt XXVII. Of all the controverſies that divided Chriſtian 
controverly in this century the moſt intereſting, though at the fam ill | 


between the | g | 
— wand time the moſt lamentable, was that which occaſtoned the 
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: 5 a . a 
Latins on fatal ſchiſm between the Greek and Latin churches, 4 1 
the account vindictive and jealous ſpirit of animoſity and contention 
of Photius, ; 15 W a 
had, for a long time, prevaited between the biſhops de 
Rome and Conſtantinople, and had ſometimes broke out Wl þ 
into acts of violence and rage. The ambition and fury ol 1 
theſe contending prelates grew ſtill more keen and vebe- t. 
ment about the time of LEo the Iſaurian, when the b. n 
ſhops of Conſtantinople, ſeconded by the power and auth Wl x 
rity of the emperors, withdrew from the juriſdiction of til ti 
Roman pontifs many provinces, over which they had h. /: 
therto exercifed- a ſpiritual dominion [u}. But in tl m. 
century they aroſe to an enormous height and broke fo b. 
into a moſt dreadful flame, in the year 858 [], wit" e. 
the learned PHoTIVs was choſen patriarch of Conftantmnoh ill pt 
by the emperor MICHAEL, in the place of IGNATW A 
whom that prince drove from his ſee and ſent into ex n 
For this violent proceeding, though it was juſtified av o. 
applauded by a council aſſembled at Con/fantinople in ti ju 
year 861, was far from being attended with a general ap 
probation, IcnaTIus appealed from this council to ti th 
| 1 da 
[i:] See Lucas DAcHERIVUS, his S icilegium weterum Scrifti N de 
tom. i. p. 396.—MABILLON, Pref. ad Sec. iv. Benedict. part lf 1 
551. | | 
L] See GIANNONE, Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. i. p. 535: 646 (0 
—PETR. ÞE MARC A, De concordia ſacerdotii et imperii, lib. l. ci hi 
| j. p. 6.-LEQUIEN, Oriens Chriſtianus, tom. i. p. 96. 1 00 
j lab] In the original there ſtands 852, but as this is probad) au 
an error of the preſs, the tranſlator has taken the liberty to con g 
1% - $t in the text. | | = a 
| | 5 Roma 
| 


(Ap. III. The Doctrine of the CRuxch. — "BOY 
Roman pontif N1coLas I, who eſpouſed his intereſts,and, CE N T. 
in a council aſſembled at Rome A. D. 862, excommuni- S * Fa 
cated PHoTIUs as unlawfully elected; and his abettors for SEE, 
having been concerned in ſuch an unrighteous cauſe, The 
new patriarch, however, was ſo far from being terrified or 
dejected by this excommunication, that he returned the 
compliment to the Roman pontif, and, in a council aſſem- 
bled at Cenſlantinople, in the year 866, he declared Nico- | 
Las unworthy both of the place he held in the church, 
and alſo of being admitted to the communion of Chriſti- 

W 

XXVIII. The Roman pontif alledged a ſpecious pre- 

text for his appearing in this matter with ſuch violence 
and exciting ſuch unhappy commotions in the church. 
This pretext was the innocence of IN ATITUs, whom, 
apon an accuſation of treaſon, whether true or falſe, the 
emperor had degraded from his patriarchal dignity, This, 
however, was / but a mere pretext ; ambition and intereſt 
were the true, though ſecret ſprings, that directed the mo- 
tions of NicoL as, who would Have borne with patience, 

nay, beheld with indifference the unjuſt ſufferings of Io- 

NATIUS, could he but have recovered from the Greeks 
the provinces of IAhyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, Achaia, Theſ- 
fah, and Sicily, which the emperor and Pforius had re- 
moved from the juriſdiction of the Roman pontif. Before 


PIR 


ve engaged in the cauſe of IN AT Ius, he ſent a ſolemn 

ang embaſſy to Conſlantinople to demand the reſtitution of theſe 

Wo provinces ; but his demand was rejected wich contempt, 
And hence, under pretence of avenging the injuries com- 

de mitted againſt IN ATIs, he indulged without reſtraint his 

a own private reſentment, and thus covered with the maſk of 

tec juſtice the fury of diſappointed ambition and avarice. | 

1 XXIX. While things were in this troubled ſtate, and A ſecond 


the flame of controverſy was growing more violent from centet = 
day to day, BAsiLIUs the Macedonian, who, by the mur- e 
Ml der of his predeceſſor, had paved his way to the imperial Photius de- 
WJ throne, calmed at once theſe tumults, and reftored peace Sraded. 
668 2 the church, by recalling I6NAT1us from exile to the 
, CaÞs high ſation from which he had been degraded, and by 
coufining Pforius in a monaſtery, This imperial act of 
authority was ſolemnly approved and confirmed by a 
council aſſembled at Conſtantinople in the year 869, in 
| M 2 which 


8 E N T, Which the legates of the Roman pontif ADRIAN II, had 
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great influence, and were treated with the higheſt marks 
of diſtinction [x]. The Latins acknowledge this aſſembly 
as the viitth cecumentcal council, and in it the religious 
conteſts between them and the Greeks were concluded, 
or at leaſt huſhed and ſuſpended. But the controverſy 
concerning the authority of the Roman pontifs, the limits 
of their ghoſtly empire, and particularly their juriſdiQtion 
in Bulgaria, ſtill ſubſiſted, nor could all the efforts of papal 
ambition engage either I6NATIvus or the emperor to give 
up Bulgaria or any othet province to the ſee of Rome, 

XXX, The conteſt that had ariſen between the Greeks 
and Latins concerning the elevation of PHoTIUs was df 
ſuch a nature, as to admit of an eaſy and effectual remedy, 
But the haughty and ambitious fpirit of this learned and 
ingenious patriarch fed the flame of diſcord inſtead of ex- 
tinguiſhing it, and unhappily perpetuated th troubles and 
divifions of the Chriſtian church. In the year 866, he 
added to the ſee of Con/lantinople the province of Bulgaria 
with which the pontif NicoLas had formed the deſign of 
augmenting his own ſpiritual dominions, and was moſt 
bitterly provoked at miſſing his aim. Poris went jet 
farther; and entered into meaſures every way unworthy 
of his character and ſtation; for he not only ſent a ci- 
cular letter to the Oriental patriarchs to engage them to 
eſpouſe his private cauſe, as the public and momentois 
cauſe of the church, but drew up a moſt violent charged 
hereſy againft the Roman biſhops, who had been ſent : 
mong the new-converted Bulgarians, . againſt, the 
church of Rome in general. The articles of|corrupt doc- 
trine, or hereſy, which this imperious and . exaſperatel 
prelate brought againſt the Romans, were as follow: 
Fir/?, That they faſted on the Sabbath, or ſeventh day d 
the week. Secondly, That in the firſt week of Lent the 
permitted the uſe of milk and cheefe. Thirdly, That they 
prohibited their prieſts to marry, and ſeparated from thei 
wives ſuch as were married, when they went into orden 
D. Fourthly, That they maintained that the biſhops # 


[x] The writers, on both ſides of this controverſy, are enumerate 
by FaBRIcivs, in his Bib]. Græca, vol. iv. c. xxxviii. P. 37 
[3] PrHoTIVs attributes to this forced and unnatural celibac 
of the clergy that multitude of children whoſe fathers were unknoW- 
Remarkable to this purpoſe is the following paſſage from a E : 
| | | on 


1 


my a, Oy wy — . 


[<>] 
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lone were authoriſed to anoint with the holy chriſm bap-'c E N T. 
tized perſons, and that they, of conſequence, who had IX. 
been anointed by preſbyters, were obliged to receive that PALT Hh 
unction a ſecond time from the hand of a biſhop. Lafth, 
That they had adulterated the ſymbol or creed of Conſlan- 
zinople, by adding to it the words filioque, i. e. and from the | 
/on, and were therefore of opinion that the HoLy SpIRIT ö 
did not proceed from the Father only, but alſo from the 

Son [Zz J. Nico As I, finding the Roman church thus 
attacked, ſent the articles of this accuſation to HincmaR 

and the other Gallican biſhops in the year 867, defiring 

them to aſſemble their reſpective ſuffragans in order to 

examine and anſwer the reproach of PforIuS. Purſuant — 
to this exhortation of the pontif, Ono, AEN EAS, and A- 

po biſhops of Beauvais, Paris, and Vienne, as alſo the 
celebrated RAT RAMN ſtept forth gallantly into the field 

of controverſy againſt the Greeks, anſwered one by one 

the accuſations of Pgorius, and employed the whole 

force of their erudition and zeal in maintaining the cauſe ” 
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of the Latin churches [J. ee | 
ſt XX XI. Upon the death of I6NaT1vs, which happened Reſtored ta i 
a in the year 878, the emperor took PaoTIVUs into favour, lis es. 1 
and placed him again at the head of the Greek church F 
c- in the patriarchal dignity from whence he had fallen. This 4 
to eſtoration of the degraded patriarch was agreed to by the # 
us WY Roman pontif Joan VIII, upon condition, however, that 

of norius would permit the Bulgarians to come under the 

+ WM juriſdiction of the fee of Rome. The latter promiſed to 

the BW fatisfy in this the demands of the pontif, to which the 

#4 = 5 1 


tel WY ALvaxvs DBLAOIus, biſhop of Sylva in Portugal, De Plagctu 
W Eccleſie ; It avere to be wiſhed, ſays. he, that the clergy had nt Der 


; vowed chaſtity, eſpecially the clergy of Spain, where the ſons of the 
ſ 0 laity are not much more numerous than the ſuns of the clergy. 155 

hey * See the letter of PHoT1VUs in the collection publiſhed by bi- 
hey ſhop MONTAGUE, N. II. p. 47. Other writers mention ten heads 
her of accuſation brought againſt Poris, but ſuch do not diſtinguiſh 


between the firſt and ſecond controverly that aroſe between the Greeks 
and Latins, and they add to the articles, with which this patriarch 


s Las charged, thoſe that were drawn up in the time of MICHAEL 
od CERULARIUS. Certain it is, that in the epiſtle of Pio rTIus, which. 
1 relates only to the firſt controverſy, and is the only criterion by which 


1 ought to judge of it, there are no more heads of acculation than 
the ave. which we have enumerated in the text. 


[a] MaBILLON ; Pref. ad Sac. iv. Bened, part II. p. 5 3 
5 M 3 emperor 
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emperor alſo ſeemed to conſent [4] ; and hence it was 


that Joun VIII ſent legates to the council which was 
held at Conflantineple A. D. 879, by whom he declared 
his approbation of the Acts of that aſſembly, and acknow- 
ledged Pforius as his brother in CHRIST. The pro- 
miſes, however, of the emperor and the patriarch were 


far from being accompliſhed ; for after this council the 


former, moſt probably by the advice, or at leaſt with, the 


conſent of the latter, refuſed to transfer the province of 
Bulgaria to the Roman pontif ; and it muſt be confeſſed 
that this refuſal was founded upon moſt weighty and im 


portant reaſons. The pontif, notwithſtanding, was high- 


ly irritated at this diſappointment, and ſent MABIxus to 
Conſlantinople in the character of legate, to declare that he 
had changed his mind concerning PHoTIUsS, and that be 
entirely approved of the ſentence of excommunication that 
had been formerly given againſt him. The legate, upon 
delivering this difagreeable meſiage, was caſt into priſon 
by -the emperor, but was afterwards ſet free; and being 
raiſed to the Pontificate upon the death of Joan VIII, re- 


called the remembrance of this injurious treatment, an 


levelled a new ſentence of condemnation againſt PHo- 
TIUS. 


XXXII. This ſentence was treated with contempt by | 


the haughty patriarch 3 but about ſix years after this pe- 
riod, he experienced anew the fragility of ſublunary gran- 
deur and elevation by a fall which concluded his proſpe- 
rous days, For in the year 886, Leo, ſurnamed the Phi- 
loſapher, the ſon and ſucceſſor of BasILIus, depoſed. him 
from the patriarchal ſee, and confined him in an Armenian 
monaſtery, where he died in the year 891. The death of 
ProTiUs, who was the only author of the ſchiſms that 
divided the Greeks and Latins, might have been an occa- 
Hon of removing theſe unhappy conteſts, and of reſtoring 
peace and oncord in the church, if the Roman pontiſs 
had not been regardleſs of the demands of equity, as well 


as of the duty of Chriſtian moderation. But theſe imperi⸗ 


Qus lords of the church indulged their vindictive Zeal be- 
yond all meaſure, and would be ſatisfied with nothing 
leſs than the degradation of all the prieſts and ere Who 


[5] Mien. LE Quiz, Oriens Chriftianus, tom. i. p. e3. had 
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had been ordained by PHoTius. The Greeks, on the CEN T, 
other hand, were ſhocked at the arrogance of theſe unjuſt IX, 


pretenſions, and would not ſubmit to them on any condi- 
tions. Hence a ſpirit of reſentment and irritation renew- 
ed the ſpirit of diſpute, which had been happily declining; 
religious, as well as civil conteſts were again ſet on foot ; 
new controverſies were added to- the old, until the fatal 
ſchiſm took place, which produced a laſting and total ſe- 
paration between the Greek and Latin church. 


— 


55 this century. | 5 

. T HAT religious rites and ceremonies were multi- 
1 plied from day to day appears evidently from the 
labours of thoſe writers who began in this century to ex- 
plain to the ignorant multitude their origin, their nature, 
and the purpoſes they ſerved; for the multiplicity alone 


of theſe religious rites could render the explication of them 
neceſſary. JoHANNEs SCoTUs, - ANGELOME, REMI, or 


30 were the principal authors, who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in this ſpecies of ſacred litterature, to whom we may 
add AMALARIUS, many of whoſe explanations were, how- 
ever, refuted by AGoBARD and FLoRus, Their works 

are generally entitled De Oficiis Divinis, for in the ſtyle 
| of this age religious ceremonies were called by that name. 
The labours of theſe pious and learned men in illuſtrating 
the ritual were undoubtedly undertaken with good inten- 
tions; but their utility may be well called into queſtion ; 
and it would be bold to affirm that they were not as pre- 
judicial to the church in ſome reſpects as they might be 
advantageous to it in others. Their books attorded, in- 
deed, a certain ſort of ſpiritual nouriſhment to the minds 
of chriſtians in their attendance upon public worſhip ; 
but this nouriſhment was both coarſe and unwholeſome. 

he reaſons alledged for the ceremonies in vogue at this 


time in the church, and the purpoſes they were ſuppoſed 


0 anſwer, were, for the moſt part, not only far fetched, 
childiſh, and ridiculous, but alſo bore the ſtrongeſt marks 


5 M 4 of 


Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during 
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Several wri- 


ters explain 
the origin of 
the rites and 
ceremonies 

now uſed in 


the church. 


Ruf ius, biſhop of Auxerre, and WALAFRIDUS STRA- ' 
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A general 
account of 


theſe rites, 


prieſts, not only obliged the rulers of the church to aug- 


_ rhe high notion which was generally entertained of the 


prieſts, and the majjes, tnat were celebrated in honour of 
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of forgery and fiction. It is alſo farther obſervable, that 
theſe illuſtrations not only encouraged, but augmented 
prodigiouſly, and that to the detriment of real piety, the 
veneration and zeal of the multitude for external rites and 
ceremonies. For who would dare to refuſe their admire. 
tion and reverence to inſtitutions, which they were tauęht 
to conſider as full of the moſt myſterious wiſdom, and 
founded upon the moſt pious and affecting reaſons ? 

II. It would be endleſs to enter into an exact 'ennme. 
ration of the various rites and ceremonies, which were 
now introduced, for the firſt time, and of which ſome were 
adopted by the whole body of Chriſtians, and others only 
by certain churches. We ſhall therefore diſmiſs this 
matter with the general account which follows, and point 
out in the notes the ſources from whence the curious 
reader may derive a more particular knowledge of the ab- 
ſurdities of this ſuperſtitious age. The carcaſes of the 
ſaints tranſported from foreign countries, or diſcovered at 
home by the induſtry and diligence of pious or deſigning 


ment the number of feſtivals or holidays already eſtabliſh- 
ed, but alſo to diverſify the ceremonies in ſuch a-manner, 
that each faint might have his peculiar worſhip, And 2 
the authority and credit of the clergy depended much upon 


virtue and merit of the ſaints they had canonized, and 
preſented to the multitude as objects of religious veneration, 
it was neceſſary to amuſe and ſurprize the people by a u- 
ricty of pompous and ſtriking ceremonies, by images and 
ſuch like inventions, in order to keep up and nouriſh thei! 
ſtopid admiration for the ſaintly tribe. Hence the ſplendor 
and magnificence, that were laviſhed upon the churches 
in this century, and the prodigious number of coſtly pic- 
rures and | neee with which they were adorned ; hene 
the Rately altars, which were enriched with the 'noblel 
inventions of painting and ſculpture, and illuminated with 
innumerable tapers at noon day ; hence the multitude of 
Pi oceſſions, the gorgeous and ſplendid garments of tae 


the ſaints [c]. Among other novelties the feaſt of A. 


[c] See Jo. FECHTH Liber Lingu. laris de "OS in honorem Santi 
ST UIHs 
Saint 


. 
_ 
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gainte was added, in this century, by GrREGoryY IV, to e RE Nr. 

the Latin calendar [4] ; and the feſtival of St. Micnarr., 5 X. 

which had been long kept with the greateſt marks of de- ee ws 

votion and reſpect by the Orientals and Italians, began 

now to be obſerved more 7zealouſly and univerſally among 

the Latin Chriſtians [e]. Me es ave 1001 
III. Nor was it only in the ſolemn acts of religious guperſtition 

worſhip that ſuperſtition reigned with an unlimited ſway; infinuates 

its influence extended even to the affairs of private life, and yon 

was obſervable in the civil tranſactions of men, particu- tions of ci- 

larly among the Latin Chyiſtians, who retained with more vil lire. 

obſtinacy than the Greeks a multitude of cuſtoms, which 

derived their origin from the ſacred rites: of paganiſm. 

The barbarous nations, which were converted to ehriſti- 

anity, could not fupport the thoughts of abandoning al- 

together the laws and manners of their anceſtors, . how- _ 

ever inconſiſtent they might be with the indiſpenſable de- 

mands of the goſpel; nay, they perſuaded, on the con- 

trary, the Chriſtians among whom they lived, to imſtate 

taeir extravagant ſuperſtition in this reſpect. And this was 

the true and original ſource of thoſe barbarous inſtitutions 

tat prevailed among the Latins, during this and the fol- 

lowing century, ſuch as the various methods by which it 

was uſual for perſons accuſed to prove their innocende 

in doubtful caſes, either by the trial of cold water [V, 


—— 120 — 3 * 


[4] See MaBILLON, De re Diplomatica, p. 537. og 

le] The holidays, or feſtivals, of the ſaints were as yet but few in 
number among the Latins, as appears from a poem of FLoR us, pub- 
iſhed by MARTENE in the vth volume of his Theſaurus Anec ator. : 
FR Ya 3 

[/] All theſe were preſumptuous attempts to force the divine 
providence to declare itſelf miracuouſly in favour of the truth. In the 
tal of cold avater, the perſon accuſed had the right foot and the 
left hand bound together, and was, in this poſture, thrown naked 


t into the water. If he ſunk, he was acquitted ; but if he floated 
{t upon the ſurface, this was conſidered as an evidence of guilt. The 
1h moſt reſpectable authors, ancient and modern, attribute the invention 
0 of this ſuperſtitious trial to pope EudEEN Ius II. and it is ſomewhat 
| lurprizing that Mr. BowER has taken no notice of it in his hiftory 
10 of that pontif. BALuUzivus has inſerted, in the zd volume of his 
0: Copitularia, the ſolemn forms of prayer and proteſtation, that Eu- 
ll. GENIUS had cauſed to be drawn up as an introduction to this ſuper- 


e practice, and FLEURY and SPANHEIM look upon that pon- 
as its firſt inventor. On the other hand, father LE BRUN, a 
i: of the oratory, maintains (in his Hiſtoire Critique des Pra- 


at! — 4 eee by 


— . —— 
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C x N T. by ſingle combat Pg], by the fire ordeal [+], and by th 


| PART II. 


account of the trial of cold water, Dr. Mos HEIM refers us, in 1 


Roxk's De miſſis dominicis, Þ. 152. 5 


1 


cent; otherwiſe he was puniſhed as guilty. The firſt account we 
have of Chriſtians appealing to this kind of trial as a proof of their 


the third council of Valence in Dauphiny. 


Grammarian. If in theſe trials the perſon impeached remained un- 


the lvth century. This prelate, as the ſtory goes, before his pro- 


mired. the miracle, and proclaimed the innocence of the loving pait. 


cal Hiftory of England, vol. i. p. 231. repreſents by miſtake 235 
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croſs. [1] It is no longer a queſtion in our days, from 


* 


Figues, Superfilienſets, tom, it, g. 140, Jer edit, d Amfterdan) 
that this cuſtom was much Pall, ancient than EUGENIUS, and his 
veuſons are not unworthy of attention. Be that s it may, this cuſ. 
tom was condemned and abrogated at the requeſt, or rather, hy the 
authority of LEWIS the MEE« about the year 829. It was how. 
ever revived afterwards, and was practiſed in the x. xl. and xi 
centuries, as we fhall ſee in the progreſs of this hiſtory, For an 


wh 


note, to MABILLON's Analecta weteris evi, tom. i. p. 47. 


The trial by duel, or ſingle combat, was introduced towards the 
concluſion of the vth century by GonDEBAUD, king of the Bur- 
gundians, after that the abuſe of oaths had occaſioned the moſt hor- 
rible perjuries, and opened a door to all ſorts of injuſtice. The 
duel was then added to the oath by GONDEBAUD ; the ſucceſsful 
combatant was ſuppoſed, to be in the right, and this barbarous tel 
of truth and juſtice was, in ſpite of humanity and common ſenſt, 
adopted by the Lombards, French, and Germans, and derived from 
them to other nations; It was prohibited firſt in the year 855, in 


The fire ordeal was practiſed in various ways. The accuſed: ei- 
ther held a burning ball of iron in his hand, or was obliged to walk 
bare-foot upon heated plow-ſhares, 'whoſe number was increaſed in 
proportion to the number or. enormity of the crimes imputed to him; 
and ſometimes a glove of red-hot iron was uſed on this occaſion, as 
we fee in the xch book of the hiſtory of Denmark, by Saxon th: 


hurt, and diſcovered no ſigns of pain, he was diſcharged as inno- 


innocence, is that of SIMPLICIUS, biſhop of Autun, who lived in 


motion to the eſpiſcopal order, had married a wife who loved hin 
tenderly, and who, unwilling to quit him after his advancement, 
continued to ſleep in the ſame chamber with her ſpouſe, The ſanctiij 
of SIMPLICIUS ſuffered, at leaſt in the voice of fame, by the con- 
ſtancy of his wife's affection, and it was rumoured about, that the 
holy man, though a biſhop, perſiſted in oppoſition to the ecclel- 
aſtical canons to taſte the ſweets of matrimony. Upon which the 
dame, in preſence of a great concourſe. of people, took up a con- 
ſiderable quantity of burning coals, which ſhe held in her cloatls, 
and applied to her. breaſt, without the leaſt hurt to her perſon ot 
damage to her garments, as the legend ſays, and her example being 
followed by her huſband with like ſucceſs, the ſilly multitude ad- 


Bxicivs, or St. BRICE (whom Mr. COLLIER, in his Ecclgiafli- 


the firſt chriſtian who endeavoured to clear himſelf in this way) 
played a trick of much the ſame nature in the fifth century. 
— whence 
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whence theſe methods of deciding dubious caſes and ac- © x N T. 
cuſations derived their origin; all agree that they were IK 
mere deluſions, drawn from the barbarous rites of pa- OO T us 
iniſm [4], and not oaly oppoſite to the precepts of the ; 
goſpel, but abſolutely deſtructive of the ſpirit of true re- 
Jigion. The pontifs, however, and the inferior clergy 
encouraged theſe odious ſuperſtitions, and went ſo far as 
to accompany the practice of them with the celebration 
of the Lord's ſupper and other rites, in order to give 
them a chriſtian aſpect, and to recommend them to the 
reneration and confidence of the multitule. ; 


e 


2 th a ” 4 — 
— 


— 
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— 


ncerning the diviſions and hereſies that troubled the church 
during this Century, | 


. H E ſects, that had ſprung up in the earlier ages The ancient 
| of the church, ſubfiſke ill, without almoſt any _ full in 

hange in their ſituations or circumſtances that is, worthy © © 

Fo! mention. Such of them as were conſiderably numer- 


The trial by the cr9/5 was made by obliging the contending par- 
ies to ſtretch out their arms, and, he that continued the longeſt in 
this poſture gained his cauſe. ] )] . 

(s] Jo. LoceENII Axtiquit. Sueo-Gothice, lib. ii. cap. vii. viii. 
p. 444. This barbarous method of deciding controverlies by duel, 
was practiſed even by the clergy. See Jus r. HEN. BOEMERL 
us Eccleſ. Proteflantium, tom. v. p. 88. 5 1 5 
[5] PETR. LAMBECIUS, Rerum Hamburg. lib. ii. p. 39.— 
1 Sylloge Epiſtol. Hibernic. p. 81.—JOHNSON, Leges Eccleſ. 


0 Range. — MICHEL DE LA ROCHE, Memoires Litter, de la Grau- 
N « Bretagne, tom. viii. p. 3•—19. . 

4 li] See AGOBARDUS, Contra Fudicium Dei, tom. i. opp. et 
: Contra legem Gundobadi, cap. IX. p. 114.—HIER. BIGNONIUS), 


Ad formulas Marculphi, cap. xit,-BaLuzIUs, Ad Agobardum. 
p. 104, | | 2 
] STRABO tells us in the vth book of his Geggrapby, that, 
While the ſacred rites of the goddeſs Feronia were celebrated in a 


of | 1 
10 dove not far from mount Soracte, ſeveral perſons tranſported 
1. a the imaginary preſence of this pretended divinity, fell into fits 


af enthuſiaſm, and walked bare-footed over heaps of burning coals 
without receiving the leaſt damage. The hiſtorian adds, that a 
pectacle ſo extraordinary drew a prodigious concourſe of people to. 
y) ms annual ſolemnity. PLINY 2 ſomething of the ſame na- 
ure concerning the Hirpii, See his Nat, Hiſt. book vii, ch. ii.] 
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IX. 


Pan ll. their enemies. The Neſtorians more eſpecially and the 


— A 
* 


The Pauli- 
cians. 


Abyſſinians or Ethiopians embraced the ſentiments of the 


Egypt [IJ]. 


tom. iv. p. 283. 284.—LE GRAND, Diſſert. iv. Logo, d 
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ous, fixed their ſettlements beyond the limits both of thy 
Greek and Latin empires, and thus out of the reach 9 


Monophyſites, ſecure. under the protection of the An. 
bians, were extremely induſtrious in maintaining their 
credit, and alſo diſcovered a warm and active zeal in the 
propagation of Chriſtianity among thoſe who were yet un. 
acquainted with that divine religion. Some learned men 
are of opinion, that it was only in this century that the 


Monophyſites in conſequence-of the exhortations ad- 
dreſſed to them by the doctors of that ſect who reſided in 
Egypt. But this is undoubtedly a wrong account of the 
matter; for it is certain, that the Abyſſiniays, who wer 
accuſtomed to receive their ſpiritual guide from the bi- 
ſhop of Alexandria, commenced Monophyfites in the 
vir century if not ſooner. For in that period the An- 
bians made themſelves maſters of Egypt, oppreſſed the 
Greeks, and granted to the Monophyſites ſuch a powerful 
protection, as enabled them to reduce under their juriſdic- 
tion almoſt all the churches that had been eſtabliſhed in 


II. The Greeks, during the greateſt part of this cen- 
tury, were engaged in a moſt bitter controverſy, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, in a bloody and barbarqus war with 
the Paulicians, a ſect that may be confidered as a branch 
of the Manichzans, and which reſided principally in 4, 
menia, This pernicious ſect is ſaid to have been formed 
in Armenia by two brothers, PAUL and Jokx, ſons dl 
CALLINICES, and inhabitants of Samoſatena, from tid 
former of whom it derives its names; though others at 
of opinion, that the Paulicians were ſo called from anoti! 
Paul, an Armenian by birth, who lived under the reg 
of JUSTINIAN II []. Be that as it may, a certain 2c 
lot called ConSTANTINE revived, in the viith centutys 
under the government of ConsTaAns, this drooping fact: 
on, which had ſuffered deeply from the violence of its ade 
verſaries, and was ready to expire under the ſeverity of tit 


LU] Nouveaux Memnires de la Compagnie de Jeſus dans le Levi 
Eiſiorique de  Abyſſmuie, tom. ii. p. 18. | 


In] PHOTIUS, lib. i. Contra Manicheos, p. 74. in B. Wol⸗ 
Fill. Anecavtis Græcis, tom i. STE 


_ 
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imperial edicts, and of thoſe penal laws which were exe- CE N ＋. 


. , : . IX 
cuted againſt its adherents with the utmoſt rigour. Con- p 


e Axs, JUSTINIAN II, and LEo the Ifaurian, exerted their 
real againſt the Paulicians with a peculiar degree of bitter- 


neſs and fury, and left no method of oppreſſion unemploy- 


ed, no means of accompliſhing their ruin that Were not 
put in execution; but their efforts were ineffectual, nor 
could all their power, nor all their barbarity exhauſt the 
patience, Or conquer the obſtinacy of that inflexible peo- 
ple, who, with a fortitude worthy of a better cauſe, made 
icht of the calamities to which their erroneous doctrine 


expoſed them. The face of things changed, however, to 


their advantage towards the commencement of this cen- 
tury, and their affairs carried a more proſperous aſpect 
nder the protection of the emperor NicEPHoRUs, who 
woured them in a particular manner, and reſtored to them 
their civil privileges, as well as their religious liberty [A]. 

III. Their tranquillity, however, was but of ſhort du- 
ation; it was a tranſient ſcene that was ſoon to be ſuc- 
ceded by yet more dreadful ſufferings than they had hi- 
therto experienced. The cruel rage of perſecution, which 
had for ſome years been ſuſpended, broke forth with re- 


doubled violence under the reigns of MicHAEL Curo- 
PALATES, and LEo the Armenian, who cauſed the ſtricteſt 


earch to be made after the Paulicians in all the provinces 
tf the Grecian empire, and inflicted capital puniſhment 


pon ſuch of them as refuſed to return to the boſom of the 


hurch. This rigorous decree turned the affliction of the 
Taulicians, who dwelt in Armenia, into vengeance, and 
rove them into the moſt deſperate meaſures. I hey maſ- 
cred THOMAS, biſhop of New Cæſarea, and alſo the 
agiſtrates and judges which the emperors had eſtabliſhed 
n Armenia; and after avenging themfelves thus cruelly, 
hey took refuge in the countries that were governed by 
be Saracens, and from thence infeſted the neighbourin 
ates of Greece with perpetual incurſions [o]. After theie 
eeiprocal acts of cruelty and vengeance, the Paulicians, 
it would ſeem, enjoyed an interval of tranquillity, and 
turned to their habitations in the Grecian provinces. 


le See GEORG. CEDREXUS, Compend. Hifloriar. tom. ii. p· 
bo, Edit. Pariſ. p. 359. 


[9] PHOTIUS, lib. i. Contra Manicheos, p. 125.—PETRI SICULY 
ftoria Manichæorum, p. 71. | 
IV, But 


* II. 


—— 


Perſecuted 


anew. 
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A* 1 H. retics, aroſe from the furious and inconſiderate zeal of thi 


—— 


The fate of EMpreſs THRODORA. This impetuous woman; who wz 
the Paulici- regent of the empire during the minority of her ſon, iſſue 


ans under 


Theodora. 


the cruelty, with which it was put in execution by thok 


miſerable people, put their poſſeſſors to death in the moſ 
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IV. But the moſt dreadful ſcene of perſecution al © 
bloodſhed that was exhibited againſt theſe wretched he. 


out a decree, which placed the Paulicians in the perplexing 
alternative, either of abandoning their principles, or d 
periſhing by fire and ſword, The decree was ſevere, but 


who were ſent into Armenia for that purpoſe, was horribl 
beyond expreſſion ; for theſe miniſters of wrath, after con- 
fiſcating the goods of above an hundred thouſand of th 


barbarous manner, and made them expire ſlowly in a u. 
riety of the moſt exquiſite tortures. Such as eſcaped de. 
ſtruction fled for protection and refuge to the Saracehs, 
who received them with compaſſion and humanity, anl 
permitted them to build a city for their refidence, which 
was called Tibrica. Upon this, they entered into a league 
with the Saracens, and, chuſing for their chief an office 
of the greateſt reſolution and valour, whoſe name ws 
CARBEAS, they declared againſt the Greeks a war which 
was carried on with the utmoſt vehemence and fury, This 
bloody war continued during this whole century; tit 
victory ſeemed often doubtful, but the ſlaughter was tet: 
rible, and the numbers, that periſhed on both ſides, pro- 
digious. Many of the Grecian provinces felt, in a mort 
particular manner, the dire effects of this cruel contel, 
and exhibited the moſt moving ſcenes of deſolation and 
miſery [p]. During theſe commotions, ſome Paulicians, 


[5] GEORG. CEDRENUS, Compend. Hi. p. 541. Ed. Fariſ.) 
42 5. Ed. Venet. p. 547, et 429, &c.—ZONARAS, Annal. lib. x. 
tom. ii. p. 122. Ed. Venet. The principal authors who have giv 
accounts of the Paulicians are Pforius, lib. i. Contra Manicbaæu, 
and PETRUsS Siculus, whoſe hiſtory of the Manichzans was pub. 
liſhed in Greek and Latin at Ingoldſtadt, in 1604, by MAT TH. Ri- 
DERUS. By the account of PETRUs Sicut us that is given by hin- 
ſelf, we learn that in the year 870, under the reign of BASILIUS the 
Macedonian, he was ſent ambaſſador to the Paulicians at Tibrica, u 
treat with them concerning the exchange of priſoners, and lived among 
them during the ſpace of nine months; this is ſufficient to gie l 
a high idea of the power and proſperity of the Paulicians at that une 
It is from this eminent writer, that CEDRENUS ſeems to have taken 


toward 


5 5, — — fone — 2 — foot} 
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towards the concluſion of this century, ſpred abroad a- & x N f. 
mong the Bulgarians their peſtilential docttines, which IX. 
were received. with docility, and took root ſpeedily, as P 4x7 H. 
might naturally be expected, among a barbarous people 
that were but lately made converts to the Chriſtian faith 
ol The Greeks treated the Paulicians, of whom we whaher or 
have been now ſpeaking, as Manichzans z though, if we not the Pau- 
may credit the teſtimony of PHoTIvs, the Paulicians ex- pe Iggy 
preſſed the utmoſt abhorrence of Manzs and: his doctrine ans. 

]. Moſt evident it is, that they were not altogether 
Manichæans, though they embraced ſome opinions that 
reſembled certain tenets of that abominable ſect. They 

had not, like the Manichzans, an eccleſiaſtical govern- 

ment adminiſtred by biſhops, prieſts, and deacons : they 

had no ſacred order of men diſtinguiſhed by their manner a 

of life, their habit, or any other cireumſtance from the 

reſt of the afſembly : nor had councils, ſynods, or ſuch 

like inſtitutions any place in their religious polity. They 

had certain doctors whom they called Sunecdemi, i. e. com- 


"BY pznions in the journey of life, and alſo Notarii. Among 
4 theſe there reigned a perfect equality, and they had no pe- 
; culiar rights, privileges, nor any external mark of digni 
m I diſtinguiſh them from the people [A]. The only ſin- 
1 BR bat he has advanced in his Compend. Hiſtor. p. 431. What we learn 
0 concerning the Paulicians from more modern writers, ſuch as BAT LE, 
in his Diionary, and B. Jo. CnkIs T. WoLFivs, in his Maxi- 
f cheiſmus ante Manichzvs, p. 247. ſeems to be derived from BossutT's 
Hliſtoire des Variations des Egliſes Proteftantes, tom. ii. p. 129. But 
n this authority is highly 'exceptionable ; for Boss VET himſelf did 
n3, BG "ot conſult the true ſources of knowledge upon this point, and, what 


is ſtill worſe, the ſpirit of party ſeems manifeſtly to have led him 


9 into voluntary errors. 


xVl [q] It is not improbable that there are yet in Thrace and Bulgaria, 
yeh auliclans, or Paulians as they are called by ſome. It appears at 
40, leaſt certain, that in the laſt century ſome of that ſe& ſtill ſubſiſted, 
wb- BY and dwelt at Vicopolis, as we learn from the teſtimony of URB. CEK- 
Ru-, in his Etat preſent de l Egliſe Romaine, p. 7%. who tells us, that 
im- FEN DBO DAT, archbiſhop of Sophia, cauſed them to abandon 
the their errors, and return to the catholic faith; but whether this latter 
„ bert of the account be true or falſe, is more than we ſhall pretend to 
1006 determine, | Fe | 3 Dy 
e us . L PHOT1VUS, lib. i. Contra Manic#eds, p. 17. 56. 65. — PTR. 
ime. 'cULUs, Hift, Manlch. p. 43. | 55 np: 
aken 


[5] PRorlus, I. c. p. zi, 32. PETR. Stcul. p. 44. Ex p- 
us, I. c. p. 431. | 
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CEN T. 
IX. 


ous doctor of their ſeat, 


The opini- 
ons of the 
Paulicians. 


Jeaſt interpolation of the ſacred text; in which reſpect al 


which they obftinately rejected. Beſides the books of tit 
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gularity that attended their promotion to the rank of doc. 
tors was, that they changed their lay-names for ſcriptun 
ones, as if there had been ſomething peculiarly venerah 
in the names of the holy men, whoſe lives and action 
are recorded in the ſacred writings. They received al 
the books of the New Teſtament, except the Two Epiſlls 
of St. PETER, which they rejected for reaſons unknown 
to us ; and their copies of the Goſpel were exactly the 
ſame with thoſe uſed by all other Chriſtians, without the 


they differed conſiderably from the Manichæans [r]. They 
moreover recommended to the people without exception, 
and that with the moſt affecting and ardent zeal, the 
conſtant and affiduous peruſal of the holy ſcriptures, and 
expreſſed the utmoſt indignation againſt the Greeks, why 
allowed to the prieſts alone an acceſs to theſe ſacred foun- 
tains of divine knowledge [u]. In explaining, however, 
the doctrines of the goſpel, they often departed from th: 
literal ſenſe, and the natural ſignification of the words, 
and interpreted them in a forced and allegorica] manner, 
when they oppoſed. their favorite opinions and tenets [w]; 
and ſuch more eſpecially were the deluſive and erroneoy 
explications, which they gave of what is ſaid in the golptl 
concerning the inſtitutions of baptiſm and the Lord's ſup 
per, and the divine authority of Gp Old Teſtament, al 


New Teſtament, they treated with a particular veneration 
certain epiſtles of SERGIUs; the moſt eminent and illuſii- 


VI. None of the Greek writers have given a complet 
view of the Paulician ſyſtem, which was undoubtedly con 
poſed of a great variety of tenets; they content themlſelve 
with mentioning ſix monſtrous errors, which, in their dt 
mation, rendered the Paulicians unworthy of enjoying 
either the comforts of this world, or the happineſs of the 
next. Theſe errors are as follows: „ 1, They del 
«« that this inferior and viſible world is the production o 
de the ſupreme Being, and they diſtinguiſh the creator d 


Lt] PRoTIvVSs, I. c. p. 11,—PETR. SICUL, p. 19. 
lu] PHOTIUsS, I. c. p. 101. —PETR. SICUL, p. 37. 
[ww] PHOTILUS, I. c. p. 12. 


ce his 
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« who dwells in the heavens.” It was principally on ac- 
ed by all the Gnoſtic ſects, that the Paulicians were look- 
d upon as Manichzans by the Greeks, But what their 
entiments were concerning the Creator of this world, and 
hether or not they conſidered him as a Being diſtinct 
rom the evil principle, are matters that no writer has 


ly from PHoTIVs, that, according to the Paulician doc- 
nne, the evil principle was engendered by darkneſs and 
fre : from whence it plainly follows that he was neither 
ef-orizinated, nor eternal [x]. * 2. They treated con- 
' temptuouſly the Virgin MARY; that is to ſay, accord- 
ng to the manner of ſpeaking uſual among the Greeks, 
hey refuſed to adore and worſhip her. They maintain- 
d, indeed, that CHRIST was the ſon of Mary, and was 
born of her (although they maintained, as appears from 
he expreſs teſtimony of their adverſaries, that the divine 
daviour brought with him from heaven his human nature, 


hildren by Jos zH); they only fell into the ſentiments 
f the Valentinians, and held that CHRISTH paſſed through 
he womb of the Virgin, as the pure ſtream of limpid 
vater paſſes through a conduit, and that Mazy did not 
reſerve her virginity to the end of her days; all which 
fertions the Greeks rejected with the utmoſt antipathy 
nd abhorrence. 3. They refuſed to celebrate the holy 


[x] Por ius, lib. ii. Contra Manicheos, p. 147. It is evident, 
yond all contradiction, that the Paulicians, in imitation of the Ori- 
ntal philoſophers, from whom the Gnoſties and Manichzans derived 
heir origin, conſidered eternal matter, as the ſeat and the ſource of 
Wil evil; but they believed at the ſame time, like many of the Gnoſtics, 
hat this matter, endued from all eternity with life and motion, had 
produced an active principle, which was the fountain of vice, miſery, 
nd diſorder. This principle, according to them, is the author of all 
haterial ſubſtances : while God is the creator and father of ſpirits. 
[eſe tenets reſemble, no doubt, the Manichzan doctrine ; yet they 


aulicians were a branch of ſome of the ancient Gnoſtic ſes, which 
ere extremely numerous and diverſified, and which, though perſe- 
med and oppreſſed from age to age in the moſt rigorous manner by 


ny my. hol. could never be entirely ſuppreſſed, nor totally ex- 
Irpated, | e 


Vol. II. _ 4 ins 


count of this odious doctrine, which was, however, adopt- 


* 


« this world and of human bodies from the moſt high God, c E N T. 


IX. 


AR T II. 


hitherto explained in a ſatisfactory manner. We learn 


ind that MAR, after the birth of CHRIST, had other 


liffer from it in ſeveral points. It appears moſt probable, that the 
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CEN T. © inſtitution of the Lord's ſupper ;” for as they looked 
5 . „ upon many precepts and injunctions of the goſpel to be 
. of a merely figurative and parabolical nature, ſo they un. 
derſtood by the bread and wine, which CHRIST is ſaid to 
have adminiſtred to his diſciples at his laſt ſupper, the di. 
vine diſcourſes and exhortations of the Saviour, which ar 
a ſpiritual food and nouriſhment to the ſoul, and fill i 
with repoſe, ſatisfaction, and delight [y]. 4. The 
& loaded the croſs of CHRIST with contempt and r. 
< proach ;” by which we are only to underſtand, that 
they refuſed to follow the abſurd and ſuperſtitious pradice 
of the Greeks, who paid to the pretended wood of the 
croſs, a certain fort of religious homage, As the Paul. 
cians believed that CHRIsT was cloathed with an etheria, 
impafſible, and celeſtial body, they could by no means 
grant that he was really nailed to the croſs, or that he ei. 
pired, in effect, upon that ignominious tree: and hence 
naturally aroſe that treatment of the croſs of which tie 
Greeks accuſed them. 5. They rejected, after th: 
example of the greateſt part of the Gnoſtics, the book 


—_— „ 


of the Old Teftament, and looked upon the writers d! 
<< that ſacred hiſtory, as inſpired by the creator of thu 
< world, and not by the ſupreme God. 6. They «a 
* cluded prefbyters and elders from all part in the adm f 
ce niftration of the church.” By this, however, no mort 0 
can be meant, than that they refuſed to call their dodo e 
by the name of Preſbyters, a name which had its origin b 
mong the Jews, and was peculiar to that odious peo en 
who perſecuted JesUs CHRIsT, and attempted, as WM ti 
Paulicians ſpeak, to put him to death [z]. y 
Pg 3 Il 
[5] The Greeks do not charge the Paulicians with any error cot 1 
cerning baptiſm; it is however certain, that the accoùnts of tiit 7 
facred inſtitution, which are given in ſcripture, were allegorically s 
plained by this extravagant ſ{e& ; and PHoTivs, in his Firft Þ to 
egainſt the Manicheans, p. 29. expreſly aſſerts, that the Pauliciam ur 


treated baptiſm as a mere allegorical ceremony, and by the bapt! 
water underſtood the goſpel. 
[2] Theſe ſix famous errors of the Paulicians I have taken fi 
the Manichzan hiſtory of PETRUs S$1CULVUs, with whom Por 
and CEDRENUS agree, although their accounts of theſe opinions b 
leis perſpicuous and diſtinct. The explanatory remarks that J har 
added, are the reſult of my own reflexions upon the Paulician ſyltem 
and the doctrine of the Greeks, St 
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CHAPTER I. 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church 
| during this century. 


tury, ariſing partly from that aſtoniſhing ig- 

norance that gave a looſe rein both to fuper- 
ſtition and immorality, and partly from an unhappy con- 
currence of cauſes of another kind, is unanimouſly lament- 
ed by the various writers, who have tranſmitted to us the 
hiſtory of theſe miſerable times. Yet amidſt all this dark- 
neſs ſome gleams of light were perceived from time to 
time, and ſeveral occurrences happened, which deſerve a 
place in the proſperous annals of the church. The Neſto- 
rians in Chaldza extended their ſpiritual conqueſts beyond 


. T HE deplorable ſtate of chriſtianity in this cen- 


CENT, 
* 
P A R T II. 


The propa- 

gation of the 
Chriſtian re- 
ligion. | 


mount Imaus, and introduced the Chriſtian religion into 
E Tartary, properly ſo called, whoſe inhabitants had hither- 
z fo lived in their natural ſtate of ignorance and ferocity, 


ſpred, by degrees, the knowledge of the goſpel among 
eu chat moſt powerful nation of the Turks, or Tartars, which 
nu vent by the name of Karit, and bordered on Kathay, or 
* on the northern part of China [a]. The laborious in- 


[a] Jos, Sim. AsSEMANI Bibliotbeca Oriental. Fatic. tom. iii, 
part II. p. 482. —HERBELOTT, Bibliothegug Oriental, p. 256. 


1 N 2 duſtry 


uncivilized and ſavage. The ſame ſucceſsful miſſionaries 
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e E N T. duſtry of this ſect, and their zeal for the propagation of the 
Xx. : Chriſtian faith, deſerve, no doubt, the higheſt encomiums; 
PA I. jt muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the doctrine and 
——— worſhip, which they introduced among theſe Barbarians, 
were far from being, in all reſpects, conformable to the 
precepts of the goſpel,. or to the true ſpirit and genius of 
the Chriftian religion. 3+ © 6-54 
Preſter | II. The prince of that country, whom the Neſtorians 
a converted to the Chriſtian faith, aſſumed, if we may give 
credit to the vulgar tradition, the name of JoHN after his 
baptiſm, to which he added the ſurname of Pre/byter, from 
a principle of modeſty, Hence it was, as ſome learned 
men imagine, that the ſucceſſors of this monarch retained 
theſe names until the time of GEN Is KAN, who flouriſh- 
ed in the fourteenth century, and were each of then 
called PRESTER JOHN [6b]. But all this has a very fabu- 
lous air ; at leaſt, it is advanced without any ſolid proof; 
nay, it appears evident, on the contrary, that the famous 
PRESTER JoHN, who made ſo much noiſe in the world, 
did not begin to reign in that part of Aſia before the con- 
cluſion of the eleventh century. It is, however, certain 
beyond all contradiction, that the monarchs of the f- 
tion called Karit, which makes a large part of the empire 
of the Mogul, and is by ſome denominated a province ol 
the Turks, and by others a tribe of the Tartars, embracel 
Chriſtianity in this century; and that a conſiderable part 
of Tartary, or Afiatic Scythia, lived under the ſpiritual juri- 
diction of biſhops who were ſent among them by the Neſto- 
rian pontif [c]. | 1 8 F en e 
Rollo firſt III. If we turn our eyes to the weſtern world, we 
duke of Nor- ſhall find the goſpel making its way with more or lels n- 
mandy con- | | | OY | 5 
5 100 See ASSEMANI Biblicth. Oriental. Vatic. tom. iii. part II.). 
2 82. 45 | 
[c] The late learned Mr. B. THEOPHILUS SIGEFRED Berti, 


in his Preface to the Muſeum Sinicum, p. 145. informed us of his de- 
ſign to give the world an accurate account of the Neſtorian churchts 


eſtabliſhed in Tartary and China, drawn from ſome curious ancient e. 


cords and monuments, that have not been as yet made public. Hi 
work was to have been entitled Hiſtoria Ecclefiarum Sinicarum, et St} 
temirionalis Afie 3 but death prevented the execution of this interel- 
ing plan, and alſo of ſeveral others, which this great man had formed 
and which would have undoubtedly caſt a new light upon the hiſtory 
of the Aſiatic Chriſtians, . , | 


 pidity 
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The famous arch- pirate Rol. Lo, ſon of a Norwegian count, „ 
being baniſhed from his native land [4], had, in the pre- 
ceding century, put himſelf at the head of a reſolute band 
of Normans, and ſeized upon one of the maritime provinces 
of France, from whence he infeſted the whole country 
round about with perpetual incurſions and depredations, 
In the year 912, this valiant chief embraced, with his 
whole army, the Chriſtian faith, and that upon the fol- 
lowing occaſion: CHARLEs the Simple, who wanted both 
reſolution and power .to drive this warlike and intrepid 
invader out of his dominions, was obliged to have recourſe 
to the method of negotiation. He accordingly offered to 
make over to RoLLo a conſiderable part of his territories, 
upon condition that the latter would conſent to a peace, 
eſpouſe his daughter GISELA [e], and embrace Chriſti- 
anity, Theſe terms were accepted by Rol Lo without 
the leaſt heſitation 3 and his army, following the example 
of their leader, profeſſed a religion of which they were 
totally ignorant [F J. Theſe Norman pirates, as appears 
from many authentic records, were abſolutely without re- 
ligion of every kind, and therefore were not reſtrained, 
by the power of prejudice, from embracing a religion 
which preſented to them the moſt advantageous proſpects. 
They knew no diſtinction between intereſt and duty, and 
they eſtimated truth and virtue only by the profits with 
which they were attended. It was from this RoLLo, 
who received at his baptiſm the name of RopBeRT, that 
the famous line of Norman dukes derived its origin ; for 
the province of Bretagne, and a part of Neuſtria, which 
CHARLES the Simple conveyed to his ſon-in-law by a 
ſolemn grant, were, from this time, known by the name 


of Normandy [g], which they derived from their new 
poſſeſſors. | ET, | 


(d] HoLBBROI Hiſtoria Danorum Nawalis in Scriptis Secietat. 
Scient, Hafnienſ. part III. p. 357. 
le] Other writers more politely repreſent the offer of GISELA 


ls 45 One of the methods that CHARLES employed to obtain a peace 
1 with Rol Lo. | RS 
1 


/] BouLar, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 296.—DaNtEL, Haft. 
4 France, tom. ii. p. 587. . 

le] It was Neuftria properly, and not Bretagne, that receiv- 
ed the name of Normandy, from the Normans who choſe Rol Lo for 


, f their chief. | 
_ — T7—Phe 


pidity through the moſt rude and uncivilized nations. C E N T. 
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CEN T- IV. The Chriſtian religion was introduced into Poland 
X. a by the zealous efforts of female piety. DAM BROw EA 
#4*7 daughter of Bol 1sL Aus, duke of Bohemia, perſuaded, by 


The conver- the force of r epeated exhortations, her huſband -Mrcrs« 
fion of the L Aus, duke of Poland, to abandon paganiſm, in conſe- 
tou 2 quence of which he embraced the goſpel, A. D. 96g. 
The account of this agreeable event was no ſooner brought 
to Rome, than the pontif, JohN XIII, ſent into Poland 
olpius, biſhop of Tu/culum, attended with a numerous 
train of eccleſiaſtics, in order to ſecond the pious efforts 
of the duke and dutcheſs, who defired, with impatience, 
the converſion of their ſubjects. But the exhortations and 
endeavours of theſe devout miſſionarjes, who were unac- 
quainted with the language of the people they came co 
inſtruct, would have been entirely without effect, had 
they not been accompanied with the edicts, and penal 
laws, the promiſes and threats of MicisLAus, which de. 
jected the courage, and qe ay the obſtinacy of the 
reluctant Poles. When theretore the fear of puniſhment, 
and the hope of reward, had laid the foundations of Chriſ- 
tianity in Poland, two national archbiſhops and ſeven 
biſhops were conſecrated to the miniſtry, whoſe zeal and 
labours were followed with fuch ſucceſs, that the whols 
body of the people abandoned, by degrees, their ancient 
ſuperſtitions, and made public profeſſion, of the religion 
of JesUus [h]. It was indeed no more than an external 
profeſſion; for that inward change of affections and 
principles, which the goſpel requires, was far from being 
| an object of attention in this barbarous age. 
The Chri- V. The Chriſtian religion was eſtabliſhed in Ruſſia by 


tan r213101 means every way ſimilar to thoſe that had occaſioned its 
eſtabliſnedin 


Mofcory. Propagatipn in Poland; for we muſt not lay any ſtr 


upon the proſely tes that were made to Chriſtianity among 
the Ruſſians in the preceding century; ſince theſe con · 
verſions were neither permanent nor ſolid, and ſince 1 
appears evidently, that ſuch of that nation, as, under the 
reign of BASILIUS the Macedonian, had embraced the 
doctrine of the Greek church, relapſed ſoon after into tie 


[4] Ducioss1 Hiſtoria Polonica, lib. ii. p. 91. lib. iii. p. 95 
239.—REGENYOLSC11 Hiſtoria Eccle. Slawon. lib. i. cap. i. p. 5: 
—HENR. CANnIs1 Lectiones Antique, tom. iti, part I. p. 41. 
SOLIGNAC, Hiſt. de Pologne, tom. i. p. 71. ä 
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CAP. I. Proſperoeus Events: 


Pl 


Ruſſia and Moſcovy, married, in the year 961, ANNE, 
ſiſter of BAsILIUs, the ſecond Grecian emperor of that 
name; and this zealous princeſs, by her repeated entrea- 
ties, and her pious importunity, perſuaded at length her 
reluctant ſpouſe to receive the Chriſtian faith, and he was 
accordingly baptized A. D. 987, aſſuming upon that oc- 
cahon the name of BasiLius. The Ruſſians followed 
ſpontaneouſly the example of their prince; we have, at 
leaſt, no account of any compulſion or violence being em- 
ployed in their converſion [i], and this is the true date 
of the entire eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity among that 
people. WIOoDOMIR and his dutcheſs were placed in the 
higheſt order of the Ruſſian ſaints, and are ſtill worſhiped 
at Kiovia, where they lie interred, with the greateſt de- 


the memory of WLopomIR, whom they repreſent as ab- 
ſolutely unworthy of ſaintly honeurs [&. 5 | 
VI. The Hungarians and Avari had received ſome faint 
notions of Chriſtianity under the reign of CHARLEMAGNE, 
and in conſequence of the meaſures that had been taken 
by that zealous prince for the propagation of the goſpel. 


ed by various circumſtances, which took their riſe from the 
death of CHARLEMAGNE ; and it was not before the cen- 
tury, of which we now write, that the Chriſtian religion 
obtained a fixed ſettlement among theſe warlike nations 
J. Towards the middle of this century, BuLosuUpEs 
and GvvLA, or GYLas, two Turkiſh chiefs, whoſe go- 
vernments lay upon the banks of the Danube m], made 
| Public profeſſion of Chriſtianity and were baptized at 
Conſtantinople. The former apoſtatized ſoon after to the 
religion of his anceſtors ; while the latter not only perſe- 


li] See ANTon. Paci Critica in Baron. tom. iv. ad A. 987. 
b. 55. et ad A. 1015. p. 110.— CAR, DU FRESNE, Familia Byzan- 
lite, p. 143. ed. Pariſ. 55 
L Diruaxus, Merſeb. lib. vii. Caronic. p. 417. tom. i. Scr p- 
bor. Erunſvic. Leibnitii. | my 
1 PAULI DEBREZEN1 Hiſtoria Eccleſ. Reformator. in Ungaria, 
+ CAP. 111. p. 19. | | 
In] The 3 and Tranſylvanians were, at this time, 
noun to the Grecians by the name of Turks. 


r — | moſt 


votion. The Latins, however, paid no ſuch feſpect to 
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ſuperſtition of their anceſtors. WIopouig, duke of CENT. 


X. 
Pant I. 


5 I 


And in Num 
ga. 


Theſe notions, however, were ſoon and eaſily extinguiſh- 


vered ſtedfaſtly in his new profeſſion, but alſo ſhewed the 
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c E Nx. moſt zealous concern for the converſion of his fubjeAs, 


who, in conſequence of his expreſs order, were inftruQed 
in the doctrines and precepts of the goſpel by Hiro. 


THEUSs, a learned prelate, by whom he had been accom- 


panied in his journey to Conſtantinople. SAROLTA, the 
daughter of GyLas, was afterwargs given in martiage to 
GeEysSA, the chief of the Hungarian nation, whom ſhe 
perſuaded to embrace the divine religion in which ſhe bad 
been educated. The faith, however, of this new. con- 


verted prince was feeble and unſteddy, and he retaineda 


ſtrong propenſity to the ſuperſtition which he had been 
engaged to forſake ; but his apoſtaſy was prevented by the 
pious remonſtrances of ADALBERT, archbiſhop of Pragy, 
who came into Hungary towards the concluſion of this 
century, and by whom alſo STEPHEN, the ſon of Geys, 
was baptized with great pomp and ſolemnity. It was to 
this young prince that the goſpel was principally indebted 


for its propagation and eſtabliſhment among the Hunga- 


rians, whoſe entire converſion was the fruit of his zeal 
for the cauſe of CyRisT, For he perfected, what his fi- 


ther and grandfather had only begun; fixed bifhops, with 


large revenues, in various places; erected magnificent 
temples for divine worſhip; and, by the influence of in- 
ſtructions, threatnings, rewards, and puniſhments, be 
brought his ſubjects, almoſt without exception, to aban- 
don the wretched ſuperſtition of their idolatrous anceſtors 
Theſe vigorous proceedings, by which STEPHEN introdu- 
ced the religion of JesUs among the Hungarians, procu- 
red him the moſt diſtinguiſhed bonours of ſaintſhip in 
ſucceeding ages [n]. 

VII. The Chriſtian religion was in a very unſettled 
ſtate among the Danes under the reign of GoRMox, and, 


([z] The Greeks, Germans, Bohemians, and Poles, claim each 


for themſelves the peculiar honour of having been the founders of 


the Chriſtian religion in Hungary, and their reſpective pretenſions 


| have introduced not a little obſcurity into this matter. The Gel 
mans alledge, that the Chriſtian religion was brought into Hung!) 


by G1SELA, ſiſter to their emperor HER II, who, being given 1 
marriage to STEPHEN, the king of that nation, perſuaded that prince 
to embrace the goſpel. The Bohemians tell us, on the other band, 
that it was by the miniſtry of ADarBERT, archbiſhop of Frag 
that STEPHEN was converted. The Poles affirm, that Ge vs4, hal- 


ing married a Chriſtian princeſs of their nation, wiz. ADELHED 


ſiſter to Mic1sLAs, duke of Poland, was induced, by her remr 
ſtrances and exho-tations, to make profeſſion of Chrittianity. ® 
conſequence of a careful examination of all theſe pretenſions, e 

& notwithRandws 
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ir. . Proſperous Events. 


things changed, indeed, after the death of GoRMoN. His In Had, 


ſm HARALD, ſurnamed Blaatand, being defeated by 
Oro the Great, A. D. 949, embraced the goſpel, and 
was baptized together with his conſort and his fon SUENo, 
or SWEIN, by ADALDAGUSs, archbiſhop of Hamburg, or 
as others alledge, by PorpoN, a pious eccleſiaſtic, who 
attended the emperor in this expedition. It is probable 
that HARALD, educated by his mother TYRA, who was 
a Chriſtian, was not extremely averſe to the religion of 
Jesus; it appears, however, certain, that his converſion 
was leſs the effect of his pwn choice, than of the irreſiſti- 
le commands of his victorious enemy. For OTHo, per- 


| ſuaded that the Danes would never deſiſt from their hoſtile 


incurſions and rapines, as long as they perſevered in the 


religion of their anceſtors, which was ſo proper ta nouriſh 


a ferocity of temper, and to animate to military exploits, 
made it the principal condition of the treaty of peace, 
which he concluded with HARALD, that both he and his 


ſubjects ſhould receive the Chriſtian faith [o]. Upon the 


converſion of this prince, ADALDAGUs and PopPoN em- 
ployed their miniſterial labours among the Cimbrians and 
Danes, in order to engage them to imitate ſuch an illuſ- 
trious example; and their exhortations were crowned with 
remarkable ſucceſs, to which the ſtupendous miracles per- 
formed by PopPox are ſaid to have contributed in a par- 
ticular manner. Theſe miracles, indeed, were of ſuch a 


kind, as manifeſtly ſhews that they derived their origin 
from human art, and not from a divine interpoſition [p]. 


have followed the ſentiments and deciſions of the Greek writers, 
after having diligently compared them with the Hungarian hiſto- 


Hans; and we are encouraged in this by the authority of the learned 


GABRIEL DE JUXTA HORNAD, who, in his Initia Religionis 
Chriſtiane inter Hungaros Eccleſiæ orientali adſerta, publiſhed at 


Franckfort in 1740, decides this queſtion in favour of the Greeks. 


All other accounts of the matter are extremely imperfe&, and ſub- 
ect to many doubts and difficulties. 


lo] Apan, Brem. Hiſtor. lib. ii. cap. ii, iti. p. 16. cap. xv. p. 


20. in LINDEN BROGOII Scriptoribus rerum Septentriomal. — ALB. 
RANZz II Wandalia, lib. iv. cap. xx. LV DWIGII Reliquiæ Manu- 


Kriptor, tom. ix. p-. 10.—PONTOPPIDANI Annales Eccleſiæ Diplo- 


matict, tom, i. P · 9 


[?] Jo. ADOLPH. Cur RI Annales Epiſcopor. Slefvic. cap. xiii. 


P. 78. Abbau Bremenſ. lib. lis cap. xxvi. p. 22 cap. xliv. p. _ 
| $ 
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notwithſtanding the protection it received from his queen, c E N T. 
who profeſſed it publicly, was obliged to ſtruggle with many 5 
dificulties, and to encounter much oppoſition. The face of — 
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In Norway, 


CENT. 


and diſtreſs, and treated them with the greateſt cruelty ani 


and, upon his reſtoration to his deminions, exerted the 


his ſucceſſor HARALD GRAUFELDT purſued the fame 


The External HISTORY of the ChuRcn, 


As long as HARALD lived, he uſed every wiſe and probah|, 
method of confirming his ſubjects in the religion they hat 
embraced, For this purpoſe he eſtabliſhed biſhops in ſe. 
veral parts of his dominions, enacted excellent laws, abto- 
gated ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, and impoſed ſevere reſtraing 
upon all vicious and immoral practices. But after al 
theſe pious efforts, and ſalutary meaſures, which promiſe 
ſuch fair proſpects to the riſing church, his ſon Suexq, 
or SWEIN, apoſtatized from the truth, and, during i 
certain time, involved the Chriſtians in the deepeſt calamity 


injuſtice, This perſecuting tyrant felt, however, in his 
turn, the heavy ſtrokes of adverſity, which produced a {+ 
lutary change in his conduct, and happily brought him # 
a better mind; for being driven from his kingdom, au 
obliged to ſeek his ſafety in a ſtate of exile among the 
Scots, he embraced anew the religion he had abandoned, 


moſt ardent and exemplary zeal in the cauſe of Chriſt 
nity, which he endeavoured to promote to the utmoſt d 
his power [g]. 3 

VIII. It was in this century, that the firſt dawn of the 
goſpel aroſe upon the Norwegians, as we learn from tht 
moſt authentic records, The converſion of that people 
was attempted, in the year 933, by their monarch Ha 
ADELSTEEN, who had been educated among the Englilh 
and who employed certain eccleſiaſtics of that nation b 
inſtruct his ſubjects in the doctrines of Chriſtianity, Bu 
his pious efforts were rendered fruitleſs by the brutal obs 
ſtinacy, with which the Norwegians perſevered in thet 
ancient prejudices, and the aſſiduity and zeal with whidi 


plan of reformation, were alſo without effect J. Tik 
ſucceeding princes, far from being diſcouraged by this 
obſtacles, perſiſted firmly in their worthy purpoſe, all 


Lutroduct. ad Hiſtoriam Cherſonef. Cimbric. part. IT. cap. iii. 54 


[9] Saxon. Gramm. Hiſtor. Dan. live x. p. 186.——PoNTOPP! 
DAN, De geſtis et veſtigiis Danorum extra Daniam, tom. ii. cap 
§ 1, 2. ö 

[r] ERIC. PONTOPPIDAN, Annales Eccleſ, Danicæ dipima 
tom. 1. p. 66. 
| H 469 


Proſperous Events. 


HAP. I. 


11D, king of Denmark, to whom he was indebted for 
he Norwegian crown, \embraced, himſelf, the Chriſtian 
divion, and tecommended it, with the greateſt fervour, 
p his ſubjects, in an aſſembly of the people that was held 
n the year 945 [6]. This recommendation, notwith- 


nnied, made little impreſſion upon the minds of this 
kerce and barbarous people; nor were they entirely gained 
ver by the zealous endeavours of OL Aus to convert them 
o Chriſtianity, though the pious diligence of that prince, 
yhich procured him the honour of ſaintſhip, was not alto- 


ſhing ſtroke to the converſion of the Norwegians was 
heir ſubjection to SUENON, or 'SWEIN, king of Sweden, 


te do, having defeated their monarch OLaus TRryc- 
eo W500, became maſter of Norway, and obliged its inha- 


itants to abandon the gods of their anceſtors, and to em- 
race univerſally the religion of JESUS [u]. Among the 


te in Toxm. Toxr RI Hiforia Norwegica, tom. ii. p. 183, 214. 
the [7] Torr us, I. c. p. 457. | Ts 5 3 
ople (u] Dr. MosSHEIM attributes here to SwElx the honour 
— ſhich is due to his predeceſſor OL Aus TRYG-GUESON ; if it can 


eſteemed an honour to have promoted a rational and divine reli- 
on by compulſion and violence, by fire and ſword, OLAus, who 
ad abjured paganiſm in England, during his youth, in conſequence 
fa warm and pathetic diſcourſe which he had heard from a Britiſh 
rift, returned to Norway with a firm reſolution to propagate 
hriſtianity throughout his dominions. For this purpoſe lie tra- 
elled from one province to another, attended by a choſen band of 
idiers, and ſword in hand performed the functions of miſſion 

nd apoſtle, His miniſtry, thus enforced, was followed with the 
lired ſucceſs throughout all the provinces, except that of Dron- 
am, which roſe in rebellion W him, and attacked Chriſtianity 
ith the ſame kind of arguments that OL Aus employed in eftabliſh- 
g it, This oppoſition occaſioned ſeveral bloody battles, which 
ded, however, in the defeat of the rebels, and of the god Thok, 
ar tutelar deity, whoſe ſtatue OLAus dragged from its place, and 
mt publicly in the fight of his worſhipers. This event dejected 
le courage of the inhabitants of Drontheim, who ſubmitted to the 
gion and laws of their conqueror. And thus before the reign of 
VENON, at leaſt before the defeat of OLaus by that prince, Nor- 
ay was chriſtian, See The Hiftory of Denmark, lately publiſhed in 
Ta by Mr. MALLET, Profeſſor in Belles Lettres at Copenhagen, 
. 1. P- 523 53. : | | | 
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Haco, among others, yielding to the entreaties of Has CENT, 


— 


landing the ſolemnity and zeal with which it was accom- 


ether without effect [7]. But that which gave the fi- 


arious doctors that were ſent to inſtruct this barbatous 
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The zeal of IX. In Germany the pious exploits of Orno the Gres, 


- Chriftiani- foundations throughout the empire. This truly gret 
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CEN T. people, the moſt eminent, both in merit and authoyiy; 
X. was GUTHEBALD, an Engliſh prieſt uw]. From Ny. 
Parr . way, Chriſtianity ſpred its ſalutary light through the ad. 
: jacent countries, and was preached, with ſucceſs, in the 
Orkney iſlands, which were, at this time, ſubject to th 
Norwegian kings, and alſo in Iceland and Old Greenland; 
for it is evident, from many circumſtances and records d 
undoubted authority, that the greateſt part of the inhz 
bitants of theſe countries had received the 'gofpel in thi 

century [x]. 0119-21015 2129 M0 


8 contributed, in a ſignal manner, to promote the inter 
a of Chriſtianity, and to fix and eſtabliſh it upon (oli 


. prince, whoſe pious magnanimity cloathed him with! 
luſtre infinitely ſuperior to that which he derived from hi 
imperial dignity, was conſtantly employed in extirpating 
the remains of the ancient ſuperſtitions, and in ſupporting 
and confirming the infant church, which in ſeveral piv 
vinces had not yet arrived to any conſiderable degree o 
conſiſtence and vigour. That there might be rulers ant 
paſtors to govern the church, and to contribute both by 

their doctrine and example to the reformation and in- 
provement of an unpoliſhed and illiterate people, he eſi 
bliſhed biſhops in ſeveral places, and generouſly ereche 
and endowed the biſhoprics of Brandenburg, Havelbny 
Meiſſen, Magdeburg, and Naumburg; by which excellent 


eſtabliſhments the church was furniſhed with eminent 


doctors from various parts, whoſe inſtructions were tht 
occaſion of raiſing up new labourers in the goſpel harv 
and of thus multiplying the miniſters of CHRIST fron 
time to time. It was alſo through the munificence of tht 


[ww] Chron. Danicum a LUDEWIGIO editum in Reliquiis MStordl 
tom. ix. p. 11. 16, 17. oh. C 
- [x] Concerning the converſion of the inhabitants of the Ori 
ſee TORM. TORFÆI Hifloria Rerum Orcadenſ. lib. i. p. 22. and 
for an account of the Icelanders, the reader may conſult AR x 
Jonas's Cynogee, lib. i. and Axlus Multiſ. in Schedis Iflandie; i 
alſo TORF&Us, his Hiftor. Norweg. tom. ii. p. 378, 379, 417 
GABRIEL LIRoN's Singularites Hiftoriques et Litteraires, tom. l.. 
I e bo ſame TORFZUs gives a full account of the introdu@ol 
of Chriſtianity into Groenland, in his Hiflor. Norweg. tom. ii. p. 370 
and alſo in his Groenlandia Antiqua, c. xvii. p. 127. 


ſamt 
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nap. J. Proſperous Events. 


qho, in conformity with the falſe piety of the times, choſe 


Ia ſolitary. life, and it was by his expreſs order that ſchools 
were eſtabliſhed in almoſt every city for the education of 
the youth. All this may ſerve to ſhew us the gener 
and zeal of this illuſtrious emperor, whoſe merit would 
have ſurpaſſed the higheſt encomiums, had his prudence 
and moderation been equal to the fervour of his piety, and 
the uprightneſs of his intentions. But the ſuperſtition of 
tis empreſs [Cy], and the deplorable ignorance of the 
times, deluded this. good prince into the notion, that he 
obliged the Deity in proportion as he loaded the clergy 
with riches and honours, and that nothing was more pro- 
per to draw down upon him the divine protection, than 
the exerciſe of a boundleſs liberality to his miniſters. In 
conſequence of this idle and extravagant fancy, OTHo 
opened the ſources of his opulence, which flowed into 


L the church like an over-grown torrent, ſo that the biſhops, 
nonks, and religious houſes, wallowed in wealth and 
ai bundance. But ſucceeding ages perceived the unhappy 


elfects of this exceſſive and ill-judged muniſicence ; when 
the ſacred orders employed this opulence, which they had 
i acquired without either merit or labour, in gratifying their 
1) ee fions, in waging war againſt all who oppoſed their am- 
bitious pretenſions, and in purchaſing the various plea- 
en bures of a luxurious and effeminate life. 52.5 

ent X. It was no doubtful mark of the progreſs and ſtrength 
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ame prince, that many convents were erected for thoſe C k N T. 


X 


to finiſh their Chriſtian courſe in the indolent ſanctity of 3 


The plan of 


he of the Chriſtian cauſe, that the European kings and prin- 2 boly war 


mag began ſo early as this century to form the project of 
om a holy war againſt the Mahometans, who were maſters 


formed in 


this century. 


4”! Pagine. They conſidered it as an intolerable reproach | 


upon Chriſtians, that the very land in which the divine 

un author of their religion had received his birth, exerciſed 
bis miniſtry, and made expiation for the ſins of mortals, 
uh ſhould be abandoned to the enemies of the Chriſtian 
„ame. They alſo looked upon it as highly juſt, and 


* luitable to the majeſty of the Chriſtian religion, to avenge 
; and the calamities and injuries, the perſecution and reproach, 
ip Wiich its profeſſors had ſuffered under the Mahometan 
| 


DN See the life of this empreſs, whoſe name was ADELaln, in 
Foes Antiquz of HENRY CANISIUS, tom, iii. part I. 
69. 2 


yoke. 


0 


190 The External HisToRy of the CHunRcn, 
C E N T. yoke, - The bloody fignal was accordingly given towards 
„X. the concluſion of this century, by the Roman pontif 
Pan T SVEST ER II, and that in the firſt year of his ponti- 
0 ficate. And this ſignal was an epiſtle, wrote in the name 
of the church of Feruſalem, to the church univerſal through. 

out the world [z], in which the European powers are ſo- 

lemnly exhorted and entreated to ſuecour and deliver the 

Chriſtians in Paleſtine. The exhortations of the pontif 

were, however, without effect, except upon the inhabi- 

tants of Piſa, who are ſaid to have obeyed the papal 
ſummons with the utmoſt alacrity, and to have prepared 
themſelves immediately for a holy campaign [a]. 
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The pro- I IHE Chriſtian religion ſuffered leſs in this century 
WEEDS 1 from the cruelty of its enemies, than from the de- 


whoſe government the Chriſtians lived, none behaved to 
them in a hoſtile manner, nor tormented them with the 
execution of compulſive edicts or penal laws, except 
GoRMON and SWEIN, kings of Denmark. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, their affairs were far from being either in a fixed } 
or flouriſhing ſtate z nay, their ſituation was full of un- 
"certainty and peril, both in the eaſtern and weſtern pro- 
vinces. The Saracens in Aſia and Africa, amidſt the in- 
teſtine diviſions under which they groaned, and the cala- 
mities that over-whelmed them from different quartets, 
were extremely affiduous in propagating every where the | 
doctrines of ManomeT, nor were their efforts unſuccels- 
M1. Multitudes of Chriſtians fell into their ſnares ; and 
the Turks, a valiant and fierce nation, who inhabited the 
northern coaſt of the Caſpian fea, received their doctrine. 


| 
d 
Saracens, ſection of its friends, Of all the Pagan monarchs, under | 
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Cx] This is the xxv111th Epiſtle in the firſt part of the collefion 
of the letters of SILVESTER II, that is publiſhed by Dy CHEN 
in the third volume of his Scriptor. Hiftor. Franc. 


L] See MurRaToRI Scriptores rerum Italicarum, tom. me 
p 400. DEI. 
: . 2 | be 


Cray, II. Calamitous Events. 


The uniformity-of religion did not, however, produce a 
ſolid union of intereſts between the Turks and Saracens; 
on the contrary, their diſſenſions and quarrels were never 
more violent, than from the time that ManoMeT became 
their common chief in religious matters. The ſuccours 
of the former were implored by the Perſians, whoſe coun- 
try was a prey to the ambitious uſurpations of the latter, 


and theſe ſuccours were granted with the utmoſt alacrity 


and readineſs. The Turks accordingly fell upon the Sa+ 
racens in a furious manner, drove them out of the whole 
extent of the Perſian territories, and afterwards, with in- 
credible rapidity and ſucceſs, invaded, ſeized, and plun» 
dered the other provinces that belonged to that people, 
whoſe deſolation, in reality, came on like a whirlwind. 
Thus the powerful empire of the Saracens, which its 


turn, fell at laſt by the hands of its allies and friends. 
The Turks accompliſhed what the Greeks and Romans 


blow, which ruined at once the affairs of the Saracens in 
P:r/ia, and then deprived them, by degrees, of their other 
dominions; and thus the Ottoman empire, which was 


ſtill an object of terror to the Chriſtians, was eſtabliſhed 


upon the ruins of the Saracen dominion [GJ]. 

IT. In the weftern provinces, the Chriſtians had much 
to ſuffer from the hatred and cruelty of thoſe who remain- 
ed under the darkneſs of paganiſm. The Normans, du- 
ring a great part of this century, committed, in ſeveral 


Sclavonians, Bohemians, and others, who had either con- 
ceived an averſion for the goſpel, or were ſunk in a ſtu- 
pid ignorance of its intrinſic excellence and its immortal 
bleſſings, not only endeavoured to extirpate Chriſtianity 


of cruelty and violence, but infeſted the adjacent coun- 


enemies had for ſo many years attempted in vain to over- 


parts of France, the. moſt barbarous hoſtilities, and in- 
volved the Chriſtians, wherever they carried their victo- 
rious arms, in numberleſs calamities. The Sarmatians, 
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ineffectually aimed at; they ſtruck ſuddenly that dreadful 


The weftcra 
Barbarians 
perſecute the 
Chriſtians. 


out of their own territories by the moſt. barbarous efforts 


tries, where it was profeſſed, with fire and ſword, and 


left, wherever they went, the moſt dreadful marks of their 


[5] For a more ample account of theſe revolutions, ſee the Annales 


wracg of LEUNCLAVIUS; as ally GEORG ELMACINI Hiftoria 
SAracenice, P-. 199, 203. 210. | 
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churcb, by their incurſions into ſeveral parts of Germany, 


| ſpread calamity and oppreſſion all around them, of which, | 


The effects 
.of theſe ca- 
lamities, | 


The External HisTORY of” the CHURcH, 


unrelenting fury. The Danes, moreover, did not ceaſe 
to moleſt the Chriſtians, - until they. were ſubdued by 
OTHo the Great, and thus, from being the enemies, 
became the friends of the Chriſtian cauſe. The Hunga- 
rians alſo contributed their part to the ſufferings of the T 


which they turned into ſcenes of deſolation and miſery; 
while the fierce Arabs, by their tyranny in Spain, and 
their depredations in Italy and the neighbouring iſlands, 


no doubt, the Chriſtians eſtabliſhed in theſe parts had the 4 
heavieſt portion, | 
III. Whoever conſiders the endleſs vexations,  perſe. I. 
cutions, and calamities, which the Chriſtians ſuffered 
from the nations that continued in their ancient ſuperſti- an 
tions, will eaſily perceive the reaſon of that fervent 'and Ml fo 
inextinguiſhable zeal, which Chriſtian princes diſcovered lat 
for the converſion of theſe nations, whoſe impetuous and an 
ſavage fury they experienced from time to time. A prin- Wl thi 
ciple of ſelf-prefervation, and a prudent regard to their aſt 
own ſafety, as well as a pious zeal for the propagation of ib 
the goſpel, engaged them to put in practice every method int 
that might open the eyes of their barbarous adverſaries, on 
from a rational and well- grounded hope that the precepts Hof 
of Chriſtianity. would mitigate, by degrees, the ferocity of Wi 0: 
theſe nations, and ſoften their rugged and intractable tem- % 
pers. Hence it was, that Chriftian kings and emperors Wl to 
left no means unemployed to draw theſe infidels within an 
the pale of the church. For. this purpoſe, they propoſed lo. 
to their chiefs alliances of marriage, offered them certain ¶ eu 
diſtricts and territories, | auxiliary troops to maintain them Wl Po 
againſt their enemies, upon condition that they. would Ce 
abandon the ſuperſtition, of their anceſtors, which was lo co 
proper to nouriſh their ferocity, and to increaſe their paſ- WM {ci 
ſion for blood and carnage. Theſe offers were attended Wl tu: 
with the deſired ſucceſs, as they induced the infidel chief Ji pu 
not only to lend an ear themſelves to the inſtructions and in 
exhortations of the Chriſtian miſſionaries, but alſo to 7 
0 


oblige their ſubjects and armies to follow their examples 


in this reſpect. 


PART 
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CHAPTER I. 


Cmcerning the ſlate of letters and philoſophy during this 
| | century. TB 


. IHE deplorable ignorance of this barbarous age, 
in which the drooping arts were totally neglected, 
and the ſciences ſeemed to be upon the point of expirin 
for want of encouragement, is unanimouſly confeſſed ing 
lamented by all the writers, who have tranſmitted to us 
any accounts of this period of time, Nor, indeed, will 
this fatal revolution, in the republic of letters, appear 
aſtoniſhing to ſuch as conſider, on the one hand, the ter- 
ible viciſſitudes, tumults, and wars that turned all things 
into confuſion both in the eaſtern and weſtern world, and, 


of thoſe ſacred orders who had been appointed as the guar- 
dans of truth and learning. Leo, ſurnamed the Philo- 
ſipber, who aſcended the imperial throne of the Greeks 
towards the commencement of this century, was himſelf 
an eminent lover of learning, and an auſpicious and Zea- 
ous protector of ſuch as diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
culture of the ſciences [c]. This noble and genetous diſ- 
polition appeared with ftill a greater luſtre in his ſon 
CoxsrANTIN E PORPHYROGENETA, who not only dif- 
covered the greateſt ardour for the revival of the arts and 
ſciences in Greece [4], but alſo employed the moſt effec- 
tual meaſures for the accompliſhment of this excellent 
purpoſe, It was with this view that he ſpared no expence. 
in drawing to his court, and ſupporting in his dominions, 


off] See Jo. Arn. Fapricn Biblieth. Gree. lib. v. part IL, 
p. 363. | 
% Fapricivs, ibid. cap. v. p. 8 


ol., II. moſt 


on the other, the ignominious ſtupidity and diſſoluteneſs 
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The ſtate 
of letters 
2 mong the 
Greeks, 


a variety of learned men, each of whom excelled in ſome 
of the different branches of literature, and in cauſing the 
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ancients. With this view, alſo, he became himfelf an 
author [e], and thus animated by his example, as well as 
by his protection, men of genius and abilities to enrich 
the ſciences with their learned productions. He employed, 
moreover, a conſiderable number of able pens, in making 


—ur ” SHY / 


valuable extracts from the commentaries, and other com- | 
poſitions of the ancients z which extraces were preſerved in . 
certain places for the benefit and ſatisfaction of the cu- MI . 
rious 3 and thus, by various exertions of liberality and 
zeal, this learned prince. reſtored the arts and ſciences { 
to a certain degree of life and vigour V]. But few of Wi - 
the Grecks followed this great and illuſtrious example; 1 
nor was there any among the ſucceeding emperors who Wl { 
equalled theſe two excellent princes in zeal for the ad- n 
vancement of learning, or in lending, by their Protection I 
and encouragement, an auſpicious hand to raiſe out of p 
obſcurity and dejection, neglected and depreſſed genius, W 
But what is ſtill more remarkable, CNS TANTINE Por- WW 7; 
PHYROGENETA, whom we have now been repreſenting 1 
as the reſtorer of letters, and whom the Greeks unani- be 
mouſly 2dmire in this character, is ſuppoſed by ſome to Wl 
have done conſiderable prejudice to the cauſe of learning by o 
the very means he employed to promote its advancement. Wl to 
For by employing learned men to extract from the writes co 
of antiquity what they thought might contribute to Ml v. 
the improvement of the various arts and ſciences, he gave of 
too much occaſion to neglect the ſources, and flattered the Bi me 
indolence of the effeminate Greeks, who confined their 
ſtudies to theſe extracts, and neglected, in effect, the per- Wi an 
cec 
le] We have yet remaining of CONSTANTINE PoRPHYR0- | fer 
GENETA, fon of LEO the Philoſopher, the following produttions: the 
The Life of the emperor Bajilius. ' | 
A Treatiſe upon the Art of Governing, in which he inveſtigate the K 
U 


origin of ſeveral nations, treats of their power, their progreſs, their 
revolutions, and their decline, and gives a ſeries of their princes 
and rulers. 

A Diſcourſe concerning the manuer of forming a Land Wl and Na- 
val Force in Order of Battle. 
Too Books concerning the Eaftern and Weſtern Provinces. 
Which may be conſidered as an account of the ſtate of the empire in 
the time of this prince, 

[7] All this appears evident from the accounts Jeft upon | record 
by n in his Annales, tom. iii. p. 155. edit, Pariſ nr 

uli 
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uſal of the writers from whom they were drawn. And 95 
hence it unfortunately happened, that many of the moſt © E N T. 
celebrated authors of antiquity were loft, at this time, paar It. 


through the ſloth and negligence of the Greeks, _ — 
II. This method, as the event manifeſtly ſnewed, was Few emi- 

really detrimental to the progreſs of true learning and Sk the. | 
genius. And accordingly we find among the Greek wri- Greeks, 
ters of this century but a ſmall number, who acquired 
a diſtinguiſhed and ſhining reputation in the republic of 
letters; ſo that the fair and engaging proſpects which 
ſeemed to ariſe to the cauſe of learning from the muni- 
ficence and zeal of its imperial patrons, vaniſhed in a 
ſhort time; and though the ſeeds. of ſcience were richly 
ſown, the natural expectations of an abundant harveſt 
were unhappily diſappointed, Nor did the cauſe of phi+ 
loſophy ſucceed. better than that of literature, Philoſo- 
phers indeed there were; and, among them, ſome that 
were not deſtitute of genius and abilities; but none who 
rendered their names immortal by productions that were 

worthy of being tranſmitted to poſterity : A certain num- 

ber of rhetoricians and grammarians: A few poets who 

were above contempt; and ſeveral hiſtorians, who, with- 

out deſerving the higheſt encomiums, were not however 

totally void ef merit: Such were the members which 
compoſed at this time the republic. of letters in Greece, 

wioſe inhabitants ſeemed to take pleaſure in thoſe kinds 

of literature alone, in which induſtry, imagination, and 

memory are concerned, —|\ + © | | ME 
III. Egypt, though at this time it groaned under a heavy The ſtate of 
nd exaſperating yoke of oppreſſion and bondage, produ- mong the 
cd writers, who in genius and learning were no wiſe in- Saracens. 
fcrior to the moſt eminent of the Grecian. literati. Of 
the many examples we might mention to prove the truth 
of this aſſertion, we ſhall confine ourſelves to that of 
EUTYCHIUS, biſhop of Alexandria, who Cultivated the 
ſciences of phyſie and theology with the greateſt ſucceſs, 
and'caſt a new light upon them both by his excellent 
writings, The Arabians, during this whole century, pre- 
lerved that noble paſſion for the arts and ſciences, which 

ad been kindled among them in the preceding age; and 

ence they abounded with phyſicians, mathematicians, | 
* and philoſophers, whoſe names and characters, together 
ui O2 With 
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with an account of their reſpective abilities and talents, 
are given by LEO Arricanvs and other literary hiſ- 
torians. | | 

IV. The Latins preſent to us a ſpeCtacle of a very dif. 
ferent kind. They were, almoſt without exception, ſunk 
in the moſt brutiſh and barbarous ignorance ; ſo that, ac. 
cording to the unanimous accounts of the moſt credible 
writers, nothing could be more melancholy and deplorable 
than the darkneſs that reigned in the weftern world durin 
this century, which, with reſpeCt to learning and philo- 


ſophy at leaſt, may be called the Iron Age of the Latins 


g]. Some learned men of modern times have, we con- 
feſs, ventured to call this in queſtion; but their doubts 
are certainly without foundation, and the matter of fact is 


too firmly eſtabliſhed by unqueſtionable authorities, to loſe 


any part of its credit in conſequence of the objections they 
alledge againſt it [Y]. It is true, there were public ſchools 


founded in moſt of the European provinces, ſome of which 
were erected in the monaſteries, and the reſt in thoſe 


cities where the biſhops reſided. It :s alſo true, that 
through this diſmal night of ignorance, there ſhone forth 


[g] The teſtimonies, that prove the ignorance which prevailed in 
the xth century, are collected by DU BouLAx, in his Hiftoria J- 
cad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 288. and alſo by Lud. ANT. MURATOR1, in 
BY Antiquitat. Ital. medii avi, tom. iii. p. $31, et tom. ii. p. 1414 

[] The famous LEIBNIT Z, in his Præfatio ad codicem juris Nat. 
et Gentium Diplomat. affirms, that there was more knowledge and 
learning in the xth century, than in the ſucceeding ages, particularly 
in the xiith and xiiith centuries. But this is walking the Ethiopian 
it is alſo an extravagant aſſertion, and ſavours much of paradox. 

We ſhall be better directed in our notions of this matter by Mazu- 
LON, in his Præfatio ad Actor. SS. Ordin. Bened. Quint. Sac. p-. 
by the authors of the Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, and by Li 
Bur's Diſſertat. de Statu litterarum in Francia, a Carole M. ad ri. 
gem Robert. who all agree in acknowledging the groſs ignorancet 
this century, though they would engage us to believe that its barbar- 
iſm and darkneſs were not ſo hideous as they are commonly repre- 
ſented, There are, indeed, ſeveral conſiderations that render tis 
reaſons and teſtimonies even of theſe writers not a little defective; 
but we nevertheleſs agree with them ſo far, as to grant that all leam. 
ing and knowledge were not abſolutely extinguiſhed in Europe ® 
this time, and that, in the records of this century, we ſhall find? 
few choſen ſpirits, who pierced through the cloud of ignorance that 
covered the multitude, Les j 


from 
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from time to time, and more eſpecially towards the con- 
cluſion of this century, ſome geniuſes of a ſuperior order, 
who eyed with ardour the paths of ſcjence, and caſt ſome 
rays of light upon the darkneſs of a barbarous age. But 
they were very few in number, and their extreme rarity 
is a ſufficient proof of the infelicity of the times in which 
they appeared. In the ſeminaries of learning, ſuch as 
they were, the ſeven liberal ſciences were taught in the 
moſt unſkilful add miſerable manner, and that by the 
monks, who eſteemed the arts and ſciences no farther than 
as they were ſubſervient to the intereſts of religion, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, to the views of ſuperſtition. _ 

V. They, who were the moſt learned and judicious 
among the monaſtic orders, and who were deſirous of 
employing uſefully a part of their leiſure, applied them- 
ſelves to the compoſition of annals and hiſtories, which 
favoured of the ignorance and barbariſm of the times. 
Such were Aro, LuiTPRAND, WITTEKIND, FULCUIN, 
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Monkriſn 
learning. 


JonAN NES CA PU AN US, RATHERIUS, FLODOARD, Nor- 


KER, ETHELBERT, and others, who, though very diffe- 
rent from each other in their reſpective degrees of merit, 
were all in general ignorant of the true nature and rules 


age gave evident marks of true genius, but they were 
ſtrangers to the poetic art, which was not indeed neceſ- 
ſary to ſatisfy a people, utterly deſtitute of elegance and 
taſte, The grammarians and rhetoricians of theſe un- 
happy times are ſcarcely worthy of mention; their method 
of inſtructing was full of abſurdities, and their rules trivial 
and for the moſt part injudicious. The ſame judgment 
may be formed in general of the geometry, arithmetic, 
aſtronomy, and muſic, which were more or leſs taught in 
the public ſchools, and of which a more particular ac- 
count would be uninſtructing and inſipid. 


than the ſingle ſcience of logic or dialectics, which they 
looked upon as the ſum and ſubſtance of all human wif- 
dom, But this logic, which was ſo highly admired, was 
drawn without the leaſt perſpicuity or method from a 


to AUGUSTIN, and others to PoRPHYRY. It is true, in- 


VI. The philoſophy of the Latins extended no farther 


deed, that the Timeus of PLATO, the Topica of Cicero 
| O 3 and 


of hiſtorical compoſition, Several of the poets of this 


The Rate of 
ph 110 ſophy 0 


book of Categories, which ſome have unjuſtly attributed 
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and ARISTOTLE, and the bock of the latter, De interpre. 


tatione, with other compoſitions of the Greeks and Latins, 


were in the hands of ſeveral of the doctors of this century, 
as we learn from credible accounts; but the ſame accounts 
inform us, that the true ſenſe of theſe excellent authors 


was underſtood by almoſt none of thoſe that peruſed them 


The reſtora- 


tion of letters 
in Europe by 
Syiveſter II. 


the leaſt affinity to theſe important ſciences, were culti- 


daily [i]. It will appear, no doubt, ſurprizing, that in 
ſuch an ignorant age, ſuch à ſubtle queſtion as that con- 
cerning univerſal ideas ſhould ever have been thought of; 
true however it is, that the famous controverſy, M hether 


univerſal ideas belonged to the claſs of objects, vr of mere 


names; a-controverly which perplexed and bewildered the 
Latin doctors in \ſucceeding times, and gave riſe to the 
two oppoſite ſets of the Nominaliſis and Reglifts, was 
ſtarted for the firſt time in this century. Accordingly we 
find in ſeveral paſſages of the writers of this period, the 


ſeeds and beginnings of this tedious and. intricate dif- 


pats fil. , 0 8 
VII. The drooping ſciences found an eminent and 
illuſtrious patron, towards the concluſion of this centuty, 
in the learned GERBERT, a native of France, who, upon 
his elevation to the pontificate, aſſumed the title of SYL- 
VESTER II. The genius of this famous pontif was exten- 
ſive and ſublime, embracing all the different branches of 
literature; but its more peculiar bent was turned towards 
mathematical ſtudies. Mechanics, geometry, aſtronomy, 
arithmetic, and every other kind of knowledge that had 


vated by this reſtorer of learning with the moſt ardent 


[i] Gunzo Epiſtol. ad Monachos Augienſes in MARTENE Colle, 
Amplifſ. Monumentor. Veter. tom. iii. p. 304. 4 | 

[+] This appears evident from the following remarkable paſſage, 
which the reader will find at the 304th page of the work cited in 
the preceding note, and in which the learned Gu N20 expreſſes him- 


telf in the following manner: Ariſleteles, genus, ſpeciem, differentian, | 


proprium et accidens ſubſiſiere denegavit, que Platon ſubſiſtentia per, 


ſuaſit. Ariſtoteli an Platoni magis credendum putatis & Magna 9 


utriuſgue auftoritas, quatenus vix audeat quis alterum' alteri dignttai? 


prefjerre, Here we ſee plainly the ſeeds of diſcord ſown, and the 
foundation laid for that knotty diſpute which puzzled the metaphyli- 


cal brains cf the Latin doctors in after-times. Guxzo was not ad- 


yenturous enough to attempt a ſolution of this intricate queſtion, 
which he leaves undecided ; others were leſs modeſt, without being 
more fuccelsful, * . | | 
Tn zeal, 
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zeal, and not without ſucceſs, as bis writings abundantly 
teſtify ; nor did he ſtop here; but employed 


* * , 
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thod that was proper to encourage and animate others to 
the culture of the liberal arts and ſciences. The effects 
of this noble zeal were viſible in Germany, France, and 
Italy, both in this and in the following century; as by the 
writings, example, and encouraging exhortations of 0 

ZERT, many were excited to the ſtudy of phyſie, mathe- 


ER= 


W 1 _— — — 
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matics, and philoſophy, and in general to the purſuit of 


ſcience in all its various branches, If, indeed, we com- 
+ pare this learned pontif with the mathematicians of modern 
times, his merit, in that point of view, will almoſt totally 


diſappear under ſuch a diſadyantageous compariſon ; for 


bis geometry, though it be eaſy and perſpicuous, is but ele- 
mentary and ſuperficial {/], Vet ſuch as it was, it was 
marvellous in an age of barbariſm and darkneſs, and ſur- 
paſſed the comprebenſion of thoſe pigmy philoſophers, 
whoſe eyes, under the auſpicious direction of GERBER'T, 
were but juſt beginning to open upon the light. Hence 
it was, that the geometrical figures, deſcribed by this ma- 


4 Fad wide * ; - . 2 4. f 
thematical pontif, were regarded by the monks as magical 
operations, and the pontif himſelf was treated as a magi- 


cun.and a diſciple of Bran ial 2: 

VIII. It was not, however, to the fecundity of his 
genius alone, that GERBERT Was indebted for the know- 
ledge with which he now .began to enlighten the Euro- 
pean provinces ; he had deriyed a part of his erudition, 
particularly in- phyſic, mathematics, and philoſophy, from 
the writings and. inſtructions of the Arabians, who, were 
ſettled in Spain. Thither he had repaired in purſuit of 
knowledge, and had ſpent ſome time in the ſeminaries of 
learning at Cordoua and Seville, with a view to hear the 
Arabian doctors [u]; and it was, perhaps, by his example, 
that the Europeans were directed and engaged to have 
recourſe to this ſource of inſtruction in after=times, For 


[/] This geometry was publiſhed by PEzius, in nis The/awries 
Anecdotarum, tom. iii. part II. p. 7. IG! | | 
Lan] See Hift. Litter. de la France, tom. vi. p. 558. Du Bou- 
LAY, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 314. 319.-—NAUDE, Apologic 
leur les Grands hommes fauſſement accuſes de la Magie, chap. xix. 


4. | | 
lo] See Du BovLar, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 314. 
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c E N T. it is undeniably certain, that, from the time of GERERRx, 
X. ſuch of the Europeans as were ambitious of making any 
Dan U. conſiderable progreſs in phyſic, arithmetic, geometry, or 
TT philoſophy, entertained the maſt eager and impatient de- 
fire, of receiving inſtruction either from the academical 

leſſons, or from the writings, of the Arabian philoſophers, 

who had founded ſchools in ſeveral parts of Spain and 

Italy, Hence it was, that the moſt celebrated producti- 

ons of theſe doors were tranſlated into Latin, their tenets 

and ſyſtems adopted with zeal in the European ſchools, 

and that numbers went oyer to Spain and [taly to receive 
inſtruction from the mouths of theſe famous teachers, 

which were ſuppoſed to utter nothing but the deepeſt 

myſteries of wiſdom and knowledge. However exceflive 

this veneration for the Arabian doors may have been, it 

muſt be owned, nevertheleſs, that all the knowledge, 

whether of phyſic, aſtronomy, philoſophy, or mathematics, 

which flouriſhed in Europe from the tenth century, was 
originally derived from them; and that the Spaniſh Sa- 

racens, in a more particular manner, may be looked upon 

as the fathers of European philoſophy. ng Hi, 
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Concerning the doctors and miniſ Cf the church, and its form 
of government, during this Century,  _. 


The corrup- I. T8 thoſe who conſider the primitive dignity and 
eion of the L the ſolemn nature of the miniſterial character, the 
dk corruptions of the clergy muſt appear deplorable beyond 
all expreſſion, Theſe corruptions were mounted to the 
moſt enormous height in that diſmal period of the church, 

which we have now be'ore us. Both in the eaſtern and 

weſtern provinces, the clergy were, for the moſt part, com- 

.poſed of a moſt worthleſs ſet of men, ſhamefully illiterate 

and ſtupid, ignorant more eſpecially in religious mattels, 

equally enſlaved to ſenſuality and ſuperſtition, and capable 

of the moſt abominable and flagitious deeds, This diſmal 
degeneracy of the ſacred order was, according to the mo 

credible accounts, principally owing to the pretended chieſs 


Ind rulers of the univerſal church, who indulged themſelves 
i | in 
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in the commiſſion of the moſt odious crimes, and abandoned 
themſelves to the lawleſs impulſe of the moſt licentious paſ- 
ſions without reluctance or remorſe, who confounded, in 
ſhort, all difference between juſt and unjuſt, to ſatisfy their im- 
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pious ambition, and whoſe ſpiritual empire was ſuch a diver- 


ſhed ſcene of iniquity and violence, as never was exhibited 


under .any of thoſe temporal tyrants, who have been the 
ſcourges of mankind, We may form ſome notion of the 
Grecian patriarchs from the ſingle example of THEREOF HY. 
LACT, who, according to the teſtimonies of the moſt re- 
ſpectable writers, made the moſt impious traffic of eccle- 
faſtical promotions, and expreſſed no ſort of care about 
any thing but his dogs and horſes [o]. Degenerate, how- 
ever, and licentious as theſe patriarchs might be, they 
were, generally ſpeaking, leſs profligate and indecent than 
the Roman pontifs, PSs Leo : 

II. The hiſtory of the Roman pontifs, that lived in this 
century, is a hiſtory of ſo many monſters, and not of men, 
and exhibits a horrible ſeries of the moſt flagitious, tre- 
mendous, and complicated crimes, as all writers, even 
thoſe of the Romiſh communion, unanimouſly confeſs. 
The ſource of theſe diſorders muſt be ſought for princi- 
pally in the calamities that fell upon the greateſt part of 
Europe, and that afflifted Italy in a particular manner, 
after the extinction of the race of CHARLEMAGNE. Upon 
the death of the pontif BENE DICH IV, which happened in 


he enjoyed no longer than forty days, being dethroned by 
CHRISTOPHER, and caſt into priſon. CHRISTOPHER, in 
his turn, was deprived of the pontifical dignity the year 


by the protection and influence of ADALBERT, a moſt 
2 [0] This exemplary prelate, who ſold every eccleſiaſtical bene- 


Ice as ſoon as it became vacant, had in his ſtable above 2000 hunt - 
ing horſes, which he fed with pignuts, piſtachios, dates, dried grapes, 
gs ſteeped in the moſt exquiſite wines, to all which he added the 
richeſt perfumes. One Holy Thurſday, as he was celebrating high- 


fourite mares had foaled ; upon which he threw down the Liturgy, 
left the church, and ran in raptures to the ſtable, where having 
expreſſed his joy at that grand event, he returned to the altar to 
nh the divine ſervice which he had left interrupted during his 


3 ruxelle, 


powcre 


maſs, his groom brought him the joyful news that one of his fa- 


The hiſtory 


of the Ro- 


man pontifs, 


the year 903, LEO V was raiſed to the pontificate, which 


following by SERG1vus III, a Roman preſbyter, ſeconded 


ablence, See FLEURY, Hift, Ecclefiaft, livre lv. Pe 97. edit. | 
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c EN T. powerful Tuſcan prince, who had a ſupreme and unlimit- 
5 X. . ed direction in all the affairs that were tranſacted at Rome. 

.. — AnasTasIvs III and Lanpo, who, upon the death of 
SERGIUS, in the year 911, were raiſed ſucceſſively. to the 
papal: dignity, enjoyed it but for a ſhort time, and did 
nothing that could contribute to render their names il- 


— 


* 


| luſtrious. | FF 3 
; John 3 III. After the death of LAx po, which happened in the 
created Ro- vear 914, ALBERIC [þ], marquis or count of Tuſcany, 
N Whose ee was e and whole oe | n 
Rame was deſpotic and unlimited, obtained the 1 7 5 

for Joan X, archbiſhop of Ravenna, in compliance with, 

the ſollicitation of Tn EO DORA, his mother-in-law, whoſe 

lewdnels was the principle that intereſted her in this pro- 

motion [2]. This infamous election will not ſurprize 
| ſuch as know that the laws of Rome were at this time 
.- abſolutely ſilent; that the dictates of juſtice and equity 
were overpowered and ſuſpended ; and that all things 
were carried on in that great city by intereſt or corruption, 
by violence or fraud. JohN X, though in other reſpects 

a ſcandalous example of iniquity and lewdneſs in the papal 
chair, acquired, a certain degree of reputation by his glo- 

a rious campaign againſt the Saracens, whom he drove from 
= - the ſettlements they had made upon the banks of the Gori. 
= gliano [r]. He did not, however, enjoy his glory long; 
the enmity of MaroZzia, daughter. of THEODORA, and 

wife of ALBERIC, proved fatal to him. For this bloody- 

minded woman having eſpouſed Wino, or Guy, marquis 

of Tuſcany, after the death of her firſt conſort, engaged 


[ö] It was ALBERT or ADALBERT, and not ALBERIC, 

who was the ſon-1n-law of the elder THEODORA, of whom Dr. Mo- 

s HEI here ſpeaks. ALBERIC was grandſon to this ThEODOR4A, 

by her daughter MazoZIa, who was married to ALBERT. See 

SPANEEIM, Foc. HR, Secul. x. p. 1432. —FLEURY, Hift, Eecleſ. 

livre liv. p. 571. edit. Eruæelle.— This litter hiſtorian is of opinion, 

that it was the younger THEODORA, the ſiſter of MaRozIA, who, 

from an amorous principle, raiſed JOHN X to the pontificate. 

i TezoD0ra, mittrels of Rome, had JoHx X raiſed to the 

pontificate, that the might continue that licentious commerce in which 

ſhe hack lived with that carnal ecclsſiaſtic for many years paſt. dee 
FLEURY, and other writers, &c. | 5 f 

le] In the original we have Montem Garilianum, which 18, un, 

- doubtedly, a miſtake, as the Garighanois a river in the kingdom 0 

Naples, and not a mountain. ET bm 
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lover, and to put him to death in the priſon where he lay 


ceeded by LEO VI, who ſat but ſeven months in the apo- 
folic chair, which was filled after him by STEPHEN VII. 
The death of this latter, which happened in the year 931, 
preſented to the ambition of MAROZEIA, an object worthy 
of its graſp; and accordingly ſhe raiſed to the papal 
dignity. JohN XI, who was the fruit of her lawleſs amours 
with one of the pretended ſucceſſors of St. PETER, SER= 
cvs III, whoſe adulterous commerce with that infamous 


woman gave an infallible guide to the Roman church [A]. 


IV. fon XI, who was p 
church by the credit and influence of his mother, was 
pulled down from this ſummit of ſpiritual grandeur A. D. 


033, by ALBERIC his half-brother, who had conceived 


the utmoſt averſion againſt him. His mother Marozra 
had, after the death of Wipo, entered anew into the 
bonds of matrimony with HuGo, king of Tah, who, 


having offended his ſtep-ſon ALBERIC, felt ſeverely the 


weight of his reſentment, which vented its fury upon the 
whole family; for ALBERIC drove out of Rome not only 


laced at the head of the 
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him to ſeize the wanton - pontif, who was her mother's c E N T, 


X, 


confined. - This licentious and unlucky pontif was ſuc- P A 7 


Hugo, but alſo Maprozia and her ſon the pontif, and 


in the year 936. The four pontifs, who, in their turns, 
ſucceeded JoHN XI, and filled the papal chair until the 
year 956, were LEO VII, STEPHEN VIII, MABINVs II, 
and AGAPET, whoſe characters were much better than 


was not attended with thoſe tumults and revolutions, that 
had ſo often ſhook the pontifical throne, and baniſhed 
from Rome the ineſtimable bleſfings of peace and-concord. 


[5] The character and conduct of MaRozia are acknowledged 
to have been moſt infamous by the unanimous teſtimony both of an- 
cient and modern hiſtorians, who affirm, with one voice, that JOHN 
XI was the fruit of her carnal commerce with SERG1Us III. Ec- 
CARD, alone, in his Origines Guelphicæ, tom. i. lib. ii. p. 131. has 
ventured to clear her from this reproach, and to aſſert that SERGIUsS, 
before his elevation to the pontificate, was ber lawful and firſt huſ- 

and. The attempt, however, is highly extravagant, if not impu- 
dent, to pretend to acquit, without the leaſt teſtimony or proof of her 
innocence, -a woman who is known to have been entirely deſtitute of 
erery principle of virtue, £ | 


Upon 


confined them in priſon, -where the latter ended his days 


that of their predeceſſor, and whoſe government, at leaſt, 
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Upon the death of AGAPET, which happened in the year 
956, ALBEric Il, who to the dignity of Roman conſul 
joined a degree of authority and opulence which. nothing 
could reſiſt, raiſed to the pontificate his fon OcTavian, 
who was yet in the early bloom of youth, and deſtitute, 


beſides, of every quality. that was requiſite in order to 


_ diſcharge the duties of that high: and important office, 


The fate of 
John XII. 


This unworthy pontif aſſumed the name of Johx XII, 
and thus introduced the cuſtom, that has ſince been 
adopted by all his ſucceſſors in the ſee of Rome, of chang- 
ing each their uſual name for another upon their acceſſion 
to the pontifientes 5 W ĩð ᷣ . 04-59 Tra 
V. The fate of JohN XII was as unhappy as his pro- 
motion had been ſcandalous. Unable to bear the op- 
preſſive yoke of BERENGER II, king of Tah, he ſent am- 
baſſadors, in the year 960, to OTHo'the Great, entreating 
him to march into Italy at the head of a powerful army, 
to deliver the church and the people from the tyranny un- 


der which they groaned. To theſe entreaties the perplex- 


ed pontif added a. ſolemn promiſe, that, if the German 


monarch came to his aſſiſtance, he would array him with 
the purple and the other enſigns of ſovereignty, and pro- 
claim him emperor of the Romans, Orno received this 
embaſſy with pleaſure, marched into. /taly at the head of 
a large body of troops, and was accordingly ſaluted by 
JonN with the title of emperor of the Romans. The 
pontif, however, ſoon perceiving that he had acted with 
too much precipitation, repented of the ſtep. he had taken, 
and, though he had ſworn allegiance to the emperor #5 
his lawful ſovereign, and that in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
yet he broke his oath, and joined with ADALBERT, the 
ſon of BERENGER, againſt OTHO. This revolt was not 
left unpuniſhed. The emperor returned to Rome in the 
year 964, called a council, before which he accuſed and 


convicted the pontif of many crimes ; and, after having 


degraded him, in the moſt ignominious manner, from his 
high office, he appointed LEO VIII to fill his place. 
Upon OTHro's departure from Rome, Johx returned to 
that city, and in a council, which he aſſembled in the 
year 964, concemned the pontif whom the emperor had 
elected, and ſoon after died in a miſerable and violent 
manner. After his death the Romans choſe BENEDIC! 

, 
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V, biſhop of Rome, in oppoſition to LEO; but the em- © N r. 
peror annulled this election, reſtored LEO to the papal X. 
chair, and carried BENepicT to Hamburg, where he died Earn 
in exile [r]. 8 | | 
VI. The pontifs who governed the fee of Rome from John XIII. 
Leo VIII, who died A. P. 965, to GERBERT or SIL- * 
vVESTER II, who was raiſed to the pontificate towards the 
concluſion of this century, were more happy in their ad- 
miniſtration, as well as more decent in their conduct, 
than their infamous predeceſſors; yet none of them fo 
exemplar x as to deſerve the applauſe that is due to emi- 
nent virtue.  Joun XIII, who was raiſed to the pontifi- 
cate in the year 965, by the authority of Or ho the Great. 
was driven out of Rome in the beginning of his admini- 
| tration ; but, the year following, upon the emperor's re- 
turn to Italy, he was reſtored to his high dignity, in the 
calm poſſeſſion of which he ended his days A. D. 972. 
His ſucceſſor BenepIcT VI was not ſo happy; caſt into 
priſon by CRESCENTIUS, ſon of the famous THEODORA, 
in conſequence of the hatred which the Romans had 
conceived both againſt his perſon and government, he 
was loaded with all ſorts of ignominy, and was ſtrangled 
in the year 974, in the apartment where he lay confined. 
Unfortunately for him, OTHo the Great, whoſe power 
and ſeverity kept the Romans in awe, died in the year 973, 
and with him expired that order and diſcipline which he 
had reſtored in Rome by ſalutary laws executed with im- 
partiality and vigour, The face of things was entirely 
changed by that event; licentiouſneſs and diſorder, ſedi- 
tions and affaffinations, reſumed their former ſway, and 
diffuſed their horrors through that miſerable city. After 


7 


[t] In the account J have here given of the pontifs of this century, 
I have conſulted the ſources, which are to be found, for the moſt part, 
in MuRATOR T's Scriptores Rerum Italicar. as alſo BARKOxNIus, 
PETER DE MaRrca, SIGONIuUs De Regno Italiæ, with the learned 
annotations of ANT. SAXIUS, MURATORI1, in his Annales Italiæ, 

AGI, and other writers, all of whom have had acceſs to the ſources, 
and to ſeveral ancient manuſcripts, which have not as yet been pub- 
liſhed. The narrations, I have here given, are moſt certainly true 
upon the whole. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that many parts of 
55 papal hiſtory lie yet in great obſcurity, and ſtand much in need of 
1 illuſtration ; nor will I deny that a ſpirit of partiality has 
deen extremely detrimental to the hiſtory of the pontifs by corrupting 
it, and rendering it uncertain in a multitude of places. 


the 
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the death | of BENEDICT, the papal chair was filled by 
FRANCo, who aſſumed the name of BoniFace VII, but 
enjoyed his dignity only for a ſhort time ; for ſcarcely a 


month had paſſed after his promotion when he was de- 


poſed from his office, expelled the city, and. ſucceeded hy 


Dorus II [a], who is known by no other circumſtance 


John XIV 


than his name. Upon his death, which happened in the 
year 975, BENEDICT VII was created pontif ; and, dur- 
ing the ſpace of nine years, ruled the church without much 
oppoſition, and ended his days in peace. This peculiar 
happineſs was, without doubt, principally owing to the 
opulence and credit of the family to which he belonged; 
for he was nearly related to the famous ALBERIC, Whose 
power, or rather deſpotiſm, had been unlimited in Rome. 
VII. His ſucceſſor JoHN XIV, who, from the biſhopric 
of Pavia was raiſed to the pontificate, derived no ſupport 


from his birth, which was obſcure, nor did he continue to 


enjoy the protection of OTHo III, to whom he owed his 
promotion. Hence the calamities that fell upon him with 
ſuch fury, and the miſery that concluded his tranſitory 
grandeur; for BoniFact VII, who had uſurped the papal 
throne in the year 974, and in a little time after had 
been baniſhed Rome, returned from Conſtantinople, whither 
he had fled for refuge, and ſeizing the unhappy pontif, 
had him thrown into priſon, and afterwards put to death. 
Thus BoxiFACE reſumed. the government of the church; 
but his reign was alſo trahſitory, for he died about fix 
months after his reſtoration [w]. He was ſucceeded by 
Joan XV, whom ſome writers call JohN XVI, becauſe 
as they alledge, there was another Johx, who ruled the 
church during the ſpace of four months, and whom they 


_ conſequently call Joun XV [x]. Leaving it to the 


reader's choice to call that JoHN of whom we ſpeak, the 


[z] Some writers place Dox us II before BR vEDICT VI, See 


che Tabulæ Synoptice Hiſt. Eccleſ. of the learned PFAFF. 


duly inveſted, by conſecration, with the papal dignity. 


eo FLEURY fays eleven months. 3 
f] Among theſe writers is the learned PFAPF, in his Table 
Synopticæ, &c. But the Roman catholic writers, whom Dr. MoSHEIM | 
follows with good reaſon, don't count among the number of the pon 
tifs'that JoHN who governed the church of Rome during the ſpace o 
four months, after the death of BoniFace VII, becauſe he was never 


XV, 


ChAp. II. Doctors, Church- Government, &c. 


that he poſſeſſed: the papal dignity from, the year 985 to 


996, that his adminiſtration was as happy as the troubled 5 EY 55 


ſtate of the Roman affairs would permit, and that the 
tranquillity he enjoyed was not ſo much owing to his wat- 


6." © £X » 


dom and prudence, as to his being a Roman by birth, 


and to his deſcent from noble and illuſtrious anceſtors. 
Certain it is, at leaſt, that his ſucceſſor GRECORY V, 
who was a German, and who was elected pontif by the 
order of Or Ho III, A. D. 996, met with a quite diffe- 
rent treatment; for CREScENS, the Roman conſul, drove 
bim out of the city, and conferred his dignity upon JoHN 


XV, or the XVI, of that name, we ſhall only obſerve © x N T. 


X. 


XVI, formerly known by the name of PHILAGATHUS. 


This revolution was not, however, permanent in its effects, 
for Oro III, alarmed by theſe diſturbances at Rome, 
marched into Italy, A. D. 998, at the head of a power- 
ful army, and caſting into priſon ' the new pontif, whom 
the ſoldiers, in the firſt moment of their fury, had maim- 
ed, and abuſed in a moſt barbarous manner, he reinſtated 
GREGORY in his former honours, and placed him anew 
at the head of the church. It was upon the death of this 
latter pontif, which happened ſoon after his reſtoration, 
that the ſame emperor raiſed to the papal dignity has pre- 
ceptor and friend the famous and learned GERBERT, or 
SYLVESTER II, whoſe: promotion was attended with the 
univerſal approbation of the Roman people [y)]. 
VIII. Amidſt theſe frequent commotions, and even 
amidſt the repeated enormities and flagitious crimes of 
thole who gave themſelves out for CHRIsT's vice-gerents 
upon earth, the power and authority of the Roman pon- 
tits increaſed imperceptibly from day to day; ſuch were 
tre effects of that ignorance and ſuperſtition that reigned 
without controul in theſe miſerable times. OTHo the 


election of any pontif without the previous knowledge 
and conſent of the emperor; which edict, as all writers 


O The hiſtory of the Roman pontifs of this period is not only 
extremely barren of intereſting events, but alſo obſcure, and uncertain 
many reſpects. In the accounts I have here given of them, I have 
o lowed principally Lup. Adr. MURAaTORIT's Annales Italiæ, and 
tne Conntus Chronologico- Hiftoricus de Romunis Pontifictbus, which the 


1 DAPEBROCHIUS has prefixed to his Acta Sanctorum Menſis 
Hat, f 2899 £5 


una- 


The influ- 
ence and au- 
thority ot 

the pontifa 
increaſes 


daily. 


Great had indeed publiſhed a ſolemn edict, prohibiting the 


208 The Internal HISTORY of the Cyuncn, 
CEN T, unanimouſly agree, remained in force from the time of 
x. its publication to the concluſion of this century, It i 
Pa H. alſo to be obſerved, that the ſame emperor, as likewiſe his 
*—— ſon and grandſon, who ſucceeded him in the empire, 
maintained, without interruption, their right of ſupremacy 

over the city of Rome, its territory, and its pontif, as may 

be demonſtrably proved from a multitude of examples, |: 

is, moreover, equally certain, that the German, French, 

and Italian biſhops, who were not ignorant of the nature 

of their privileges, and the extent of their juriſdiction, 

were, during this whole century, perpetually upon their 

guard againſt every attempt, the Roman pontif might 

make, to aſſume to himſelf alone a legiſlative authority in 

the church. But, notwithſtanding all this, the biſhops 6 


Rome found means of augmenting their influence, and 


partly by open violence, partly by ſecret and fraudulent 
ſtratagems, encroached not only upon the privileges of 
the biſhops, - but alſo upon the juriſdiction and rights of 
kings and emperors [z]. Their ambitious attempts were 
ſeconded and juſtified by the ſcandalous adulation of cer- 
tain mercenary prelates, who exalted the dignity and pre- 
rogatives of, what they called, the apoſtolic ſee in the 
moſt pompous and extravagant terms. Several learned 
writers have obſerved, that in this century certain biſhops 
maintained publicly that the Roman pontifs were not only 
biſhops of Rome, but of the whole word, an aſſertion which 
hitherto none had ventured to make [a]; and that even 
among the French clergy, it had been affirmed by ſome, 
that the authority of the Biſhops, though divine in its origin, 
was conveyed to them by St. PETER, the prince of the apuſtit 
I biſhops ; I. The adventurous ambition of the biſhops of Ront, 
and abbots 8 | | | ö 5 
enlarge alſo Who left no means unemployed to extend their juriſdiction, 
their juriſ- exhibited an example which the inferior prelates followed 
 Eiction 2nd with the moſt zealous and indefatigable emulation. Se 
e biſhops and ahbots had begun, even from the time 
that the deſcendants of CHARLEMAGNE fat on the i- 
perial throne, to enlarge their prerogatives, and had actual 
[z] Several examples of theſe uſurpations may be found in the 
- Hifloire du droit Eccleſ. Frangots, tom. i. p. 217. edit. in 8v0- 
la]. Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vi. p. 98. 


a b Ib d. . | 1 
3 | obtained, 
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obtained, for their tenants and their poſſeſſions; an immu” E NT. 
nity from the juriſdiction of the counts and other magi- KX. 
ſtrates, as alſo from taxes and impoſts of all kinds. But F 4 * 55 
in this century they carried their pretenſions ſtill farther; 
aimed at the civil juriſdiction over the cities and territories 
in which they exerciſed a ſpiritual dominion, and aſpired 
after nothing leſs than the honours and authority of dukes, 
marquiſes, and counts. of the empire. Among the princi- 
pal circumſtances that animated their zeal in the purſuit 
of theſe dignities, we may reckon the perpetual and bitter 
conteſts concerning juriſdiction and other matters, that 
reigned between the dukes and counts, who were gover- 
nors of cities, and the biſhops and abbots, who were their 
ohoſtly rulers. The latter therefore, ſeizing the favour- 
able opportunity that was offered them by the ſuperſtition 
of the times, uſed every method that might be effectual 
to obtain that high rank, that hitherto ſtood in the way 
of their ambition. And the emperors and kings to whom 
they addreſſed their preſumptuous requeſts generally grant- 
ed them, either from a deſire of pacifying the contentions 
and quarrels that aroſe between civil and military magi- 
ſtrates, or from a devout reverence for the ſacred order, 
or with a view to augment their own authority, and to 
confirm their dominion by the good ſervices of the biſhops, 
whoſe influence was very great upon the minds of the 
people. Such were the different motives that engaged 
princes to enlarge the authority and. juriſdiction of the 
clergy ; and hence we ſee from this century downwards ſo 
many biſhops and abbots inveſted with characters, em- 
ployments, and titles ſo foreign to their ſpiritual offices and 
functions, and cloathed with the honours of dukes, mar- 
quies, counts, and viſcounts [(c]. 


Le) The learned Louis Trwomass1N, in his book De Diſcipline 
Eclifie veteri et nova, tom. ili. lib. i. cap. xxviii. p. $9. has collec- 
ted a multitude of examples to prove that the titles and prerogatives 
of dukes and counts were conferred upon certain prelates ſo early as 
the Ixth century; nay, ſome biſhops trace even to the vIztth century 
the riſe and firſt beginnings of that princely dominion which they now 
"1109. But notwithſtanding all this, if I be not entirely and groſsly 
mltaken, there cannot be produced any evident and indiſputable ex- 
anple of this princely domimon, previous to the xth century. 


Vol. II. To 8 | X. Beſides 
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X. 
PA K T II. 


Simony and 


concub inage, 
the principal 


vices of the 


clergy. 


The Tuternal HIS Ton of the Cauncn, 
X. Beſides the reproach of the groffeſt ignorance which 
the Latin elergy in this century ſo juſtly deſerve [d], they 
were alſo chargeable, in a very heinous degree, with two 


other odious and enormous viees, even concubinage and 
ſimony, which the greateſt part of the writers of theſe un- 


happy times acknowledge and deplore. As to the firſ 
of theſe vices it was practiſed too openly to admit of 
any doubt. The prieſts, and, what is ſtill more ſurpriz- 
ing, even the ſanctimonious monk, fell victims to the 
triumphant charms of the ſex, and to the imperious do- 
minion of their carnal luſts, and entering into the bonds 
of wedlock or concubinage, ſquandered away in a moſt 
luxurious manner, with their wives and miſtreſſes, the re. 


venues of the church [e]. The other vice above- men- 


tioned reigned with an equal degree of impudence and 


licentiouſneſs. The election of biſhops and abbots was 
no longer made according to the laws of the church; 
but kings and princes, or their miniſters and favorites, 


either conferred theſe eccleſiaſtical dignities upon their 
friends and creatures, or ſold them, without ſhame, to the 
higheſt bidder [V]. Hence it happened, that the moſt 
ſtupid and flagitious wretches were frequently advanced to 


the moſt importanfMlations in the church, and that, upon 


ſeveral occaſions, even ſoldiers, civil magiſtrates, counts, 
and ſuch like perſons, were, by a ſtrange metamorphoſis, 


[ad] RaTHERIVUs, ſpeaking of the clergy of Verona, in his Itiueru- 
rium, which is publiſhed in the Spicilegium of DACHERIVS, tom. |. 
p. 381. ſays, that he found many among them who could not even 
repeat the Apoſtles Creed. His words are: Sciſcitatus de fide illbrun, 
invent plurimos neque ipſum ſapere Symbolum, qui fuiſſe creditur Apo- 

olorum. n 5 
1 [2] That this cuſtom was introduced towards the commencement 
of this century is manifeſt, from the teſtimony of OxvErICus VI- 
TAL1S and other writers, and alſo from a letter of MAanT1o, biſnop 
of Chalons in Champagne, which is publiſhed by MABILLON, in lis 
Analecta veterum, p. 429. edit. nov. As to the charge brapg® 2 
gainſt the Italian monks of their ſpending the treaſures of the church 
upon their wives or miſtreſſes, ſee Hudo, De Monaſterii Farſenſi di. 
Haste, which is publiſhed in MuRaToRI's Autig. Ital. medii æui 
tom. vi. p. 278. F558 | 4 2 

[V Many infamous and ſtriking examples and proofs of this fi 
moniacal practice may be found in the work entitled Gallia Ghrifi«- 
na, tom. 1. p. 23. 37. tom. ii. p. 173. 179. Add to this ABBOND 
Apologeticum, which is publiſhed at the end of the Codex Cauon Pitloti, 
p. 398. as allo MABILLON, Anxal, Benedict, tom. v. | 
converted 


Cnar. II. Doors, Church-Government, &c. 
converted into biſhops, and abbots. GrEecory VII en- 
deavoured, in the following century; to put a ſtop to theſe 
two growing evils. 

XI; While the monaſtic orders, among the Greeks 
and Orientals, maintained till an external appearance of 
religion and decency, the Latin monks, towards the com- 
meneement of this century, had ſo entirely loſt ſight of- 
all ſubordination and diſcipline, that the greateſt part of 
them knew not eyen by name the rule of St. BENE- 
picT, which they were obliged to obſerve. A noble 
Frank, whoſe name was Opo, a man as learned and pi- 


| ous as the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the times would 


permit, endeavoured to remedy this diſorder 3 nor were 
his attempts totally unſucceſsful. This zealous eccle- 
ſiaſtic being created, in the year 927, abbot of Clugni, in 
the provice of Burgundy, upon the death of BerNo, not 
only obliged the monks to live in a rigorous obſervance 
of their rules, but alſo added to their diſcipline a new ſet 


of rites and ceremonies, which, notwithſtanding the air 


of ſanctity that attended them, were, in reality, inſigni- 
hcant and trifling, and yet at the ſame time ſevere and 
burthenſome [g]. This new rule of diſcipline covered 
ts author with glory, and, in a ſhort time, was adopted 
in all the European convents ; for the greateſt part of the 


ancient monaſteries, which had been founded in France, 
Germany, Italy, Britain, and Spain, received the rule of the 


monks of Clugni, to which alſo the convents, newly eſta- 
liſhed, were ſubjected by their founders. And thus it 
was, that the Order of Clagni arrived to that high degree 


of eminence and authority, opulence and dignity, which 


it exhibited to the Chriſtian world in the following cen- 
„„ 


{g] See MABILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. iti: p. 386. and Pref: 
ad Acta Sanct. Ord. Benedict. See. v. p. xxvi. See alſo the Ada 
Sanfor, Bened. Sæc. v. p. 66. in which he ſpeaks largely concerning 

ERNO, the firft abbot of Clugni, who laid the foundations of that 
Ader, and of QDO (p. 122.) who gave it a new degree of perfection. 
The leatried HELYOT, in his Hiftoire des Ordres Religienſer, tom. v. 
P. 184. has given a complete and elegant hiſtory of the order of Clug- 
2 and the preſent ſtate of that famous monaſtery is deſcribed by 

ARTENE, in his Voyage Litter. de deux Benedict. port I. p. 227. 

[5] If we are not miſtaken, the greateſt part of eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians 
lave no perceived the trut meaning and force of the word order in 
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XII. The more eminent Greek writers of this centur 
are eaſily numbered; among them was SIMEON, high 
treafurer of Con/lantinople, who, from his giving a new and 
more elegant ſtyle to the Lives of the Saints, which had 
been originally compoſed in a groſs and barbarous lan. 


guage, was diſtinguiſhed | by the title of Metaphraſt, or 


Tranſlator [i]. He did not, however, content himſelf with 


_ digeſting, poliſhing, and embelliſhing the ſaintly chronicle, 


but went ſo far as to augment it with a multitude of tri- 
fling fables drawn fromthe fecundity of his own imagination, 
Nicon, an Armenian monk, compoſed a treatiſe, Cn. 
cerning the Rel gion of the Armenions, which is not altoge- 
ther contemptible. e 1255 
Some place in this century OLyMproDoRUS [#] and 
Oxcvumenivs, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by thoſe com- 
pilations which were known by the name of Catene, ot 
Chains, and of which we have had occaſion to ſpeak mote 


than once in the courſe of this hiſtory. But it is by no 
means certain, that theſe two writers belong to the xti 
century, and they are placed there only by conjecture. 


It is much more probable, that the learned Svipas, 
author of the celebrated Greek Lexicon, lived in the peii- 
od now before us. de 


its application to the Ciflertian monks, thoſe of Clugni, and other 
convents. They imagine that this term ſignifies a new mo- 
naſtic inſtitution, as if the Order of Clugni was a nen 
ſet of monks never before heard of. But this is a great 
error, into which they fall by confounding the ancient meaning of 
that term with the ſenſe in which it is uſed in modern times. The 
word order, when employed by the writers of the xth century, ſigni- 
fied no more at firſt than a certain form or rule of monaſtic difciplne; 
but from this primitive fignification, another, and a ſecondary one 
was gradually derived. So that by the word order is alſo underſtood, 
an aſſociation or confederacy of ſeveral monaſteries, ſubjected to the 
me rule of diſcipline under the juriſdiction and inſpection of one 
common chief. Hence we conclude, that the Order of Clugnt wis 
not a new ſect of monks, ſuch as were the Carthufian, Dominican 
and Franciſcan Orders; but ſignified only, firſt, that new inſtitution, 
or rule of diſcipline, which Opo had preſcribed. to the Benedictine 
monks, who were ſettled at Clugni, and, afterwards, that prodigioub 
multitude of monaſteries throughout Europe, which received the rule 
eſtabliſhed at Clugni, and were formed by affeciation into a fort? 
community, of which the abbot of Clugni was the chief. ö 

[] See LEO ALLATLUS, De Symeonum Scriptis, p. 24+ — Jo, Bol- 
LANDUS, Pref. ad Atta Sanctarum Antwerp. I li. p. 6: _ 

LL] For an account of OECUMENIVs, lee MONTFAUCON Biblioth- 
r ot arorin aeriyndln 

| Among 
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Among the Arabians no author acquired a higher repu- 
tation than EUuTYCHius, biſhop of Alexandria, whoſe 


' 


are ſtill extant [/]. | | 
XIII. The moſt eminent of the Latin writers of this 
century was GERBERT, or SYLYESTER II, who has al- 
ready been mentioned with the applauſe due to his ſin- 
cular merit. The other writers of this age were far from 
being eminent in any reſpect.  _ | | 

Ono, who laid the foundations of the celebrated Order 


of Clugni, left behind him ſeveral productions in which 


to perceive the ſmalleſt marks of true genius. or ſolid judg- 
ment [m]. | „ 

Ihe learned reader will form a different opinion of RA- 
THEIR, biſhop of Verona, whoſe works, yet extant, give 
| evident proofs of ſagacity and judgment, and breathe 
throughout an ardent love, of virtue [2]. 

ATTo, biſhop of Vercelli, compoſed a treatiſe, De preſſuris 
Eecleſaſticis, i. e. Concerning the Sufferings and Grievances 
of the Church, which ſhews in their true colours the ſpirit 
| and complexion of the times [oJ]. | 
DunsTAN, the famous abbot of Glaſſenbury, and after- 
wards archbiſhop of Canterbury, compoſed in favour of 


ning the Harmony of the Monaſtic Rules [p]. 
ELTRIc, archbiſhop of Canterbury, acquired a conſider- 
able reputation, among the Anglo-Saxons eſtabliſhed in 
britain, by various productions [q]. 
UI] See Jo. ALBERT. FABRIC Bibliographia Antiquaria, p. 179. 
—As alſo EUsEB1I RENAUDOTI Hiftorta Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 
347. 1 1 85 | | 
n] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vi. p. 229. 
In] Id. Ibid. p. 339. 5 
[0] Id. Ibid. p. 281. : 
lp] See the ample account that is given of this eminent prelate 
in COLLigR's Ecclęſiaſtical Hiftory of England, vol. 1. cent. x. p. 181, 
193, 184, 185. 197. 203. 1 
Al] We have a Grammar and a Dictionary compoſed by this 
earned prelate 3 as alſo an Anglo-Saxon tranſlation of the Frr/t Books 
of the Holy Scripture, A Hiftory of the Church, and 180 Sermons, See 
ur, Hiſt, Kccl, livre lviii. p. 384. edit. de Bruxelles. 


P:3 BURCHARD, 


Annals, with ſeveral other productions of his learned pen, 


the groſſeſt ſuperſtition reigns, and in which it is difficult 


the monks a book, De Concordia Regularum, i. e. Concer- 
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The ſtate of 
religion, 


\ 


The Internal His ToORy of the Cuvncy, 
BurcHarD, biſhop of Worms, is bighly eſteemed a. 


mong the Canoniſts on account of his celebrated Decreta, 


which he has divided into xx books ; though a part of 
the merit of this collection of Canons is due to OLBapr, 
with whoſe aſſiſtance it was compoſed [7]. a, 

Oprlo, archbiſhop of Lions [5], was the author of ſome 
inſipid diſcourſes, and other productions, whoſe medio- 
crity has almoſt ſunk them in a total oblivion. 

As to the hiſtorical writers and annaliſts who lived in 
this century, their works and abilities have been already 
conſidered in their proper place. | 


a - . a * 
" ——_— — 


* A W N * IPs 


CHAP. III. 


Concerning the doctrine of the church in this century, 


6 © HE ſtate of religion in this century was ſuch as might 
1 be expected in times of prevailing ignorance and 
corruption. The moſt important doctrines of Chriſtianity 
were disfigured and perverted in the moſt wretched man- 
ner, and ſuch as had preſerved, in unſkilful hands, their 
primitive purity, were nevertheleſs obſcured with a mul- 
titude of vain opinions and idle fancies, fo that their in- 
trinſic excellence and luſtre were little attended to; all 
this will appear evident to thoſe who look with the ſmalleſt 
degree of attention into the writers of this age. Both 
Greeks and Latins placed the eſſence and life of religion 
in the worſhip of images, and departed ſaints, in ſearching 
after with zeal, and preſerving with a devout care and 


veneration, the ſacred relics of holy men and women, and 


in accumulating riches upon the prieſts and monks, 
whoſe opulence increaſed with the progreſs of ſuperſtition. 
Scarcely did any Chriſtian dare to approach the throne of 


x] See the Chronicon Wormatienſe in LuDwiG's Religuiæ Mani: 
ſcriptorum, tom. ii. p. 43.—Hiftoire Litter. de la France, tom. vu. p. 


295 


FF [5] OD1Lo was abbot of Cluni, and not archbiſhop of Lian, 
which latter eminent ſtation he obſtinately refuſed, notwithſtanding 
the urgent entreaties employed both by pontits and emperors. to en- 
gage him to accept it. See FLEURY, Hi. Eccl. livre lix. p- 520. 
edit. de Bruxelles. 5 Got 

| od, 
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God, without rendering firſt the ſaints and images propi- © * T. 
tious by a ſolemn round of expiatory rites and Juſtrations, p l. 
The ardour alſo with which relics were ſought ſurpaſſes __ 
almoſt all credibility ;/ it had ſeized all ranks and orders 
among the people, and was grown into a fort of fanati- 
ciſm and frenzy; and, if the monks are to be believed, the 
ſupreme Being interpoſed, in an eſpecial and extraordinar 
manner, to diſcover to doating old-wives and bare headed 
friars the places where the bones or carcaſes of the ſaints 
lay diſperſed or interred, The fears of purgatory, of that 
fire that was to deſtroy the remaining impurities of departed 
ſouls, were now carried to the greateſt height, and exceed - 
ed by far the terrifying apprehenſions of infernal torments; 
for they hoped to avoid the latter eaſily, by dying enrich- 
ed with the prayers of the clergy, or covered with the 
merits and mediation of the ſaints ; while from the pains 

of purgatory they knew there was no exemption, The 
clergy, therefore, finding theſe ſuperſtitious terrors ad- 
mirably adapted to increaſe. their authority and to promote 
their intereſt, uſed every method to augment them, and 

by the moſt pathetic diſcourſes, accompanied with mon- 
ſtrous fables and fictitious miracles, they laboured to eſta- 
dliſn the doctrine of purgatory, and alſo to make it appear 
that they had a mighty influence in that formidable re- 
gion, e 9 FH 1185 „ 

II. The conteſts concerning predeſtination, and grace, The diſputes 
as alſo concerning the euchariſt, that had agitated the ee 
church in the preceding century, were in this happily re- tion and the 
duced to ſilence, This was owing to the mutual tolera- Lord's ſup- 
tion that was practiſed by the contending parties, who, as 25 

we learn from writers of undoubted credit, left it to each 

other's free choice to retain, or to change, their former 

opinions. Beſides, the ignorance and ſtupidity of this de- 

generate age were ill ſuited to ſuch deep inquiries as 

theſe conteſts demanded ; nor was there almoſt any curi- 

olity among an illiterate multitude to know the opinions 

of the. ancient doctors concerning theſe and other knott 

points of theology. Thus it happened, that the followers 

of AUGUSTIN and PELAG1Us flouriſhed equally in this 

century; andthat, if there were many who maintained 

the corporal preſence of the body and blood of CurisT_ 

in the holy ſacrament, there were ſtill more, who either 
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Superſtition 
nouriſhed by 
a multitude 
of vain and 
idle opini- 
Ons. | 


RAIN DE THOYRAS, in his Hiftory of England, vol. i. p. 463. It 
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came to no fixed determination upon this point, or de. 
clared it publicly as their opinion, that the divine Saviour 
was really abſent from the euchariſtical ſacrament, and 
was received only by a certain inward impulſe of faith, 
and that in a manner wholly ſpiritual ſz]. This mutual 
toleration, as it is eaſy to conclude from what has been 
already obſerved, muſt not be attributed either to the wil. 
dom or virtue of an age, which was almoſt totally deſtitute 
of both. The truth of the matter is, that the divines of 
this century wanted both the capacity and the inclination 
to attack or defend any doctrine, whoſe refutation or de- 
fence required the ſmalleſt portion of learning or logic, 

III. That the whole Chriſtian world was covered, 
at this time, with a thick and gloomy veil of ſuperſtition, 
is evident from a prodigious number of teſtimonies and 
examples which it is needleſs to mention. This horrible 
cloud, which hid almoſt every ray of truth from the eyes 
of the multitude, furniſhed a favourable opportunity to the 
prieſts and monks of propagating many abſurd and ridicul- 
ous opinions, which contributed not a little to confirm 
their credit. Among theſe opinions, which diſhonoured ' 
ſo frequently the Latin church, and produced: from tine 
to time ſuch violent agitations, none occaſioned ſuch a 
univerſal panic, nor ſuch dreadful impreſſions of terror 
or diſmay, as a notion that now prevailed of the imme- 
diate approach of the day of judgment. This notion, 
which took its riſe from a remarkable paſſage in the Kt 
velations of St. Joan [u], and had been entertained by 


. 
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ei] It is certain, that the Latin doctors of this century differed much 
in their ſentiments about the manner in which the body and blood of 
CHRIST were preſent in the euchariſt ; this is granted by ſuch of the 
Roman catholic writers as have been ingenuous enough to ſacrifice the 
ſpirit of party to the love of truth. That the doctrine of 7. ranſub. 
fantiation, as it is commonly called, was unknown to the Engliſh 
this century, has been abundantly proved from the public Homilies by 


is, however, to be confeſſed, on the other hand, that this abſurd doc- 
trine was already adopted by ſeveral French and German divines. 
For a judicious account of the opinions of the Saxon Engliſh 
church concerning the euchariſt, ſee COLLIER's Ecclęſiaſtical Hiſtory of 
Great-Britain, vol. i. cent. x. p. 204. 266. f 

lu] The paſſage here referred to, is in the xxth chapter of 
the Book of Revelations, at the 2, 3, and 4th verſes, And he laid 
** hold of the dragon, that old ſerpent, which is the devil and ſatan, 


ſome 
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| ome doctors in the preceding century, was advanced c E N r. 
publiely by many at this time, and ſpreading itſelf with 2 57 
an amazing rapidity through the European provinces, it ere 
threw. them into the deepeſt conſternation and anguiſh 
For they imagined that St. Joan had clearly foretold that 
after a thouſand years from the birth of CHRIST, SATAN 
was to be let looſe from his priſon, ANTITHRIST to come, 
and the deſtruction and conflagration of the world to follow 
theſe great and terrible events. Hence prodigious num 
bers of people abandoned all their civil connexions and 
| their parental relations, and giving over to the churches 
or monaſteries all their lands, treaſures, and worldly effects, 
repaired, with the utmoſt precipitation, to Palgſtine, where 
they imagined that CRHRTs T would deſcend from heaven 
to judge the world. Others devoted themſelves by a ſo- 
lemn and voluntary oath to the ſervice of the churches, 
convents, and prieſthood, whoſe ſlaves they became, in the 
| moſt rigorous ſenſe of that word, performing daily their 
heavy taſks ; and all this from a notion, that the ſupreme 
Judge would diminiſh the ſeverity of their ſentence, and 
look upon them with a more favourable and propitious 
eye, on account of their having made themſelves the ſlaves 
| of his miniſters. When an eclipſe of the ſun or moon 
happened to be viſible, the cities were deſerted, and their 
| miſerable inhabitants fled for refuge to hollow caverns, 
and hid themſelves among the craggy rocks, and under 
the bending ſummits of ſteep mountains. The opulent 
| attempted to bribe the Deity and the ſaintly tribe by rich 
| donations conferred upon the ſacerdotal and monaſtic or- 
ders, who were looked upon as the immediate vice-gerents 
| of heayen, In many places, temples, palaces, and noble 
edifices, both public and private, were ſuffered to decay, 
nay, were deliberately pulled down, from a notion that 


*and bound him 4 thouſand years ;—and caſt him into the bottom- 

5 leſs pit, and ſhut him up, and ſet a ſca] upon him, that he ſhould 

„ deceive the nations no more, till the thouſand years ſhould be ful. 

; filled; and after that he muſt be loofed a little ſeaſon, And I 
= ſaw thrones, and they ſat upon them, and judgment was given un- 

. to them : and I ſaw the ſouls of them that were beheaded for the 

„ witnels of Jeſus, and for the word of God, and which had not wor- 

„ mpped the beaſt, neither his image, neither had received his mark 
„ upon their foreheads, or in their hands; and they lived and reign- 

ed with Chriſt a thouſand years.” EY 


they 
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tempts were ineffectual; nor could the dreadful appre- 


The ſaintt 
multiplied. 


as miniſters of the kingdom of heaven, and whoſe patron- 
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they were no longer of any uſe ſince the final diffolution 
of all things was at band, In a word, no language is fuf- 
ficient to expreſs the confuſion and deſpair that tormented 
the minds of miſerable mortals upon this occaſion. This 
general deluſion was, indeed, oppoſed and combated b) 
the. diſcerning few, who endeavoured to diſpel the 
groundleſs terrors, and to efface the notion from which 
they aroſe, in the minds of the people. But their at- 
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henſions of the ſuperſtitious multitude be entirely remoyel 
before the concluſion of this century, Then, when t 

ſaw that the ſo much dreaded period had paſſed without 
the arrival of any great calamity, they began to underſtand 


that St, JoHN had not really foretold, what they ſo much 
feared [ww]. ett | 


IV. The number of the ſaints, who were looked apo 


age was eſteemed ſuch an unſpeakable bleſſing, was now 
multiplied every where, and the celeſtial courts were fil 
with new legions of this ſpecies of beings, ſome of which, 
as we have had formerly occaſion to obſerve, had no e- 
iſtence but in the imagination of their deluded clients and 
worſhipers, This multiplication of ſaints may be eaſily 
accounted for, when we conſider that ſuperſtition, the 


fav] Almoſt all the donations that were made to the church dur- 
ing this century, carry evident marks of this groundleſs panic that 
had ſeized all the European nations, as the reaſons of theſe donations 
are generally expreſſed in the following words: Appropiuguanit 
mundi termino, &c. i. e. The end of the world being now at hand, &. 
Among the many undeniable teſtimonies that we have from ancient 
records of this univerſal deluſion, that was ſo profitable to the ſacer- 
dotal order, we ſhall confine ourſelves to the quotation of one ve!) 
remarkable paſſage in the Apologeticum of ABBO, abbot of Fi), 
adwerſus Arnulpham, i. e. ARNOUL biſhop of Orleans, which apolog 
is publiſhed by the learned FRA NCIS PiTHOvU, in the Codex Canon 
Eccleſiæ Romanæ, p. 401. The words of AB Bo are as follow: He 
fine quoque mundi coram populo ſermonem in Eccleſia Pariſiorum Adil. 
feentulus audivi, quod flatim finito mille annorum numero Antichrifif 
adweniret, et non hugo poſt tempore univerſale judicium ſucceaert: 
cui prædicationi ex Ewangeliit, ac Apocahſi, et libro Daniehs qui 
potui virtute reſtiti. Denique et errorem, qui de fine mundi indlev 
Abbas meus beatæ memoriæ Richardus, ſagaci animo 2 95 
litteras à Lotbarienſibus accepit, quibus me reſpondere julit. Nau 
fama pane totum mundum impleverat, quod, quando Annunciatib Do- 
minica in Paraſceve contigiſſet, abſque ullo ſcrupulo finis ſacul Mel. 
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ſource of fear, was grown to ſuch an enormous height in CEN T. 
this age, as rendered the creation of new patrons neceſ- K. 
ſary to calm the anxiety of trembling mortals. Beſides, Parti 
the corruption and impiety that now reigned with a horrid ; 
ſway, and the licentiouſneſs and diſſolution that had ſo 
generally infected all ranks and orders of men, rendered 
the reputation of ſanctity very eaſy to be acquired; for 
amidſt ſuch a perverſe generation, it demanded no great 
efforts of virtue to be eſteemed holy, and this, no doubt, 
contributed to increaſe conſiderably the number of the 
| celeſtial advocates. All thoſe, to whom nature had given 
an auſtere complexion, a gloomy temper, or an enthuſiaſtic 
imagination, were, in conſequence of an advantageous 
| compariſon with the profligate multitude, revered as the 
favourites of heaven, and as the friends of God. 

The Roman pontif, who before this period had pre- 
tended to the right of creating ſaints by his ſole authori- 
ty, gave, in this century, the firſt ſpecimen of this ghoſtly 
power ; for in the preceding ages there is no example of 
his having exerciſed this privilege alone. This ſpecimen 
was given in the year 993, by JohN XV, who, with all 
| the formalities of a ſolemn canonization, enrolled UDAL- 
RIC, biſhop of Augſburg, in the number of the ſaints, and 
thus conferred upon him a title to the worſhip and vene- 
| ration of Chriſtjans [x]. We muſt not, however, con- 

clude from hence, that after this period the privilege of 
| canonizing new ſaints was veſted ſolely in the Roman 
pontifs [y]; for there are ſeveral examples upon record, 
which prove, that not only provincial councils, but alſo 
ſeveral of the firſt order among the biſhops, advanced to 
the rank of ſaints, ſuch as they thought worthy of that 
high dignity, and continued thus to augment the celeſtial 
patrons of the church, without ever conſulting the Roman 
| Pontif, until the xiith century [z]. Then ALEXANDER 

ll abrogated this privilege of the biſhops and councils, 


t; [x] Fraxc, Paci Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 259. 

10 ] This abſurd opinion has been maintained with warmth b 
th 4 Boxxaxvs, iu his Numiſmata Pontif. Romanorum, tom. 1. 
it | 0 41. 8 

tt 


] See FRanc. Pac Breviar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 260. 
* Ill. p. 30.— ARM. DE LA CHAPELLE, Bibliotb. Angloiſe, tom. 
P. os. — MABILLON, Præfat. ad Sac. v. Benedict. p. 53. 
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general deluſion was, indeed, oppoſed and combated by + 


as miniſters of the kingdom of heaven, and whoſe patron- 


is publiſhed by the learned FRANcIS PITHOU, in the Codex Canon 
Ecclęſiæ Romanæ, p. 401. The words of ABRO are as follow: D; 
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they were no longer of any uſe ſince the final diflolution 
of all things was at hand. In a word, no language is ſuf. 
ficient to expreſs the confuſion and deſpair that tormented 
the minds of miſerable mortals upon this occaſion, - Thi 


the diſcerning few, who endeayoured to diſpel theſe 
groundleſs terrors, and to efface the notion from which 
they aroſe, in the minds of the people. But their at- 
tempts were ineffectual ; nor could the dreadful appre- 
henſions of the ſuperſtitious multitude be entirely remoyel | 
before the concluſion of this century, Then, when they 
ſaw that the ſo much dreaded period had paſſed without 
the arrival of any great calamity, they began to underſtand 
that St. JoHN had not really foretold, what they ſo much 
feared 10. p ; 9 
IV. The number of the ſaints, who were looked upon 


e was eſteemed ſuch an unſpeakable blefling, was now 
multiplied every where, and the celeſtial courts were filled 
with new legions of this ſpecies of beings, ſome of which, 
as we have had formerly occaſion to obſerve, had no ex- 
iſtence but in the imagination of their deluded clients and 
worſhipers, This multiplication of ſaints may be ealil 
accounted for, when we conſider that ſuperſtition, the 


(ab] Almoſt all the donations that were made to the church dut- 
ing this century, carry evident marks of this greundleſs panic thit 
had ſeized all the European nations, as the reaſons of theſe donations 
are generally expreſſed in the following words: Appropinguantt 
mundi termino, &c. i. e. The end of the world being now at band, &. 
Among the many undeniable teftimonies that we have from ancient 
records of this univerſal deluſion, that was ſo profitable to the ſacer- 
dotal order, we ſhall confine ourſelves to the quotation of one vet) 
remarkable paſſage in the Apologeticum of ABBO, abbot of Fleur), 
adwerſus Arnulpbam, i. e. ARNOUL biſhop of Orleans, which apo!0g) 


fine quoque mundi coram populo ſermonem in Eccleſia Pariſiorum Adil. 
ſcentulus audivi, quod flatim finito mille annorum numero Antichrifus 
adwveniret, et non longo poſt tempore univerſale judicium ſuccedert: 
cui predicationi ex Evangeliis, ac Apocalyp/i, et libro Daniels qui 
potut virtute reſtiti. Denique et errorem, qui de fine mundi inolevil, 
Abbas meus beatæ memoriæ Richardus, ſagaci animo 257 J. de 
litteras a Lotharienſibus accepit, quibus me reſpondere juſt. 
fama pæne totum mundum impleverat, quod, quando Annunciati hi. 
minica in Paraſceve contigiſſet, abſque ullo ſcrupulo finis ſæculi Ml. 
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ſource of fear, was grown to ſuch an enormous height in 
this age, as rendered the creation of new patrons neceſ- 
fary to calm the anxiety of trembling mortals. Beſides, 
the corruption and impiety that now reigned with a horrid 
ſway, and the licentiouſneſs and diſſolution that had ſo 
generally infected all ranks and orders of men, rendered 
the reputation of ſanctity very eaſy to be acquired; for 
amidſt ſuch a perverſe generation, it demanded no great 
efforts of virtue to be eſteemed holy, and this, no doubt, 
contributed to increaſe conſiderably the number of the 
celeſtial advocates. All thoſe, to whom nature had given 
an auſtere complexion, a gloomy temper, or an enthuſiaſtic 
imagination, were, in conſequence of an advantageous 
compariſon with the profligate multitude, revered as the 
favourites of heaven, and as the friends of God, . 
The Roman pontif, who before this period had pre- 
tended to the right of creating ſaints by his ſole authori- 
ty, gave, in this century, the firſt ſpecimen of this ghoſtly 
power ; for in the preceding ages there is no example of 
his having exerciſed this privilege alone. This ſpecimen 
| was given in the year 993, by JohN XV, who, with all 
the formalities of a ſolemn canonization, enrolled UpaL- 
RIC, biſhop of Augſburg, in the number of the ſaints, and 
thus conferred upon him a title to the worſhip and vene- 
ration of Chriſtians [x), We muſt not, however, con- 
clude from hence, that after this period the privilege of 
canonizing new ſaints was veſted ſolely in the Roman 
pontifs [y]; for there are ſeveral examples upon record, 
| which prove, that not only provincial councils, but alſo 
| ſeveral of the firſt order among the biſhops, advanced to 
the rank of ſaints, ſuch as they thought worthy of that 
| high dignity, and continued thus to augment the celeſtial 
| Patrons of the church, without ever conſulting the Roman 
Fbontif, until the xiith century [z]. Then ALEXANDER 
III abrogated this privilege of the biſhops and councils, 


[x] FRAxc. Pao Brewiar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 259. 
J This abſurd opinion has been maintained with warmth b) 
— Box xaxvs, iu his Numiſmata Pontif. Romanorum, tom. 1. 
i, [x], See FRANC. PA Brewiar. Pontif. Roman. tom. ii. p. 260. 
Dm. in. p. 30.— ARM. DE LA CHAPELLE, Bibliotb. Angloiſe, tom. 
*. P. 105. — MABILLON, Præfat. ad Sac. v. Benedict. p. 53. 
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ſignification, which he looked upon as infinitely more in- 


The ſtate of 
theology and 
morals in 

this century. 


of the holy ſcriptures, which he had begun in the preced- 
ing century; but his work is highly defeCtive in various 


literal ſenſe of the words, and employs the whole force df 
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and placed canonization in the number of the more impor. 
tant acts of authority [a], which the ſovereign pontif . 
lone, by .a peculiar prerogative, was entitled to exer. 
en ; on i as rr 

V. The expoſitors and commentators, who attempted 
in this century to illuſtrate and explain the ſacred writing, 
were too mean in their abilities, and too unſucceſsful in 
their undertakings, to deſerve almoſt any notice; for it i 
extremely uncertain, whether or no the works of OLyy- 
PIODORUS and OECUMENIUS are to be conſidered as the 
productior 3 of this age. Among the Latins Remi, o- 
REMIGI1U*, biſhop of Auxerre, continued the expoſition 
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reſpects; for he takes very little pains in explaining the 
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his fantaſtic genius in unfolding their pretended myſtical 


tereſting than their plain and literal meaning. Beſides, 
his explications are rarely the fruit of his own genius and 
invention, but are, generally ſpeaking, mere compilations 
from ancient commentators. © As to the Moral obſervations 
of Opo upon the book of 05 [5], they are tranſcribed from 
a work of GREGORY the Great, which bears the ſame 
title, We mention no more; if, however, any are de- 
ſirous of an ample account of thoſe who were eſteemed 
the principal commentators in this century, they will find 
it in a book wrote profeſſedly upon this ſubject by Nor- 
KERUS BALBULUS., — 1 

VI. The ſcience of theology was abſolutely abandoned 
in this century ; nor did either the Greek or Latin church 
furniſh any writer, who attempted to explain in a regulat 
method the doctrines of Chriſtianity, The Greeks were 
contented with the works of Damascenvs, and the La- 
tins with thoſe of AuGusTIN and GREGoRY, who were 
now conſidered as the greateſt doctors that had adorned 
the church. Some added to theſe the writings of vene- 
rable BEDE and RABAN US MAuRUS. The important 
ſcience of morals was ſtill more neglected than that of. 


„ A net a> aA Rk „ anime ops py . | | > £ oo on muy 


[a] Theſe were called the Cau/z Majores. 
[6] Moralia in Jobum. 
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theology in this wretched age, and was reduced to a cer - c E N T. 

tain number of dry and inſipid homilies, and to the lives 2 X. Fo 

of the ſaints, which $1MEoN among the Greeks, and Hu- 

bal p, Ono, and STEPHEN (c] among the Latins, had 5 

drawn up with a ſeducing eloquence, that covered the 

moſt impertinent fictions. Such was the miſerable ſtate 

of morals and theology in this century; in which, as we 

may farther obſerve, there did not appear any defence of 

the. Chriſtian religion againſt its profeſſed enemies. 
VII. The controverſies between the Greek and Latin The contro- 

churches were now carried on with leſs noiſe and impetu- verſies _ 

ofity than in the preceding century, on account of the e 

troubles and calamities of the times; yet they were not Latin 

entirely reduced to ſilence [Id J. The writers therefore churches. 

who affirm, that this unhappy ſchiſm was healed, and that 

the contending parties were really reconciled to each other 

| for a certain ſpace of time, have groſsly miſtaken the 

matter [e]; though it be, indeed, true, that the tumults 

of the times produced now and then a ceſſation of theſe 

conteſts, and occaſioned ſeveral truces, which infidiouſly 

concealed the bittereſt enmity, and ſerved often as a cover 

to the moſt treacherous deſigns. The Greeks were, more- 

over, divided among themſelves, and diſputed with great 

warmth concerning the lawfulneſs of repeated [/] mar- 

riages, to which violent conteſt the caſe of LEo, ſurnamed 

the Philoſopher, gave riſe. This emperor, having buried 

ſucceſſively three wives without having had by them any 

male iſſue, eſpouſed a fourth, whoſe name was Zok CAR- 

BINOPSINA, and who was born in the obſcurity of a mean 

| Condition, As marriages repeated for the fourth time 

were held to be impure and unlawful by the Greek canons, 

NicoLas, the patriarch of Conſtantinople, ſuſpended the 

empcror, upon this occaſion, from the communion of the 

church. Leo, incenſed at this rigorous proceeding, de- 
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le] Biſhop of Liege. | . 

[7] Mich. LEQuign, Diſſert. i. Damaſcenica de proceſſione Spiri- 
tus Sancti, & xiii. p. 12.— FRED. SPANHEIM, De perpetua diſſenſione 
Ecclefie Oriental. et Occidental. part IV. S vii. p. 529. tom. ii. opp. 

le] Leo ALLAaT1us, De perpetua conſenſione Eccleſia Orient. et 

ccident. lib. ii. cap. vii, viii. p. 00. 4 
0 [VJ] Fourth marriages, our author undoubtedly means, ſince 
*cond and third nuptials were allowed upon certain conditions. 
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The Internal History of the CytnRcH, 
prived Nicol As of the patriarchal dignity; and raiſed Ei. 
THYMIVUS to that high office, who, though he re- admittel 
the emperor to the boſom of the church, yet oppoſed the 
law which he had reſolved to enact in order to rehder 
fourth marriages lawful. Upon this a ſchiſm, attendel 
with the bittereſt animoſities, divided the clergy, one par 
of which declared for N1coLas, the other for EuTaymi. 
Us. Some time after this, Lxo died, and was ſucceedel 
in the empire by ALEXANDER, who depoſed EurHν]U, 
and reſtored NicoLAs to his eminent rank in the church, 
No ſooner was this warm patriarch re-inſtated in his office 
than he began to load the memory of the late emperg 
with the bittereſt execrations and the moſt opprobriou 
invectives, and to maintain the unlawfulneſs of fourth 
marriages with the utmoſt obſtinacy. In order to apyeak 
theſe tumults, which portended numberleſs calamities to 
the ſtate, Cors r AN TIixE PoRPHYROGENNETA, the (on 
of Lko, called together an aſſembly of the clergy of Cn. 


abſolutely prohibited, and marriages for the third tine 
were permitted on certain conditions; and thus the publi 
tranquillity was reſtored (gl. 4 

Several orher conteſts of like moment aroſe among the 
Greeks during this century; and they ſerve to convince u 
of the ignorance that prevailed among that people, and df 
their blind veneration and zeal for the opinions of thei 
anceſtors. | 


THINS nn ORR 7 09-90e Pete 7 

CHAP. IV. 

Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church dir 
this century. Ti. OT 


— py — 2 


I. LIN order to have ſome notion of the load of ceremo- 
1 nies, under which the Chriſtian religion groaned dut- 

ing this ſuperſtitious age, we have only to caſt an eſe 

upon the acts of the various councils which were aſſembl 


2 — 


— 


[g] Theſe facts are faithfully collected from CEDuREMus, LEV 
CLAvIus De Jure Græco- Rom. tom. i. p. 104. from:Lg0 the gia” 
marian, SIMEON the treaſurer, and other writers of the Byzantine 
hiſtory, | 

; il 
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in England, Germany, France, and Italy. The number of © EN T. 
ceremonies increaſed in proportion to that of the ſaints, pA 1 y, 
which multiplied from day to day; for each new e — 
patron had appropriated to his ſervice, a new feſtival, 
i new form of worſhip, a new round of religious rites; 
and the clergy, notwithſtanding their groſs ſtupidity in 
other matters, diſcovered, in the creation of new ceremo- 
nies, a marvellous fertility of invention, attended with 
the utmoſt dexterity and artifice. It is alſo to be obſerved, 
that a great part of theſe new rites derived their origin 
S from the various errors, which the barbarous nations had 
received from their anceſtors, and til] retained, even after 
their converſion to Chriſtianity, The clergy, inſtead of 
extirpating theſe errors, either gave them a Chriſtian aſpect 
by inventing certain religious rites to cover their deformi- 
(ty, or by explaining them in a forced allegorical manner; 
and thus they were perpetuated in the church and devout- 
ly tranſmitted from age to age. We may alſo attribute 
Ia conſiderable number of the rites and inſtitutions, that 
diſhonoured religion, in this century, to fooliſh notions 
both concerning the ſupreme Being, and departed ſaints ; 
for they imagined that God was like the princes and great 
ones of the earth, who are rendered propitious by coſtly 
preſents, and are delighted with thoſe eringing ſalutations, 
and other marks of veneration and homage, which they 
receive from their ſubjes 3 and they believed likewite 
that departed ſpirits were agreeably affected with the ſame 
kind of ſervices, . | 

II. The famous yearly feſtival that was celebrated in Feftivals. 
remembrance of all deparftd ſouls, was inſtituted by the 
authority of OpiLo, abbot of Cluni, and added to the 
Latin calendar towards the concluſion of this century [H]. 
Before this time, a cuſtom had been introduced in many 
places of putting up prayers, on certain days, for the ſouls 
that were confined in purgatory; but theſe prayers were 
made by each religious ſociety, only for its own. members, 
ends, and patrons, The pious zeal of OpiLo could 
not be confined within ſuch narrow limits; and he there- 

ate extended the benefit of theſe prayers to all the ſouls, 


[5] In the year 998. 2 
| that 
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© E N T, that laboured under the pains and trials of purgatory[j], 

xX. This proceeding of OviLo was owing to the exhotrtationg 

PAR II. of a certain Sicilian hermit, who pretended to have learn. 

: ed, by an immediate revelation from heaven, that the praj. 

ers of the monks of Cluni would be effectual for the deli 

verance of departed ſpirits from the expiatory flames of i 

middle ſtate [A]. Accordingly this feſtival was, at fi, 

celebrated only by the congregation of Cluni; but having 

received afterwards the approbation of one of the Romi 

pontifs, it was, by his order, kept with particular deyotion 
in all the Latin churches. E „ 

The office III. The worſhip of the Virgin Mary, which, befor 

of the holy R | : | — | 

Virgin this century, had been carried to a very high degree df 

Mary. idolatry, received now new acceſſions of ſolemnity an 

ſuperſtition. Towards the conclufion of this century, a 

cuſtom was introduced among the Latins of celebrating 

maſſes and abſtaining from fleſh in honour of the bleſſed 

Virgin, every Sabbath day. After this was inſtituted, 

what the Latins called, the /z/er office, in honour of 8. 

Mary, which was, in the following century, confirmed 

by URBAN II, in the council of Clermont. There are a0 

to be found in this age manifeſt indications of the inſti 

Inſtitution of tution of the roſary, and crown of the Virgin, by which 

the roſary. her worſhipers were to reckon the number of prayers thit 

they were to offer to this new divinity ; for though ſome 

place the invention of the Roſary in the xiiith century, 

and attribute it to St. Dominic, yet this ſuppoſition 5 

made without any foundation [/]. The reſary conſiſts in 

fifteen repetitions of the Lord's prayer, ' and an hundred 

and fifty ſalutations of the bleſſed Virgin; while the crown 

according to the different opinions of the learned concern 


[i] See MaBII LON, A#a SS. Ord. Bened. Sæc. vi. part I. p. 5 
where the reader will find the Life of Odilo, with the decree he ifſued 
forth for the inſtitution of this feſtival. _ 7 

[& The late pontif BENEDICT XIV was artful enough to obſerit 
a profound filence with reſpect to the ſuperſtitious and diſhonourabk 
origin of this anniverſary feſtival, in his treatiſe De Feſtis J. Chi 

Marie, et Sanctorum, lib. iii. cap. xxii. p. 671. tom. x. oper. „ 
by his filence he has plainly ſhewn to the world what he thought“ 

this abſurd feſtival. This is not the only mark of prudence a 
cunning, that is to be found in the works of that famous pontif. ] 

([i] This is demonſtrated by MABILLOX, Pref. ad Ada SS. Oli, 
Bened. Sec. v. p. 58. 5 8 


ing 


Caar. v. Dioiſſons and Neręſet· 22% 
ing the age of the bleſſed Virgin, conſiſts in ſix or ſeven O E N T. 


titions of the Lord's prayer, and fix or ſeven times x, * 
repe Yra's. Pl Wr. 8 
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ten ſalutations, or Aue Maria's, ä pa U. il 
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Cmterning the herefies and diviſions that troubled the church, 
„ 29 10am frog! 


. HE profound ignorance and ſtupidity,” that were Ancient Yes. 
productive of ſo many evils in this century, had, refies con- 
at leaft, this advantage attending them, that they contri- 00% 
buted much to the tranquillity of the church; and prevent- 
ed the riſe of new ſes and new commotions of a religi- 
ous kind. But, though no new inventions were broxth- 
| ed, the ancient errors ſtill remained. The Neſtorians and 
Monophyſites lived Rill under the Arabian government, 
where, however, they were much more rigorouſly treated 
than in former times, and were often perſecuted with the 
utmoſt injuſtice and violence. But as ſome of them ex- 
celled in medical knowledge, which was highly eſteemed 
| among the Arabians, while others rendered themſelves ac- 
ceptable to the great, by the dextrous management of 
their domeſtic affairs, as overſeers and ſtewards, all this 
contributed to diminiſh the violence of the ſtorms that a- 
roſe againſt them from time to time. 5 
II. The Manichzans or Paulicians, whoſe errors have The Pauli 
been already pointed out, gathered conſiderable ſtrength eins. 
io Thrace under the reign of JoRN Tz1miscts. A great 
part of this ſect had been tranſported into this province, 
dy the order of ConsTANTINE COPRONYMUS, fo ear] 
as the ſeventh” century, to put an end to the troubles and 
$ fumults they had excited in the eaſt ; but a till greater 
number of them were left behind, eſpecially in Syria and 
the adjacent countries. Hence it was, that THEODORR, 
biſhop of Antioch, from.a pious apprehenſion of the danger 
to which his flock lay expoſed from the neighbourhood ' 


f | | 
: Fray pernicious heretics, engaged the emperor, by his 
, advent and importunate ſollicitations, to ſend a new colony 


of theſe Manichzans from Syria to Philippi Ln]. From 


\ a. Jo. ZoxARAS Annal. lib. 88 4 720 s 2 


2 Thrace 


Venet, 


6 Yor HH. 
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CEN T. Thrace this reſtleſs and turbulent ſe& paſſed into Bulgaria 
x. and Sclavonia, where they reſided under the juriſdiQon 
PA 1 II. of their own pontif, or patriarch, until the time of the 
council of Baſil, i. e. until the xvth century. From Bul. 
garia the Paulicians removed to Italy, and ſpreading them- 
ſelves from thence through the other provinces of Euro, 
they became extremely troubleſome to the Roman pontiß 

upon many occaſions [nu]. _ | : 
Troubles III. In the very laſt year of this century aroſe a certain 
excited by teacher, whoſe name was LEUTARD, who lived at Vertu, 
Os in the dioceſe of Chalons, and, in a ſhort time, drew after 
him a confiderable number of diſciples. This new doctor 
could not bear the ſuperſtitious worſhip of images, which 
he is ſaid to have oppoſed with the utmoſt vehemence, 
and even to have broke in pieces an image of Cyr, 
which he found in a church where he went to perforn 
his devotions. He, moreover, exclaimed with the gteateſ 
warmth againſt paying tythes to the prieſts, and in ſevenl 
other reſpects ſhewed that he was no cordial friend to the | 
facerdotal order. But that which ſhewed evidently that 
he was a dangerous fanatic, was his affirming that in the 
prophecies of the Old Teſtament there was a manifek 
mixture of truth and falſnood. GeBovin, biſhop of 
Chalons, examined the pretenſions which this man made 
to divine inſpiration, .and expoſed his extravagance to the 
view of the public, whom he had ſo artfully ſeduced ; upon 
which he threw himſelf into a well, and ended his days 
many fanatics have done after him [o]. It is highly pro- 
bable, that this upſtart doctor taught many other abſurl 
notions beſides thoſe which we have now mentioned, and 
that after his death, his diſciples made a part of the {ec 
that was afterwards known in France under the name of 
a the Albigenſes, and which is ſaid to have adopted the Ma- 
nichæan errors. „ 
TheAnthro- IV. There were yet ſubſiſting ſome remains of the {@ 
pomorphitess of the Arians in ſeveral parts of Jtaly, and particulat!f 
in the territory of Padua; but RATHERIVs, biſhop of 
Jerona, had a ſtill more enormous hereſy to combat in 


—_— 


[z] It is extremely probable, as we have already had occaſion to ob- 
ſerve, that the remains of this ſect are ſtill to be found in Buigers, 
| L. All this is related by GLABER RADULPHUS Hiſt. lib. u. 
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the ſyſtem of the Anthropomorphites, which was revived c E N T. 
in the year 939. In the diſtrict of Vicenza, a conſiderable X. 
number not only of the illiterate multitude, but alſo of E . 
the ſacerdotal order, fell into that moſt abſurd and extra- T7 
vagant notion, that the Deity was cloathed with a hu- 
man form, and ſeated, like an earthly monarch, upon a 
throne of gold, and that his angelic miniſters were men 
artayed in white garments, and furniſhed with wings to 
render them. more expeditious in executing their ſove- 
reign's orders. This monſtrous error will appear leſs a- 
ſtoniſning, when we conſider, that the ſtupid and illiterate 
multitude had conſtantly before their eyes iri all the 
churches, the ſupreme Being and his angels repreſented in 
pictures and images with the human figure. | 
The ſuperſtition of another ſet of blinded wretches, 
mentioned alſo by RATHERI1vs, was yet more unaccount- 
able and abſurd than that of the Anthropomorphites ; for 
they imagined that, every Monday, maſs was performed 
in heaven by St. MICHAEL in the preſence of God, and 
hence on that day they reſorted in crowds to all the 
churches which were dedicated to that highly-honoured 
faint [p]. It is more than probable, that the avarice of 
the prieſts, who officiated in the church of St. MicHAEL, 
was the real ſource of this extravagant fancy; and that 
in this, as in many other caſes, a rapacious clergy took 
advantage of the credulity of the people, and made them 
believe whatever they thought would contribute to aug- 
ment the opulence of the church, 5 - 


[P] RATHER11 Epiſt. Synodica in Dacugrn Spicilegio Script. 
ter. tom. ii. p. 294.810 EBERT US Gemblac. Chronol. ad d. 939. 
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CHAPTER I. | 


Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church 

1 25 | during this century, 27 27 
CENT, I. IN the preceding century ſome faint notions of the 
XJ. [ Chriſtian religion, ſome ſcattered rays of that divine 
MARE 5s light which it adminiſters to mortals, had been fe- 
cCeived among the Hungarians, Danes, Poles, and Ruſſians; 
Chriftianity but the rude and favage ſpirit of theſe nations, together 
propagates \vith their deplorable ignorance and their violent attach- 
ment to the ſuperſtitions of their anceſtors, rendered their 
total converſion to Chriſtianity a work of great difficulty, 
and which could not be accompliſhed all of a ſudden, 
The zeal, however, with which this important work was 
carried on, did much honour to the piety of the princes 
and governors of theſe unpoliſhed countries, who united 
their influence with the labours of the learned men whom 
they had invited into their dominions, to open the eyes 
of their ſubjects upon the truth ſa]. In Tartary [5], and 
the adjacent countries, the zeal and diligence of the Neſto- 


(a] For an aceonnt of the Poles, Ruſſians, and Hungarians, ſet 
ROMVALDI Vita in Adis Sauctar, tom. ii, Februar, p. 113, 14 
29s -- 5 | 5 

L] Tartary is taken here in its moſt comprehenſive ſenſe for 
between the inhabitants of Tartary, properly ſo called, and the Cal. 
: mucs, Mogols, and the inhabitants of Tangut, there is a manite 

diflerence = ; 
r1ans 
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rians gained over daily vaſt numbers to the profeſſion of CENT. 
Chriſtianity. It appears alſo evident from a multitude of „ XI. 
| : . | _ Ki 1 1.“ 
unexceptionable teſtimonies, that Metropolitan prelates 
with a great number of inferior biſhops under their juriſ- 
diction, were eſtabliſned at this time in the provinces of 
Caſgar, Nuacheta, Turkeflan, Genda, and Tangut [c]; from 
which we may conclude, that, in this and the following 
century, there was a prodigious number of Chriſtians in 
thoſe very countries, which are at preſent over-run with 
mahometaniſm and idolatry. All theſe Chriſtians were 
undoubtedly Neſtorians, and lived under the juriſdiction 
of the patriarch of that ſe, who reſided in Chaldea, he cet 
| | ! - | . e con- 
II. Among the European nations that lay yet groveling ycrgon of 
in their native darkneſs and ſuperſtition, were the Scla- certain na- 
vonians, the Obotriti [4], the Venedi [e], and the Pruſſiane, ene in 
| | | | P A empted in 
whoſe converſion had been attempted, but with little or no ain, 
ſucceſs, by certain miſſionaries, from whoſe piety and zeal 
better fruits might have been expected. Towards the 
concluſion of the preceding century, ADALBERT, biſhop 
of Prague, had endeavoured to inſtil into the minds of the 


fierce and ſavage Pruſſians, the ſalutary doctrines of the 
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le] Marcus Pau. VENRETUS De Regjonibus Orientalibus, lib. 
i. cap. 38. 40. 45. 47, 48, 49. 62, 63. 64. lib. ii. cap. 39.—EuskEB. 
RENAUDOT Ancienne Relutions des Indes et de la Chine, p. 420.—J0s, 
SIMON. ASSEMANI Biblioth. Orient. Vatican. tom. iii. part II. p. 
p11, &c. This ſucceſsful propagation of the goſpel, by the mi- 
niſtry of the Neſtorians, in Tartary, China, and the neighbouring 0 
provinces, is a molt important event, and every way worthy to em | 
ploy the reſearches and the pen of ſome able writer, well acquainted 
with oriental hiſtory, It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that, if 
this ſubje& be important, it is alſo difficult on many accounts, It 
was attempted, however, notwithſtanding its difficulty, by the molt 
learned THEOPH, SIGIFRED. BAYER, who had collected a great 
quantity of materials relative to this intereſting branch of the hiſtory 
of Chriſtianity, both from the works that have been publiſhed upon 
this ſubject, and from manuſcripts that lie yet concealed in the ca- 
binets of the curious. But, unhappily for the republic of letters, 
the death of that excellent man interrupted his labours, and prevent- 
ed him from executing a deſign, which was worthy of his ſuperior 
abilities, and his weill, Known zeal, for the intereſts of religion. 
A] The Obotriti were a great and powerful branch of the 
Vandals, whoſe kings reſided in the country of Mecklenburg, and 
noſe domination extended along the coaſts of the Baltic from 
the river Pene in Pomerania to the dutchy of Holſtein. | | 
. $7 [e] The Venedi dwelt upon the banks of the Weigel, or Viſtala, 
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CEN r. goſpel; but he periſhed in the fruitleſs attempt, and receiy. 
Y . | ea, in the year 996, from the murdering lance of S1660, 
Pagan prieſt, the crown of martyrdom [ f]J. BoLEsLavs, 
- king of Poland, revenged the death of this pious apoſtle by 
entering into a bloody war with the Pruſſians, and he ob- 
tained by the force of penal laws and of a victorious ar- 
my, what ADALBERT could not effect by exhortation 
and argument [g]. He dragooned this ſavage people in- 
to the Chriſtian church ; yet beſides this violent method 
of converſion, others of a more gentle kind were certainly 
practiſed by the attendants of BoLEsLAus, who ſeconded 
the military arguments of their prince by the more per- 
ſuaſive influence of admonition and inſtruction. A certain 
eccleſiaſtic of illuſtrious birth, whoſe name was Boi acx, 
and who was one of the diſciples of St. RomMvALD, under- 
took the converſion of the Pruſſians, and was ſucceeded in 
this pious enterprize by BRUNo [Y, who ſet out from 
| Germany with a company of eighteen perſons who had 
entered with zeal into the ſame laudable deſign, Thele 
were, however, all barbarouſly maſſacred by the fierce 
and cruel Pruſſians, and neither the vigorous efforts of 
BoLEsLAUs, nor of the ſucceeding kings of Poland, could 
engage this rude and inflexible nation to abandon totally 
the idolatry of their anceſtors [z].. . 55 
The Sara- III. Sicily had been groaning under the dominion of the 
41} _— Saracens ſince the ninth century, nor had the repeated 
1 es won do attempts of the Greeks and Latins to diſpoſſeſs them of 
that rich and fertile country, been hitherto crowned with 
the deſired ſucceſs, But in this century the face of affairs 
changed entirely in that iſland z for in the year 1059, 
RopeRT GUISCARD, who had formed a ſettlement in 


./] See the Adta Sandor. ad d. xxiii. Aprilis, p. 174. 

Ig] SoLIGNAC Hift. de Pologne, tom. i. p. 133. | 
[] FrEURx differs from Dr. Mos HEIM in his account of 
Bruno, in two points. Firſt he maintains, that Boniface and Brun 
were one and the ſame perſon, and here he is manifeſtly in the right; 
but he maintains farther, that he ſuffered martyrdom in Ruſia, in 
which he is evidently miſtaken. It is proper farther to admoniſh 
the reader to diſtinguiſh carefully the Bruns here mentioned, from a 
monk of the ſame name, who founded the order of the Carthuſians. 
[i] AnT. Pace Critica in Baronium, tom. iv. ad Annum 1008. p. 
97.—CurtrsT. HARTKNOCH's Ecclefiaftical Hiflory of Pruſſia, book 
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created duke of Apulia, encouraged by the exhortations 
of the Roman pontif NichoL As II, and ſeconded by the 
aſſiſtance of his brother RoGxx, attacked with the great- 
eſt vigour and intrepidity the Saracens in Szcily ; nor did 
this latter ſheath the victorious ſword, before he had ren- 
dered himſelf maſter of that iſland, and cleared it abſolute- 
ly of its former tyrants, As ſoon as this great work was 
accompliſhed, which was not before the year 1090, Count 
RoGER not only reſtored to its former glory and luſtre the 
Chriſtian religion, which had been almoſt totally extin- 
guiſned under the Saracen yoke, but alſo eſtabliſhed bi- 


| thoſe immenſe revenues and thoſe diſtinguiſhed honours 


preme authority in matters of religion, which is ſtill veſted 
in the kings of Sicily, within the limits of their own terri- 
| tories, and which is known by the name of the Sicilian 


have granted, A, D. 1097, by a ſpecial diploma, to Ro- 
GER and his ſucceſſors the title, authority, and preroga- 
| tives of hereditary legates of the apoſtolic ſee. The court 
| of Rome affirms, that this diploma is not authentic : and 


cy, that have ariſen even in our times between the biſhops 


| governed that iſland, under the title of dukes, until the 
twelfth century, when it was erected into a kingdom [I]. 

IV. The Roman pontifs, from the time of SILVESTER 
II, had been forming plans for extending the limits of the 
church in Aſia, and eſpecially for driving the Mahome- 
tans out of Paleſtine; but the troubles, in which Europe 
was ſo long involved, prevented the execution of theſe 
arduous defigns, GREGORY VII, the moſt enterprizing 
| and audacious pontif that ever ſat in the Apoſtolic chair, 
animated and inflamed by the repeated complaints which 


[+] See BuR1GNni Hiſtoire Generale de la Sicile, tom. i. p. 386. 


f 930 . „ oy» 
19 DU PIN Traite de la Monarchie Sicilienne. 


Q4 the 


| of Rome and the kings of Sicily, The ſucceſſors of RocER 


i] See BaRon Liber de Monarchia Siciliæ, tom. xi. Annal. as 
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ſhoprics, founded monaſteries, erected magnificent churches 
throughout that province, and beſtowed upon the clergy 


which they ſtill enjoy [4]. It is in the privileges conferred 
upon this valiant chief, that we find the origin of that ſu- 


monarchy ; for the Roman pontif UrBan II is ſaid to 


| hence thoſe warm contentions, about the ſpiritual ſuprema- 


Expeditions 
formed a- 
gainſt the 
Saracens in 


Paleſtine. 
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reſolved to undertake in perſon a holy war for the deliver 
ance of the church, and upwards of fifty thouſand men 
were already muſtered to follow him in this bold expe- 
dition [n]. But his quarrel with the emperor HENAY 
IV, of which we ſhall have occafion to ſpeak hereafter, 
and other unforeſeen occurrences, obliged him to lay aſide 
his intended invaſion of the holy land. The project, how- 
ever, was renewed, towards the concluſion of this ten, 
tury, by the enthuſiaſtic zeal of an inhabitant of Amiens 
who was known by the name of PETER the Hermit, and 
who ſuggeſted to the Roman pontif URBAN TI the means 
of accompliſhing what had been unluckily | ſuſpended, 
This famous hermit, in a voyage which he had made 
through Paleſtine A. D. 1093, had obſerved, with inex- 
preſſible anguiſh, the vexations and perſecutions which the 
Chriſtians, who viſited the holy places, ſuffered from the 
barbarous and tyrannic Saracens. Inflamed therefore with 
a holy indignation and a furious 'zeal, which he looked 
upon as the effects of a divine impulſe, he implored the 
ſuccours of SYMEON, patriarch of Con/tantinople, and Ur- 
BAN II, but without effect. Far from being diſcouraged 
by this, he renewed his efforts with the utmoſt, vigour, | 
went through all the countries of Europe ſounding the 2. 

larm of a holy. war againſt the infidel nations, and exhort- 
ing all Chriffian princes to draw the ſword againſt the h. 
rants of Paleſtine ; nor did he ſtop here; but with a view 
to engage the ſuperſtitious 'and ignorant multitude in his 
cauſe, he carried about with Him a letter, which he faid 
was written in heaven, and addreſſed from thence' to all 
true Chiiſtians to animate” their zeal for the deliverance 
of their brethren; who groaned under the oppreffive burthen 


Gas as wh tw. was woe mi. we. os. > > as _ Oe 2. 


V. When URBAN II ſaw the way prepared by the er- 
hortations of the hermit, who had put the ſpirits of the 
people every where in à ferment, and had Kindled in thei 


 {m] GrREGoRN VII Epi, Nb. ii. 3. in HAR DUN H Contilits, tom. 
vi, part I. p. 1285. | | 7 | 

(A] This circumſtance is mentioned by the abbot DODECHINUS 
in his Continzgt. Chronici Mariani Scoti Scriptor. Germanicor. Jo. 
PisToRII, tom. 1. p. 462. For an account of PeTER, fee Dy 
FRESNE Notz ad Anne Comnenæ Alexiadem, p. 79. edit. Venei. 
yr 1 7 1 25 breafis 
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church had been meditating fo long, he aſſembled a grand 
and numerous council at Placentia A. D. 1095, and re- 
commended warmly, for the firſt time, the ſacred expedi- 
tion againſt the infidel Saracens [o]. This arduous en- 
terprize was far from being approved of by the greateſt 
part of this numerous aſſembly, notwithſtanding the pre- 
ſence of the emperor's legates, who, in their maſter's name, 
repreſented moſt pathetically how neceſſary it was to ſer 


and with the  defired ſucceſs, ſome time after this, in the 
council aſſembled at Clermont, where URBAN was preſent. 
The pompous and pathetic ſpeech, which he delivered 
upon this occaſion, made a deep and powerful impreſſion 


renders them much ſuperior to the Italians in encounter- 
ng difficulties, facing danger, and attempting the execu- 
tion of the . moſt. perilous deſigns. So that an innumer- 


nation, offered themſelves as volunteers in this ſacred ex- 


| glorious enterpriaes and exploits, while, in reality, it was 

no more than an unwieldy body without life and vigour, 
| and was weak and | contemptible in every reſpect. This 
| will appear ſufficiently evident, when we conſider that this 

army was a motley aſſemblage of monks, proſtitutes, artiſts, 
| labourers, lazy tradeſmen, merchants, boys, girls, ſlaves; 
malefactors, and profligate debauchees, and that it was 
| principally compoſed of the loweſt dregs of the multitude, 

who were animated ſolely by the proſpect of ſpoil and 
plunder, and hoped to make their fortunes by this holy 
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. aſſembled, and was, on that account, held in the open 


eceleſiaſtics, and three hundred thouſand laymen. f 
2 THEOD. RUINART. ix Vita Urbani II, & CCXXV. p. 224. 299, 
240. 2 

| © THEOD, RuIxAR TT, Jo. HARDVINI Cancilior. Som. xi. part II. 


5 43 Banourus Annal. Ecct. tom. xi. ad A. 1095, 2. Xxxii. 
' 4 N | 4 | L 1 | 


cam pal n. 


breaſts a vehement zeal for that holy carnage which the CE 


limits to the power of the victorious Turks, whoſe autho- 5 
rity and dominion increaſed from day to day. The pon- 
tif's propoſal was, however, renewed with the ſame zeal, 


upon the minds of the French, whoſe natural character 


| able multitude, compoſed of all ranks and orders in the 


bdedition [y]. This numerous hoſt was looked upon as 
| formidable in the higheſt degree, and equal to the moſt 


There were preſent at it two hundred biſhops, four thouſand 
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Rar [0] This council was the moſt * of any that had 


22 274. 282. 296. tom. ili. Opp Poſthum.— ]. MABILLONI * 
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campaign, Every one will perceive how little either dif, 
cipline, counſel, or fortitude were to be expected from 
ſuch a miſerable rabble. This expedition was diſtinguiſh 
ed, in the French language, by the name of a croiſade, and 
all who embarked in it were called crocs, or eroſs- bear. 
ers; not only becauſe the end of this holy war was to 
wreſt the croſs of CHR1sT out of the hands of the infidels, 
but alſo on account of the conſecrated croſs of various 
colours, which every ſoldier wore upon his right ſhoul- 
A 15 = 

VI. In conſequence of theſe grand preparations, eight 
hundred thouſand men, in ſeparate bodies, and under differs 
ent commanders, ſet out for Conſtantinople in the year 
1096; that having received there both aſſiſtance and di- 
rection from ALExis COMNENIUs the Grecian emperor, 
they might purſue their march into Aſia. One of the 
principal diviſions of this enormous body was led on by 
PETER the Hermit, the author and fomenter of the war, 
who was girded with a rope, and continued to appear with 
all the marks of an auſtere ſolitary, This firſt diviſion, 
in their march through Hungary and Thrace, committed 
the moſt flagitious crimes, which ſo incenſed the inhab:- 
tants of the countries through which they paſſed, particu · 
larly thoſe of Hungary and Turcomania, that they roſe up 
in arms and maſſacred the greateſt part of them. A like 
fate attended ſeveral other diviſions of the ſame army, who, 
under the conduct of weak and unſkilful chiefs, wandered 
about like an undiſciplined band of robbers, plundering 
the cities that lay in their way, and ſpreading miſery and 
deſolation wherever they came. The armies, that were 
headed by illuftrious commanders, diſtinguiſhed by the 
birth and their military endowments, arrived more happilſ 
at the capital of the Grecian empire. That which wa 
commanded by GoprREY of Bouillon, duke of Lorrath 
who deſerves a place among the greateſt heroes, whethe! 
of ancient or modern times Ir], and, by his brother BALD: 


[q] See ABRAH. Bzovius Continuat. Annal. Baronii, tom. xl. 
4d A. 1410. 7. ix. p. 322. edit. Colon. LEX TAT Hiſtoire du Cin, 
cile de Piſe, tom. ii. lib. v. p. 60.—The writers who have treated o 
this holy war are mentioned by Jo. ALB. FABRICIUS, in his us 
Ewvangelii toto orbe exoriens, cap. xxx. p. 518. 5 

[7] The Benedictine monks. have giyen an ample account f this 


WIN, 
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win, was compoſed of eighty thouſand well choſen troops, 
horſe and foot [5], and directed its march through Ger- 
[mary and Hungary. Another, which was headed by RAI- 
MoND, earl of Toulouſe, paſſed through the Sclavonian ter- 
ritories. ROBERT earl of Flanders, RoBERT duke of Nor- 
mandy [t], HuGo, brother to PHIL IP I, king of France, 
embarked their reſpective forces in a fleet which was 
aſſembled at Brundiſi and Tarento, from whence they were 
tranſported to Durazzo, or Dyrrachium, as it was anciently 
called. Theſe armies were followed by BoxmonD, duke 
of Apulia and Calabria, at the head of a choſen and nume- 

tous body of valiant Normans. 
VII. This army was the greateſt, and, in outward ap- 
pearance, the moſt formidable, that had been known in the 

memory of man; and, though before its arrival at Con- 
artinople, it was diminiſhed conſiderably by the difficul- 
ties and oppoſitions it had met with on the way ; yet ſuch 
[as it was, it made the Grecian emperor tremble, and filled 
his mind with the moſt anxious and terrible apprehenſions 
of ſome ſecret deſign againſt his dominions. His fears, 
F however, were diſpelled, when he ſaw theſe legions paſs 


magnanimous chief, whoſe character was a bright aſſemblage of all 
chriſtian, civil, and heroic virues, in their Hiſtoire Litteraire de la 
| France, tom. viii. p. 598. 3 . 8 
IF [5] The engaging and illuſtrious virtues of GopFPRRY had 
drawn trom all parts a prodigious number of volunteers, who were 
ambitious to fight under his ſtandards. This enormous multitude 
perplexed, however, the valiant chief, who, on that account, divided 
it into ſeveral bodies, and finding in PETER the Hermit the ſame 
aubitious and military ſpirit that had prevailed in him before his 
retreat from the world, declared him the general of the firſt diviſion, 
which was detached from the reſt, and ordered to march immediately 
fo Conſtantinople. By this means, GODFREY got rid of the dregs 
of that aſtoniſhing multitude which flocked to his camp. Father 
AIMBOURG, notwithſtanding his immoderate zeal for the holy war, 
and that fabulous turn which enables him to repreſent it in the moſt 
aourable points of view, acknowledges frankly, that the firſt divi- 
lions of this. prodigious army committed the moſt abominable enor- 
mites in the countries through which they paſſed, and that there was 
no kind of inſolence, injuſtice, impurity, barbarity, and violence of 
which they were not guilty. Nothing perhaps in the annals of hiſto: y 
can equal the flagitious deeds of this 1 rabble. See particular- 
? MAIMBOURG, Hiſtoire des Croiſades, tom. 1. livre 1. p. 57, 58, 
59, bo, 61, 62. ad edit. in 12mo. | | 
lt] Eldeſt fon of WILLIAM the Conqueror. 
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ed by PRT ER the Hermit, ravaged his moſt fruitful territories in th 


of the- capital of the empire. The truth of the matter is, that if A 


De External His To V of the Cuuncy, | 

the ſtreights of Gallipolis, and direct their march toward; 
ithynia [u]. RA „ "i 
The firſt ſucceſsful enterprizeſ to] that was formed again 
the Infidels, was the ſiege of Nice, the capital of Bithyny, 
which was taken in the year 1097 ; from thence the 
victorious army proceeded into Syria, and, in the folloy. 
ing year, ſubdued Antioch, which, with its fertile territory, 
was granted, by the aſſembled chiefs, to BoEMoxp, duke 
of Apulia. Edeſſa fell next into the hands of the vin, 
and became the property of BALDWIN, brother to Gon. 
FREY of Bouillun. The conqueſt of Ferufalem, which 
after a ſiege of five weeks, ſubmitted to their arms in tt 
year 1099, ſeemed to crown their expedition with the de, 
fired ſucceſs, In this city were laid the foundations oft 
new kingdom, at the head of which was placed the famoy 
CGoDFREY, whom the army ſaluted king of Jeruſalem wit 
a unanimous voice, But this illuſtrious hero, whoſe othe 
eminent qualities were adorned with the greateſt modelty 
refuſed that high title [x], though he governed Feral 
with that valour, equity, and prudence, that have render 
his name immortal. Having choſen a ſmall army to fup 
port him in his new dignity, he permitted the reſt oft 
troops to return into Europe. He did not, however, en 
long the fruits of a victory, in which his heroic vat 


7 [4] Our author, for the ſake of brevity, paſſes over the cot! 
teſts and jealouſies that ſubſiſted between the chief of the cruſade and 
the Grecian 'emperor. The character of the latter is differenti 
painted by different hiſtorians. The warm defenders of the cruladt 
repreſent him as a moſt perfidious prince, who, under the ſhev o 
friendſhip and zeal, aimed at nothing leſs than the deſtruction 
Goprakx's army. Others conſider him as a wiſe prudent politic 
an, who, by artifice and ſtratagem, warded off the danger he hal 
reaſon to apprehend from theſe formidable legions that paſſed through 
his dominions ; and part of which, particularly the army comma 


moſt barbarous manner, and pillaged and plundered even the ſubun# 


LExis cannot be vindicated: from the charge of perfidy, the hol 
warriors are on the other hand, chargeable with many acts of brut 
lity and injuſtice. See MA1MBOURG, Hiſtoire des Croifades, lite“ 
of | AE | | 

z [ww] Before the arrival of GonFrey in Aa, the arm), f 
rather rabble, commanded by PETER the Hermit in ſuch a ridicub 
ous manner as might be expected from a wrongheaded monk, 
defcated and cut to pieces by the young SoLIMAN. 


\ 4 


hal 
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had been ſo gloriouſly diſplayed, but died about a year 


bis brother BALDWIN, prince of Edeſſa, who aſſumed the 
title of king without the leaſt heſitation. 

VIII. If we examine the motives that engaged the Ro- 
man pontifs, and particularly URBAN II, to kindle this 
boly war, which in its progreſs and iſſue was ſo detrimen- 
tal to almoſt all the countries of Europe, we ſhall probably 
be perſuaded that its origin is to be derived from the cor- 
rupt notions of religion, which prevailed in theſe barbar- 
ous times. It was thought inconſiſtent, with the duty and 
character of Chriſtians, to ſuffer that land, that was bleſſed 
with the miniſtry, diſtinguiſhed by the miracles, and con- 
ſecrated by the blood of the Saviour of men, to remain 
under the dominion of his moſt inveterate enemies, It 
was alſo looked upon as a very important branch of true 


ſpotic Saracens were in poſſeſſion of that country. Nor 
is it to be denied, that theſe motives of a religious kind 
were accompanied and rendered more effectual by an anxi- 
ous apprehenſion of the growing power of the Turks, who 
had already ſubdued the greateſt part of the Grecian em- 
pire, and might ſoon carry into Europe, and more parti- 
cularly into Itahh, their victorious arms. 


who have accounted otherwiſe for this pious, or rather 
fanatical, expedition, They imagine that the Roman 
pontifs recommended this ſacred campaign with a view to 


of the Latin emperors and princes ; and that theſe princes 
countenanced and encouraged it in hopes of getting rid, 
by that means, of their more powerful and warlike vaſſals, 
and of becoming maſters of their lands and poſſeſſions [y]. 


W<x [x] All the hiſtorfans, who write concerning this holy war, 
{rare the anſwer which GODFREY returned to the offer that was 
e him of a crown of gold, as a mark of his acceſſion to the throne 
as Jeruſalem ; the anſwer was, that he could not bear the thoughts of 
earing a CroOW?n of gold in that city, where the KING OF KINGS had 
TT with thorns, This anſwer was ſublime in the cleveuth 
we The part of this hypotheſis, that relates to the views of the 
2-man pontifs, has been adopted az an pndoubted truth, not only 
Theſe 


— 


alter the conqueſt of Feruſalem, leaving his dominions to 
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piety to viſit the holy places in Palgſtins; which pilgri- 
mages, however, were extremely dangerous, while the de- 


There are, it muſt be confeſſed, ſeveral learned men 


augment their own authority, and to weaken the power 


Y 
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C EN T. Theſe conjectures, however plauſible in appearance; fe 
XI, till no more than conjectures. The truth of the matte 5 
PART I. n > 5 
* by many proteſtant hiſtorians, but alſo by ſeveral writers of the B. ti 
man communion. see BEN ED. AccoLTus De bello Sacro in 1. ce 
fidetes, lib. i. p. 16.—Bas x AO Hiſfoire des Egliſes Reformtes, ton, tl 
i. period v. p. 235.—VERTOT Hiſtoire des Chewaliers de Malthy . 
tom. i. livre iii. p. 302. 308. livre iv. p. 428.—BAILLET Hiſhoin 
des demelez du Boniface VIII, avec Philippe le Bel, p. 76.— Hilo ſ 
dit droit Ecclęſiaſtique Frangois, tom. i. 296. 299. To ſuch, hoy. f 
ever, as conſider matters attentively, this hypotheſis will appear d { 

ſtitute of any ſolid foundation. Certain it is, that the Roman ponti 
5 could never have either foreſeen, or imagined, that ſo many Euro ; 
princes, and ſuch prodigious multitudes of people, would take am i }' 
againſt the infidels, and march into Paleftize ; nor could they be aſſir a 
ed beforehand, that this expedition would tend to the advancemet 0 
of their opulence and authority. For all the acceſſions of influent ; 


and wealth, which the Roman pontifs, and the clergy in general de. 
rived from theſe holy wars, were of a much later date, than their ft 
origin, and were acquired by degrees, rather by lucky hits, than by 
deep laid ſchemes ; and this alone is ſufficient to ſhew, that the biſhops 
of Rome, in forming the plan and exhorting to the proſecution of 
theſe wars, had no thoughts of extending thereby the limits of ther 
authority, We may add to this conſideration another of no leſt 
weight in tlie matter before us, and that is, the general opinion which 
prevailed at this time, both among the clergy and the pebple, that ti: 
conqueſt of Paleſtine would be finiſhed in a ſhort time, in a fingle 
campaign ; that the divine e would interpoſe, in a miſt 
culous manner, to accomplith the ruin of the infidels; and that, aft 
the taking of Jeruſalem, the greateſt part of the European prince: 
would return home with their troops, which laſt circumſtance was by 
no means favourable to the views which the pontifs are ſuppoſed to 
have formed of increaſing their opulence and extending their do- 
minion. Of all the conjectures that have been entertained upon tii 
ſubje&, the moſt improbable and groundleſs is that which ſuppoſes 
that URBAN II recommended, with ſuch ardour, this expedition in 
Paleſtine, with a view to weaken the power of the emperor Henr 
IV, with whom he had a violent diſpute concerning the inveltiturt 
of biſhops. They, who adopt this conje&ure, muſt be little acquaut- 
ed with the hiſtory of theſe times; or at leaſt they forget, that ti 
* firſt armies, that marched into Paleſtine againſt the infidels, wel! 
chiefly compoſed of Franks and Normans, and that the Germath 
who were the enemies of URBAN II, were, in the beginning, e- 
tremely averſe to this ſacred expedition. Many other conſideration 
might be added here to illuſtrate this matter, which, for the ſake oi 
brevity, I paſs in ſilence. ; 3 „ + 
That part of the hypotheſis, which relates to the kings and princ®®' 
Europe, and ſuppoſes that they countenanced the holy war, to get! 
of their . vaſſals, is as groundleſs as the other, which we hatt 
been now refuting. It is, indeed, adopted by ſeveral eminent un- 
ters, ſuch as VERTO T (Hift. de Malthe, livre iii. p. 309.) Bob. 
LAINVILLIERS, and others, who pretend to a fuperior and * 
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Cut. I. Priſperous Events, 239 
ems to be this; that the Roman pontifs and the Euro- c E N T. 
pean princes were engaged at firſt in theſe cruſades by a R * 
pak | (it, | | i | ART I, 
principle of ſuperſtition only; but when, in proceſs off 
time, they learned by experience, that theſe holy wars 
contributed much to increaſe their opulence and to extend 
their authority, by ſacrificing their wealthy and powerful 
rivals, then new motives were preſented to encourage theſe 
facred expeditions into Pale/izne, and ambition and avarice 
ſeconded and enforced the diQates of fanaticiſm and ſuper- 
ſtition. 8 N | 
IX. Without determining any thing concerning the Its unhappy | 


juſtice or injuſtice [z] of theſe holy wars, we may boldly 3 


innumera- 
of religion, and to the civil intereſts of mankind, and that, ble evils that 


in Europe more eſpecially, they were fruitful of innume- attended i 


mon inſight into the policy of theſe remote ages. The reaſons, 
however, which theſe great men employ to ſupport their opinion, 
may be all comprehended in this ſingle argument: vg. Many 


© kings, eſpecially among the Franks, became more opulent and 
1 « powerful by the number of their vaſſals, who Joſt their lives and 
< “ fortunes in this holy war; therefore, theſe princes not only permit- 
he * ted, but warmly countenanced the proſecution of this war from 


* ſelfiſh and ambitious principles.” The weakneſs of this conclu- 
hon muſt ſtrike every one at firſt ſight. We are wonderfully prone 
to attribute both to the Roman pontifs, and the princes of this bar- 
barous age much more ſagacity and cunning, than they really poſſeſſed 


by and we deduce from the events, the principles and views of the actors, 

ts WY Which is a defective and uncertain manner of reaſoning. With re- 

Jo- ſpect to the Roman pontifs, it appears moſt probable that their im- 

his menſe opulence and authority were acquired, rather by their improv- 

is ng dexterouſly the opportunities that were oftered them, than by the 

nto ag they formed for extending their dominion, or filling their 
coffers. : 


z] I do not pretend to decide the queſtion concerning the lawful- 
nels of the cruſades ; a queſtion, which, when it is conſidered with 
attention and impartiality, will appear not only extremely difficult, 
| but alſo highly doubtful. It is, however, proper to inform the reader, 

that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the juſtice of this holy 

war was called in queſtion, and warmly diſputed among Chriſtians. 
The Waldenſes and Albigenſes, who were diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Cathari, or Puritans, conſidered theſe expeditions into Paleſtine 
3s abſolutely unlawful. The reaſons they alledged were collected 
en combated by FRANcIS MONETA, a Dominican friar of the thir- 
yu century, in a book entitled Summa contra Catharos et Wal- 
oo; lib. v. cap. xiii. p. 531. Which was publiſhed ſome years ago 
3 by RicHIN I. But neither the objections of the Waldenſes, 
| 7 e anſwers of MONET 4, were at all remarkable for their weight 
| llidity, as will appear evids 2 the following example: 
7k # rable 
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bent upon_the church and its miniſters to exhort theſe nulers in them} 
urgent manner to the performance of their duty. A rare argument thi 


| The church of God t 


manner of expreſſing himſelf concerning the juſtice of this holy wah 


The External HISTORY of the CH R CH, 7490 
rable evils and calamities, whoſe effects are yet perceivabla 
in gur times, 7 The European nations were deprived of 
the greateſt part of their inhabitants by theſe, ill-judged 


£8 former objected to the holy war the words of St. PavL, 1 Cox, 
. 32. Give none offence, neither to the Jeaus, nor to the Gentiles. By 
the Gentiles, ſaid they, are to beuinderſtood the Saracens And thers! 
fore the European Chriſtians are to abſtain from making war 
the Saracens, leſt they give offence to the Gentiles. . We ſhall gin 

ONETA's anſwer to this argument in his own words: We read, to 
he, Genes. xii. 7. that God ſaid unto Abraham, Unto thy ſeed wil 
T give this land: Now aue (Chriſtians who dwell in Europe) are tht 
feed of Abraham, as the apoſtle affirms, GALAT. iii 29. Therefare ur 
are heirs of the promiſe, and the. holy land is giuen to us by the cove 
nant as our IawyfuFpoſſeſſian. From all which it appears, that it ic the 
duty of civil and temporal rulers to uſe their moſt zealous efforts to pi 
us tn poſfſefiatt of the promiſed land, while it is, at the fame time, incun 


traly ! but let us hear him out: The church has ng e injure, or 
Naugbter the Saracens, nor ts 10 the intention of the Ghrifttan print 
engaged in this war. Yet the blood of the infidels muſt of. niceſt be 
ſhed, if they make A an and oppoſe the viftorious ar ms of the prince, 
chu? erefore is entirely innocent and .uithout reproac 
in this matter, and giues no offence to the Gentiles, becauſe it doen 
more, in reality, than maintain its undoubted right,” Such is tis 
fubtile reaſoning of MoNETA, on which it is not neceſſary to makt 
any reflexions. 5 mn 
| Dr. Mosnerm ſeems. too modeſt, nay even timorous in hy 
Which was ſo abſurd in its principle, and fo abomipable in the gi. 
ous circumſtances that attended it. His reſpect, perhaps, for tl 
Teutonic croſſes which abound in Germany, and are the marks of f. 
order which derives its origin from theſe fanatical expeditions. nto 
Paleſtine, may have occaſioned that ambiguity and circumſpecſi 
in his expreſſions, through which, however, it is eaſy to JENA 
diſapprobation of the crufades.—The holy place profaned by the dt 
minion of infidels, was the apparent pretext. of this, 117598 
What holy place? Jeruſalem, ſay the knights errant of alin, 
But they forget that Jeruſalem was a city, which by: t e conduc. 
its inhabitants and the crucifixion of CHRIST, nd become moſt ody 
ous in the eye of God; that it was vifibl loaded with a divine, m 
lediction, and was the miſerable theatre o the moſt tremendous jüd. 
ments and calamities that ever were infli &ed, upon any nation. Bad 
the caſe been otherwiſe, we know of no right which 1 gl 
its profeſſors to ſeize ußon the territories, and invade the polleſuens! 
unbelievcrs. Had the Jews attempted the congquelt of Palit, 0 
would have acted conformably with their apparent rights; becaup 
it was formerly their country, and confiſtently alſo with thelr fel, 
gious principles ; becauſe they expected a Meſhah | who, was 10.7 
* the Rings of the gentiles in chains, and to reduce; the whole world vl 
der the Jewiſh joke. , ee eee Ha 9 
r ++ © "expeditions 
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Car: 1. Proſperous Events, | 241 
expeditions 5. immenſe ſums of money were exported into C EN T, 
{6a for the ſupport of the war; and numbers of the moſt „ Pie 4 
powerful and opulent families became either extinct, or 
were involved in the deepeſt miſeries of poverty and want. 

It could not well be otherwiſe ; ſince the heads of the 

moſt illuſtrious houſes either mortgaged or ſold their lands 

and poſſeſſions in order to pay the expences of their 

yoyage [a] 3 while others impoſed ſuch intolerable bur- 

thens upon their vaffals and tenants, as obliged them to 

| abandon their houſes, and all their domeſtic concerns, and 

to enliſt themſelves, rather though wild deſpair than re- 

ligious zeal, under the ſacred banner of the crols. Hence 

the face of Europe was totally changed, and all things 

thrown into the utmoſt confuſion, We paſs in ſilence the 

various enormities that were occafioned by theſe cruſades, 

the murders, rapes, and robberies of the moſt infernal na- 

ture, that were every where committed with impunity by 

theſe holy ſoldiers of GoD, and of CHRIST, as they were 

impiouſly called; nor ſhall we enter into a detail of the 

new privileges and rights, to which theſe wars gave rife, 

and which were often attended with the greateſt incon- 

ventencies [b]. . : 
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la] We find many memorable examples of this in the ancient re- 
cords, ROBERT, duke of Normandy, mortgaged his dutchy to his 
brother WILLIAM, king of England, to defray the expences of his 
Yoyage to Palęſtine. See the Hiftor. Major of MATTHEW Pakis, 
lib. i. p. 24.—ODo, viſcount of Bourges, ſold his territory to the 
king of France. Gallia Chriſtian. Benedictinorum, tom. ii. p. 45. 
dee, for many more examples of this kind, CAR. DU FRESNE, Adnot. 
ad Joinvilli vitam Ludovici S. p. 52.—BOULAINVILLIERS, Sur 
P origine et les droits de la Nobleſſe in MOLET's Memoires de Littera- 
lure et de Þ Hiſtoire, tom. ix, part I. p. 68.—J0. GEORGE CRa- 
WER De juribus et prerogativis Nobilitatis, tom. i. p. $1. 409. From 
the commencement therefore of theſe holy wars, a vaſt number of 
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i fllates, belonging to the European nobility, were either mortgaged, 
. or totally transferred, ſome to kings and princes, others to prieſts and 
dg- monks, and not a few to perſons of a private condition, who, by 
Jad poſſeſſing conſiderable ſums of ready money, were enabled to make 
we *Vantageous purchaſes, | 7 | 

50 40 Such perſons, as entered into theſe expeditions, and were 
10 Mtinguiſhed by the badge of the military croſs, acquired thereby 
a Wy = remarkable rights, which were extremely prejudicial to the 
. 0 5 their fellow- citizens. Hence it happened, that when any of 
biy = boly ſoldiers contracted any civil obligations, or entered into 
up ""ventions of ſale, purchaſe, or any ſuch tranſactions, they were 


previouſly required to renounce all privileges and immunities, which 
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The External His ToRv of the Cavacn. 
CENT. X. Theſe holy wars were not leſs prejudicial to the 
Xl. . cauſe of religion, and the true intereſts of the Chriſtian 


ECTS church, than they were to the temporal concerns of men, 


lte unhappy One of their firſt and moſt pernicious effects was the enor. 
effects, con- mous augmentation of the influence and authority of the 
beer rr. Roman pontifs : they alſo contributed, in various ways 
eſpect tothe K . | ] 
Rate of reli- to enrich the churches and monaſteries with daily acceſ. 
gion, ſions of wealth, and to open new ſources of opulence to 
all the ſacerdotal orders. For they, who aſſumed the 
croſs, diſpoſed of their poſſeſſions as if they were at the 
point of death, and this on account of the imminent and 
innumerable dangers they were to be expoſed to in thei 
| paſſage to the holy land, and the oppoſition they were to 
encounter there upon their arrival [c]. They therefor, 
for the moſt part, made their wills before their departure, 
and left a conſiderable part of their poſſeſſions to the pꝛrieſt 
and monks, in order to obtain by theſe piaus legacies, the 
favour and protection of the Deity [4]. Many example 
of theſe donations are to be found in ancient records 
Such of the holy ſoldiers, as had been engaged in ſuits of 
law with the prieſts or monks, renounced their pretenſions, 
and ſubmiſſively gave up whatever it was that had been 
the ſubject of debate. And others, who had ſeized upon 
any of the poſſeſſions of the churches or convents, or hal 
heard of any injury that had been committed againſt the 
clergy, by the remoteſt of their anceſtors, made the mol 
liberal reſtitution, both for their own uſurpations and 
thoſe of their fore-fathers, and made ample ſatisfaQion fot 
the real or pretended injuries they had committed againſt 

the church by rich and coſtly donations [e]. 5 
Nor were theſe the only unhappy effects of theſe hol 
expeditions, conſidered with reſpect to their influence upon 
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they had obtained or might obtain in time to come by taking on the 
croſs, See LE BEUF, Memoirs fur Þ Hiſtoire d' Auxerre, Append 
tom, ii p Yo: 0 El 
FP [c] The tranſlator has here inſerted into the text, the note i 
of the original, as it is purely hiſtorical, and makes a very intetel- 
ing part of the narration, e | 
[d] See PLESSIS Hift. de Meau x, tom. ii. p. 76. 79. 14.1.—Gall 
Chriſiiana, tom. ii. p. 138, 139, —LE BEuF, Memoires pour I Hiſan 
d Auxerre, tom. ii. Append. p. 31. Du FRESNE, Note ad Vila 
Ladowici Sandli, p. 52. F | : I 4NY 


Le] DU FRESNE, I. c. p. 52 


; 
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CnhA. IJ. Proſperous Events. 


For while whole legions of biſhops and abbots girded the 
ſword to their thigh, and went as generals, volunteers, or 
chaplains into Palaſtine, the prieſts and monks, who had 
lived under their Juriſdiction, and were more or leſs awed 
by their authority, threw oft all reſtraint, lived the moſt 
lawleſs and profligate lißes, and abandoned themſelves to 
all forts of licentiouſneſs, committing the moſt flagitious 
and extravagant exceſſes without reluctance or remorſe. 
The monſter Superſtition, which was already grown to an 
enormous ſize, received new acceſſions of h ar 

influence by this holy war, and exerciſed with more vehe- 
mence than ever its deſpotic dominion over the minds of 
the Latins. For the crowd of ſaints, and tutelary patrons, 
whoſe number was pradigious before this period, was now 
augmented by fictitious ſaints of Greek and Syrian 
origin F], which had hitherto been unknown in 
Europe, and an incredible quantity of relics, the greateſt 
part of which were ridiculous in the higheſt degree, were 
imported into the European churches. The armies, that 


they bought at a high price from the cunning Greeks and 
F yrians, and which they conſidered as the nobleſt ſpoils 
i that could crown their return from the holy land. Theſe 
it they committed to the cuſtody of the clergy, in the churches 


preſerved in their families from generation to genera- 
tion [g]. | 


IU] The Roman catholic hiſtorians acknowledge, that, during the 
time of the cruſades, many ſaints, unknown to the Latins before 
that period, were imported into Europe from Greece and the eaſtern 
provinces, and were treated with the utmoſt reſpect and the moſt de- 
Yout veneration. Among theſe new patrons, there were ſome, whoſe 
exploits, and even their exiftence, were called in queſtion. Such, 
| Mong others, was St. CATHARINE, whom BARONIUS and Cas- 
| SANDER repreſent as haying removed from Syria into Europe. See 

ARONIUS, Ad «pt hag Roman. p. 728.—-GEORGE CASSANDER, 


r | 
chol. ad hymnos Ecc efie, p. 278, 279. Opp · Pariſ. 1616. Fol. It 18, 


2 Wan extremely doubtful, whether or no this CATHARINE, who 
10 donoured as the patroneſs of learned men, ever exiſted. 
[ 


58 Britons, and other European nations, preſerved formerly with 
v Mich care, and ſhew even in our times with ſuch pious oſtentation, 


. 8 CHAP; 


rength and 


returned from Aſia after the taking of Jeruſalem, brought 
with them a vaſt number of theſe ſaintly relics, which 


and monaſteries, or ordered them to be moſt carefully 


243 


the ſtate of religion, and the affairs of the Chriſtian church. © ENT, 


XI, 
K 1. 


g] The ſacred treaſures of muſty relics, which the French, Ger- 
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bake 3 CHAP. II. NY 


Concerning the calamitous events that happened ta the church 
5 during this century. Wie 
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CENT. FH E greateſt oppoſition the Chriſtians met with, in 
ng ; : this century, was. from the Saracens and Turks, 

— — To the latter the Chriſtians and Saracens were equal) 
The ſuffer- Odious, and felt equally the fatal conſequences of their 
ings of the increaſing dominion, The Saracens, notwithſtanding 
church J. their bloody conteſts with the Turks, which gave them 
minion and Conſtant occupation, and the vigorous, though ineffeQual, 
uſurpations efforts they were continually making to ſet limits to the 
Sg Soren power of that fierce nation, which was daily extending the 


Woke bounds of its empire, perſiſted {ti} in their cruelty -towards 


; are certainly not more ancient than theſe holy wars, but were then 
purchaſed at a high rate from the Greeks and Syrians. Theſe cun- 
ning traders in ſuperſtition, whoſe avarice and fraud were exceſſive, 
impoſed upon the credulity of the ſimple and ignorant Latins, and 
often ſold them fiftitious relics. RICHARD, king of England, 
bought, in' the year 1191, from the famous SALADIN, all the relics 
that were to be found in Feru/alem, as appears from the teſtimony of 
MaTTHEw DE PARIS, Hiſt. Major p. 138. who tells us alſo, p. 666, 

of the ſame work, that the Dominicans brought from Paleſtine a whitt 
ſtone, in which Jeſus Chriſt had left the print of his feet. The Ge- 
noeſe pretend to have received from BALDWIN, ſecond king of ern. 
ſalem, the very diſh in which the paſchal lamb. was ſerved up to Chri 
and his diſciples at the laſt ſupper ; though this famous diſh. excitss 
the laughter of even father LaBAT, in his Voyages en Eſpagne et e 
Italie, tom. 11. p. 63. For an account of the prodigious quantity 
of relics, which St. Louis brought from Palęſtine into France, dt 
refer the reader to the life of that prince compoſed by JoINvVILLE 
and. publiſhed by Du FRESNE ; as alſo to PLEssIs, Hiftoire de l l. 
Liſe de Meaux, tom. i. p. 120. and LANCELOT, Memoires pour la vi 
de F Abbe de St. Oran, tom. ii. p. 175. CHRIST'S handkerchief, 
which is worſhiped at Benzangon, was brought there from the hol 
land. See Jo. Jac. CHIFLET, Veſontio, part II. p. 108. and ” 
Linteis Chriſti Sepulchralibus, e. ix. p. 50. Many other examples0 
this miſerable ſuperſtition may be ſeen in Ax TON. MAT THL And: 
lecta witeris avi, tom. ii. p. 677.—J0. MABILLON, Annal. Bent 
tom. vi. p. 52. and principally CHIFLET's Cri/is Hiftorice de Liniti 
Chrifti Sepulchralibus, c. ix, x. p. 50, and alfo 59. where we in 
the following paſſage: Sciendum eft, vigente immani et barbara 1 
carum perſecutione et imminente Chriftiane religionis in oriente nau, 
gio, educta e Sacrariis et per Cbriſtianos guovis modo recondita Fach 
pignora . . Hiſce plane divinis opibus illecti pre aliis, Sacra Aulus 
gra vi, quo pretio, a detinentibus bac illac extorferunt. * 
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maimed, or murdered in the moſt barbarous manner, and 
loaded with all ſorts of injuries and calamities. The 
Turks, on the other hund, not only reduced the Saracen 
dominion to very narrow bounds, but alſo ſeized upon 
the richeſt provinces of the Grecian empire, thoſe fertile 
countries that lay upon the coaſts of the Euxine ſea, and 
ſubjected them to their yoke, while they impoveriſhed 
and exhauſted the reſt by perpetual incurfions, and by the 
moſt ſevere and unmercitul exactions. The Greeks were 
not able to oppoſe this impetuous torrent of proſperous 
ambition. Their force was weakened by inteſtine diſ- 
cords, and their treaſures were exhauſted to fuch a degree 
as rendered them incapable of raiſing new troops, or of 
paying the armies they had already in their ſervice, _ 
II. The Saracens in Spain oppoſed the. progreſs of the 
goſpel in a different, yet ſtill more pernicious, way. They 
uſed all forts of methods to allure the Chriſtians into the 
profeſſion of mahometaniſm ; + alliances of marriage, ad- 
vantageous contracts, flattering rewards, were employed to 
ſeduce them with too much ſucceſs ; for great numbers 
fell into theſe fatal ſnares, and apoſtatized from the truth 
J. And theſe allurements would nave, undoubtedly, 
ſill continued to ſeduce multitudes of Chriſtians from the 
boſom of the church, had not the face of affairs been 
| Changed in Spain by the victorious arms of the kings of 
Arragon and Caſtile, and more eſpecially FERDINAND I; 
for theſe princes, whoſe zeal for Chriſtianity was equal to 
their military courage, defeated the Saracens in ſeveral 
battles, and deprived them of a great part of their terri- 
tories and poſſeſſions [i]. „ 

The number of thoſe among the Danes, Hungarians, 
and other European nations, who retained their prejudices 

in favour of the idolatrous religion of their anceſtors, was, 
as yet, very conſiderable; and they perſecuted, with the 
| utmoſt cruelty, the-neighbouring nations, and alſo ſuch 


[+] Jo. HENR. HoTTiNGERI Hiftor. Ecclefiaft. Sec. xi. & ii. p. 
. —MIchAEL GEDDEs's Hiftory of the Expuljion of the Moriſcoes 
| Out of Spain, which is to be found in the Miſcellaneous Tracts of that 
Author, tom. i. p. 104. | 
{?] For an account of theſe wars between the firſt Chriſtian kings 
of Pain and the Mahometans or Moors, ſee the Spaniſh hiſtories of 
Jo. Mariana and Jo, FERRERA. 
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their Chriſtian ſubjects, whom they robbed, *plundered, © E N N. 
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E N 1. Of their ſellow- citizens as had embraced the goſpel; : To 
XI. put a ſtop to this barbarous perſecution, Chriſtian ! princes 
Dar. exerted their zeal in a terrible manner, proclaiming capital 
” puniſhment againſt; all-who perſiſted in the worſhip. of the 

Pagan deities. This dreadful ſeverity coutributed much 

ou towards the extirpation of paganiſm, than the ex- 
hortations and inſtructions of ignorant miſſionaries, who 

were unacquainted with the true nature of the goſpel, and 
diſhongured its pure and holy doctrines by their licentiou 

lives, and their ſuperſtitious. practices. 0 

The Pruffians, Lithuanianss Sclavonians, Qhottiti, 1 

ſeveral other nations, who dwelt in the lower parts of 

Germany, and lay {til} groveling in the darkneſs of paganiſm, 
continued to vex the Chriſtians, who lived in their.neigh- 
bourhood, by. perpetual acts of hoſtility and violence, by 

frequent incurſions into their territories, and by putting 

numbers . en to death in the moſt innumaa man. 
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Cancerning ibe ſtate of letters and philoſophy during this 


century. 


I. HH E declining condition of the Grecian empire was 
fatal to the progreſs of letters and philoſophy. Its 
glory and power diminiſhed from day to day under the in- 
ſults and uſurpations of the Turks and Saracens; and 
while the empire ſuffered by theſe attacks from without, 
it was conſumed gradually by the internal peſtilence of 
civil diſcord, by frequent ſeditions and conſpiracies, and 
by thoſe violent revolutions which ſhook from time to 


XI. 
PAR T II. 


The ſtate of 
learning a- 
mong the 
Greeks, 


time the imperial throne, and were attended with the ſud- 


den fall and elevation of thoſe that held the reins of govern- 
ment [a]. So many foreign invaſions, ſo many internal 
troubles, ſo many emperors dethroned, deprived the politi- 
cal body of its ſtrength and conſiſtence, broke in upon the 
public order, rendered all things precarious, and, dejecting 
the ſpirits of the nation, damped the fire of genius, and 
diſcouraged the efforts of literary ambition, There were, 
| however, ſome emperors, ſuch as ALEXIUs ComMNENUs, 


wo ſeemed to cheriſh and encourage the drooping ſciences, 


and whoſe zeal was ſeconded by ſeveral prelates who were 
Willing to lend a ſupporting hand to the cauſe of letters. 
The controverſies alſo that ſubſiſted between the Greeks 
and Latins, obliged the former, amidſt all their diſad- 
vantages, to a certain degree of application to ſtudy, and 
prevented them from abandoning entirely the culture of 
the ſciences. And hence it is, that we find among the 
reeks of this century ſome writers, at leaſt, who have 
deſerved well of the republic of letters. 


- a! The ſentence which begins with the words ſo many foreign, 
2 ends with the words literary ambition, is added by the tranſlator 
render the connexion with what follows more evident. 
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CENT, II. We pals in ſilence the poets, rhetoricians, and phi, 
XI. lologiſts of this century, who were neither highly eminent, 
ParTH. nor abſolutely contemptible. Among the writers of 
The princi- hiſtory, Leo the grammarian, JOHN SCYLIZEs, Caper. 
pal Greek NUS, and a few others deferve to be mentioned with a cer. 
writers. tain degree of approbation ; notwithſtanding the partiality 
with which they are chargeable, and the zeal they difcover 

for many of the fabulous records of their nation, But 

the greateſt ornament of the republic of letters at this time, 

was MicHAEL PSELLUs, a man illuſtrious in every re 

ſpect, and deeply verſed in all the various kinds of eru- 

dition that were known in this age. This great man 
recommended warmly to his countrymen the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, and particularly the ſyſtem of ArtsToTL, 

which he embelliſhed and illuſtrated in ſeveral learned 

and ingenious productions [5], If we turn our eyes to- 

_ wards the Arabians, we ſhall find that they ſtill retained a 

high degree of zeal for the culture of the ſciences ; as ap- 

pears evidently from the number of Phyſicians, mathema- 

ticians, and aſtronomers, who flouriſhed among them in 

this century [e]. ”” Fe 


| The fate of III. The arts and ſciences ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, 
—_ inthe to revive in the weſt, among the clergy, at leaſt, and the 


monaſtic orders; they were not indeed cultivated by any 
other ſet of men, and the nobility, if we except ſuch of 
them as were deſigned to fill certain eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
or had voluntarily devoted themſelves to a religious ſoli⸗ 
tude, treated all ſorts of learning and erudition with in- 
difference and contempt. The ſchools of learning foutiſh- 
ed in ſeveral parts of Itah about the year 1050; and of 
the Italian doctors, who acquired a name by their wrlt- 
ings or their academical leſſons, ſeveral removed afterwards 
into France, and particularly into Normandy, where. they 
inſtructed the youth, who had conſecrated themſelves to 
the ſervice of the church [4]. The French alſo, though 
they acknowledge their obligations to the learned [talians 
who ſettled in their provinces, yet give us, at the ſame 


f [3] Leo ALLarT1vs, Diatriba de Pſellis, p. 14. edit. Fabricii. 
Lc] ELMACINI Hifloria Saracen. p. 281.— Jo. HE NR. HoT TIR 

GERI Hiftor, Eccleſ. Sec. Xi. p. 449. 5 88 Þþ | 
la] See MuRATORI Antiquitates Ital. medii awi, tom. iii. p. 971 
w=GIANNONE, Hiſtoire de Naples, tom. ii. p. 148. nn BY 
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without any foreign ſuccours, cultivated the ſciences, and 
contributed not a little to the advancement of letters in 


in different parts of that kingdom, which were in the 
| maſters, and the multitude of diſciples that reſorted to 


dition, that the liberal arts and ſciences were cultivated 
in France, which abounded with learned men, while the 


of ignorance and darkneſs, For RoBERT, king of France, 
ſon and ſucceſſor of HuGn Carer, diſciple of the famous 
| G:RBERT, afterwards SILVESTER II, and the great pro- 
| teftor of the ſciences, and friend of the learned, reigned 
ſo early as the year 1031 [/], and exerted upon all oc- 
caſions the moſt ardent zeal for the reſtoration of letters ; 


provinces of Sicily, Apulia, Calabria, and other ſouthern 
parts. of /taly, were indebted, for the introduction of the 
ſciences among them, to the Normans, who became their 
maſters, and who brought} with them from France the 
knowledge of letters to a people that ſat benighted in the 
darkeſt ignorance, To the Normans alſo was due the re- 


queror, a prince of uncommon ſagacity and genius, and the 
| great Mæcenas of his time, upon his acceſſion to the 
throne of England in the year 1066, engaged, by the moſt 
aluring ſolicitations, a conſiderable number of learned 


new dominions, and exerted his moſt zealous endeavours 
to diſpel that ſavage ignorance, that is always a ſource of 
nnumerable evils [>]. The reception of Chriſtianity had 


le] Hiſtoire Litteraire de la France, tom. vii. at the Introduction. 
Du BouLav, Hift. Academ. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 355.—LE BEUF, Dif. 
| ſur] Etat des Sciences en France depuis la mort du Roi Robert, which 
is publiſhed among his Diſſertations ſur I Hiftoire Ecclefiaftique et Ci- 
vile de Pariſ. tom. 11, part I. | | 

i? [f] RokERT died in the year 1031, after a reign of thirty - 


| five years. 


1 Darier; Hiſtoire de la France, tom. iii. p. 58. Du BouLAT, 


cadem. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 636 | 
i N. 1. p. 636. et paſſum. . 
4] See Hit Litter. de la France, tom. viii. p. 171. — The Engliſh, 
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time, a conſiderable liſt of their own countrymen, who, c EN 7. 


XI. 


PazT II. 


this century ; they mention alſo ſeveral ſchools erected 
higheſt reputation, both on account of the fame of their 


them [e]. And, indeed, it is certain beyond all contra- 


greateſt part of Italy lay as yet covered with a thick cloud 


nor were his generous efforts without ſucceſs [g]. The 


ſtoration of letters in England, WILLIAM the Con- 


men from Normandy, and other countries, to ſettle in his 
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pened in ſe- 
veral places. 


The Internal HISTORY of the CHunxcn. 
poliſhed and civilized, in an extraordinary manner, the 
rugged minds of the valiant Normans; for thoſe fierce 
warriors, who, under the darkneſs of paganiſm, had mani. 
feſted the utmoſt averſion to all branches of knowledge 
and every kind of inſtruction, diſtinguiſhed themſelves, 
after their converſion,” by their ardent application to the 
ſtudy of religion and the purfuit of learning. em 
IV. This vehement defice of knowledge, that increaſed 
from day to day, and became, at length, the predominant 
paſſion of the politeſt European nations, produced many 
happy effects. To it, more particularly, we muſt attri- 


bute the conſiderable: number of public ſchools that were 


opened in various places, and the choice of more able and 
eminent maſters, than thoſe, who had formerly ' preſided 
in the ſeminaries of learning. Towards the concluſion 
of the preceding age, there were no ſchools in Europe but 
thoſe which belonged to monaſteries, or epiſcopal reſidences, 
nor were there any other maſters, except the Benediclne 
monks, to inſtruct the youth in the principles of ſacred 
and profane erudition. But, not long after the commenct- / 
ment of this century, the face of things was totally chang- 
ed, and that in a manner the moſt advantageous to the 
cauſe of letters. In many cities of France and Itah, learn- 
ed men, both among the clergy and laity, undertook the 
weighty and important charge of inſtructing the youth, 
and ſacceeded much better in this worthy undertaking 
than the monks had done, not only by comprehending in 
their courſe of inſtruction more. branches of knowledge 
than the monaftic doctors were acquainted with, but 


alſo by teaching in a better method, and with more per- 


ſpicuity and ſucceſs, many of the ſame branches of ſcience, 
which the others had taught before them. The mol 
eminent of theſe new maſters. were ſuch-as had either 
travelled into Spain with a view to ſtudy in the ſchools of 
the Saracens (which was extremely cuſtomary in this 49. 
among thoſe that were ambitious of a diſtinguiſhed reps 
tation for wiſdom and knowledge) or had improved thel 
ſtock of erudition and philoſophy by a diligent and atten 


ſays MaTTHEw PARIS, were ſo illiterate and ignorant before the n. 
'of WILLIAM the Conqueror, that a man, wwho under/lood the princiß 
of grammar, was univerſally looked upon as a prodigy of learnmg: 
| 1 5 | — tile 
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tive peruſal of the writings of the Arabians, of which a C EN T. 
great number were tranſlated into Latin. For with theſe XI. 
foreign ſuccours, they were enabled to teach philoſophy, Þ a * H. 
mathematics, phyſic, aſtronomy, and the other ſciences 
that are connected with them, in a much more learned 
and ſolid manner, than the monks, or ſuch as had re- 
ceived their education from them alone. The ſchool of 
Salernum, in the kingdom of Naples, was renowned above 
all others for the ſtudy of phyſic in this century, and vaſt 
numbers crowded thither from all the provinces of Europe 
to receive inſtruction in the art of healing: but the me- 
dical precepts, which rendered- the doctors of Salernum ſo 
famous, were all derived from the writings of the Arabians, 
| or from the ſchools of the Saracens in Spain and Africa 
[i]. It was alſo from the ſchools and writings of the 
Arabian ſages, that the abſurd and puerile tricks of divi- 
nation, and the cuſtom of foretelling future events from 
the poſition of the ſtars, the features of the face, and the 
lines of the hand, derived their origin. Theſe ridiculous 
practices, proceeding from ſo reſpectable a ſource,and more- 
over adapted to fatisfy the idle curioſity of impatient 
mortals, were carried on in all the European nations; and 
in proceſs of time the pretended ſciences of aftrology 
and divination acquired the higheſt reputation and au- 


thority. 


ee ſeven liberal arts, as they were now Meſs wins 18 
6 the greateſt part of the ſchools, that wers erected that were 
In this century for the education of youth. The firſt tavght in 
ſage of theſe ſciences was grammar, which was followed Ts 
lucceflively by rhetoric,” and logie. When the diſciple, 

| having learned theſe three branches, which were generally 
known by the name of trivium, extended his ambition 
farther, and was deſirous of new improvement in the 
ſciences, he was conducted ſlowly through the guzdrivium 
[#] to the very ſummit of literary fame. But this method 


F [i] MURATORI Antiq, Ital. tom. iii. p. 93 5. — GlAN NONE, Hit. 
e Naples, tom. ii. p- 151,—FREIND's Hiflory of Phyſic.—It is well 
hs that the famous precepts of the ſchool of Salernum, for the 
Prelervation of health, were compoſed, in this century, at the requeſt 
of the king of England. | 8 
s U The trivium was a term invented in the times of barbar- 
| 9 Expreſs the three ſciences that were firſt learned in the ſchools, 
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&ENT. of teaching, which had been received in all the weſten 


XI. 


»* 


ſchools, was confiderably changed towards the latter end 


PAR r in of this century. For as the ſcience of logic, under which 


metaphyſics were in part comprehended, received new de. 
grees of perfection from the deep meditations and the af 
duous induſtry of certain acute thinkers, and was taught 
with more detail and ſubtilty than in former times, the 
greateſt part of the ſtudious youth became ſo enamoure 
of this branch of philoſophy, as to abandon grammar, 
Thetoric, and all the other liberal arts, that they might 
conſecrate their whole time to the diſcuſſion of logiei 


queſtions and the purſuit of metaphyſical ſpeculations 


Nor was this ſurprizing, when we conſider, that, according 
to the opinion which now prevailed in the republic of le. 
ters, a man who was well verſed in dialecbics, i. e. in lo 
gical and metaphyſical knowledge, was reputed ſufficienth 
learned, and was ſuppoſed to ſtand in need of no othe | 


branches of erudition [IJ. Hence that contempt of lat 


guages and eloquence, of the more elegant ſciences, ail 


_ wiz. Crammar, rhetoric, and logic; and the ſchools, in which thel 


ſciences alone were taught, were called triviales. The quadrivun 


.* 


comprehended the four mathematical ſciences, wiz. Arithmetic, muſi 
geometry, and afirono | 


MM 3 ; q - 

LI] See BovLay, 55. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 408, 409. 511, zu. 

—- This is too likely to become the prevailing taſte even in our times 

but it is an ancient taſte, as we may eaſily perceive by caſting an eſt 

upon the literary hiſtory of the eleventh century. And to confi 

ſtill farther the truth of that vulgar ſaying, that there is nothing r 

under the ſun, we ſhall quote the following paſſage from the Maul 

gicum of JohN of prin 4 a writer of no mean abilities, lib. 1. ca 
a 


Nl. p. 741. edit. Lugdun. Bat. 1639. Poetæ, Hiftoriographi, habebate 
tur infames, et fi quis incumbebat laboribus antiguorum, notabatu i 
von modo aſello Arcadiæ tardior, ſed obtuſior plumbo wel lapide, on 
"Bus erat in riſum. Suis enim, aut magiſiri ſui, quiſquis incumbebat ir 
ewentis.—Fiebant ergo ſummi repente philoſophi : nam qui illiteruti 


accęſſerat, fere non morabatur in ſcholis ulterius quam eo curricula tin. 


Poris, quo avium pulli plumeſcuni.— Sed quid docebant novi Gocke 
Jui plus ſomniorum, quam vigiliarum in ſcrutinio pbiloſopbic conjur 
ferant ? Ecce nova fiebant omnia: innovabatur grammatica, mn, 
batur dialectica, contemnebatur rhetorica, et novas totius quadr * 
Dias, ewacuatis priorum regulis, de ipfius pbiloſopbiæ adyti jou 
bent. Solam convenientiam, five rationem loguchantur, argument 
onabat in ore omnium—ac ineptum nimis aut rude et a philaſopho al 


» | 1 Ul- 
num, impoſſibile credebatur convenienter et ad rationis not man 5 
quam dicere aut facere, niſi convenientis et rationis 77110 exprej 


erat inſerta, Many more paflages of this nature are to be found 


this author. 


te 
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the finer arts, which ſpread its baneful influence through c E N r. 
the Latin provinces ; and hence that barbariſm and pedan- XI. . 
I tic ſophiſtry that diſhonoured, in. ſucceeding ages, the re- PAR v ns 
public of letters, and corrupted, in a moſt hideous manner, 
the noble ſimplicity of true theology, and the pureſt ſyſtems 
of philoſophical wiſdom. 0 
VI. The philoſophy of the Latins, in this century, was Pialectic or 
zblolutely confined within the circle of dialectics; while logic in high 
the other philoſophical ſciences were ſcarcely known by Pute. 
name m]. This dialectic, indeed, was miſerably dry and 
barren, as long as it was drawn from no other ſource than 
the ten categories falſly attributed to St. AUGUSTIN, or 
from the explications of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy com- 
poſed by PoRPHYRY and AVERROES. Theſe, however, 
were the only guides which the ſchools had to follow in 
the beginning of this century; nor had the public teachers 
either genius or courage enough, to enlarge the ſyſtem, 
or to improve upon the principles, of theſe dictators in 
philoſophy, whoſe authority was treated as infallible, and 
their productions, for a long time, regarded as perfect, to 
the great detriment of true ſcience, But about the year 
1050, the face of philoſophy began to change, and the 
ſcience of logic aſſumed a new aſpect. + This revolution 
began in France, where ſeveral of the books of ARISTOTLE 
had been brought from the ſchools of the Saracens in 
Spain, and it was effected by a ſet of men highly renown- 
ed for their abilities and genius, ſuch as BERENGER, 
ROSCELLINUS, HILDEBERT, and after them by GILBERT 


In] We ſhall, indeed, find many, in the records of this century, 
honoured with the title of Philoſophers. Thus we hear of MANE- 
Corpus the Philoſopher, ADALARDUS the Philoſopher, Sc. But 


we muſt not attribute to the term Philaſopher, when applied to theſe 
he grammarians, the ſenſe which it bore among the ancient Greeks and 
u. Latins, and which it ſtill bears in our times. In the ſtyle of, what 


we call, the middle age, every man of learning, of whatever kind his 
erudition might be, was called a philoſopher, and this title was alſo 
| Even to the interpreters of ſcripture, though that ſett of men were, 


T generally ſpeaking, deſtitute of true philoſophy. See the Chronicon 
e alernitanum in MURATOR1 Scriptor. rerum Italicar. tom. ii. part 
* A cap. CXX1V. p. 265. where we are told, that in the tenth century, 
3 in which the ſciences were almoſt totally extinguiſhed in Ttaly, there 
ef Were XXX11 philoſophers at Benevento. We learn, however, by what 
; q ollows, that theſe philoſophers were partly grammarians, and partly 


perlons, who were more or leſs verſed in certain liberal arts. 
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eminent logicians, though they followed the Stagirite y 
their guide, took nevertheleſs the liberty to illuſtrate a 
model anew his philoſophy, and to extend it far beyond 
its ancient limits, | ee ö ME 
VII. The philoſophers of this age, who were moſt fi. 
mous for their zealous and ſucceſsful endeavours to in- 
prove the ſcience of logic and accommodate. it to genen 
_ uſe, were LANFRANC, an Italian by birth, who was abby 
of St. STEPHENS at Caen, in Normandy, and was calle: 
from thence, by WILLIAM the Conqueror, to the fee of 
Canterbury, ANSELM his ſucceſſor, and Opo, whole lif 
promotion was the biſhopric of Cambray. LanFeaxc 
Was ſo deeply veried-in this ſcience, that he was common- 
ly called the Dialectician; and he employed with giet 
dexterity the ſubtilties of logic in the controverſy which 
was carried on between him and the learned BERENOER, 
againſt whom he maintained the real preſence of CHRIST 
body and blood in the holy ſacrament. AnsELM, ina 
very learned dialogue De Grammatico, throws much light 
upon the darkneſs and perplexity in which the ſcience of 
logic had lain ſo long involved; and among other thing, 
inveſtigates, with no ſmall ſagacity, the nature of ſub/lan, 
and mode or quality, in order to convey juſter notions of 
theſe metaphyſical entities than had been hitherto enter- 
tained [ny]. This great prelate, who ſhone with a diftin- 
guiſned luſtre in ſeveral branches of literature both ſacred 
and profane, was the firſt of the Latin doors who diſpel- 
ed the clouds of ignorance and obicurity that hung oder 
the important ſciences of metaphy/ic and natural theology, & 
appears from two books of his compoſition, wherein tht 
truths concerning the deity, which are deducible from the 
mere light of nature, are enumerated and explained wit 
a degree of ſagacity, which could not well be expected 
from a writer of this century. He was the inventor of 
that famous argument, vulgarly and erroneouſly attributed 
to DESCARTES, which demonſtrates the exiſtence of God 
from the idea of an infinitely perfect Being naturally im- 
planted in the mind of man, and which is to be found, 


Ia] This dialogue is to be found in the works of ANSELM) pub- 


liked by father GERBERON, tom. i. p. 143. 
5 Fa CE without 
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ithout exception, in the breaſt of every mortal. . The CE N T. 

Folidity of this argument was, indeed, called in queſtion, F | 

Almoſt as ſoon as it was propoſed, by GAuxILo, a French 
onk, whoſe objections were anſwered by ANSELM, in a 

treatiſe profeſſedly written for that purpoſe [o]. Opo, the 

third reſtorer of logic whom we mentioned above, taught 

that ſcience with the greateſt applauſe, and illuſtrated it 

Win three learned productions, which have not ſurvived the 

ruins of time [p]. SIN OE 

VIII. The reſtoration of logic was immediately follow- Diſputes x- 

ed by a vehement diſpute between its reſtorers and patrons, s the 

concerning the object of that ſcience; ſuch was the term Neninalife 

employed by the contending parties. This controverſy, and Realiſts. 

which was long agitated in the ſchools, was in its nature 

Jextremely trivial and unimportant; but, conſidered in its 

conſequences, it became a very ſerious and weighty 

affair; ſince the diſputants on boch ſides made uſe of their 

reſpective opinions in explaining the doctrines of religion, 

and reciprocally loaded each other with the moſt odious 

invectives and the moſt opprobrious accuſations. In one 


[0] Gavunito's Treatiſe is to be found in the works of ANSELM, | 
with the anſwer of that learned prelate. & As ANSELM makes | 
ſuch a ſhining figure in the literary hiſtory of England, it will not be | 
improper to add here a more ample account of his character and writ. _ 
ings than that which is given by Dr. Mos HEIM. His life and 
manners were without reproach, though his ſpiritual ambition ex- 
poſed him juſtly to cenſure. His works are divided into three pants. 

The firſt contains his dogmatical tracts, and begins with a diſcourſe 
concerning the Exiſtence of God, the Divine Attributes, and the Trin- 
| ty. This diſcourſe is called Monologia, becauſe it is drawn up in the 
form of a ſoliloquy. In this firſt part of the works of ANSELM, 
there are many curious reſearches upon ſubjects of a very diflicuit « 
and myſterious nature, . ſuch as the Fall of Satan, the Reaſon why 
Gol created Man, the doctrine of Original Sin, and the Manner of 


h is Communication to ADAM's Pojterity, the Liberty of the Will, and the 
0 Canfſtency of Freedom æuith the Divine Preſcience, The ſecond and 
f ; 1 parts of the writings of this eminent prelate contain his praéti- 
1 al and devotional performances, ſuch as Homilies, Poems, Prayers, &c. 
| and his Letters, which are divided into four books. 

d [}] The titles of theſe three treatiſes, are as follows: De Soßhiſta, 


4g complexionibus, De Re et Ente. The learned HERIMAN, in his Mar- 

by : reflaurationis Abbatie Sti. Martini Tornacenſis, which is publiſh- 

of 0; ACHERIUS'S ¶icilegium Scriptor. Veter. tom. 11. p. 889. peaks 

4 O in the following honourable manner: Cu Oao ſeptem {ber 

bro i Ia ON Peritus, pracipue tamen in dialectica eminevat, et 
# Maxime clericarum frequentia eum expetevat, 
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ſucceeding ages, and produced often unhappy contentions 
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or dialectic had for its eſſential object the conſideration 9 
uni ver ſals in their various relations and points of compaj, 
ſon, ſince particular and individual things, being liahls 
to change, could not be the objects of a ſure and immu 
able ſcience. But the great queſtion was, whether thel 
univerſals,which came within the ſphere. of logical inquiries 
belonged to the claſs of real things, or to that of mer 
denominations © One ſet of theſe ſubtile diſputants main; 
tained that wuniverſals were undoubted realities, and ſupport: 
ed their hypotheſis by the authority of PLaTo, Boeriny, 
and other ancient ſages; the other affirmed, that the 
were mere words and outward denominations, and plead- 
ed in behalf of their cauſe the. reſpectable ſuffrages d 
ARISTOTLE and PoRPHYRY, The former were calle 
Realiſts on account of their doctrine, and the latter No- 
minaliſts for the ſame reaſon, Each of the contending 
parties were, in proceſs of time, ſubdivided into variow 
ſects, on account of the different ways in which many ex. 
plained the doctrine that was the badge and charaQeriſti 
of their ſect [q]. This controverſy made a prodigiow 
noiſe in all the ſchools throughout Europe during many 


and animoſities between philoſophers and divines. Some 
are of opinion, that it derived its origin from the diſputes 
that were carried on between BERENGER, and his advets 


| [9] The learned Bxucxzs, in his HiftoriaCriticaPhiloſophie, tow 


and enlarges a good deal upon the nature and circumſtances of thi 
logical conteſt; he alſo mentions the various writers, who hate 
made this ſect and its doctrine the object of their reſearches. Among 
theſe writers, the principal was JOHN SALABERT, preſbyter in the 
dioceſe of Agen, who publiſhed at Paris, in the year 1651, in 6 
a treatiſe entitled, Philoſophia Nominalium Vindicata. This book 
which is extremely rare, has been ſeen by none of the authors who 
have written profeſſedly concerning the ſect of the Nominaliſts. A 
copy of it, taken from the manuſcript in the French king's library, 
was communicated to me, from which it appears, that SALABERT, 
who was certainly a very acute and ingenious logician, employed his 
labour rather in defending the doctrine of the Nominaliſts than u 
giving an accurate account of their ſe&. There are, however, {* 
ral things to be found in his book, which are far from being genera] 
known, even among the learned, 1 


; | ſaries; 
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arles, concerning the euchariſt [r]; a notion which, CENT, 
though 1t be advanced without authority, is yet, by no 1 XI. _ 
Ineans, deſtitute of probability, ſince the hypotheſis of the * * * © © 
Nominaliſts might be very ſucceſsfully employed in de- 

fending the doctrine of BERENGER, concerning the ſacra- 

ment of the Lord's ſupper. | . 

IX. The ſect of the Nominaliſts had for their chief a certain 

perſon called Jonx, who, on account of his logical ſubtilty, 

was ſurnamed the Sophiſt, which is the only circumſtance 

we know of his hiſtory [s]. His principal diſciples were 

ROBERT of Paris, ROSCELIN of Compiegne, and ARNOUL 

of Laon, who propagated his doctrine with induſtry and 

ſucceſs, to whom we may add, with ſome probability, 
RaiMBERT, the maſter of a famous ſchool at Liſſe in 

Flanders, who is ſaid, according to the quibbling humour 

of the times, to have read NOMINAL logic to his diſciples, 

while Obo, whom we have already had occaſion to men- 

tion, in tructed his ſcholars in REALITY [ft]. The moſt 

enowned of all the zomnal philoſophers of this age was 

RosCELIN ; and hence it is that many have conſidered him 


2 11 


[7] Du BovLar, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 443.—GERH. 
dv Bots, Hiftor. Ecclefiaſe Pariſ. tom. 1. p. 770. 

[s] This account we have from the unknown author of the Frag- 
mentum Hiſtoria Francie a Roberto rege ad mortem Philippi I, which 
Is publiſhed in DU CHESNE's Scriptores Hiſtoriæ Francice, tom iv. 
p. 90. whoſe words are as follows: In Dialectica hi potentes extite- 
ruat Sophiſtæ, Johannes, qui artem Sophiſticam wocalem eſſe diſſeruit, 
xco—DuU BOULAY (Hiftor. Academ. Pariſ. tom. 1. p. 443. et 612.) 
onjectures, that this JohN the Sophiſt was the ſame perſon with 
JOuN of Chartres, ſurnamed the Deaf, who was firſt phylician to 
HENRY I, king of France, and had acquired a high degree of renown. 
dy his genius and erudition. The ſame author (p. 377.) tells us, 
mat JOHN had for his maſter, GlRalhus of Orleans, who was an 
incomparable poet and an excellent rhetorician, but he advances this 
'ithout any proof. MaBILLON, on the other hand, in his Aunal. 
benedict. tom. v. lib. Ixvii. $ Ixxviii. p. 261. ſuppoſes, that JOHN 
| ne Nominliit was the ſame perſon, who made known to ANSELM 
| * Hg of ROSCELINUS concerning the three perſons in the God- 
| It] The paſſage in the original is: Qui dialecticam clericis ſuis in 
och legebat, quum ODO in RE diſcipulis legeret. See HERIMAN+= 
"Us, Hiftor. reflaurationis Monafteri: Sti. Martini J. ornacenſ. in 

aCHERIL Spzcilegio Veter. Scriptor. tom. ii. p. 839. 
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2s the chief and founder of that ſect, and that he z; fi 
conſidered as ſuch by ſeveral learned men. 


CHAP. II. 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters 7 the church, and 
form of government, during this century, 


Ab the records of this century loudly complain dt 

the vices that reigned among the rulers of the 
church, and, in genera], among all the ſacerdotal order; 
they alſo deplore that univerſal decay of piety and (i 
cipline, that was the conſequence of this corruption in 
ſet of men, who were bound to ſupport, by their example 
their authority, and their inſtructions, the ſacred interek 
of religion and virtue. The weſtern biſhops were no ſoon 
elevated to the rank of dukes, counts, and nobles, and ei 
riched with ample territories, than they gave themfelre 
up entirely to the dominion of pleaſure and ambition, and 
wholly employed in diſplaying the magnificence of thei 
temporal ſtations, frequented the courts of princes, accon- 
panied always with a ſplendid train of attendants and d. 
meſtics [u]. The inferior orders of the clergy were ib 
licentious in their own way; few among them preſent! 
any remains of. piety and virtue, we might add, of (- 
cency and diſcretion. While their rulers were wallowly 
in luxury, and baſking in the beams of worldly pom 
and ſplendor, they were indulging themſelves, without ir 
leaſt ſenſe of ſhame, in fraudulent practices, in impure u 
laſcivious gratifications, and even in the commiſſion of ti 
moſt flagitious crimes. The Grecian clergy were font 
what leſs chargeable with theſe ſhocking irregularitie 
the calamities under which their country groaned impoſ 
a reſtraint upon their paſſions, and gave a check to ti 
licentiouſneſs. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe falutary F 


] See among other examples of this epiſcopal grandeur, that 
ADALBERT, in ADAM. Bremenſ. lib. iii. cap. xxiii. p. 38. lib. th 
cap. XXXV. p. 52. that of GUNTHER, in the Lectiones Antique of (i 
NISIUS, tom. 111. part I. p. 185. and that of MaNasSSES, n 
Muſeum Ttalicum of )LABILLON, tom. i. p. 114. Add to al th 
MURATORI 4ntrg. Ital. medii evi, tom. vi. p. 72. 
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ſtraints, there were few examples of piety and virtue to be 
found among them. 

II. The authority and luſtre of the Latin church, or, 
to ſpeak more properly, the power and dominion of the 
Roman pontifs, aroſe in this century to their higheſt period, 
though they aroſe by degrees, and had much oppoſition 
and many difficulties to conquer. In the preceding age 
the pontifs had acquired a great degree of authority in 
religious matters, and in every thing that related to the 
government of the church; and their credit and influence 

increaſed prodigiouſly towards the commencement of this 
| century. For then they received the pompous titles of 
maſters of the world, and popes, i. e. univerſal fathers ; they 
prefided alſo every where in the councils by their legates; 
aſſumed the authority of ſupreme arbiters in all contro- 
verſies that aroſe concerning religion or church diſcipline 


the encroachments and uſurpations of kings and princes. 


limits; for on the one hand, it was reſtrained by ſovereign 
| princes, that it might not arrogantly aim at civil domini- 
on; and on the other, it was oppoſed by the biſhops 
| themſelves, that it might not ariſe to a ſpiritual defpotiſm, 
and utterly deftroy the liberty and privileges of ſynods and 
councils 200. From the time of LEO IX, the popes em- 
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and maintained the pretended rights of the church againſt 


| Their authority, however, was confined within certain 


i ployed every method, which the moſt artful ambition could 
I 221i, to remove theſe limits, and to render their domi- 
+ nion both deſpotic and univerſal. They not only aſpired 


to the character of ſupreme legiſlators in the church, to an 


, unlimited juriſdiction over all ſynods and councils whether 
1 BY £nEral or provincial, to the ſole diſtribution of all eccle- 
mo laſtical honours and benefices as divinely authoriſed and 
a -Ppointed for that purpoſe, but they carried their inſolent 


i pretenſions ſo far as to give themſelves out for lords of the 
wo univerſe, arbiters of the fate of kingdoms and empires, and 
8 | | 


[x] The very learned Lauxoy (in his Aſertio contra Privilegi- 
um Sti Medardi, part II. cap. xxxi. opp. tom. iii., part II. p. 307.) 


al _ given us an accurate account of the eccleſiaſtical laws, and of 
1 i dom the letters of pope GRECORY VII; from which account it ap- 


. that GREGORY, ambitious as he was, did not pretend to a 
| Whreme and deſpotic authority in the church. 


8 2 ſupreme 
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were employed in forcing out of the hands of the Greek 


' princes, Nor did the biſhops, particularly thoſe of Franz 
and Germany, fit tamely filent under the papal yoke; 


the privileges of the church ; -but as many, ſeduced by 
the allurements of intereſt or the dictates of ſuperſtition, 


appear ſo ſurprizing that the popes aimed at univerſal empire, ff. 
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ſupreme rulers over the kings and princes of the earth, 
Before LEO IX, no pope was ſo enormouſly impudent 2 
to claim this unbounded authority, or to aſſume the power 
of transferring territories and provinces from their lapful 
poſſeſſors to new maſters. This pontif gave the examy|e 
of ſuch an amazing pretenſion to his holy ſucceſſors, by 
granting to the Normans, who had ſettled in Itah, the 
lands and territories which they had already uſurped, or 


and Saracens [x]. The ambition, however, of the aſpir- 
ing popes was oppoſed by the emperors, the kings of 
France, by WILLIAM the Conqueror, who was now feat- 
ed on the throne of England, and was the boldeſt affertor 
of the rights and privileges of royalty againſt the high 
claims of the apoſtolic fee [y], and alſo by ſeveral othe 


many of them endeavoured to maintain their rights and 


ſacrificed their liberties, and yielded to the pontifs. Hence 


[x] See GauFR. MALATERRA Hist. Sicula, lib. i. cap. xiv. ). 
553. tom. v. Scriptor. Ital. MURATORII. The tranſlator has 
here incorporated the note [S] of the original into the text. 

[y] See EADMERI Hiſtoria nowvorum, lib. 1. p. 29. which is pub- 
liſhed at the end of the works of ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbuy. 
It is proper to obſerve here, that if it is true on the one hand, that 
WILLIAM the Conqueror oppoſed, on many occaſions, with the ut 
moſt vehemence and zeal the growing power of the Roman pontils 
and of the aſpiring biſhops ; it is no leſs certain, on the other, tha, 
to accompliſh his ambitious views, he, like many other Europeal 
princes, had recourſe to the influence of the pontifs upon the minds 
of the multitude, and thereby nouriſhed and encouraged the pri 
and ambition of the court of Rome. For while he was preparing 
things for his expedition into Exgland, he ſent ambaſſadors to poſt 
ALEXANDER II, zz order (as MAT THE PaRis ſays, Hiſt. Maia 
lib. i. p. 2.) fo have his undertaking approved and juſtified by 22 
cal authority; and the pope, having conſiderered the claims of the ell. 
tending parties, ſent a STANDARD ro WILLIAM as the omen 9 
approaching royalty. It is highly probable, that the Normans in 1 
had made the ſame humble requeſt to LEO IX, and demanded I 
confirmation both of the poſſeſſions they had acquired, and of thoſ 


they deſigned to uſurp. And when we conſider all this, it wy 
in 


2.29 ee» _ m=y7 an 4 . a> ace. 


they were encouraged to this by the mean ſubmiſſions and ſerv 
homage of the European princes, | | 
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it happened, that theſe imperious lords of the church, c E N T. 

though they did not entirely gain their point, nor ſarisfy 2 1 

to the full their raging ambition, yet obtained vaſt aug- * 

mentations of power, and extended their authority from 

day to day. es | 5 | | 
III. The ſee of Rome, after the death of SILVESTER II, 

which happened in the year 1003, was filled ſucceſſively 

by JohN XVII, Jonx XVIII, and SerRG1vs IV, none 

of whoſe pontificates were diſtinguiſhed by any memora- 

ble events; it is, however, proper to obſerve, that theſe 

| three popes were confirmed in the ſee of Rome by the ap- 

probation and authority of the emperors, under whoſe 

reign they were elected to that high dignity, BENEDICT 

VIII, who was raiſed to the pontificate in the year 1012, 

being obliged by his competitor GREGORY to leave Rome, 

fled into Germany for ſuccour, and threw himſelf at the 4 

feet of HENRY II, by whom he was re-inſtated in the 

Apoltolic chair, which he poſſeſſed in peace until the year 

1024, It was during his pontificate, that thoſe famous 

Normans, who make ſuch a ſhining figure in hiſtory, 

came into Italy, and reduced ſeveral of its richeſt provinces 

under their dominion. BENEDICT was ſucceeded by his 

| brother JOHN XIX, who ruled the church until the year 

1033. The five pontifs we have now been mentioning 

were not chargeable with diſhonouring their high ſtation 

by that licentiouſneſs and immorality that rendered fo 

| many of their ſucceſſors infamous; their lives were vir 

tuous; at leaſt, their conduct was decent. But their ex- 

amples had little effect upon BENEDIC TH IX, a moſt aban- 

doned profligate, and a wretch capable of the moſt horrid 

crimes, whoſe flagitious conduct drew upon him the juſt 

reſentment of the Romans, who, in the year 1038, de- 

graded him from his office. He was afterwards indeed 

reſtored, by the emperor CoNnRAD, to the papal chair; 

but, inſtead of learning circumſpection and prudence from 

his former diſgrace, he grew ſtill more ſcandalous in his 

life and manners, and ſo provoked the Roman people by 

his repeated crimes, that they depoſed him a ſecond time 

A D. 1044, and elected in his place JoHN biſhop of 

Sabina, who aſſumed the name of SILVESTER III. A- 

bout three months after this new revolution, the relations 

and adherents of BENE DIC T roſe up in arms, drove SYL- 
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VESTER out of the city, and reſtored the degraded pontif 
to his forfeited honours, which, however, he did not enjo 
long; for, perceiving that there was no poſſibility of ap- 
peaſing the reſentment of the Romans, he ſold the ponti. 
ficate to JohN GRATIAN, arch- preſpyter of Rome, who 
took the name of GREGORY VI. Thus the church had, 
at the ſame time, two chiefs, SYLVESTER and GRECORV, 
whoſe rivality was the occaſion of much trouble and con- 
fuſion, This conteſt was terminated in the year 1046, in 
the council held at Satri by the emperor HENRY III, who 
ſo ordered matters, that BENEDIC T, GREGORY, and 
SYLVESTER were declared unworthy of the pontificate, 
and SUVIDGER, biſhop of Bamberg, was raiſed to that digni- 
ty, which he enjoyed for a ſhort time under the title of 
CLEmenT II [z]. | 1 
IV. After the death of CLEMENT II, which happened 


in the year 1047, BENEDICT IX, though twice degraded, 


aimed anew at the papa! dignity, and accordingly forced 
himſelf into St. PETER's: chair for the third time. But 
the year following he was obliged to ſurrender the ponti- 


ficate to Poppo, biſhop of Brixen, known by the name 


of Damasus II, whom Henxy II elected pope in Germany, 
and ſent from thence into Italy to take poſſeſſion of that 
dignity. Upon the death of DAMAsus, who ruled the 
ſee of Reme but three and twenty days, the ſame emperor, 
in the diet held at Forms A. D. 1048, appointed BRUNO, 
biſhop of Toul, to ſucceed him in the pontificate. This 
prelate is known in the liſt of the popes by the name of 
LEO IX; and his private virtues, as well as his public act 
of zeal and piety in the government of the church, welt 
deemed meritorious enough to entitle him to a place among 


the ſaintly order. But if we deduce from theſe pretended 


virtues his vehement zeal for augmenting the opulence 
and authority of the church of Rome, and his laudable 
leverity in correcting and puniſhing certain enormous 


[z] In this compendious account of the popes, I have followed tht 
relations of FRANC1s and ANTHONY PAGI, PAPEBROCK, and 
thoſe of MURATORI, in his Annales ſtaliæ, perſuaded that the learns 
ed and judicious reader will juſtify my treating with the utmoſt col 
tempt, m_ BAaRONIUS and others have alledged in fayour of G8E- 
GORY-YL 


vices 
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vices [a], which were common among the clergy during 
his pontificate, there will remain little in the life and ad- 
miniſtration of this pontif, that could give him any pre- 
tenſion to ſuch a diſtinction. It is, at leaſt, certain, that 
many, who induſtriouſſy conceal or excuſe the numerous 
infirmities and failings of the pontifs, cenſure, with the 


| utmoſt freedom, the temerity and injuſtice of the meaſures 


he took towards the concluſion of his days. Such, among 
others, was the war which he inconſiderately entered into, 
in the year 1053, with the Normans, whoſe neighbour- 


| hood he did not like, and whom he was grieved to ſee in 


the poſſeſſion of Apulia, His temerity, indeed, was ſe- 


derived the bittereſt fruits, being taken priſoner by the 
enemy, and led captive to Benevento. Here diſmal reflexi- 
ons upon his unhappy fate preyed upon his ſpirits, and 


| threw him into a dangerous fit of ſickneſs ; ſo that after 


a year's impriſonment he was ſent to Rome, where he con- 
cluded his days on the 19th of April, A. D. 1054 [J. 
V. After the death of LEO the papal chair was filled, 
in the year 1055, by GEBHARD, biſhop of Eichſtadt, who 
aſſumed the name of VICTOR II, and, after governing the 
church about three years, was ſucceeded by STEPHEN IX, 
brother to GODFREY, duke of Lorrain, who died a few 
months after his election. Nothing memorable happened 
under the adminiſtration of theſe two pontifs. GERRARD, 
biſhop of Florence, who obtained the papacy A. D. 1058, 


and took the name of NicoLAs II, makes a greater figure 
in hiſtory than ſeveral of his predeceſſors [el. We paſs 


in ſilence Joan, biſhop of Veletri, who uſurped the pon- 
tincate, as alſo the title of BENEDIC T X, after the death 
of STEPHEN, and who was depoſed with ignominy, after 


In ſeveral councils, which he aſſembled in Italy, France, and 
*rmany, he propoſed rigorous laws againſt ſimony, ſodomy, inceſtu- 


dus and adulterous marriages; the cuſtom of carrying arms that was 


grown univerſal among the clergy ; the apoſtaſy of the monks, who 

abandoned their habit and renounced their profeſſion, &c. 

ALL See the Adta Sanctorum ad d. xix Aprilis, tom. iii. p. 642.— 
ft. Literaire de la France, tom. vii, p. 459.—GIANNONE Hift. de 
aples, tom. ii. p. 52. | | f 

F le] Beſides the accounts given of NIcoEAS II, by the writers of 
ge Papal hiſtory, there is a particular and accurate hiſtory of this pon- 


n drawn up by the Benedictine monks, in the Ef. Liter, de la France, 
tom. vii. P. 515. | 
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having poſſeſſed about nine months the dignity, to which 
he had no other title, than what he derived from lawleſs 
violence. Nicol As, upon the removal of this uſurper, 
aſſembled a council at Rome A. D. 1059, in which, among 
many ſalutary laws deſigned to heal the inveterate difor- 
ders that had afflicted the church, one remarkable decree 
was paſſed for changing the ancient form of electing the 
Roman pontif; this alteration was defigned to prevent 


the tumults and commotions which aroſe in Rome, and the 


factions which divided [taly, when a new pope was to be 


elected. The ſame pontif received the homage of the 


Normans, and ſolemnly created RoßERRT Gvuiscary 
duke of Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, on condition that he 
ſhould obſerve, as a faithful vaſlal, an inviolable allegiance 
to the Roman church, and pay an annual tribute in ac- 


knowledgement of his ſubjection to the apoſtolic ſee. By 


what authority NicoLAs confirmed the Norman prince in 
the poſſeſſion of theſe provinces, is more than we know; 
certain it is, that he had no ſort of property in the lands 


Which he granted fo liberally to the Normans, who held 


them already by the odious right of conqueſt [4], Per- 
haps the lordly pontif founded this right of ceſſion, upon 
the fictitious donation of ConsSTANTINE, which has been 
already taken notice of in the courſe of this hiſtory ; or, 


probably, ſeduced by the artful and ambitious ſuggeſtions 


of HILDEBRAND, who had himſelf an eye upon the ponti- 


ficate, and afterwards filled it, in effect, under the adopted 


name of GREGory VII, he imagined that, as CHRIS T's 


vicegerent, the Roman pontif was the king of kings, and 


had the whole univerſe for his domain. It is well known 


that HILDEBRANPD had a ſupreme aſcendant in the coun- 
ſels of Nicol As, and that the latter neither undertook 
nor executed any thing without his direction. Be that 


as it may, it was the feudal grant made to GuIsCARD by | 
this pope, that laid the foundation of the kingdom of Naples, 


or of the two Sicilies, and of the ſovereignty over that 
kingdom which the Roman pontifs conſtantly claim, and 
which the Sicilian monarchs annually acknowledge. 


[4] See MURATORI Annali d'Italia, tom. vi. p. 186,—BARONI- 
US Annal. ad A, 1060, 8 
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VI. Before the pontificate of NIcoLAs II, the popes 
were choſen not only by the ſuffrages of the cardinals, but 
alſo by thoſe of the whole Roman clergy, the nobility, 
the burgeſſes, and the aſſembly of the people. An elec- 
tion, in which ſuch a confuſed and jarring multitude was 
concerned, could not but produce continual factions, ani- 
moſities, and tumults. "Fo prevent theſe, as far as was 
poſſible, this artful and provident pontif had a law paſſed, 
by which the cardinals, as well preſbyters as biſhops, were 
empowered, upon a vacancy in the ſee of Rome, to elect 
a new pope, without any prejudice to the ancient privi- 
leges of the Roman emperors in this important matter [e]. 
Nor were the reſt of the clergy, with the burgeſſes and 
people, excluded from all part in this election, ſince their 


{#7 [2] It does not appear, that NicoLAas was at all ſollicitous 
about the privileges of. the emperor, and his authority in the election 
of the biſhop of Rome; for the words of the decree in all the various 
copies of it are to this import: *The cardinals ſhall firſt deliberate 
« concerning the election of a pontif, and the conſent of the other 
&clergy and of the people ſhall be required to confirm their choice. 
The pope ſhall be choſen out of the members that compoſe the church 


mall be elected elſewhere. All this without any prejudice to the ho- 
nur of our dear ſon HENRY (who 1s now king and ſhall be ſoon em- 
* peror, as We have already promiſed him) or to the honour of his ſuc- 
* cefors on whom the apoſtolic ſee ſhall confer perſonally and ſucceſſively 
* the ſame high privilege.” Here we ſee the good pontif taking ma- 
mfeſtly advantage of the minority of HENRY IV, to depreciate and 
diminiſi the ancient prerogatives of the imperial ciown, and to mag- 
nify the authority of the papal mitre; for he declares as a perſonal right 
granted by the Roman ſee to each emperor for himſelf, the privilege of 
confirming the popę's election, whereas it is well known that that pri- 
nlege had been veſted in the emperors of Germany during many pre- 
ceding ages. See FLEURY Eccleſ. Hift. vol. xiii. livre 1x. p. 64, 65. 
bruſels edition, It is proper to obſerve here, that the cringing and 
noble ſubmiſſion of CHARLES the Bald, who would not accept of 
tte title of emperor before it was conferred upon him by the Roman 
pontif, occaſioned, in proceſs of time, that abſurd rotion that the papal 
conſecration was requiſite in order to qualify the kings of Germany 
vatume the title of Roman emperors, though, witliout that. conſe- 
ation, theſe kings had all Laly under their dominion, and exerciſed 
u every part of it the various rights and prerogatives of ſovereignty. 


ad Lombards, afterwards kings of the Romans until the year 1508, 


peror, 


N 


much 


* of Rome, if a proper perſon can be found among them; if not, he 


ence the kings of Germany were firſt ſtyled kings of the Franks 
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conſent was ſolemnly demanded, and alſo eſteemed of . 


den MAXIMILIAN I changed the title of king into that of m- 
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111. p. 18. Rom. 1735, in 4to.—FRANC. PAGI Breviarium Fontif. 
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new regulation, the cardinals acted the principal part in 
the creation of the new pontif ; though they ſuffered for 
along time much oppoſition both from the ſacerdotal or- 
ders and the Roman citizens, who were conſtantly either 
reclaiming their ancient rights, or abuſing the privilege 
they yet retained of confirming the election of every new 
pope by their approbation and conſent. In the follow- 
ing century there was an end put to all theſe diſputes by 
ALEXANDER III, who was ſo lucky as to finiſh and com- 


and confined to the college of cardinals the right of elec- 
ting to the apoſtolic ſee, excluding the nobility, the peo- 
pie, and the reſt of the clergy, from all concern in this 
important matter [g]. Ts 

It may not be improper here to give ſome account of the 
origin of the cardinals [h], and the nature of their privi- 
leges and functions. Many writers [i] have treated this 


[L/] The decree of NicoLAs concerning the election of the Ro- 
man pontif is to be found in many authors, and particularly in the 
Concilia. But upon comparing together ſeveral copies of this famous 
decree, I found them in many reſpects very different from each other. 
In ſome copies the decree appears abridged ; in others, it is long and 
prolix. In ſome it ſeems favourable to the & and privileges of 
the Roman emperors ; in others, it appears to have the contrary ten- 
dency. The moſt ample copy is that which we find in the Chroni- 
con Farfenſe in MURATORT's Scriptores rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. 
part II. p. 645. Which differs however, in various circumſtances, from 
that which is publiſhed by HUGO FLORIACENSts, in his book De 
regia poteftate et ſacerdotali dignitate, in BALUz11 Miſcellaneis, tom. 
iv. p. 62. Notwithſtanding the diverſity that there is in the copies 
of this famous decree, they all agree in confirming the accounts we 
have given of the plans and pontificate of NicoLas. ED 

[2] See MABILLON, Comm. in Ord. Roman. tom. ii. Muſei Italici, 
p- 114.,—CONSTANT, CENNI Pref. ad Concilium Lateran. Stephant 


Romanor. tom. 11. p 1 
[] The EA (vs has here incorporated into the text the long 
and important note [c] of the original, concerning the cardinal. 
The citations and references only are thrown into the notes. 
[7] The authors who have written concerning the name, origin, 
an.{ rights of the cardizals, are enumerated by Jo. ALB. FaBR1- 
CIiUsS, in his Bibliogr. Antiquar. p. 455, 456,—CASP. SAGGIT- 
rA TUS Iatrod. ad Hiſtoriam Eccle/iaft. cap. xxix. p. 771. et Jo. 
ANR. SCHMIDIUS i Supplement. p. 644. CHRIST. GRYPHIV? Bt 
Iſagoge ad Hiftoriam Sæculi xvil. p. 430. add to theſe Lupov. T#0- 
MASSINI Diſciplina Eccleſia vetus ef nova, tom. i. lib. ii. wr fe 
| oy 10 ſecl 
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ſubject in an ample manner, and have ſhed upon it a pro- E N r. 


ſuſion of erudition, which deſerves, no doubt, the higheſt 7 
zpplauſe 3 but they are, generally ſpeaking, defective in 
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perl ity and preciſion; nor do I know of any, who 
have conned themſelves to the true ſtate of the queſtion, 
and veſtigated, in a ſatisfactory manner, the true origin 
of the office of cardinal, and the reaſons that occaſioned 
the inititution of that order of eccleſiaſtics. Several learn- 
ed men bave employed much time and labour in fixing 
the ſenſe of the word cardinal, and in illuſtrating its mean- 
ing from ancient monuments and records; but, however 
worthy of a curious philologiſt theſe reſearches may be, 
yet they contribute little or nothing to clear up the point 
in queſtion, or to convey an accurate and ſatisfactory no- 
tion of the true origin of the college of cardinals, and the 
nature of that eccleſiaſtical dignity, It is certain, that 
the word cardinal, when applied to perſons or things, or 
more eſpecially to the ſacred order, was, according to the 
language of the middle age, a term of dubious ſignifica- 
tion, and was ſuſceptible of various ſenſes. It is alſo well 
known, that in former times this title was, by no means, 
peculiar to the prieſts and miniſters of the church of Rome, 
but was in uſe in all the Latin churches, and that not only 
the ſecular clergy, but alſo the regular, ſuch as abbots, 
canons, and monks, were capable of this denomination, 
and were {tiled cardinals, though in different ſenſes. But 
after the pontificate of ALEXANDER III, the common uſe 
of the term cardinal was gradually diminiſhed, and it was 
confined to ſuch only as were immediately concerned in 
the election of the pope, and who had the right of ſuffrage 
in this weighty matter. So that when we inquire into the 
origin of the college of cardinals at Rome, the queſtion is 
not, who they were, that in the remoter periods of the 
church were diſtinguiſhed, among the Latins in general, 
or at Rome in particular, from the reſt of the clergy, by 
tae name of cardinals; nor do we inquire into the proper 
gnification of that term, or into the various ſenſes in 
which it was formerly employed ; the true ſtate of the 


5 p. 616. & LU. Ax r. MuRATORI, whole learned diſſertation 


2 cardinalatus is publiſlied in his Aulig. Ital. medii evi, tom. 
p-: 15 A 1 


queſtion 
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to whom it belonged to conſecrate the pontif ele& ; ſince 
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queſtion is this: Who the perſons were that Nicol as Il 
comprehended under the denomination of cardinals, when 
he veſted in the Roman cardinals alone the right of electing 
the new pontif, and excluded from that important privilege 
the reſt of the clergy, the nobility, the burgeſſes and the 
people ? When this is known with certainty, then we ſhall 
have a juſt notion of the college of. cardinals in its firſt riſe, 
and ſhall alſo perceive the difference there is between the 
firſt cardinals, and thoſe of our times. Now this may 
eaſily be learned from the edit of Nicoras II, which 
ſets the matter in the cleareſt light, We have thought 
proper to enact, ſays the pontif, that, upon the deceaſe of the 
biſhop of the Roman catholic or univerſal church, the affair-of 
the election be treated principally and previouſly to ail other 
deliberations, among the CARDINAL BISHOPS alone, who ſhall 
afterwards call in to their council the CARDINAL CLERKS, 
and require finally the conſent of the reſt of the clergy and the 
people to their electron [k], Here we ſee, that the pontif | 
divides into two claſſes the cardinals who were to have 
the right of ſuffrage in the election of his ſucceſſors, one 


cleris, By the former we are manifeſtly to underſtand the 
ſeven biſhops, who belonged to the city and territory of 
Rame, whom NicoLas calls, in the ſame edict, compro- 
dinciales epiſcopi (an epithet which had been uſed before 
by LEO I) and who had been diſtinguiſhed by the title | 
of cardinal biſhops long before the preſent century. Ihe 
words of NicoLas confirm this account of the matter, 
and place it beyond all poſſibility of contradiction; for 
he declares, that by cardinal biſpops he underſtands thoſe 


the apoſtolic ſee, obſerves the papal legiſlator, cannot be under 
the juriſdiction of any ſuperior or metropolitan [1], the CAR- 


[] The paſſage of the edit (which we have here tranſſated 
from HuGo FLORIACUs in BALUZ11 Miſcell. tom. iv. p. 62.) runs 
thus in the original: Con/iituimus ut, obeunte hujus Romane unte: 
ſalis Heclęſiæ Pontifice, imprimis CARDINALES EPISCOPI diligent!/- 
Jima ſimul conſideratione tractantes mox fibi CLERICOs CARDINALE) 
 adhibeant, ficque reliquus Clerus et Populus ad conſenſum novæ elections 
accedant. | | . 
l] In the conſecration of a new biſhop in any province the 
metropolitan always bore the principal part; as therefore there wa- 
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pIx AL, BISHOPS muſt neceſſarily ſupply the place of a me- 6 ER N T. 
tropolitan, and fix the elected pontif on the ſummit of apoſto- XI. 

lic exaltation and empire n]. Now it is well known, F A* T IE 
taat the ſeven biſhops of Rome, abovementioned, had the ES 
rivilege of conſecrating the Roman pontif, 


% 


All theſe things being duly conſidered, we ſhall im- 
mediately perceive - the true nature and meaning of the 
famous edict, according to which it is manifeſt, that, upon 
the death of a pontif, the CARDINAL BISHOPS were firft 
to deliberate alone concerning a proper ſucceſſor, and to 
examine the reſpective merit of the candidates that might 
pretend to this high dignity, and afterwards to call in the 
CARDINAL CLERKS, not only to demand their counſel, 
but alſo to join with them in the election. The word cler 
here bears the ſame ſenſe with that of preſbyter ; and it is 
undeniably certain, that the name of card:nal preſbyters was 
given to the miniſters of the eight and twenty Roman 
bariſßes, or principal churches. . All the reſt of the clergy, 
of whatever order or rank they might be, were, together 
with the people, expreſsly excluded from the right of vot- 
ing in the election of the pontif, though they were allow- 
ed what is called a negative ſuffrage, and their conſent f 
was required to what the others had done. From all 


L witch it appears, that the college of electors, who choſe 
2 the Roman pontif, and who after this period were called 
6 cardinals in a new and unuſual acceptation of that term, 
| contited, according to their original eſtabliſhment by Ni- 
, cor As II, of only two orders, namely, cardinal biſbops 
r and cardinal clerks, or preſbyters [x]. | 
le S 


no metropolitan to inſtal the pope, the CARDINAL BisHoPs per- 
tormed that ceremony, 
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io n] Such are the ſwelling and bombaſtic terms of the edit : Qui 
N ſeaes apoftolica ſuper ſe metropolitanum habere non poteſt; cardinales 

epeſcopi metropolitani vice proculdubio fungautur, qui electum antiftiten 4 
br ad apofiolici culminis apicem provehant. | I 
ins [2] We muſt therefore take care that we be not miſled by the er- 
er- brot ON UHR. PANVINIUS, who affirms, * that the cardinal bi/bops Wilt; 
i ce not added to the college of cardinajs before the pontificate of f {84 
8 arkkanbn III. Nor are we to liſten to the ſuppotition of thoje 1 
14 | Tiers, who imagine that certain deacons were, from the beginning, 114 

nembers of that college of cardinals, by whom the popes were elect- | ÞþÞ 
the 18 „there were, indeed, in the Roman church, long before the edict 
was  #ICOLAS, and there ſtill remain, cardinal deacons, i. e. ſuperin— 
AL * Ne MAB811L0N, Comment, in Ordinem Rein. p. I15, tom. it, Mie Itulici. 

it 
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@ENT. It is neceſſary to obſerve, before we finiſh this digreſ, 
XI. , on, that the famous decree of NicoLas could not obtain 
n II. the force of a law. © It is evident, ſays ANSELM, biſhop 
&* of Lucca [o], that the edict of NicoLas is, and al ways 

< has been, without the ſmalleſt degree of weight or au- 

© thority, But in affirming this, I have not the leaſt 

_« deſign to caſt any reflexion upon the bleſſed memory 

of that pontif, or to derogate from the applauſe that js 

due to his virtues. .. . . as a man, however, he was 

<« fallible, and, through the weakneſs that is inſeparable 

*« from humanity, was liable to be ſeduced into meaſures 

<« that were inconſiſtent with equity and juſtice,” It is 

true, the prelate has here principally in view that part of 

the edict in which NicoLas acknowledges and confirms 

the right of the emperors to ratify the election of the 

Roman pontif ; yet what he ſays is undoubtedly true of the 

whole edict in all its parts. For the ſeven Palatine judges 

[Dp], who were excluded by this decree from the important 
privilege they had formerly enjoyed of voting in the elec- 

tion to the apoſtolic ſee, complained loudly of the injury 

that was done them, and, ſeconded in their complaints 

by the various orders of the clergy, and by the clamours 

of the army, the citizens, and the multitude, they declar- 

ed their oppolition to the execution of this edict, and gave 

much trouble and uneaſineſs to the car7inals who had been 
conſtituted electors by NicoLas. To appeaſe theſe tu- 

mults, ALEXANDER [III augmented the college of the elect- 

ing cardinals, by conferring that dignity upon the prior, ot 
arch-preſbyter, of St. Fohn Lateran, the arch-preſbyters of 


tendants of thoſe churches which have hoſpitals annexed to them, and 
whoſe revenues are appropriated to the ſupport of the poor; but they 
were evidently excluded from the election of the pope, which, by tht 
edict of NicoLas, was to be made by the cardinal biſbops and clerk: 
alone. Hence we find the cardinals plainly diſtinguiſhed from the 
deacons in the diploma that was drawn up for the election of GRE 
GORY VII to the pontificate. | Ns 

[0] ANSELMI Luccenſis lib. ii. contra WIBERTUM, Antipapen 
et ſequaces ejus, in Canis Lectionib. Antiquis, tom. iii. part I. p- 
383. | 5 | 

O] Theſe judges were the Primicerius, Secundicerius, Arcarits 
Saccellarius, Protoſcriniarius, Primicerius Defenſorum, et adminicii, 
tor; for a particular account of whoſe reſpective offices, ſervices, al 
privileges, ſee GR avi Theſaurus Antiquit, DU CANGE, &c. 


Ft, 
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& Peters and St. Mary Maggiore, the abbots of St. Pauls C EN x. 
and St. Laurence without the wall, and, laſtly, upon the XI. 
ſeyen Palatine judges [q]. By this dextrous ſtratagem the ee 
higher order of the clergy was defeated, and ceaſed to Z 
oppoſe the meaſures of the cardinal electors; nor, indeed, 

could their oppoſition be of any fignificancy, ſince their 

chiefs and leaders were become members of the ſacred 

college inſtituted by Nicol As. The inferior clergy con- 

tinued yet obſtinate; but their oppoſition was vanquiſhed 

in the ſame manner, and they were reduced to ſilence by 

the promotiom of their chiefs, the cardinal deacons, to the 

dignity of electors, Who it was, whether ALEXANDER 

Ill, or ſome other pontif, that raiſed the principal Ro- 


| man deacons to the rank of card:nals, is not certain; but 
WF nothing is more evident than that the deſign of this pro- 
notion was to put an end to the murmurs and complaints 
oc the inferior clergy, who reſented highly the violation of 
( WY their privileges. 
, When the various orders of the clergy were drawn off 
from the oppoſition, it was no difficult matter to ſilence 
de people, and to exclude them from all part in the elec- 
$ tion of the pontif. And accordingly, when, upon the 
- WH ceath of ALEXANDER III, it was propoſed to chooſe Lu- 
e eius III [r] as his ſucceſſor, the conſent and approbation 
n Wi oi the clergy and people, which had hitherto been always 
- WH tlizemed neceſſary to ratify the election, were not ſo much 
-s demanded, and the affair was tranſacted by the college 
Ir of cardinals alone, who have continued to maintain that 
of excluſive and important privilege even to our times. Some 
| writers affirm, that Innocent II had been elected in the 
* lame manner, by the cardinals alone, without the conſent 
i of the clergy or the people, ſeveral years before the pon- 
fate of Lucivs [s]; this may be true, but it is nothing 
he to the purpoſe ; for as the election of Innocent II was 
b uregular, it cannot be alledged in the caſe before us. 
m 5 

p. [9] Cenni Praf. ad Concil. Lateran. Stephan. iii. p. 19.— Ma- 


R : _ 
rox, Comment. ad Ord. Roman. p. 115. ex Panwvinio. 
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us, IN (7] In the original, inſtead of Lucius III, we read VICTOR 
o * was certainly a miſtake of inadvertency in the learned 
ine 85 | 
C15] See Paci Breviar. Pontif, Remaner, tom. ii. p. 615. 
v Vil. From i 
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under the title of cardinals, this pontif comprehended the 
ſeven Roman biſhops, who were conſidered as his ff. 


added, in proceſs of time, under ALEXANDER III and othet 


violated this imperial privilege in the moſt preſumptuous 


 SELM, biſhop of Lucca, who aſſumed the name of ALEX 
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VII. From what has been obſerved in the precedug Wl - 
ſection we may conclude, that the college of cardinal, inf 
the extenſive authority and impartant privileges they. en 
at this day, derive their origin frony the edict publiſhed a 
the requeſt and under the pontificate of Nxcor As IIy that, 


gans, and of whom the biſhop of O/tza was the chief, x 
alſo the eight and twenty 'miniſters, who had inſpeclos 
over the principal Roman churches ;' and that to theſe were 


pontifs, new members, in order to appeaſe the reſentment 
of thoſe who looked upon themſelves as injured' by the 
edict of NicoLas, and alſo to anſwer other purpoſes, 
eccleſiaſtical policy. We ſee, alſo, from an attentive wen 
of this matter, that though the high order of purpled pre. 
lates, commonly called cardinals, had its riſe in the eleventh 
century, yet it does not ſeem to have acquired. the ftabk 
and undiſputed authority of a legal council before the fol- 
lowing age and the pontificate of ALEXANDER III. 
VIII. Though NicoLas II had expreſly acknowledged 
and confirmed in his edict the right of the emperor to rati- 
fy by his conſent the election of the pontif ; his eyes were 
no ſooner cloſed, than the Romans, at the inſtigation of 
HILDEBRAND, archdeacon, and afterwards biſhop of Rom, 
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manner. For they not only elected to the pontificate Au- 


ANDER II, but alſo ſolemnly inſtalled him in that high 
office without ſo much as conſulting the emperor HENRY 
IV, or giving him the leaſt information of the mattes 
AGNEs, the mother of the young emperor, no ſooner tt 
ceived an account of this irregular tranſaction by the bt 
ſhops of Lombardy, to whom the election of ANSELM Wi 
extremely diſagreeable, than ſhe aſſembled a council at 
Baſil, and, in order to maintain the authority of her ſon, 
who was yet a minor, cauſed CA Dol Aus, biſhop of Far 
ma, tobe created pontif, under the title of HoxoRI1Us Il 
Hence aroſe a long and furious conteſt between the tw 
rival pontifs, who maintained their reſpective pretenfions 


by the force of arms, and preſented a ſcene of blooghe 
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and horror in the church ot CHRIST, which was deſigned 6 x N T, 
to be the center of charity and peace. In this violent con- XI. 
tention ALEXANDER triumphed, though he could never © 4* 7 II. 
engage his obſtinate adverſary to deſiſt from his preten- 5 
flons [t. n | | 
IX. This conteſt, indeed, was of little conſequence 
when viewed in compariſon with the dreadful commotions 
which HILDEBRAND, who ſucceeded ALEXANDER, and 
aſſumed the name of GrEGory VII, excited both in 
church and ſtate, and nouriſhed and fomented until the 
end of his days. This vehement pontif, who was a Tuſ- 
can, born of mean parents, roſe, by various ſteps from the 
obſcure ſtation of a monk of Cluni, to the rank of arch- 
deacon in the Roman chutch, and, from the time of Leo 
IX, who treated him with peculiar marks of diſtinction, 
was accuſtomed to govern the Roman pontifs by his coun- 
ſels, which had acquired the higheſt degree of influence 
and authority. In the year 1073, and the ſame day that 
ALEXANDER was interred, he was raiſed to the pontifi- 
cate by the unanimous ſuffrages of the cardinals, biſhops, 
abbots, monks, and people, and, conſequently, without 
any regard being paid to the edict of NicoLas II, and 
his election was confirmed by the approbation and conſent 
of Henry IV, king of the Romans, to whom ambaſſa- 
ors had been ſent for that purpoſe. This prince, indeed, 
had ſoon reaſon to repent of the conſent he had given 
to an election, which. became fo prejudicial to his own 
authority, ſo fatal to the intereſts and liberties of the 
church, and ſo detrimental, in general, to the ſovercignty 
and independence of kingdoms and empires [A]. HII. 
lt] FERDIx. UoHELLI alla Sacra, tom. ii. p. 166.—Jo. Jac. 
aSCOVIUS, De rebus imperii ſub Henrico IV et V, lib. i. p. 7.— 
RANC.PAGT Brewiar. Pontiſicum Romanor. tom. ii. p. 38 5%. Mu- 
RATORI Annali d' Italia, tom. vi. p. 214. 
3 en writers, who have given the ampleſt accounts of the life 
Rae 3 VII, are enumerated by CAS P. SAGIT= 
3, is Introd. ad Hifl, Ecclęſiaſt. tom. 1. p. 687. and by 
. SCHMIDIUS, in his Supplement. tom. ii. p. 627. — See alſo the 
4a, 2 tom. v. Mai ad d. xxv. p. 568. and MABILLON, 
% 1 ub Ordin. Benedicti Sæcul. vi. p. 406. Add to theſe 
5 REGORY VII, publiſhed at Francłſort in the year 1710, 


15 UST. CHRISTOPHER DITHMAR, as alſo the authors, Who 


ate the hiſtory of the conteſts that aroſe between the Em- 
15 1 the Hierarchy of Rome, and of the wars that were occaſioned 
d 1 4 


ſpute concerning Inveſlitures. 
n * DEBRAND 


CENT, 
PAR T II. 
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The Internal HISTORY of the CHR UR H. 
DEBRAND was a man of uncommon genius, whoſe amhj. 
tion in forming the moſt arduous projects was equalled 
by his dexterity in bringing them into execution; fag. 
cious, crafty, and intrepid, nothing could eſcape his pene- 
tration, defeat his ſtratagems, or daunt his courage; 
haughty and arrogant beyond all meaſure ; obſtinate, 
impetuous, and intractable ; he looked up to the ſummit 
of univerſal empire with a wiſhful eye, and laboured u 
the ſteep aſcent with uninterrupted ardor, and invincible 
perſeverance ; void of all principle, and deſtitute of every 
pious and virtuous feeling, he ſuffered little reſtraint in 
his audacious purſuits, from the dictates of religion or the 
remonſtrances of conſcience. Such was the character «f 
HIiLDEBRAND, and his conduct was every way ſuitable to 
it ; for no ſooner did he find himſelf in the papal chair 
than he diſplayed to the world the moſt odious marks of 
his tyrannic ambition. Not contented to enlarge. the 
juriſdiction and to augment the opulence of the fee of 
Rome, he Jaboured indefatigably to render the univerla 
church ſubject to the deſpotic government and the arb- 
trary power of the pontif alone, to diſſolve the juriſdicton 
which kings and emperors had hitherto exerciſed over the 
various orders of the clergy, and to exclude them from al 
part in the management or diſtribution of the revenues df 
the church. Nay, this outrageous pontif went ſtill farther, 
and impiouſly attempted to ſubmit to his juriſdiction the 
emperors, kings, and princes of the earth, and to render 
their dominions tributary to the ſee of Rome. Such were 
the pious and apoſtolic exploits that employed the adiivity 
of GREGORY VII, during his whole life, and which fen. 
der his pontificate, a continued ſcene of tumult, and 
bloodſhed, Were it neceſſary to bring any farther prools 
of his tyranny and arrogance, his fierce impetuoſity and 
boundleſs ambition, we might appeal to thoſe famous 
ſentences, which are generally called, after him, the did 
of HILDEBRAND, and which ſhew in a lively manner i 
ſpirit and character of this reſtleſs pontif [w]. 


tht - 
vb 


F [w} Didtatus Hildebrandini. By theſe are underſtood twenl] 
| ſeven apophthegms, or thort ſentences, relating to the ſupreme authve 
rity of the Roman pontifs over the univerſal church, and the LY 
doms of the world, which are to be found in the ſecond book of ths 


Epiſtles of GREGORY VII, between the fifty-fifth and the fit: 
Eh X. Undd 


— 
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X. Under the pontificate of HIL DPEBRAN, the face of CENT 
the Latin church was entirely changed, its government xl. 


— 
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ſübverted, and the moſt important and valuable of thoſe P a = v II. 
rights and privileges that had been formerly veſted in its 8 _ 
councils; biſhops, and ſacred colleges, were uſurped by the oe 
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th Epiſtle, under the title of Dictatus Pape, i. e. Dictates of the 
Pape, See HARDUINI Concilia, tom. vi. part I. p. 1304, and the 
various writers of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, BARON IUs, Lupus “, 
and other hiſtorians, who have ſignalized, upon all occaſions, their 
vehement attachment to the Roman pontifs, maintain, that theſe 
Diclates were drawn up by GREGORY VII, and propoſed as laws 
in a certain council; and hence the Proteflant writers have ventured 
to attribute them to HILDEBRAND. But the learned JouN LAuNoOx, 
NarALIs ALEXANDER, ANTONY Þ and FRANC1s Paci T, ELIAS 
du Pix, and other authors of note, affirm in the moſt poſitive manner 
that theſe ſentencets, or dictates, were a downright forgery impoſed 
upon the world under the name of GREGORY, by ſome perfidious 
impoſtor, who propoſed thereby to flatter the Roman pontifs in their 
ambitious pretenſions. As a proof of this aſſertion, they obſerve, 
that while ſome of theſe ſentences expreſs indeed in a lively manner 
the ambitious ſpirit of GREGORY, there are others which appear en- 
tirely oppones to the ſentiments of that pontif, as they are delivered 
in ſeveral parts of his Epiſtles. The French writers have important 
reaſons (which it is not neceſſary to mention here) for affirming that 
10 Roman pontif ever preſumed to ſpeak of the papa] power and ju- 
nidition in ſuch arrogant terms as are here put into the mouth of 
REGORY. It may be eaſily granted, that theſe ſentences, in their 
preſent form, are not the compoſition of this famous pontif; for 
many of them are obſcure, and they are all thrown together without 
the leaſt order, method, or connexion ; and it is not to be imagined, 
that a man of ſuch genius, as GREGORY diſcovered, would have ne- 
pledted either perſpicuity or preciſion in deſcribing the authority, and 
fing, what he looked upon to be, the rights and privileges of the 
ſhops of Rozze. But, notwithſtanding all this, if we conſider the 
natter of theſe ſentences, we ſhall be entirely perſuaded that they be- 
long originally to HILÞEBRAND, fince we find the greateſt part of 
them repeated word for word in ſeveral places in his Epiſtles, and ſince 
lch of them, as appear inconfiſtent with ſome paſſages in theſe epiſtles, 
ue not ſo in reality, but may be eaſily explained in perfect confor- 
aty with what they are ſaid to contradict. The wal probable ac- 
count of the matter ſeems to be this: That ſome mean author ex- 
nited theſe ſentences, partly from the epiſtles of GxEGORY that 
ue yet extant, partly from thoſe that have periſhed in the ruins of 


5 and publiſhed them in the form in which they now appear, 
Mout judgment or method. 5 
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Per in his Note et Diſſertationes in Concilia, tom. vi. opp. p. 164. has 

"chang ample commentary on the DiFates of HiL.DzBRAND, which he 
upon as both authentic and ſacred. | 

1 Xe Ax rox. Pact Critica in Baronium. 


*Fraaxc, Pa CI Breviar, Pontif. Roman, tom, ii. p. 473. 
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c EN x. greedy pontif, It is, however, to be obſerved, that tþ 
2 Xl. weight of this tyrannic uſurpation did not fall equal 
ART II. 8 7 ſ 
i upon all the European provinces ; ſeveral of theſe provincy 
preſerved ſome remains of their ancient liberty and ind 
pendence, in the poſſeſſion of which a variety of circun, 
ſtances happily concurred to maintain them. 

But, as we inſinuated above, the views of Hitz: 
BRAND were not confined to the erection of an abſolut 
and univerſal monarchy in the church; they aimed alſo x 
the eftabliſhment of a civil monarchy equally extenſne 
and deſpotic; and this aſpiring pontif, after having dram 
up a ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical canons for the government i 
the church, would have introduced alſo a new code of pol. 
tical laws, had he been permitted to execute the plan ht 
had formed. His purpoſe was to engage in the bonds d 
fidelity and allegiance to St. PETER, 7. e. to the Roma 
pontifs, all the kings and princes of the earth, and to ef 
bliſh at Rome an annual aſſembly of biſhops, by whom the 
conteſts that might ariſe between kingdoms or ſovereigt 
ſtates were to be decided, the rights and pretenſions df 
princes to be examined, and the fate of nations and empires 
to be determined. This ambitious project met, however, 
with the warmeſt oppoſition, particularly from the vig\- 
ance and reſolution of the emperors, and alſo from the 
Britiſh and French monarchs [x]. „ 
That HII DEBRAN I laid this audacious plan is undoubt- 
edly evident, both from his own epiſtles and allo from o- 

ther authentic records of antiquity. The nature of the 
oath which he drew up for the king or emperor of tht 
Romans, from whom he demanded a profeſfion of ſub- 
jection and allegiance [y], ſhews abundantly the arrogant 
of his pretenſions. But his conduct towards the kingdom 
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N = The long note [g] in the original, which contains the 
ambitious exploits of HILDEBRAND, is inſerted in the following 
paragraph, except the citations, which are thrown into notes. 
[.] See the ninth book of his Epiſtles, Epiſt. iti. the form of tie 
oath runs thus: Ab hac hora et deinceps fidelis ero per rectan fue 
B. Petro Apoſtolo, ejuſque vicario Pape Gregorio . . . . et quodcun{i# 
ipſe Papa præceperit ſub his widelicet werbis : PER VERAM OBED! 
ENTIAM, fideliter, ſicut oportet Chriſtianum, obſeruabo. Et & 4 
quando eum primitus widero, fideliter per manus meas miles Sant 
Petri et 1LLIUS efficiat. What is this elſe than a formal cal“ y 
allegiance ? : | 0 | 


6 of 


1 Ah va FEE 


caar. II. Dohr, Church-Governmhnt, Ko. 


that whatever dignity and dominion the popes enjoyed 
was originally derived from the kingdom of France, or, 
which is the ſame thing, from the princes of that nation; 


him) GREGORY VII, pretended that the kingdom of 
France was tributary to the fee of Rome, and commanded 
his legates to demand yearly, in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
the payment of that tribute [Zz]; their demands, however, 
were treated with contempt, and the tribute was never 
either acknowledged or offered. Nothing can be more 
inſolent than the language in which GREGORY addreſſed 
[himſelf to PHILIP I, king of France, to whom he recom- 


sa mends an humble and obliging carriage, from this con- 
un ideration that both his #:/ngdom and his ſoul were under the 
la. nion of St. PETER (i. e. his vicar. the Roman pontif) 


who had the power to BIND and to LOOSE him, both in hea- 
ven and upon earth [a], Nothing eſcaped the all-graſping 
ambition of GREGORY ; he pretended that Saxony was a 


ire feudal tenure held in ſubjection to the ſee of Rome, to 
ver, wich it had been formerly yielded by CHARLEMAGNE 
gs 2 pious offering to St. PETER. He extended allo his 


pretenſions to the kingdom of Spain, maintaining, in one 

of his letters [5], that it was the property of the apoſtolic 
lee from the earlieſt times of the church, yet acknowledg- 
ng in another [e], that the tranſaction by which the ſuc- 
cellors of St. PETER had acquired this property had been 
loſt among other ancient records. His claims, however, 


lub vere more reſpected in Spain than they had been in France; 
ance Wi 'or it is proved moſt evidently by authentic records, that 
dom Wh tie king of Arragon, and BERNHARD, count of Beſalu, 


[x] Epiſt. lib. viii. ep. xxili. in HARDUIN's Concilia, tom. vi. p. 
1476. Dicendum autem eft omnibus Gallis et per veram obedientiam 
Precpiendum, ut unaquaque domus ſaltem unum denarium annuatim 


of the Vat Beato Petro, fi eum recognoſcant patrem et paſtorem ſuum more 
fide aas. Every one knows that the demand that was made with the 
ungut tor, per veram obedientiam, was ſuppoſed to oblige indiſpenſably. 

BED! 1 la] Lib. vii, Epiſt. xx. in HARDUIN's Concilia, tom. vi. p. 1468. 
20 de ine emtere ut B. Petrum, in cujus poteſtate eft regnum tuum et 


%% tua, qui te poteft in calo et in terra ligare et abſolvere, tibi 
Jacigs debitorem. N | 
0] Lib. x, ep. vii. Regnum Hiſpanie ab antiquo proprit juris S. 
1 fuſe et foli Apoftolice ſedi ex aqua pertinere, 
e) Lib. x. epiſt. xxvili. 
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of France is worthy of particular notice. It is well known, E N T. 


Pak - i II, 


and yet HILDEBRAND, or (as we ſhall hereafter entitle | 
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gave a favourable anſwer to the demands of GRRGORx, 
and paid him regularly an annual tribute [4] ; and their 
example was followed by other Spaniſh princes, as we 
could ſhew, were it neceſiary, by a variety of arguments, 
The deſpotic views of this lordly pontif were attended 
with leſs ſucceſs in England, than in any other country, 
WILLIAu the Conqueror was a prince of great ſpirit and 
reſolution, extremely jealous of his rights, and tenacious 
of the prerogatives he enjoyed as a ſovereign and indepen- 
dent monarch ; and accordingly, when GREGORY wrote 
him a letter demanding the arrears of the Peter-pence [e], 
and at the ſame time ſummoning him to do homage for 
the kingdom of England as a fief of the apoſtolic fee, 
WILLIAM granted the former, but refuſed the latter [f] 


with a noble obſtinacy, declaring that he held his kingdom 


of God only and his own ſword. Obliged to yield to the 
obſtinacy of the Engliſh monarch, whoſe name ſtruck 
terror into the boldeſt hearts, the reſtleſs pontif addreſſed 


his imperious mandates where he imagined they would 


be received with more facility, He wrote circular letters 


to all the moſt powerful German princes [g], to GES 


[d] See PETRUs DE MaRCa, Hiſtoire de Bearn, lib. iv. p. 331 
332s | 

$7 [e]Peter-pence(ſo called from its being collected on the feſtival 
of St. Peter in Vinculis) was an ancient tax of a penny on each houſe, 
frit granted, in the year 725, by INA, king of the Weſt-Saxons, for 
the eitabliſhment and ſupport of an Engliſh college at Rome, and af. 
terwards extended, in the year 794, by OFFA, over all Mercia and 
Eaft- Anglia. In proceſs of time, it became a ſtanding and general 
tax throughout all England, and, though it was for ſome time applied 
to the ſupport of the Engliſh college according to its original delign, 
the popes found means to appropriate it to themſelves, It was con. 


firmed by the laws of CANUTE, EDWARD the confeſſor, W 1LLIAV 


the Conqueror, Cc. and was never totally aboliſhed till the reign of 
Henry VIII. : | R | | 
[/] The letter of WILLIAM is extant in the Miſcellanea of Ba- 
LUZIUS, tom. vii. p. 127. as alſo in COLLIER'S Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, 
in the Collection of Records, at the end of the firſt volume, p. 713- No. 
12. Hubertus legatus tuus (ſays the reſolute monarch to the aud · 
ciors pontif) admonuit me, quatenus tibi et ſucceſſoribus tuis fidelts: 
tem facerem, et de pecunia, quam anteceſſores mei ad ecclefian mit 
folebant, melius cogitarem. Unum admiſi, alterum non admiſi. Fl. 
DELITATEM FACERE, NOLUI, NEC VOLO, ce. 
[g] See in HaRDUIxR's Concilia, his famous letter (lib. ix. epiſt 
1i,) to the biſhop of Padua, exhorting him to engage Werrko, 
duke of Bavaria, and other German princes, to ſubmit themſelves 


king 


cuAP. II. Doctors, Church- Government, &c. 


king of Hungary [b], and SUENo, or SWEIN, king of Den- 
mark [i], ſolliciting them to make a ſolemn grant of their 
kingdoms and territories to the prince of the apoſtles, and 
to hold them under the juriſdiction of his vicar at Rome, as 
fiefs of the apoſtolic ſee. What ſucceſs attended his de- 
mands upon theſe princes, we cannot ſay ; but certain it 
is, that in ſeveral places his efforts were effectual, and his 
nodeſt propoſals were received with the utmoſt docility and 


zeal. The ſon of DEMETRIUs, king of the Ruſſians, ſet 


out for Rome, in "conſequence of the pontif's letter [#], 


in order to obtain, as a gift from St. PETER by the hands of 


GrEGORY, after profeſſing his ſubjection and allegiance to 


the prince of the apoſtles, the kingdom which was to devolve 
to him upon the death of his father; and his pious requeſt 


was readily granted by the officious pope, who was ex- 


tremely liberal of what did not belong to him. DemE- 
TRIUS SUINIMER, duke of Croatia and Dalmatia, was raiſed 
to the rank and prerogatives of royalty by tne ſame pontif 


in the year 1076, and ſolemnly proclaimed king by his 
legate at Salona, upon condition that he ſhould pay an 


annual tribute of two-hundred pieces of gold to St. PETER 
at every Eaſter feſtival [IJ. This bold ſtep was injurious 
to the authority of the emperors of Conſtantinople, who, 
before this time, comprehended the province of Croatia 
within the limits of their ſovereignty. The kingdom of 
Poland became alſo the object of GREGoRY's ambition, 
and a favourable occaſion was offered for the execution 
of his iniquitous views; for BASILAus II, having aſſaſſi- 


nated STANISLAUS biſhop of Cracow, the pontif not only 


excommunicated him wich all the circumſtances of infamy 
that he could invent, but alſo pulled him from his throne, 
diſſolved the oath of allegiance which his ſubjects had 


and their dominions to the apoſtolic juriſdiction. Admonere te vo- 
lumus (lays the pontif ) Ducem Welphonem, ut fidelitatem B. Petro fa- 
dat ... lum enim totum in gremio Beati Petri collocare defideramus 
et ad ejus ſerwvitium ſpecialiter provocare. Ruam wvoluntatem fi in eo, 
vel etiam in alis potentibus iris amore B. Petri ductis cagnoveris, ut 
perficiant elabora. „„ e 

5] Lib. ii. ep. Ixx. 

[2] Lib. ii. ep. li. 

[4] Lib. ij, ep. lxæxiv. 

See DU Mor, Corps Diplomatique, tom. i. part I. à. 88. p. 

53. —Jo. Lucius, De regno Dalmatie, lib. ii. p. 85. 
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CEN T. taken, and, by an expreſs and imperious edict, prohibited 
XI, the nobles and clergy of Poland from electing a new king 
7 1 II. ithout the conſent of the Roman pontif [m]. Many 
more examples might be alledged of the phrenetid ambi- 
tion of GREGORY, but thoſe which have been already 
mentioned are ſufficient to excite the indignation of every 
impartial reader. Had the ſucceſs of that pontif been equal 
to the extent of his infolent views, all the kingdoms of 
Europe would have been this day tributary to the Roman 
ſee, and its princes the ſoldiers or vaſſals of St. PETER, 
in the perſon of his pretended vicar upon earth. But 
though his moſt important projects were ineffeCtual, yet 
many of his attempts were crowned with a favourable iſſue; 
for from the time of his pontihcate the face of Europe un- 
derwent a conſiderable change, and the prerogatives of 
the emperors and other fovercign princes, were much di- 
miniſhed. It was, particularly, under the adminiſtration 
of GREGORY, that the emperors were deprived of the pri- 
vilege of ratifying, by their conſent, the election of the 
Roman pontif, a privilege of no ſmall importance, and 
which as yet they have never recovered, | 
XI. The zeal and activity, which GRzGoRy employed 
in extending the juriſdiction of the Roman ſee, and enrich- 
ing the patrimony of St. PETER, met, no where, with 
ſuch remarkable ſucceſs as in Italy. His intimate familig- 
Tity with MATHILDA, the daughter of BoNIFACE duke 
of Tuſcany, and the moſt powerful and opulent princeſs in 
that country (who found by experience that neither am- 
bition nor grace had extinguiſhed the tender paſſions in 
the heart of GREGORY) contributed much to this ſucceſs; 
for he engaged that princels, after the death of her huſband 
GopFReEyY, duke of Lorrain, and her mother BEATRIX, 
which happened in the years 105 and 1077, to ſettle al 
her poſſeſſions in Ita) and elſewhere upon the church of 
Rome, and thus to appoint St, PETER and his pretended 
vicar the heirs of her immenſe treaſures. This rich dona- 
tion was, indeed, conſiderably invalidated by the ſecond 
marriage, which MATHILDA contracted, in the year 1089, 
with WELPH, or GUELPH, ſon of the duke of Bavaria, 
and that with the content of the Roman pontif URBAN Il, 


c 


Ln] See DLUGQsSs1 Hor. Polon. tom. i. p. 2950 


She, 
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She, however, renewed it in a ſolemn manner in the year 
1102, about ſeven years after her ſeparation from her ſe- 
cond huſband, by which ſhe became again ſole miſtreſs of 
her vaſt poſſeſſion [n]. But, notwithſtanding this new act, 


powerfully diſputed, firſt by the emperor HENRY V, and 
afterwards by ſeveral other princes ; nor were the pontifs 
ſo ſucceſsful in this conteſt as to preſerve the whole inhe- 
ritance, though, after various {ſtruggles and efforts, they 


remained in the poſſeſſion of a conſiderable part of it, which 
they ſtill enjoy [9]. 9 


[z] The life and exploits of this heroic princeſs (who was one of 
the ſtrongeſt bulwarks of the Roman church againſt the power of the 
emperors, and the moſt tender and obedient of all the ſpiritual daugh- 
ters of GREGORY VII) has been written by BENED. LUCHINUS, 


but more amply by FRaNcis MARIA FLORENT. in his Records 
concerning the counteſs Mathilda, written in Italian, and BENED. Ba- 
- CHINIUS, in his Hiſtoria Monaſterii Podalironenfiss The famous 

LEIBNITZ, in his Scriptores Brunſvic. tom. i. p. 629. and Luhn. 


| have publiſhed, with annotations, the ancient hiſtories of the life of 
MaTHILDA, compoſed by DONIZo, and another writer whoſe name 
is unknown, together with the copy of the ſecond act of ceſſion b 
which that princeſs confirmed her former grant to the church of Rome. 
We may add here, that nothing relating to this extraordinary woman 
15 more worthy of peruſal than the accounts that we find of her, and 
her ſecond huſband, in the Origines Guelphice, tom. i. lib. iii. cap. v. 
P. 444. et tom. ii. lib. vi. p. 303. | | 
lo] Many learned men conclude from the very Act by which this 
dation was confirmed to the ſee of Rome, that MATHILDA com- 
prehended in this donation only her allodial poſſeſſions, and not the 
telritories which ſhe held as fiefs of the empire, ſuch as the marquiſate 
& Tuſcany, and the dutchy of Spoleto. For the words of the act run 
tus: Eg Mathildis . . < dedi et obtuli ecclefie S. Petri . . . omnia 
Mea bong JURE PROPRIETARIO, tam gue tunc habueram, quam ea, 
ie in antea acquifitura eram, five jure ſucceſſiouis, five alio quocungque 
he ad me pertintant. See the Origines Guelphice, tom. 1. lib. 111. 
A 448, But it is much to be queſtioned, whether this diſtinction is 
Pens as is pretended. For the words JURE PROPRIETARIO, 
10 4 e it is inferred, that MATHILDA diſpoſed of only her allo- 
1 uke enons 1 Favour of St. PETER, don t, in my Opinion, relate 
*  Polieigns of the teſtatrix, but to the nature of the gift, and 
heat 8 Funertes in conjunction with the preceding verbs, ded? et 
5 or the princeſs does not ſay, dedi omnia bona, que JOKE 
PRIETARIO poſſideo et habec, i. e. I have granted that part of 
eroperty exbich I held by @ ſupreme and independent right, in which 
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the Roman pontifs did not remain in the peaceful poſſeſ— 
fon of this ſplendid inheritance, It was warmly and 


Domin. MELLINUS, FELIX CONTELORIUS, JULIUS DE PUTE0O, 


ANT. MURATOR1, in his Scriptores rerum Italic. tom. v. p. 335- 
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ſupremacy and independenee, had many kinds of oppoſi- 
The decrees tion to encounter, but none more. unſurmountable than 
of Gregory that which aroſe from the two reigning vices of concubinage 


maintain; fince the queſtion, under conſideration, is not, how far the 


Toe Interna! HIS TORv of the CHURCH. 


the church above all human authority, to a ſtate of perfect 


and /imony, that had infected the whole body of the Euro- 
pean clergy. The Roman pontifs, from the time of 
STEPHEN IX, had combated, with zeal and vehemence, 
theſe monſtrous vices {p], but without ſucceſs, as they 


caſe the opinion of the learned men abovementioned would be well 
founded, but ſhe ſays, dedi omnia bona mea ecclęſiæ JURE PROPRIE, 
TARIO, i. e. my will is, that the church ſhall poſſeſs as its own pro- 
perty the inheritance I have left it. Beſides, the following words ma- 
nifeftly ſhew, that the opinion of theſe Jearned men is deſtitute of all 
foundation; ſince MATHILDA could not poflibly add, ive jure ſuc- 
ceſſionis, five ALIO QUOCUNQUE JURE ad me pertineant, i. e. I grant 
all my pofſeſpons under whatever title I enjoy them, whether by right 
of fucceſhon, er by ANY OTHER RIGHT, &c. had ſhe deſigned to con- 
fine her donation to her allodial -pofiefiions. Certain it is, that in 
this ample grant ſhe excepts no particular part of her property, but 
evidently comprehends in it her whole ſubſtance. If it be objected 
to this, that the Roman pontifs never. affirmed that the fizfs of the 
empire, which MATHIL DA poſſeſſed, were comprehended in this grant 
to their church, and that they only claimed her allodial and indepen- 
dent poſſeſſions; I anſwer, by queſtioning the fact, ſince many cir- 
cumſtances concur to prove, that theſe pontifs claimed the whole ſub- 
ſtance of MATHILDA, all her poſſeſſions without exception, as their | 
undoubted right. But ſuppoſe for a moment, that the caſe was o- 
therwiſe, and that the Roman church had never made ſuch an univer- 
ſal claim, this would, by no means, invalidate the opinion I here 


Roman pontits may have moderated their pretenſions to the territo- 
ries of MATHILDA, but what is the true and genuine ſenſe of the 
words in which her donation is expreſſed. | 
[] Moauftrous vices we may -uſtly call them. For though it be 
true, that in the methods GREGORY took to extirpate theſe vices, he 
violated not only the laws of religion, but alſo the dictates of natural 
equity and juſtice, and, under the maſk of a pious zeal, committed 
the moſt crying and abominable enormities; yet it is certain, on the 
other hand, that theſe vices produced the moſt unhappy effects both 
in church and ſtate, and that the ſuppreſſion of them was now become 
abſolutely neceſſary, There were indeed, among the clergy, ſeveral 
men of piety and virtue, who lived in the bonds of wedlock, and thele 
GREGORY ought to have ſpared. But there was Aſo a prodigiols 
number of ecclefiaſtics throughout Europe, not only of prieſts and 
canons, but alſo of monks, who lived in the bonds of a crimin* 
love, kept, under the title of wives, miſtreſſes which they diſmiſſed, 
at pleaſure, to enjoy the ſweets of a licentious variety, and who not 


only ſpent, in the moſt profuſe and ſcandalous manner, a 
_ | we! 
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were become too inveterate and too univerſal to be extir- G x N 7, 
pated without the greateſt difficulty and the moſt extra- Xl. 
ordinary efforts. Accordingly GREGORY, in the year PAR * 
1074, which was the ſecond of his pontificate, exerted 7 
himſelf with much more vigour than his predeceſſors had 

done in oppoſition to the vices already mentioned. For 

this purpole he aſſembled a council at Rome, in which all 

the laws of the former pontifs againſt ſimony were renewed 

and confirmed, and the buying or ſelling eccleſiaſtical 

benefices prohibited in the ſtricteſt and ſevereſt manner, 


venues and treaſures of the churches and convents to which they be- 
longed, but even diſtributed a great part of them among their baſtards. 
As to the vice of /imony, its . extent and its pernicious fruits 
appear evidently from thoſe records, which the Benedictine monks 
have publiſhed in ſeveral places of their Gallia Chriſtiana, not to men- 
tion a multitude of other ancient papers to the ſame purpoſe. One 
or two examples will be ſufficient to give the reader an idea of this 
matter. We find in the firſt volume of the admirable work now 
mentioned (in the Append. Document. p. 5.) a public act, by which 
BERNARD a viſcount, and FxorERIus biſhop of Alby, grant, or ra- 
ther ſell, openly to BERNARD AIMARD and his fon the biſhopric of 
Alby, reſerving to themſelves a conſiderable part of its revennes. This 
at is followed by another, in which count PoxT1vs bequeaths to 
his wife the ſame biſhopric of Alby in the following terms: Ego Pon- "1 
tius dono tibi dilectæ ſponſe mee epiſcopatum Albienſem—cum ipſa ec- 

clefia et cum omni adjacentia ſua—tet medietatem de epiſcopatu Nemau- 

et medietatem de abbatia St. Ægidii—paſt obitum tuum remaneat 85 
ipfus alodis ad infantes qui de me erunt creati. In the ſecond volume 

of the ſame learned work (in the Append. Document. p. 173.) there 

8 a letter of the clergy of Limoges, beſeeching WILLIAM, count of 

Aquitain, not to ſell the biſhopric, but to give them a paſtor, and not 

a devourer of the flock. Rogamus tuam pietatem, ne propter mundiale 

lucrum vendas Sti. Stephani locum, quia fi tu vendis epiſcopalia, ipſe 

nftra manducabit communia Mitte nobis ovium cuſtodem, non de vo- 
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8 ratorem. ADEMAR, Viſcount of Limoges, laments (tom. ii. p. 179.) ; 
r that he himſelf had formerly made traffic of the cure of ſouls by ſelling 
ted benefices to Jimoniacal abbots. The barefaced impudence of the ſacer- 
ya dotal orders, in buying and ſelling benefices, exceeded all meaſure, 
oth and almoſt all credibility. And they carried matters ſo far as to juſti- 
= 7 hat abominable traffic, as may be ſeen in a remarkable paſſage in 
— 2 Apologeticum of ABBO, which is added, by PIT Hou, to the 
ſe ex Can. Eccleſiæ Romane ; this paſſage, which deſerves to be 
ous quoted, 1s as follows: Nihil pæne ad ecclefiam pertinere videtur, quod 
. 3 rum non largiatur, ſcilicet epiſcopatus, preſbyteratus, diacona- 
"al oh et aligui minores gradus, archidiaconatus quoque, decania, prapofi- 
Tod, ww, theſauri cuſtodia, baptifterium—et hujuſmodi negociatores ſubdola 
7 2 ſolent aſtruere, non ſe emere beneditlionem, qud percipitur 
1 61a ſpiritus ſaucti, ſed res ecclefarum wel paſſelliones epiſcopi, An 
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The Interna! HIS ToR v the Cnuxcn. 
It was alſo decreed in the ſame council, that the acer. 
dotal orders ſhould abſtain from marriage; and that ſuch 


of them as had already wives, or concubines, ſhould im. 


mediately diſmiſs them, or quit the prieſtly office. Theſe 
decrees were accompanied with circular letters wrote h 
the pontif to all the European biſhops, enjoining the ſtrict. 


eit obedience to the deciſions of this ſolemn council, 
under the ſevereſt penalties. GREGoRyY did not ſtop 


here, but ſent ambaſſadors into Germany to HENRVIV, 
king of the Romans, in order to engage that prince to 
ſummon a council for the trial and puniſhment of ſuch 
eccleſiaſtics, as had been hitherto guilty: of ſimoniacal 
practices, FI, | 

XIII. Theſe decrees, which were in part equitable and 
juſt, and which were, in every reſpe&, conformable with 
the notions of religion that prevailed in this age, were 
looked upon by the people as high ſalutary, fiace 
they rendered a free election, and not a mercenary purchaſe, 
the way to eceleſiaſtical promotion, and obliged the prieſt 
to abſtain from marriage, which was abſurdly conſidered 
as inconſiſtent with the ſanctity of their office. Yet both 
theſe decrees were attended with the moſt deplorable tu- 
mults and diſſenſions, and were fruitful, in their conſe- 
quences, of innumerable calamities. No ſooner was the 
law concerning the Celibacy of the Clergy publiſhed, than 


the prieſts, in the ſeveral provinces of Europe, who lived | 


in the bonds of marriage with lawful wives, or of laſcivoul- 
neſs with hired concubines [q], complained loudly of the 


I] All the hiſtorians, who give any accounts of this century, men- 
tion the tumults excited by ſuch prieſts, as were reſolved to con- 
tinue with their wives or concubines. For an account of the ſedi- 
tions which aroſe in Germany upon this occaſion, ſee StG os De 
regno Italiæ, lib. ix. p. 557. tom. ii. as alſo TENGNAGEL's Collect 
Peter. Monument. p. 45. 47. 54. Thoſe that the prieſts excited in 
England are mentioned by M. Paris, in his Hifor. Major, lib. 1. p. 
7. The tumults occaſioned by the ſame reaſon in the Belgic and 
Gallic provinces, are deſcribed in the Epiſtola Clericorum Cameracen- 
Jum ad Remenſes pro uxoribus ſuis, publiſhed in MABILLON'S Annal. 
Benedictin. tom. v. p. 634. and in the Epiftola Nowiomenſium Clericb- 
rum ad Cameracenſes, publiſhed in MaB1LLON's Muſeum ItalicFun, 
tom. i. p. 128. Great was the flame which the laws of GREGORY 
excited in 1taly, and particularly in the province of Milan, of which 
we have an ample relation given by ARNULPH and LANDULPH, 
two Milaneſe hiſtorians, whoſe works are publiſhed, with annota- 


ſeverit) 
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ſererity of this council, and excited the moſt dreadful tu- © x N 1. 


mults in the greateſt part of the European provinces. 
Many of theſe eccleſiaſtics, eſpecially the Milaneſe prieſts, 
choſe rather to abandon their ſpiritual dignities than their 
ſenſual pleaſures, and to quit their benefices that they might 
cleave to their wives. They went ſtill farther: for they 
ſeparated themſelves entirely from the church of Rome, 
and branded with the infamous name of Paterini [r], i. e. 
Manichzans, the pontif and his adherents, who condemn- 
ed ſo unjuſtly the conduct of ſuch prieſts as entered into 
the bonds of a lawful and virtuous wedlock. The pro- 


tions, by MURATORT, in his Scriptores rerum Italicarum, tom. iv. 
p. 36. Both theſe hiſtorians maintain, againſt GREGORY and his 
ſucceſſors, the cauſe of the injured prieſts, and the lawfulneſs of their 
marriages. , 
lx] Paterinus is one of the names by winch the Paulicians or Ma- 
nichæans (who came during this century from Bulgaria into Italg, 
and were alſo known by the title of Cathari or Pure) were diſtinguiſh- 
ed among the Italians. But in proceſs of tune the term Paterinus 
became a common name for all kinds of heretics, as we might ſhew 
by many examples taken from the writers of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, There are various opinions concerning the origin of this 
word, the moſt prohable of which is that which ſuppoſes it derived 
from a certain place called Pataria, in which the heretics held their 
aſſemblies z and it is well known, that a part of the city of Milan is, 
to this very day, called Pataria, or Contrada de Patarri. See An- 
notat. ad Arnulphum Mediolanenſ. in MURATORT's Scripypres rerum 
talicar, tom. 4. p. 39. ſee alſo SAxX1ius ad Sigonium de Regno Italiæ, 
lib. ix. p. 536. tom. ii. opp. Sigonii. An opinion (of which, if I 
am not miſtaken, SIGON1Us was the author) prevailed, that the name 
in queſtion was given to the Milaneſe prieſts, who ſeparated from the 
church of Rome, and retained their wives in oppoſition to the laws of 
tie pontifs. But this opinion is without foundation; and it appears 
evidently from the teſtimony of ARNULPH and other hiſtorians, that 
it was not the married prieſts, but the faction of the pontifs, who con- 
demned their conjugal bonds, that were branded with the opprobrious 
name of Patarini. See ARNULPH. lib. iii. c. X.—ANTON. Pact. 
Crit. in Ann, Bar. t. iii. ad A. 1057. Yiii.—LUD. ANT. MURATORL 
Antig. Tal. medii æ wi, tom. v. p. 82. who have demonſtrated this in 
the moſt ample, learned, and ſatisfactory manner. Nor need we, in- 
deed, look any where elſe for the origin of this word. It is abun- 
dantly known, that the Manichzans, and their brethren the Pauli- 
cians, were extremely averſe to marriage, which they looked upon as 
an inſtitution invented by the ewil principle; they, of conſequence, who 
conſidered the marriages of the clergy as lawful, employed the igno- 
mnous name of Paterin!, to ſhew that the pontifs, who prohibited 


80 marriages, were followers of the odious doctrine of the Ma- 
ichans. | Be 5 


ceedings 
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ceedings of GREGORY appeared to the wiſer part even of 
thoſe who approved of the celibacy of the clergy, unjuſt 
and criminal in two reſpects: Firſt, in that his ſeverity fell 
indiſcriminately and with equal fury upon the virtuous 
huſband and the licentious rake ; that he diſſolved, with 
a mercileſs hand, the chaſteſt bonds of wedlock, and thus 
involved huſbands and wives, with their tender offspring, 
in diſgrace, perplexity, anguiſh, and want ſs]. The ſe- 
cond thing criminal in the meaſures taken by this pontif 
was, that inſtead of chaſtiſing the married prieſts with 
wiſdom and moderation, and according to the laws of ec- 
eleſiaſtical diſcipline, whoſe nature is wholly ſpiritual, he 
gave them over to the civil magiſtrate, to be puniſhed as 
diſobedient and unworthy ſubjects, with the loſs of their 
ſubſtance, and with the moſt ſhocking marks of undeſeryed 
infamy and diſgrace [f]. | 


L] We muſt always remember that the prieſts, to whom their wives 
or miſtreſſes were much dearer than the laws of the pontifs, were not all 
of the ſame character; nor were ſuch of them as might be juſtly eſteem- 
ed criminal, all criminal in the ſame degree. The better ſort of 


_ theſe ecclehaſtics (among which we may count the Belgic and Mi. 


laneſe clergy) deſired nothing more than to live after the manner of 
the Greeks, maintaining that it was lawful for a prieſt, before his 
conſecration, to marry one virgin, though a plurality of wives was 
juſtly prohibited; and they grounded this their opinion upon the au- 
thority of St. AMBROSE. See Jo. PETRI PURICELLI Diſſertatio 
atrum S. Ambroſius clero ſuo Mediolan. permiſerit, ut virgini ſemel nu- 
bere poſſent, republiſhed by MURAToR1, in his Scriptores Italic. tom. 
IV. p. 123. GREGORY and his ſucceſſors ought to have dealt more 
gently with this kind of eccleſiaſtics (as the warmeſt admirers of the 
pontifs acknowledge) than with thoſe prieſts, who were either the pa- 
trons of concubinage, or who pretended to juſtify their eſpouſing a 
plurality of wives. It was alſo unjuſt to treat, in the ſame manner, 
the monks, who, by the nature of their profeſſion and yows, were 
neceſſarily excluded from the nuptial ſtate; and the prieſts, who 
could not bear the thoughts of being torn from the chaſte partners of 
their bed, whom they had eſpouſed with virtuous ſentiments and up- 
right intentions, nor from the tender offspring which were the fruit 
of virtuous love. | 5 | 

(:} THEODORICUS, Verdun. Epiſtola ad Gregorium VII, in Mar. 


| ene Theſauro Anecdotorum, tom. i. P: 218.—Faciem mean in eo vi 
maxime confuſione perfundunt, quod leg 


em de Clericorum Incontinentia 
PER LAICORUM INSANIAS cohibenda unquam ſuſceperim.—Nec 
putetis eos qui ita ſentiunt . . . ecclęſiaſticorum graduum incontineniiam 


 talibus defenſionibus fovere welle. Honeftam conver ſationem in dejut- 


rio habent, nec aliter, quam oportet, ECCLESIASTICA ULTIONs 
CENSURAM ixtentari gaudent. 
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XIV. This vehement conteſt excited great tumults 


and diviſions, which, however, were gradually calmed 


through length of time, and alſo by the perſeverance of the 
obſtinate pontif; nor did any of the European kings and 


princes concern themſelves ſo much about the marriages of 
the clergy as to maintain their cauſe, and thereby to 
prolong the controverſy. But the troubles that aroſe 
from the law that regarded the extirpation of ſimony were 
not ſo eaſily appeaſed; the tumults it occaſioned grew 
greater from day to day; the methods of reconciliation 
more difficult ; and it involved both ſtate and church 
during ſeveral years in the deepeſt calamities and in the 


molt complicated ſcenes of confuſion and diſtreſs [u]. 


[u] We have extant a great number both of ancient and modern 
writers, who have related the circumſtances of this diſpute concerning 
inveflitures, which was begun by GREGORY VII, was carried on by 
him and his ſucceſſors on the one fide, and the emperors HE NRX IV 
and V on the other, and became a ſource of innumerable calamities 
to the greateſt part of Europe. But few or none of theſe writers have 
treated this weighty ſubject with an entire impartiality. They all 
plead either the cauſe of the pontifs, or that of the emperors, and 
acide the controverſy, not by the laws then in being (which ought, 
no doubt, to be principally conſulted) nor by the opinions that gene- 
rally prevailed at the time of 'this conteſt, but by laws of their own 
invention, and by the opinions of modern times. The famous GRE T- 
$:R, in his Apologia pro Gregorio VII, which is publiſhed in the ſixth 
volume of his works, and alſo ſeparately, has collected the principal 


of the ancient writers who maintain the cauſe of the pontit : in op- 
polition to whom, they who defended the cauſe of HENRY IV, are 


collected by MELCH1OR GOLDASTUS, in his Replicatio contra Gret- 
ſerum et Apologia pro Henrico IV. Hanowv. 1611, 4to. Among the 


modern writers who have treated this ſubject, we may count the Cen- 


turiatores Magdeburgenſes, BaRONIUSsS, the German and Italian hiſto- 
nans, and thoſe who have wrote the life of the famous MAT HIL DA. 
But, beſide theſe, it will be highly proper to conſult JO. SchILTE- 


dus, De libertate Eccleſiæ Germanice, lib. iv. 


p-. 481.— CHRIST. 


Tuouaslus, Hiſtoria contentionis inter Imperium et Sacerdotium — 
Hex, MEiBoMius, Lib. de jure Inveſltture Epiſcopalis, tom. ili. 
Scriptorum rer. Germanicar.—JUsT. CHR. DITHMARUS, Hiſtoria 
Bell: inter Imperium et Sacerdotium, publiſhed at Francfort in 1741, 
m vo. and, above all, the famous Cardinal Nokts, who far ſur- 
Falles in point of erudition thoſe whom we have mentioned, and whoſe 


Inveſitture della dignita Ecclefiaſtiche, which was publiſh= 
ed at Mantua, after his 5 gh . 


Horia delle 


work, though i 


the pen of 


ade rebus imp 


in 4to. in t 


a cardinal. 


he year 1749. 


death, in the year 1741, is a molt learned 


h it be imperfect and probably maimed, and alſo ex- 
tremely partial in fayour of the pontifs, 


fs, which is not ſurprizing from 
See alſo Jo. Jac, Mas cOvI Commentaris 


erii Germanici ſub Henrico IV et V, publiſhed at Leipfich, 
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by the laws 
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CEN T. HENRY IV received, indeed, graciouſly the legates gf 


II. ſmony; but neither this prince, nor the German biſhops, 


ſeveral German and Italian biſhops and certain favourites 
ceived the inveſliture of a biſhopric or abbacy from the hank 
of a layman, as alſo againſt thoſe by whom the inveſtiture ſhoul 


the government of monaſteries and convents, of which 


power of creating biſhops and abbots, which the European 


ſimony on the one hand, and diminiſh the power of princes 


1 * 
b 1 


The Internal H1sTO&wWof the C Huch. 
GREGORY, and applauded his zeal for the extirpation gf 


would permit theſe legates to aſſemble a council in Ger. 
many, or to proceed judiciaily againſt thoſe, who, in time 
paſt, had been chargeable with ſimoniacal practices. The 
pontif, exaſperated at this reſtraint in the execution of hiz 
deſigns, called another council to meet at Rome in the 
year 1075, in which he purſued his adventurous projed 
with greater impetuoſity and vehemence than ever; for he 
not only excluded from the communion of the church 


of HENRY, whoſe counſels that prince was faid to make 
uſe of in the traffic of eccleſiaſtical dignities, but alſo pro- 
nounced, in a formal edict, Anathema againſt whoever re- 


be performed [w]. This decree was every way proper to 
ſurprize the emperors, kings, and princes of Europe, who, 
in conſequence of of a prevailing cuſtom, had the right of 
conferring the more important eccleſiaſtical dignities, and 


they diſpoſed, in a ſolemn manner, by the well-known 
ceremony of the ring and the fla, or craſier, which they 
preſented to the candidate on whom their choice fell, 
This ſolemn inveſtiture was the main ſupport of that 


princes claimed as their undoubted right, and the occafion 
of that corrupt commerce called ſimony, in conſequence of 
which eccleſiaſtical promotion was impudently ſold to the 
higheſt bidder; and hence the zeal and ardour of GRE- 
GORY to annul theſe inveſtitures, that he might extirpate 


in eccleſiaſtical matters on the other. 


[w] ANT. Pact Critica in Baronium, tom. iii. ad 4. 1075 
Hen, NORIS, Hiſt. Inue/liturarum, p. 39.—CHRIST. LUPUS, Scho- 
lia et Diſſertation. ad Concilia, tom. vi. opp. p. 39==44- 


| Alan 
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CuAP. II. Doors, Church. Government, &c. 
A ſhort digreſton concerning INVESTI TURES [x]. 


0 — 


in their reſpective dignities by the ceremony of the ring 
and croſier, ſince this cuſtom has been ill underſtood by 
ſome, and but imperfeRly explained by others, Even the 
learned Cardinal Noris appears highly defective here; 
for though in his Hiſtory of Inveſtitures [y], there are 
many pertinent reflexions upon the reaſons which engaged 
GREGORY to prohibit invęſtitures altogether, yet that 
learned prelate does not ſeem to have had a complete 
notion of this important matter, ſince he omits in his hiſ- 
tory certain points that are neceſſary to the underſtandin 

it thoroughly. 


<h ww Xx CD cw Th RÞqmxc c c cc ce. 


_—_— _—_— 


European emperors, kings, and princes made grants to the 
clergy of certain territories, lands, foreſts, caſtles, Qc. 
According to the laws of thoſe times (laws which ſtil] re- 
main in force) none were conſidered as lawful poſſeſſors 


emperors or other princes, before they repaired to court, 


3 the ſupreme proprietors, and received from their hands 
a ſolemn mark by which the property of their reſpective 
grants was transferred to them. | 
wiich the nobility, and thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves by military exploits, were confirmed in the poſſeſ- 
llons which they owed to the liberality of their ſovereigns. 
But the cuſtom of inveſting the biſhops and abbots with 


cred function, is of a much more recent date, and was 
then firſt introduced, when the European emperors and 
princes, annulling the elections that were made in the 
church according to the eccleſiaſtical laws that had been 


Pleaſed the biſhoprics and abbeys that became vacant in 
their dominions, nay, even of ſelling them to the higheſt 
bidder. This power, then, being once uſurped by the 


L] Here the tranſlator has tranſpoſed the note [r] of the original 


4 to the text, under the form. of a diſlertation. 
[3] Chapter iii. page 56. 5 3 
vor. II. U Kings 


IT will not be improper to caſt ſome :Iluſtrations upon p. 
the cuſtom now mentioned of inveſting biſhops and abbots — 


The :nve/titure of biſhops and abbots com- 
menced, undoubtedly, at that period of time when the 


of the lands or tenements which they derived from the 


the ring and the croſier, which are the enſigns of the ſa- 


x 1 II. 


took the oath of allegiance to their reſpective ſovereigns 


Such was the manner in 


from the earlieſt times eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, aſſum- 
„av themſelves the power of conferring on whom they 
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The Internal His roRY of the CHURCH, 


CEN T. kings and princes of Europe, they at firſt confirmed the 


XI, 


biſhops and abbots in their dignities and poſſeſſions, with | 


E AL 7 0 the ſame forms and ceremonies that were uſed in inveſting 


9 


the counts, knights; and others, in their feudal tenures, 
even by written contracts, and the ceremony of preſenting 
them with a wand or bough [Z J. And this cuſtom of 
inveſling the clergy and the laity with the ſame ceremonies 
would have, undoubtedly, continued, had not the clergy, 
to whom the right of electing biſhops and abbots originally 
belonged, eluded artfully the uſurpation of the emperors 
and other princes by the followirg ftratagem. When a 
biſhop or abbot died, they who looked upon themſelves as 
authoriſed to fill up the vacancy, elected immediately ſome 
one of their order in the place of the deceaſed, and were 
careful to have him conſecrated without delay. The con- 
ſecration being thus performed, the prince, who had pro- 
poſed to himſelf the profit of ſelling the vacant benefice, or 
the pleaſure of conferring it upon ſome of his favourites, 
was obliged to deſiſt from his purpoſe, and to conſent to 
the election, which the ceremony of conſecration ren- 
dered irrevocable. Many examples of the ſucceſs of 


this ſtratagem, which was practiſed both in chapters 
and monaſteries, and which diſappointed the liberali- 


ty or avarice of ſeveral princes, might here be alledg- 
ed ; they abound in the records of the' tenth century, to 
which we refer the curious reader. No ſooner did the 
emperors and princes perceive this artful management, 
than they turned their attention to the propereft means of 
rendering it ineffectual, and of preſerving the valuable pri- 
vilege they had uſurped. For this purpoſe they ordered, 
that as ſoon as a biſhop expired, his ring and croſier ſhould 
be tranſmitted to the prince, to whoſe juriſdiction his dio- 


ceſe was ſubject. For it was by the ſolemn delivery of 


[z] This appears from a paſſage in Cardinal HumBERT's third 
Book, Adwverſus Simoniacos, which was compoſed before GREGORY 
had ſet on foot the diſpute concerning Inveſtitures, and which is pud- 
liſhed in MARTENE's Theſaur. Anecd. tom. v. p. 787. The paſſagt 
is as follows: Poteflas ſecularis primo ambitioſis ecclęſiaſticarum 45. 
nitatum vel poſſellionum cupidis fawebat prece, dein minis, dernceps 


 wverbis conceſſians : in quibus omnibus cernens ſibi contradictorem nem, 


nem, nec qui moveret pennam, vel aperiret os et ganniret, ad mais 
progreditur, et jam ſub nomine INVESTITURA DARE PRIMO TABEL” 
LAS vel QUALESCUMQUE PORRIGERE VIRGULAS, DEIN BACU- 
L0S,—2uod maximum nefas fic inolewit, ut id ſolum canonicum ci 
datur, nec que fit eccleſiaſtica regula ſciatur aut aitendatur. 1 
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Cup. II. Dactors, Church-Goveriment, &c. 


his election was irrevocably confirmed, and this ceremony 


the ſovereign, the clergy could not conſecrate the perſon 
whom their ſuffrages had appointed to fill the vacancy, 
Thus their ſtratagem was defeated; as every election that 
was not confirmed by the ceremony of conſecration might 
be lawfully annulled and rejected; nor was the biſhop 
qualified to exerciſe any of the epiſcopal functions before 
the performance of that important ceremony, As ſoon, 
therefore, as a biſhop drew his laſt breath, the magiſtrate 
of the city in which he had reſided, or the governor of the 


to court {a]. The emperor or prince conferred the vacant 


him theſe two badges of the epiſcopal office, after which 
the new biſhop, thus inveſted by his ſovereign, repaired to 
his metropolitan, to whom it belonged to perform the cere- 
' mony of conſecration, and delivered to him the ring and 
croſer which he had received from his prince, that he might 
receive it again from his hands, and be thus doubly con- 
frmed in his ſacred function. It appears, therefore, from 
this account, that each new biſhop and abbot received 
twice the ring and the croſier; once from the hands of 
tie ſovercign, and once from thoſe of the metropolitan 
bilbop, by whom they were confecrated [h]. 


ment Fulii, tom. i. p. 426. Nec multo poſt annulus cum wvirgd paſto- 
ral Bremenſis e iſcopi ad aulam regiam tranſlata eft. Eo ſiquidem 
tempore ecclefia hberam eleftionem non habebat . . ſed cum quilibet 
ontifles diam univerſe carnis ingreſſus fuiſſet, mox capttanei civitatis 
lus annulum et virgam paſtoralem ad Palatium tranſmittebant, fic- 
1% regia auctoritate, communicato cui aulicis conſilio, orbate plebi 
idineum conflituebat prafulem . . . Poft paucos vero dies rurſum an- 


Y mlus et virga paſtoralis Bambenbergenſis epiſcopi Domino imperatori 
b- ranſmiſa %. Quo audito, multi nobiles—ad aulam regiam conflue- 
ge ant, qu alteram harum prece vel pretio fibi comparare tentabant. 

, ] This appears from a variety of ancient records. See parti- 


cularly HuunERT, lib. iii. contra Simoniacos, cap. vi. in MAk- 
5 EN E $ Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 779. in which we find the follow» 
8 paſſage ; SIC encæniatus (i. e. the biſhops inveſted by theemperor) 
Vilentus mvadit clerum, plebem et ordinem prius dommaturus, quam 
: els copnoſeatur, QUAEYAIUT, petalur. Sic metropoli tanum aggred:- 

„ N08 ab eo Judicandus, ſed ipſum judicaturus.— Mid enim ſibi jam 


2 it 


* 


fs 29 
the ring and croſier of the deceaſed to the new. biſhop that G E N T. 


XI. 


T 


was an eſſential part of his conſecration ; ſo that, when theſe P AA II. 


two badges of the epiſcopal dignity were in the hands of 


province, ſeized upon his ring and croſier, and ſent them 


ſee upon the perſon whom he had choſen, by delivering to 


a] We ſee this fact confirmed by the following paſſage in Epno's 
Life of Otho, biſhop of Bamberg, lib. i. $ 8, 9. in Actis Santtor, 
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The Internal Hiſtory of the Cavacn, 
It is highly uncertain by what prince this cuſtom of 


1 creating the biſhops by the ceremonies of the ring and 


croſier was firſt introduced. If we may believe Apay of 
Bremen [c], this privilege was exerciſed by LEwIs the 
Meek, who, in the ninth century, granted to the new 
biſhops the uſe and poſſeſſion of the epiſcopal revenues, 
and confirmed this grant by the ceremony now under con- 
ſideration. But the accuracy of this hiſtorian is liable to 


ſuſpicion ; and it is extremely probable that he attributed 
to the tranſactions of ancient times the ſame form that 


accompanied ſimilar tranſactions in the eleventh century 
in which he lived. For it is certain, that in the ninth 
century the greateſt part of the European princes made 
no oppolition to the right of electing the biſhops, which 
was both claimed and exerciſed by the clergy and the 
people, and, of conſequence, there was then no occaſion 
for the inveſtiture mentioned by Apam of Bremen [d]. 
We therefore chuſe to adopt the ſuppoſition of Cardinal 
HumBERT [e], who places the commencement of the 
cuſtom now under conſideration in the reign of OTHo the 
Great ; for though this opinion has not the approbation 
of LEwis THoMaAssIN and NATALIS ALEXANDER, yet 
theſe learned men, in their deep reſearches into the origin 


of inveſtitures [f], have advanced nothing ſufficient to | 


prove it erroneous. We learn alſo from HUMBERT Ig) 
that the emperor Henry III, the fon of CONRAD II, was 
defirous of abrogating theſe inveſlitures, though a variety 
of circumſtances concurred to prevent the execution of 


pertinet aut prodeſt baculum et annulum, quos portat REDDERE? Nun 
quid quia laica perſona dati ſunt ? Cur redditur quod habetur, if ut 
aut denuo res ecclefiaftica ſub hac ſpecie juſſionis vel donationis venda: 
tur, aut certe ut preſumtio laicæ ordinationis pallietur colore et vella 
mento quodam diſcipline clericalis. ei 
Lc] In his Hifloria Ecclęſiaſtica, lib. i. cap. xxxii. p. 10. XXII. 
p- 12. publiſhed in the Scriptores Septemtrionales of LINDENBRO: 
Gus. ä 
[A] Add to this the refutation of Ab Au of Bremen, by DANIEL 
PAPEBROCH, in the Aua Sandlorum, tom. i. Febr. p. 557 
[e] HUMBERT, libr. iii. contra Simoniacos, cap. vii. p. 70 et 
cap. xi. p. 787. 9 
[V] See Lupov. THoMassINI Diſciplina Eccleſ. circa Bent 
tom. ii. lib. ii. p. 434. and NAaTAL, ALEXANDER, Select. Hiftr: 
Eccl. Capit. Sec. xi, xii. Dif. iv. p. 725. 
[2] L. c. cap. vii. p. 780. 


his 
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his deſign; but he repreſents HENRY I king of France in CENT, 
z different point of light, as a turbulent prince, who turn- | * 1 

ed all things into confuſion, and indulged himſelf beyond 3 
al meaſure in ſimoniacal practices, and loads him, of con- 


ſequence, with the bittereſt invectives. 

In this method of creating biſhops and abbots by pre- 
ſenting to them the ring and croſier, there were two things 
that gave particular offence to the Roman pontifs, The 
firſt was, that by this the ancient right of election was 
totally changed, and the power of chooſing the rulers of 
the church was uſurped by the emperors and other ſove- 
reien princes, and was confined to them alone, This 
indeed was the moſt plauſible reaſon of complaint, when 
we conſider the religious notions of theſe times, which 
were, by no means, favourable to the conduct of the em- 
perors in this matter. Another circumſtance that griev- 
ouſly diſtreſſed the pretended vicars of St, PETER, was, 
to ſee the ring and croſier, the venerable badges of ſpiritual 
authority and ghoſtly diſtinction, delivered to the biſhop 
elect by the profane hands of unſanctiſied laymen; an a- 
buſe this, which they looked upon as little better than 
facrilege. HUM BERT, who, as we already obſerved, wrote 
his book againſt ſimony before the conteſt between the 
emperor and GREGORY had commenced, complains [] 
heavily of this ſuppoſed profanation, and ſhudders to think, 
that that faff which denotes the ghoſtly ſhepherd, and that 
ring which feals the myſteries of heaven [i], depoſited in 
the boſoms of the epiſcopal order, ſhould be polluted by 
the unhallowed touch of a civil magiſtrate ; and that em- 
perors and princes, by preſenting them to their favourites, 


[6] See HUMBERT, lib, ili. contra Simoniac. Cap. vi. p. 779. 795» 
ms words are: Quid ad laicas pertinet perſonas ſacramenta ecclęſiaſti- 
a et pontificalem ſeu paſtoralem gratiam diftribuere, camyros ſcilicet 
aculos et annulos, quibus precipue perficitur, militat et innititur tota 
eijcopalis conſecratio ? Equidem in camyris baculisx==defignatur, que 
* committitur cura paſtoralis.—Porro annulus ſignaculum ſecretorum 
celeſtium indicat, præmonens prædicatores, ut ſecretam Dei ſapientiam 
um apoflolo diffignent,—Quicunque ergo bis duobus aliquem initiant, 
ths dubio omnem paſtoralem auctoritatem hoc præſumendo ſibi ven- 
ut, | 
li] HUBERT miſtook the ſpiritual ſignification of this holy ring, 


"Mich was the emblem of a nuptial bond between the biſhop and his 
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XI. 
PAR I II. 


ſhould thereby uſurp the prerogatives of the church, and 


ſo averſe to the pretenſions of the emperors, and ſo zeal- 


of inveſting the biſhops with the ceremony of the ring and 


this ſhews the true riſe of the war that was carried on be- 


with ſuch keenneſs and obſtinacy, but that particular kind 


that was performed by a verbal declaration or a written 


The Internal H1isTory of the CHR ch. 


exerciſe the paſtoral authority and power. This com- 
plaint was entirely conſiſtent, as we have already obſerved, 
with the opinions of the times in which it was made; 
for as the ring and the croſier were generally eſteemed the 
marks and badges of paſtoral power, and ſpiritual autho- 
rity, ſo he who conferred theſe facred badges was ſuppoſed 
to confer and communicate with them the ghoſtly autno- 
rity of which they were the emblems. _. . 

All theſe things being duly conſidered, we ſhall imme- 
diately perceive what it was that rendered GREGoRy VII 


\ 


ous in depriving them of the privilege they had aſſumed 


crofier. In the firſt council which he aſſembled at Nom, 
he made no attempt, indeed, againſt invęſlitures, nor did 
he aim at any thing farther than the abolition of /zmony, 
and the reſtoration of the- ſacerdotal and monaſtic orders 
to their ancient right of electing their reſpective biſhops 
and abbots. But when he afterwards came to know that 
the affair of 7nve//itures was inſeparably connected with 
the pretenſions of the emperors, and indeed ſuppoſed them 
empowered to diſpoſe of the higher eccleftaſtical dignities 
and benefices, he was then perſuaded that /imony could not 
be extirpated as long as inve/litures were in being; and 
therefore, to pluck up the evil by the root, he oppoſed the 
cuſtom of inveſtitures with the utmoſt vehemence, All 


tween the pontif and the emperor with ſuch bitternel 
and fury, ICS 

And to underſtand ſtill more clearly the merits of this 
cauſe it will-be proper to obſerve, that it was not inf 
tures, conſidered in themſelves, that GREGORY oppoſed 


of invęſtitures, which were in uſe at this time. He 01 
not pretend to hinder the biſhops from ſwearing allegiance 
to kings and emperors, nor even to become their waſſais; 
and fo far was he from prohibiting that kind of inveſtitute 


deed, that, on the contrary, he allowed the kings of Eng 
land and France to inveſt in this manner, and proba! 
conſented to the uſe of the ſcepter in this Ceremony; i 


6 
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did alſo after him CALLIxX Tus II. But he could not bear 
the ceremony of inveſtiture that was performed with the 
enſigns of the ſacerdotal order, much leſs could he endure 
the performance of the ceremony before the ſolemn rite 


ous to this pontif was their deſtroying entirely the free 
elections of biſhops and abbots. It is now time to reſume 
the thread of our hiſtory, 


XV. The ſevere law that had been enacted againſt in- 
veftitures, by the influence and authority of GREGORY, 
made very little impreſſion upon HenRy. He acknow- 
ledged, indeed, that in expoſing eccleſiaſtical benefices to 
ſale he had done amiſs, and he promiſed amendment in 
that reſpect ; but he remained inflexible againſt all attempts 
that were made to perſuade him to reſign his power of 
creating biſhops and abbots, and the right of inveſtiture 
which was intimately connected with this important privi- 
lege, Had this emperor been ſeconded by the German 
princes, he might have maintained this refuſal with dignity 
and ſucceſs, but this was far from being the caſe ; a con- 
liderable number of theſe princes, and among others the 


opportunity of extending his authority and executing his 
ambitious projects. This opportunity was by no means 
neglected; the imperious pontif took occaſion, from the 
diſcords that divided the empire, to inſult and depreſs its 


emperor at Goar, ordering him to repair immediately to 
Rome, and clear himſelf, before the council that was to 
be aſſembled there, of the various crimes that were laid 
to his charge, The emperor, whoſe high ſpirit could not 


indignation at the view of that inſolent mandate, and, in 


delay a council of the German biſhops at Worms, where 
REGORY was Charged with ſeveral flagitious practices, 
depoſed from the pontificate, of which he was declared un- 
worthy, and an order iſſued out for the election of a new 
Pontif, GREGOR oppoſed violence to violence; for 
no ſooner had he received, by the letters and ambaſſadors 
c A4 of 
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of conſecration; but what rendered inve/litures moſt odi- 


Hiſtory of 
the war that 
was kindled 
about in- 
Deſtitures. 


ſtates of Saxony, were the ſecret or declared enemies oſ 
HxxRY; and this furniſhed GREGORY with a favourable 


chief; he ſent, by his legates, an inſolent meſſage to the 


brook ſuch arrogant treatment, was filled with the warmeſt 


the vehemence of his juſt reſentment, aſſembled without 
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nounced againſt him, than, in a raging fit of vindictive 
frenzy, he thundered his anathemas at the head of that 
prince, excluded him both from the communion of the 
church and from the throne of his anceſtors, and impiouſſy 
diſfolved the oath of allegiance which his ſubjects had 
taken to bim as their lawful ſovereign. Thus war waz 
declared on both ſides, and the civil and eccleſiaſtical 
powers were divided into two great factions, of which one 
maintained the rights of the emperor, while the other ſe- 
conded the ambitious views of the pontif. No terms are 
ſufficient to expreſs the complicated ſcenes of miſery that 
aroſe from this deplorable ſchiſm. | 

XVI. At the entrance upon this war, the Swabian 
chiefs, with duke RoDoLPeH at their head, revolted againſt 
HENRY; and the Saxon princes, whoſe former quarrels 
with the emperor had been lately terminated by their de- 
feat and ſubmiſſion [&], follow their example. Theſe u- 
nited powers, being ſollicited by the pope to elect a new 
emperor, in caſe HENRx perſiſted in his obſtinate diſobe- 
dience to the orders of the church, met at Tribur in the 
year 1076, to take counſel together concerning a matter 
of ſuch high importance. The reſult of their deliberations 
was far from being favourable to the emperor ; for they 
agrecd, that the determination of the controverſy between 
him and them ſhould be referred to the Roman pontih, | 
who was to be invited for that purpoſe to a congrels at 
Augſburg the year following, and that, in the mean time, 
HENRY ſhould be ſuſpended from his royal dignity, and 
live in the obſcurity of a private ſtation ; to which rigor- 
ous conditions they alſo added, that he was to forfeit his 
kingdom, if, within the ſpace of a year, he was not reſtor- 
cd to the boſom of the church, and delivered from the ana- 
thema that lay upon his head. When things were come 
to this deſperate extremity, and the faction, which 3 
formed againſt this unfortunate prince, grew more form. 
dable from day to day, his friends adviſed him to go inte 


£7 [+] This ſame RoDoLPH had, the year before this rev0! 
vanguithed the Saxons, and obliged them to ſubmit to the emper® 
Beſides, the Swabian and Saxon chiefs, the dukes of Bavaria ® 
Carinthia, the biſhops of Wurtzbcurg and Worms, and ſeveral other 
eminent perſonages were concerned in this revolt, 10 | 
| | ; { 
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lay, and implore in perſon the clemency of the pontif. G E N 7, 
The emperor yielded to this ignominious counſel, without, XI. 
however, obtaining from his voyage the advantages he ex- P 4 1 Ihe 
pected, He paſſed the Alps amidſt the rigour of a ſevere © 1 
winter, arrived, in the month of February 1077, at the 
at the fortreſs of Canuſium, where the . ce pontif 
reſided at that time with the young MATHILDA, coun- 
teſs of Tuſcany, the moſt powerful patroneſs of the church, 
and the moſt tender and affectionate of all the ſpiritual 
daughters of GREGORY, Here the ſuppliant prince, un- 
mindful of his dignity, ſtood, during three days, in the 
open air at the entrance of this fortreſs, with his feet bare, 
his head uncovered, and with no other raiment but a 
wretched piece of coarſe woollen cloth thrown over his 
body to cover his nakedneſs. The fourth day he was ad- 
mitted to the preſence of the lordly pontif, who, with a 
good deal of difficulty, granted him the abſolution he de- 
manded ; but, as to what regarded his reſtoration to the 
throne, he refuſed to determine that point before the ap- 
proaching congreſs, at which he made Henky promiſe to 
appear, forbidding him, at the ſame time, to aſſume, during 
this interval, the title of king, as alſo to wear the orna- 
ments, or to exerciſe the functions, of royalty. This op- 
probrious convention excited, and that juſtly, the indig- 
nation of the princes and biſhops of Italy, who threatned 
HENRY with all ſorts of evils, on account of his baſe and 
puſillanimous conduct, and would, undoubtedly, have de- 
poſed him, had not he diminiſhed their reſentment by 
violating the convention which he had been forced to en- 
ter into with the imperious pontif, and reſuming the title 
and other marks of royalty which he had been obliged to 
lay down. On the other hand, the confederate princes 
of Swabia and Saxony were no ſooner informed of this un- 
expected change in the conduct of HENRY, than they 
allembled at Forcheim in the month of March A. D. 1077, 
and unanimouſly elected RopoLen, duke of Swabia, 
emperor in his place IJ. 


I] The ancient and modern writers of Italian and German hiſtory 

ve given ample relations of all theſe events, though not all with 

e fidelity and accuracy. In the brief account J have given of 
ele events, I have followed the genuine ſources, and thoſe writers 
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certain time, an appearance of neutrality; but, encourag- 
. ed by the battle of Fladenbeim, in which HEN RV was de- 


the Italian and German biſhops, he depoſed GRECGORY a 


vince of Tirol, he raiſed to the pontificate GUIBERT, arch- 
biſhop of Ravenna, who aſſumed the title of CLEMENT 


banks of the river Eifler, where RopolLPEH received a 


vrhoſe teſtimonies are the moſt reſpectable and ſure, ſuch as 810% 


* 
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XVII. This raſh ſtep kindled a terrible flame in Ger- 
many and Itah, and invelved, for a long time, thoſe un- 
happy lands in the calamities of war. In Tal the Nor- 
mans, who were maſters of the lower parts of that coun. 
try, and the armies of the powerful and valiant MaTay. 
DA, maintained ſucceſsfully the cauſe of GREGORY againſt 
the Lombards, who eſpouſed the intereſts of Henxy; 
while this unfortunate prince, with all the forces he could 
aſſemble, carried on the war in Germany againſt Ropolpn 
and the confederate princes. GREGORY, conſidering the 
events of war as extremely doubtful, was at firſt afraid to 
declare for either fide, and therefore obſerved, during a 


feated by the Saxons A. D. 1080, he excommunicated 
anew that vanquiſhed prince, and ſending a crown to the 
victor RoDoLPH, declared him lawful king of the Ger- 
mans, The injured emperor did not Jet this new inſult 
paſs unpuniſhed ; ſeconded by the ſuffrages of ſeveral of 


ſecond time in a council which met at Mentz, and, in 2 
ſynod that was ſoon after aſſembled at Brixen, in the pro- 


III, when he was conſecrated at Rome A, D. 1084, four 
years after his election. LS 85 
XVIII. This election was followed ſoon after by an 
event which gave an advantageous turn to the affairs of 
HENRY; this event was a bloody battle fought upon the 


mortal wound, of which he died at Merſburg. Ihe em. 
peror, having got rid of this formidable enemy, marched 
directly into Italy the following year (108 1) with a deſign 
to cruſh GREGOR and his adherents, whoſe defeat be 
imagined would contribute effectually to put an end t0 
the troubles in Germany. Accordingly he made ſeveral, 
campaigns, with various ſucceſs, againit the valiant troops 


Us, Pac, MuxATORIL, Mascovivs, NoRis, &c. who, thoug! 
they differ in ſome minute circumſtances, are yet agreed in tho mat 
ters that are of the moſt importance, 5 ; 

0 
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of Rome, he reſumed a third time that bold enterprize, 


and became, at length, maſter of the greateſt part of that F A* 1 II. 
city in the year 1084. The firſt ſtep that HENRY took 


after this ſucceſs was to place GulgERT in the papal chair, 


after which he received the imperial crown from the hands 


of the new pontif, was ſaluted emperor by the Roman 
people, and laid cloſe ſiege to the caſtle of St. Angelo, whe- 
ther his mortal enemy, GREGORY, had fled for ſafety. 
He was, however, forced to raiſe this ſiege, by the valour 
of RoBERT GUISCARD, duke of Apulia and Caiabria, who 
brought. GREGOR in triumph to Rome; but, not thinking 
him ſafe there, conducted him afterwards to Salernum. 
In this place the famous pontif ended his days the year 
following, A. D. 1085, and left Europe involved in thoſe 
calamities which were the fatal effects of his boundleſs 
ambition. He was certainly a man of extenſive abilities, 
endowed with a moſt enterprizing genius, and an invincible 
firmneſs of mind; but it muſt, at the ſame time, be ac- 
knowledged, that he was the moſt arrogant and audacious 
pontif that had hitherto ſat in the papal chair. 'The Ro- 
man church worſhips him as a faint, though it is certain 
that he was never placed in that order by a regular cano- 
nization. PAUL'V, about the beginning of the ſeventeenth 
century, appointed the twenty- fifth day of May, as a feſti- 
yal ſacred to the memory of this pretended ſaint Im]; but 
the emperors of Germany, the kings of France, and other 
European princes, have always oppoſed the celebration of 
this feſtival, and have thus effectually prevented its becom- 
Ing univerſal. In our times, BENEDICT XIII, zealous to 
ſecure to GREGORY the ſaintly honours, occaſioned a 
conteſt, whoſe iſſue was by no means favourable to his 
ſuperſtitious views [u]. 1 7 65 J 

XIX. The death of GREGoRY neither reſtored peace 
to the church, nor tranquillity to the ſtate; the tumults 


ln] See the Adta Sandor. Antaberp. ad d. xxv Mai, and Jo. 
MaB1LLON, Acta Sane. Ord. Benedict. Sec. vi. part II. 


[2] The reader will find an ample and curious account of this 


matter in a French book publiſhed in Holland in the year 1743, in 
2 volumes, under the following title: L' Awvocat du Diable, ou 
e Fiferiques et Critiques ſur la vie et ſur la Legende du Pape 
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and diviſions which he had excited, till continued, and 
they were augmented from day to day by the ſame paſſions 
to which they owed their origin. CLEMENT III, who 
was the emperor's pontif [o], was maſter of the city of 
Rome, and was acknowledged as pope by a great part of 
Italy. HENRY carried on the war in Germany againſt the 
confederate princes. The faction of GREGORY, ſupport- 
ed by the Normans, choſe for his ſucceſſor, in the year 
1086, DiDERICk, abbot of mount Caſſin, who adopted 
the title of VicTor III, and was conſecrated in the church 
of St, Peter, in the year 1084, when that part of the city 
was recovered by the Normans from the dominion of 
CLEMENT, But this new pontif was of a character quite 
oppoſite to that of GREGoRY ; he was modeſt and timor- 
ous, and alſo of a mild and gentle diſpoſition ; and finding 
the papal chair beſet with factions, and the city of Rome 
under the dominion of his competitor, he retired to his 
monaſtery, where ſoon after he ended his days in peace, 
But, before his abdication, he held a council at Benevents, 
where he confirmed and renewed the laws that GRECOR 
had enacted for the abolition of inveſtitures. 

XX. OTHo, biſhop of ia, and monk of Clugni, was, 
by VicTor's recommendation, choſen to ſucceed him, 
This new pontif was elected at Terracina in the year 1088, 
and aſſumed the name of URBAN II. Inferior: to GR- 
'GORY in fortitude and reſolution, he was, however, his 
equal in arrogance and pride, and ſurpaſſed him greatly in 
temerity and imprudence [p]} The commencement-of 
his pontificate had a fair aſpect, and ſucceſs ſeemed to ſmile 
upon his undertakings ; but upon the emperor's return in- 


[0] The very learned Jo. GoTTL, Hoxxius engaged himſelf, 
in the Miſcell. Lipſ. tom. viii. p. 609. to publiſh the Life of CLE: 
MENT III. This pontif died in the year 1100, as appears evidently 
from the Chronicon Benewentanum, publiſhed by MURATORI, in bis 
Antig. Ital. tom. i. p. 262. See alſo Ru BEI Hiſtoria Rawvennat, lib. 
v. p. 307. | , | 7 
'] We find in the Poſthumous Works of MABILLON, tom. 1 P. 
1. the Life of URBAN II, compoſed by THEOD. RUINART, W 
much learning and induftry, but with too little impartiality and fide- 
lity, as we may naturally ſuppoſe even from the name of its author, 
fince it 1s well known that no monkiſh writer dare attempt to paint 
the Roman pontifs in their true colours. — See alſo, for an account? 
URBAN, the Hiſt. Liter, de la France, tom. viii. p. 514. 
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to ltah in the year 1090, the face of affairs was totally C E 4 T. 
changed; victory crowned the arms of that prince, who, 5 1 n. 
by redoubled efforts of valour, defeated, at length, GUELPH, 
Juke of Bavaria, and the famous MATHILDA, who were 

the formidable heads of the papal faction. The abomi- 

nable treachery of his ſon Cod ap, who, yielding to the 
ſeduction of his father's enemies, revolted againſt him, 
and, by the advice and aſſiſtance of URBAN and MATHII- 

pa, uſurped the kingdom of /taly, revived the drooping 
ſpirits of that faction, who hoped to ſee the laurels of the 
emperor blaſted by this odious and unnatural rebellion. 
The conſequences, however, of this event were leſs fatal 

to HEN RV, than his enemies expected. In the mean time 

the troubles of Italy, ſtill continued, nor could URBAN, 
with all his efforts, reduce the city of Rome under his 
lordly yoke. Finding all his ambitious meaſures diſ- 
concerted, he aſſembled a council at Placentia in the year 
1095, where he confirmed the laws and the anathemas of 
GREGORY ; and afterwards undertook a journey into 
France, where he held the famous council of Clermont, and 

had the pleaſure of kindling a new war againſt the inhdel 
poſſeſſors of the holy land. In this council, inſtead of en- 
deayouring to terminate the tumults and deſolations that 

the diſpute concerning invęſtitures had already produced, 

this unworthy pontif added fuel to the flame, and fo, exaſ- 
perated matters by his imprudent and arrogant proceedings, 

as to render an accommodation between the contending 
parties more difficult than ever. GREGORY, notwith- 
ſtanding his inſolence and ambition, had never carried f 
matters ſo far as to forbid the biſnops and the reſt of the 

clergy to take the oath of allegiance to their reſpectiye 

ſovereigns. This rebellious prohibition was reſerved for 

the audacious arrogance of URBAN, who publiſhed it as a 

law, in the council of Clermont [q]. After this noble ex- 


\ 


[9] To the fifteenth canon of this council the following words 
were added: Ne epiſcopus vel ſacerdos regi vel alicui laico in manibus 
ligiam fidelitatem faciant, i. e. It is enacted that no biſhop or prieft St 
promiſe upon oath liege obedience to any king or any layman. They 
ae entirely miſtaken, who affirm that GREGORY prohibited the 
ſhops from taking oaths of allegiance to their reſpective ſovereigns, 


3 Cardinal NoRts. has ſufficiently demonſtrated in his 1/oria delle 
veſtture, chap. X. Pe 279. 5 - 
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CEN T. 
XXI. 
PART II. 


The ſtate of 


the monaſtic 


orders. 


following year, and thus left RAYNIER, a Benedictine 
monk, who was choſen ſucceſſor to URBAN, and aſſumed 


originally owing to the avarice and violence of both 


invaſions of their property in the protection of the popes. 


ſeized, with avidity, every occaſion of enlarging their au- 


pontifs, more eſpecially GREGORY VII, who was eagerly 


So Rx, in which he reduces the monks of Redon under the juriſdict. 


The Internal His ory of the ChURcH, 
pedition, the reſtleſs pontif returned into Italy, where lis 
made himſelf maſter of the caſtle of St. Angels, and ſoon 


after ended his days in the year 1099 ; he was not long 
ſurvived by his antagoniſt CLEMENT III, who died the 


the name of PAscHAL II, ſole poſſeſſor of the papal chair 
at the concluſion of this century. 5 

XXI. Among the eaſtern monks, in this century, there 
happened nothing worthy of being conſigned to the records 
of hiſtory, while thoſe of the weſt were concerned imme- 
diately in tranſactions of great conſequence, and which 
deſerve the attention of the curious reader. The weſtern 
monks were remarkable for their attachment to the Roman 
pontifs; this connexion had been long formed, and it was 


biſhops and princes, who, under various pretexts, were 
conſtantly encroaching upon the poſſeſſion of the monks, 
and thus obliged them to ſeek for ſecurity againſt theſe 


This protection was readily granted by the pontifs, who 


thority; and the monks, in return, engaged themſelves 
to pay an annual tribute to their ghoſtly patrons. But 
in this century things were carried ſtill farther; and the 


bent upon humbling the biſhops, and transferring their pri- 
vileges to the Roman ſee, enlarged their juriſdiction over 
the monks at the expence of the epiſcopal order. They 
adviſed and exhorted the monks to withdraw themſelves 
and their poſſeſſions from the juriſdiction of the biſhops, 
and to place both under the inſpection and dominion of 
St. PETER [r]. Hence it happened that, from the time 
of GrEGoRy, the number of monaſteries that had received 
immunities, both from the temporal authority of the ſoye- 


[7] A ſpecimen of this may be ſeen in the ſeventh Epiſtle of Gt- 


on of the Roman ſee by a mandate conceived in terms that had never 


been ufed before his time; ſee MARTENE Theſaur. Anecdot. tow: l. : 
p. 204. We may add to this ſeveral like mandates of URBAN II * I 
the ſucceeding pontifs, which are to be found in the collection nos h 
cited, and in others of that kind, is as 55 z 


xeigh 


Cnap, II. Doctors, Church-Government, &c. 


rein and the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the biſhops, were 
multiplied beyond meaſure throughout all Europe, and the 
rights of princes, together with the intereſts and privileges 
of the epiſcopal order, were violated and trampled upon, 
or rather ingroſſed to ſwell the growing deſpotiſm of the 
all-graſping pontifs [s]. | 

XXII. All the writers of this age complain of the 1g- 
norance, licentiouſneſs, frauds, debaucheries, diſſenſions, 
and enormities, that diſhonoured by far the greateſt part of 


of their diſſolution and impiety that have been handed 
down to our times [TI. However aſtoniſhed we may be 
at ſuch horrid irregularities among a ſet of men whoſe 
deſtination was ſo ſacred, and whoſe profeſſion was fo 
zuſtere, we ſhall ſtill be more ſurprized to learn that this 
degenerate order, ſo far from loſing ought of their influence 
and credit on account of their licentiouſneſs, were pro- 


nities, and beheld their opulence and authority increaſing 
from day to day. Our ſurprize, indeed, will be diminiſh- 


and the unbounded licentiouſneſs and corruption of man- 
ners, that reigned in this century among all ranks and or- 
ders of men [u]. Ignorance and corruption pervert the 
taſte and judgment of even thoſe who are not void of 
netural ſagacity, and often prevent their being ſhocked 


[5] There is not, perhaps, in Germany, one ſingle inſtance of this 
pernicious immunity before the time of GREGORY VII. 5 

t] See Jo. LAuN Ox, Afert. in privileg. S. Medardi, cap. xxvi. 
i. opp. tom. iii, part II. p. 499. and SMO N, Bibliotb. Critique, 
tom. 111. cap. XXX11, p. 3312 8 

[z] For an account of the aſtoniſhing corruption of this age, ſee 
BLONDEL, De Formula, regnante Chriflo, p. 14.—BOULAINVIL- 
LIERS, De POrigine et des Droits de Ia Nobleſſe in MOLET's IMemoires 
« Literature et d Hiftoire, tom. ix. part I. p. 63. The corruption 
ad violence that reigned with impunity in this horrid age gave oc- 
©u0n to the inſtitutions of chivalry or knighthood, in conlequence 
of which a certain ſet of equeſtrian heroes undertook the defence of 
the poor and feeble, and particularly of the fair-{zx againſt the in- 
uts of powerful oppreſſors and raviſhers. This order of knights 
ant was certainly of great uſe in theſe miſerable times, when the 
majeſty of laws and government was fallen into contempt, and they, 
do bore the title of ſovereigns and magiſtrates, had neither reſolu- 


t | 1 18 ; 
75 nor power to maintain their authority, or to perform the duties 
of their ſtations, 5 


at 
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the monaſtic orders, not to mention the numerous marks 


moted, on the contrary, to the higheſt eccle ſiaſtical dig- 


ed, when we conſider the groſs ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
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at the greateſt inconſiſtencies. Amidſt this general de. 


XI. pravation of ſentiments and conduct, amidſt the flagitious 


PARA T II. 


— —. 


crimes that were daily perpetrated, not only by the laity, 
but alſo by the various orders of the clergy, both ſecular, 
and regular, all ſuch as reſpected the common rules of 
decency, or preſerved ih their external demeanour the 
leaſt appearance of piety and virtue, were looked upon as 
ſaints, of the higheſt rank, and conſidered as the peculiar 


favourites of heaven. This circumſtance was, no doubt, 


favourable to many of the monks, who were leſs profli- 
gate than the reſt of their order, and might contribute more 
or leſs to ſupport the credit of the whole body. Beſides, 
it often happened, that princes, dukes, knights, and pe- 
nerals, whoſe days had been conſumed in debauchery and 


crimes, and diſtinguiſhed by nothing but the violent ex- 


ploits of unbridled luſt, cruelty, and avarice, felt at the 
approach of old age, or death, the inexpreſſible anguiſh 


of a wounded conſcience, and the gloomy apprehenſions 


and terrors it excites. In this dreadful condition, what 
was their reſource ? What were the means by which they 


hoped to diſarm the uplifted hand of divine juſtice, and | 


render the governor of the world propitious ? They pur- 


chaſed at an enormous price the prayers of the monks to 


The monks 
of Clugni. 


ſcreen them from judgment, and devoted to God and to 
the ſaints a large portion of the fruits of their rapine, or 
entered themſelves into the monaſtic order, and bequeathed 
their poſſeſſions to their new brethren. And thus it was 
that monkery received perpetually new acceſſions of opu- 
lence and credit. 
XXIII. The monks of Clugni in France ſurpaſſed all 
the other religious orders in the renown they had acquired, 
from a prevailing opinion of their eminent ſanctity and 


virtue. Hence their diſcipline was univerſally reſpected, | 
and hence alſo their rules were adopted by the founders 


of new monaſteries, and the reformers of thoſe that were 


in a ſtate of decline. Theſe famous monks aroſe, by de- 


grees, to the very higheſt ſummit of worldly proſperity 
by the preſents which they received from all quarters; 
and their power and credit grew, with their opulence, to 
ſuch a height, that, towards the concluſion of this centuſ) 


they were formed into a feparate ſociety, which ſtill ſub- 


fiſts under the title of the order, or congregation of ng 
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i [w]. And no ſooner were they thus eſtabliſhed than they C x x T, 
extended their ſpiritual dominion on all fides, reducing, XI. 
under their juriſdiction, all the monaſteries which they had P 4 * 7 II. 
reformed by their counſels, and engaged to adopt their re- — 
ligious diſcipline. The famous HuGo, fixth abbot of 
Clugni, who was in high credit at the court of Rome, and 
had acquired the peculiar protection and eſteem of ſeveral 
princes; laboured, with ſuch ſucceſs, in extending the 
power and juriſdiction of his order, that, before the end 
of this century, he ſaw himſelf at the head of five and thirty 
of the principal monaſteries in France, beſides a conſider- 
able number of ſmaller convents that acknowledged him 
23 their chief. Many other religious ſocieties, though 
they refuſed entering into this new order, and continued 

to chooſe their reſpeCtive governors, yet ſhewed ſuch re- 
ſpe& for the abbot of Clugni, or the arch. abbot, as he ſtyled 
himſelf, that they regarded him as their ſpiritual chief [x]. 

| This enormous augmentation of opulence and authority 

was, however, fruitful of many evils ;z it incteaſed the 

arrogance of theſe aſpiring monks, and contributed much 
to the propagation of the ſeveral vices, that diſhonoured 
the religious ſocieties of this licentious and ſuperſtitious 

We, The monks of Clugni degenerated ſoon from their 

primitive ſanctity, and, in a ſhort ſpace of time, were 

diſtinguiſhed by nothing but the peculiarities of their diſ- 

cpline from the reſt of the monaſtic orders. . 
XXIV. The example of theſe monks excited ſeveral 

pious men to erect particular monaſtic fraternities, or con- 

gepations, like that of Clugni; the conſequence of which 
was, that the Benedictine order, which had been hitherto 
one great and univerſal body, was now divided into ſeparate 
ſocieties, which, though they were ſubject to one general 
ule, yet differed from each other in various circumſtances 
both of their diſcipline and manner of living, and rendered 


Av] For a particular account of the rapid and monſtrous ſtrides, | 
ich the order of Clugni made to opulence and dominion, ſee STEPH. * 
LUZIUs, Miſcellan. tom. v. p. 343. and tom. vi. p. 436. as alſo 
SBILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. v. pafſim. 
fl MaBILLON, Prefat. ad Sec. v. Actor. SS. Ord. Bened. p. 
| '——Hift. Generale de Bourgogne par les Moines Benedifins, tom. 
41 151. publiſhed at Paris in folio, in the year 1739. — Hf. Liter. 
4 rance, tom. ix. p. 470. | 7 
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Appennine, and, in that ſolitary retreat, founded the order, 


Ciſtertian 
monks. 


vents, and was the founder of ſeveral new eſtabliſhments, 
It is, however, to be obſerved, that the monaſtery of 


 RoBERT, abbot of Molime in Burgundy, having employed, 


in MABILLON's Acta Sanctor. Ord. Bened. Sec. vi. part I. p. 247: 


(s] See MABILLON, Acta Sand. Bened. Sac. vi. part II. p-716 


The Internal His Tory of the CHURCH. 


ons of animoſity and hatred. In the year 1023, Romvary, 
an Italian fanatic, retired to Camaldoli [y], on the mount 


or congregation of the Camaldolites, which {till remains in 2 
flouriſhing ſtate, particularly in Italy. His followers were 
diſtinguiſhed into two claſſes, of which the one were 
Ccœnobites, and the other Eremites. Both obſerved a ſe. 
vere diſcipline ; but the Cœnobites had degenerated much 
from their primitive auſterity [z]. ON 
Some time after this, GUALBERT, a native of Florence, 
founded at Val-Ombroſo, ſituated in the Appennines, a con- 
gregation of Benedictine monks, who, in a ſhort ſpace 
of time, propagated their diſcipline in ſeveral parts of 
[taly [a]. To theſe two Italian monaſteries we may add 
that of Hirſauge in Germany [b], erected by WiILLIam, 
an eminent abbot, who had reformed many ancient con- 


Hirſauge was rather a branch of the congregation of Clugn, 


whoſe laws and manner of living it had adopted, than a 


new fraternity. 1 
XXV. Towards the concluſion of this century [c], 


in vain, his moſt zealous efforts to revive the decaying 


[.] Otherwiſe called Campo-Malduli. 3 

[z] The writers, who have given any ſatisfactory accounts of the 
order of the Camaldolites, are enumerated by Jo. ALB, FABRICIVS, 
in his Ribliotbeca Lat. medii avi, tom. i. p. 895, Add to theſe 
RoMUALDI Vita, in Actis Sanctor. Februar. tom. ii. p. 101. and 


—HELYoT, Hift. des Ordres, tom. v. p. 246.—MABILLON, Ann. 
Ord. Bened. tom. v. p. 261.—MAGNOALDI ZEIGELBAVER, Cent. 
folium Camaldulenſe, þ e Notitia Scriptor. Camaldulenſium, publiſhed 
at Venice in the year 1750. 1 OLE. 

[a] See the life of GUALBERT in MABILLON's Acta Sant. Ord. 
Bened. Sac. vi. part II. p. 273.—HELYOT, Hift. des Ordres, tom. 
p. 298. Many intereſting circumſtances relating to the hiltory e 
this order have been publiſhed by the learned Lam, in the Deli 
Eruditorum, publiſhed at Florence, tom. ii. p. 238. as allo p. 27% 
279. where the ancient laws of the order are enumerated ; fee all 
tom. iii. of the ſame work, p. 177. 212. | | 


—HELYOT, Hiſt. des Ordres, tom. v. p. 332. 
Le.] In the year 1098. 1 
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piety and diſcipline of his convent, and to oblige his © ENT. 
monks to obſerve, with more exactneſs, the rule of St. XI 
BENEDICT, retired, with about twenty monks, who had PA 7.30 
not been infected with the diſſolute turn of their brethren, 5 
to a place called Citeaux, in the dioceſe of Chalons, Im 
this retreat, which was at that time a miſerable deſert, 
covered on all ſides with brambles and thorns, but which 
hears, at preſent, a quite different aſpect, RoBERT laid the 
foundations of the famous order, or congregation of Ciſter- 
tians, which, like that of Clugni, made a moſt rapid and 
aſtoniſhing progreſs, was propagated through the greateſt 
part of Europe in the following century, and was not only 
enriched with the moſt liberal and ſplendid donations, but 
alſo acquired the form and privileges of a ſpiritual re- 
public, and exerciſed a fort of dominion over all the mo- 
naftic orders [4], The great and fundamental law of this 
new fraternity was the rule of St. BENEDICT, which was 
to be ſolemnly and rigorouſly obſerved ; to this were added 
ſeveral other inſtitutions and injunctions, which were de- 
ſigned to maintain the authority of this rule, to enſure its 
obſervance, and to defend it againſt the dangerous effects 
of opulence, and the reſtleſs efforts of human corruption 
to render the beſt eſtabliſhments. imperfect. Theſe in- 
junctions were exceſſively auſtere, grievous to nature, 
but pious and laudable in the eſteem of a ſuperſtitious age. 
They did not, however, ſecure the ſanity of this holy 
congregation ; ſince the ſeducing charms of opulence, that . 
corrupted the monks of Clugni much ſooner than was ex- 
pected, produced the ſame effect among the Ciſtertians, 
whoſe zeal, in the rigorous obſervance of their rule, began 
gradually to diminiſh, and who, in proceſs of time, grew 


as negligent and diſſolute as the reſt of the Benedic- 
tines fe], _ | 


lad] In about an hundred years after its firſt eſtabliſhment, this 
order boaſted of 1800 abbeys, and was become ſo powerful, that it 
governed almoſt all Europe, both in ſpirituals and temporals. 

le] The principal hiſtorian of the Ciſtertian Order, is ANG. Max- 
ks, whoſe Annales Ciftertienſes, an ample and learned work, 
Af publiſhed. in four volumes, folio, at Lyons, in the year 1642. 

: ter him we may place PIERRE LE NAIN, whole EJat de Þ Hiſtoire 
Ordre des Citeaux, was printed in the year 1696, at Paris, in 
ane volumes in $vo. The other hiſtorians, who have given accounts 

or is famous order; are enumerated by FABRICIUS, in his Biblioth, 


d Oe XXVI. Beſides 
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XXVI. Beſides theſe convents, that were founded upon 
the principles, and might be conſidered as branches of 
the Benedictine order, ſeveral other - monaſtic ſocieties 
were formed, which were diſtinguiſhed by peculiar laws, 
and by rules of diſcipline and obedience, which they had 
drawn fip for themſelves. To many of thoſe gloomy and 
fanatical monks, whoſe auſterity was rather the fruit of 
a bad habit of body, than the reſult of a religious principle, 
the rule of BENEDICT appeared too mild; to others it 
ſeemed incomplete and defeCtive, and not ſufficiently ac- 
commodated to the exerciſe of the various duties we owe 
to the Supreme Being. Hence STEPHEN, a nobleman of 
Auvergne (who is called by ſome STEPHEN de Muret, 
from the place where he firſt erected the convent of his 
order) obtained, in the year 1073, from GREGory VII, 


the privilege of inſtituting a new. ſpecies of monaſtic 


diſcipline, His firſt deſign was to ſubject his fraternity to 
the rule of St. BENEDICT ;z but he changed his intention, 
and compoſed himſelf the body of laws, which was to 
be their rule of life, piety, and manners. In theſe laws 
there were many injunctions that ſhewed the exceſſive 
auſterity of their author, Poverty and obedience were 
the two great points which he inculcated with the warm- 
eft zeal, and all his regulations were directed to promote 
and ſecure them in this new eſtabliſhment ; for this pur- 
poſe it was ſolemnly enacted, that the monks ſhould poſſels 


no lands beyond the limits of their convent ; that the uſe 


of fleſh ſhould be allowed to none, not even to the fick and 
infirm ; and that none ſhould be permitted to keep cattle, 


that they might not be expoſed to the temptation of 
violating their frugal regimen, To theſe ſevere precepts 


many others of equal rigour were added ; for this gloomy 
legiſlator impoſed upon his fraternity the ſolemn obſervance 
of a profound and uninterrupted filence, and inſiſted fo 
much upon the importance and neceſſity of ſolitude, that 


none but a few perſons. of the higheſt eminence and autho- 


rity were permitted to paſs the threſhold of his monaſtery. 


Latina medii avi, tom. i. p. 1066. Addfto theſe HELYOT's Hit 
des Ordres, tom. v. p. 341. and MABILLON, who, in the fifth and 
ſixth volumes of his Annales Benedictini, has given a learned al 
accurate account of the origin and progreſs of the Ciſtertians- i 

: | 8 | 6 
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cluded his order from all the comforts and enjoyments of 
life. His followers were divided into two claſſes, of 
which the one comprehended the clerks, and the other, 


totally abſorbed in the contemplation of divine things, 
while the latter were charged with the care and admini- 
ſtration of whatever related to the concerns and neceſſities 
of a preſent life. Such were the principal circumſtances 
of the new inſtitution founded by STEPHEN, which aroſe 
to the higheſt pitch of renown in this and the following 
century, and was regarded with the moſt profound vene- 
ration as long as its laws and diſcipline were obſerved ; 
but two things contributed to its decline, and at length 
brought on its ruin; the firſt was, the violent conteſt 
which aroſe between the clers and the converts, on account 
of the pre-eminence which the latter pretended over the 
former; and the ſecond was, the gradual diminution of 
the rigour and auſterity of STEPHEN's rule, which was 
| foftened and mitigated from time to time, both by the 
heads of the order, and by the Roman pontifs. This once 


the Order of Grandmontains, as Muret, where they were 
rſt eſtabliſhed, was ſituated near Grammont, in the pro- 
vince of Limoges [f] e 

XXVII. In the year 1084 [g], was inſtituted the fa- 
mous order of Carthuſians, ſo called from Chartreux, a diſ- 
mal and wild ſpot of ground near Grenoble in Dauphine, 
ſurrounded with barren mountains and craggy rocks. The 
founder of this monaſtic ſociety, which ſurpaſſed all the 


Y] The origin of this order is related by BERNARD GUIDON, 
whoſe treatiſe upon that ſubje& is publiſhed in the Bibliotheca Manu- 
ſeriptorum, Pail. LABBE1, tom. ii. p. 275. For an account of the 


tom. v. p. 65. ſ. p. 99. tom. vi. p. 116. and Pref. ad Actor. SS. 
Ord. Bened. Sæc. vi. part II. p. 34-—HELYOT, Hift. des Ordres, 
tom. vii. p. 409. - Gallia Chriſt. Monachor. Bened. tom ii. p. 645. 
=BaLu ZII Vite Pontif. Aventonenſ. tom. i. p. 158. et Miſcellanea, 
tom. vii. p. 486.— The life and ghoſtly exploits of STEPHEN, 
the founder of this order, are recorded in the Aa Sanctorum, tom. 
u. Febr. p. 199. | 


others in the year 1086, 


X 3 reſt 


He prohibited all intercourſe with the ſex, and indeed ex- 
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what he called, the converted brethren. The former were 


famous monaſtic ſociety was diſtinguiſhed by the title of 


The order 
of the Car- 
thuſians. 


hiſtory of this celebrated ſociety, ſee Jo. MABILLON, Annal. Bened. 


le] Some place the inſtitution of this order in the year 1090, and | 
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The Internal HISTORY of the CHunRcy. 
reſt in the extravagant auſterity. of their manners and dif. - 
cipline, was BRUNO, a native of Cologn, and canon of the 
cathedral of Rbeims in France. This zealous eccleſiaſtic, 
who had neither power to reform, nor patience to bear the 
diſſolute manners of his archbiſhop MAN Ass R, retired from 
his church with ſix of his companions, and, having ob- 
tained the permiſſion of Huan, biſhop of Grenoble, fixed 
his reſidence in the miſerable deſert already mentioned [þ], 
He adopted at firſt the rule of St, BENE DIC T, to which 
he added a conſiderable number of ſevere and rigorous pre- | 
cepts ; his ſucceſſors, however, went till farther, and im- 
poſed upon the Carthuſians new laws, much more intoler- 
able than thoſe of their founder, laws which inculcated the 
| higheſt degrees of auſterity that the moſt gloomy imagina- 
tion could invent [i]. And yet, notwithſtanding all this, 
it is remarkable, that no monaſtic ſociety degenerated ſo 


[5] The learned FaBrIcivs mentions, in his Bib]. Lat. medi 
wt, tom, ii. p. 784. ſeveral writers who have compoſed the hiſtory 
of BRUNo and his order, but his enumeration is incomplete; ſince 
there are yet extant many hiſtories of the Carthuſians, that have eſcap- 
ed his notice. See INNOCENT. MassONI Annales Cartbuſian. pub- 
liſhed in the year 1687.—PETRI ORLANDI Chronicon Carthufi- 
num, and the elegant, though imperfe&, hiſtory of the order in queſ- 
tion, which is to be found in HELYoT's Hift. des Ordres, tom. vi. 
p. 366. Many important illuſtrations on the nature and laws of this 
famous ſociety have been publiſhed by MABI1LLON, in his Annal. Be- 
nedict. tom. vi. p. 638. 683. A particular and accurate account of 
BRUNO has been given by the Benedictine monks, in their Hift. Liter. 
de la France, tom. ix. p. 233. but a yet more ample one will be un- 
doubtedly given by the compilers of the Ada Sanctorum, when they 
| ſhall have carried on their work to the 6th of Ofober, which is the 
Feſtival conſecrated to the memory of BRUNo. It was a current re- 
port in ancient times, that the occaſion of BRUN 0's retreat was the 
miraculous reſtoration of a certain prieſt to life, who, while the fu, 
neral ſervice was performing, raiſed himſelf up and faid, By the juſt 
Jndgment of God I am damned, and then expired anew, Thus ſtory is 
looked upon as fabulous by the moſt reſpectable writers even of the 
Roman church, eſpecially ſince it has been refuted by LAUNOY, 
his treatiſe De cauſa Seceſſus Brunonis in Deſertum. Nor does it ſeem 
to preſerve its credit among the Carthuſians, who are more intereſted 
than others in this. pretended miracle. Such of them, at leaſt, as 
affirm it, do it with a good deal of modeſty and diffidence. The 
arguments on both ſides are candidly and accurately enumerated by 


Ces. EGAsS. DU BOULAY, in his Hiſtor. Academ. Pariſ. tom.. 
P- 467- : : 
li] See MaBILLON, Pref. ad Sec. vi, part II. 4&or. SS. Od. 
Bened. p. 37. | N 
little 
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little from the ſeverity of their primitive inſtitution and diſ- C EN T. 
cipline as this of the Carthuſians. The progreſs of their , Pan U. 
order was indeed leſs rapid, and their influence leſs exten- 3 
five in the different countries of Europe, than the progreſs 
and influence of thoſe monaſtic eſtabliſhments, whoſe laws 
were leſs rigorous, and whoſe manners were leſs auſtere. 
It was a long time before the tender ſex could be engaged 
to ſubmit to the ſavage rules of this melancholy inſtitu- 
tion ; nor had the Carthuſian order ever reaſon to boaſt of 
a multitude of females ſubjected to its juriſdiction ; it was 
too forbidding to captivate a ſex, which, though ſuſcep- 
tible of the ſeduCtions of enthuſiaſm, is of a frame too de- 
licate to ſupport the ſeverities of a rigorous ſelf-de- 
nial [x]. | 
XXVII. Towards the concluſion of this century [I], Lg bed 
the order of St. ANTHONY of Vienne in Dauphine, was in- of Vienne. 
ſtituted for the relief and ſupport of ſuch as were ſeized 

with grievous diſorders, and particularly with the diſeaſe 
called St. Anthony's fire. All who were infected with that 

_ peſtilential diſorder repaired to a cell built near Vienne b 
the BenediCtine monks of Grammont, in which the body of 
St, ANTHONY was ſaid to repoſe, that, by the prayers and 
interceſſion of this eminent ſaint, chey might be miracul- 
ouſly healed. GASTON, an opulent nobleman of Vienne, 


— 


Le The Carthuſian nuns have not ſufficiently attracted the atten- 
tion of the authors who have written concerning this famous order; 
nay, ſeveral writers have gone ſo far as to maintain, that there was 
not in this order a ſingle convent of nuns. This notion, however, 

is highly erroneous; as there were formerly ſeveral convents of Car- 
thuſian virgins, of which indeed the greateſt part have not ſubſiſted to 
our times. In the year 1368, there was an extraordinary law paſſed, 
by which the eſtabliſnment of any more female Carthuſian convents 
was expreſly prohibited. Hence there remain only five at this day; 
four in France, and one at Bruges in Flanders. See the Varietés 
Hifloriques Phyfiques et Literaires, tom. i. p. 80. publiſhed at Paris 
in vo, in the year 1752. Certain it is, that the rigorous diſcipline 
of the Carthuſians is quite inconſiſtent with the delicacy and tenderneſs 
of the female ſex ; and therefore, in the few female convents of that 
order that ſtiil ſubſiſt, the auſterity. of that diſcipline has been dimi- 
niſned, as well from neceſſity, as from humanity and wiſdom ; it was 
more particularly found neceſſary to abrogate thoſe ſevere injunctions 
of filence and ſolitude, that are ſo little adapted to the known character 
and genius of the ſex. | | 
L] In the year 1095. 
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The Internal HISTORY of the CH RCA. 


CENT, and his ſon GukRIxN, pretended to have experienced in 


their complete recovery the marvellous efficacy of St. 
ANTHONY's interceſſion, and, in confequence thereof, de. 
voted themſelves and their poſſeflions, from a principle of 
pious gratitude, to the ſervice of St. ANTHONY, and to the 
performance of generous and charitable offices towards all 
ſuch as were afflicted with the miſeries of poverty and 
ſickneſs. Their example was followed, at firſt, but by 
eight perſons ; their community, however, was afterwards 
conſiderably augmented. They were not bound by par- 
ticular vows like the other monaſtic orders, but wete con- 
ſecrated, in general, to the ſervice of God, and liyed un- 
der the juriſdiction of the monks of Grammont. In pro- 
ceſs of time, growing opulent and powerful by the, multi- 
tude of pious donations they received from all parts, they 
withdrew themſelves from the dominion of the Bene- 


dictines, propagated their order in various cauntries, and, 


at length, obtained, in the year 1297, from Bowirace 
VIII, the dignity and privileges of an independent con- 


gregation, under the rule of St. .AUGUSTIN []. 


The order o XXIX. The licentiouſneſs and corruption, that had 


Canons, 


inſected all the other ranks and orders of the clergy, were 
| alſo remarkable among the canons, which was a middle fort 


of order between the monks and ſecular prieſts, and whole 
firſt eſtabliſhment was in the eighth century. In certain 
provinces of Europe, the canons were corrupted to à very 
high degree, and ſurpaſſed, in the ſcandalous diſſolution 
of their manners, all the other ecclefiaſtical and monaſtic 


orders. Hence ſeveral pious and virtuous perſons exerted 


their zeal for the reformation of this degenerate body; 
ſome pontifs appeared in this good cauſe, and more eſpe- 
cially NicoLas II, who, in a council held at Rome in the 
year 1059, abrogated the ancient rule of the canons, which 


had been drawn up at 4ix-la-Chapelle, and ſubſtituted 


[n] See the Acta Sandor. tom. ii. Januarii, p. 160.—HELTor, 


Hifi. des Ordres, tom. ii. p. 108. -G ABR. PENOT T. Hiflor. Canom- 


corum regular. lib. ii. c. 70.—Jo. ERH. KAPP11 Dif. de fratribus 9. 
Anton. publiſhed at Leip/ick, in the year 1737.—For an account 0 
the preſent ſtate of the Iprincipal hoſpital or reſidence of this order, 
where the abbot remains, ſee MARTENE and DURAND, Poyage LU: 
de deux Benedictius de la Congreg. de St. Maur. tom. i. p-. 260. 


another 
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mother in its place u]. Theſe laudable attempts were 
attended with conſiderable ſucceſs, and a much better rule 
of diſcipline was eſtabliſned in almoſt all the canonical or- 


Accordingly a certain number of theſe canonical colleges 
were erected into communities, the reſpective members of 
which had one common dwelling, and a common table, 


tering into the bonds of matrimony, It did not, however, 
exclude them from the poſſeſſion or enjoyment of private 
property; for they reſerved to themſelves the right of 
zppropriating to their own uſe the fruits and revenues of 
their benefices, and of employing them as they thought 
expedient, Other canonical congregations ſubjected 
themſelves to a rule of life leſs agreeable and commodious, 


biſhop of Chartres, renouncing all their worldly poſſeſſions 
and proſpects, all private property, and living in a manner 
that reſembled the auſterity of the monaſtic orders. Hence 
aroſe the well-known diſtinction between the ſecular and 
the regular canons ; the former of which obſerved the de- 
cree of NicoLas II, while the latter, more prone to mor- 
titcation and ſelf-denial, complied with the directions and 
juriſdictions of Ivo; and as this auſtere prelate imitated 
dt, AUGUSTIN [o] in the manner of regulating the con- 


regular canans of St. Auguſtin [p]. 


E | 

h [1] This decree of NicoLas II, by which the primitive rule of 

d the canons was changed, is publiſhed by MABILLox among the 
papers, which ſerve as proofs to the 4th volume of his Annales Bened. 

. and alſo in the Annals themſelves. See tom. iv. Annal. Bened. p. 

1. 748. as alſo lib. Ixi. & xxxv. p. 586. NED 

. | lo] St. AUGUSTIN committed to writing no particular rule 

b be is clergy; but his manner of ruling them may be learned from 

3 eral paſſages in his Epiſtles. 

5 wa See MABILLON, Anal. Bened. tom. iv. p. 586. et Opera 

| 4 4nd, tom. Ii. p. 102. 115,—HELYOT, Hift. des Ordres, tom. 

eee THOMASSINI Diſciplina Eccleſiæ circa Beneficia, 

jel % 3s 


part I, I. iii. c. xi. p. 657,-MURATORI Antig. Ital. medi 


6 : 


ders, than that which bad been formerly in uſe. It was 
not, however, poſlible to regulate them all upon the ſame. 
footing, and to ſubject them to the ſame degree of refor- 
mation and diſcipline ; nor indeed was this neceſſary. 


duct of his clergy, his canons were called, by many, the 


XXX. Ihe 
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which was the point chiefly inſiſted upon by the pontifs, 
as this alone was ſufficient to prevent the canons from en- 


in conſequence of the zealous exhortations of Ivo, or Ives 
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is yet extant a volume of Homilies, that are not altogether 
-contemptible ; e e  - 

,evVi, tom. v. p. 257. In the Gallia Chriſtiana of the Benedictine 
the canons, and alſo of their diviſion into ſeculars and regulars. The | 
the origin of their community ſo recent; they are extremely ambitions 
of appearing with the venerable character of an ancient eſtabliſhment, 


and therefore trace back their firſt riſe, through the darkneſs of the 
remoteſt ages, to CHRIST himſelf, or at leaſt to St Aucusriy, 


their cauſe and of the — of their preten 
fore, worthy of a ſerious refutation, It is true, the title of canons is, 


The Internal His Tory of the Cuuncga, 
XXX. The moſt eminent Greek writers of this cen. 
tury, were, . „„ 
THEoPHANnEs Cerameus, i. e. the potter, of whom there 


monks, we find frequent mention made both of this reformation of 


regular canons are much diſpleaſed with all the accounts, that render 


But the arguments and teſtimonies, by which they pretend to ſupport 
this imagined antiquity of their order, are a | ng of the weakneſs of 
ions, and are not, there. 


undoubtedly, of much more ancient date, than the eleventh century, 
but not as applied to a particular order or inſtitution, for at its fit 
Tiſe it was uſed in a very vague general ſenſe (ſee CLAUD. DE VERT, 
Explications des Ceremonies de Ia Meſſe, tom. i. p. 58.) and therefore 


the mere exiſtence of the title proves nothing. At the ſame time, it 


. canons inveſted with the privilege of chuting their bi 


them, in the year 1107, the priory of Dunſtable, and by queen Mau), 
| who erected for them, the year following, the priory of the Holy Tri- 


' DELWALD, confeſſor to HENRY I, who firſt erected a priory of Is 


is evident beyond all poſſibility of contradiction, that we find not 


the leaſt mention made of the diviſion of the earons into regular and 
ſecular before the eleventh. century. And it is equally certain, that 


thoſe canons, who had nothing in common but their dwelling and table, 
were called ſecular ; while thoſe who had diveſted themſelves of al 
private property, and had every thing, without exception, in common 
with their fraternity, were diſtinguiſhed by the title of regular 


canon. ; 


& To Dr. MosRETIu's account of the canons, it may not 
be improper to add a few words concerning their introduction into 
England, and their progreſs and eſtabliſhment among us. The order 
of regular canons of St. Auguſtin was brought into England by A. 


order at Noftel in Yorkfhire, and had influence enough to have tht 
church of Carliſle converted into an epiſcopal ſee, and given to regula! 

| Ha This oi 
der was fingularly favoured and protected by HENRY I, who ga" 


nity in- London, the prior of which was always one. of the hag 
tour aldermen. They increaſed ſo prodigioufly, that, beſides dle 
noble priory of Merton, which was founded for them, in the year 5 
by GILBERT, an earl of the Norman blood, they had, under i 
reign of EDWARD I, fifty- three priories, as appears by the catalogs 
preſented to that prince, when he obliged all the monaſteries te re 
ceive his protection and to acknowledge his juriſdiction. | 


Niuus 
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kuowledge 1 in matters relating to eccleſiaſtical polity ; 
NrceTas PECToRATUSs, who was a moſt ons 
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NIL us DoxoPATRIUS, who was remarkable for his CE N T. 


XI. 


Pax T II. 


defender of the religious ſentiments and cuſtoms of the 
Greek church; 

MICHAEL PsELLUS, whoſe vaſt progreſs in various 
kinds of learning and ſcience procured him a moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed and ſhining reputation; 

MichAEL CERULARIUS, biſhop or patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, who imprudently revived the controverſy between 
the Greeks and Latins, which had been for ſome time hap- 
pily ſuſpended 3 

SIMEON, the Younger, author of a book of Meditations 
on the Duties of the Chriſtian life, which is yet extant ; 

THEOPHYLACT, a Bulgarian, whoſe illuſtrations of 
the ſacred writings were received with univerſal appro- 
bation and eſteem 71. 

XXXI. The writers, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
moſt among the Latins, were they that follow: 


letters, and his zeal for the education of youth, as alſo 
for various compoſitions, particularly his epiſtles, and 
famous for his exceſſive and enthuſiaſtic attachment to the 
Virgin MARY [r]. 

ilar HuUMBERT, a Cardinal of the Roman church, who far 
ſurpaſſed all the Latins, both in the vehemence a learn- 


Greeks [s]; 

PETRUS Damianvs, who, on account of his genius, 
candor, probity, and various erudition, deſerves to be 
ranked among the moſt learned and eſtimable writers of 
this century; though he was not altogether untainted 
with the reigning prejudices and defects of the times [f]; 


[4] For a more ample account of theſe Greek writers, the reader 
may conſult the Bibliotheca Graca of FABRICIUS. 
[7] For a farther account of this eminent man, ſee the Hift. Liter, 
e la France, tom. vii. p. 261. 


5 bs Le] See MaRTENE, 7 heſaurus Anecdot. tom. v. p. 629.—Hiftoire 
0 . ter, de la France, tom. vi. p- 527. 


, Le] See the 48a Sanctor. Febr. tom. iii. p. 406 3 Dic- 
. at the article DAMIEN.—CASIM, OUDINI Diff. in tom. ii. 
mm, de Scriptor. Fele. p. 686, | 


— 


Latin write 


FulLBERT, biſhop of Chartres, eminent for his love of 


ing which appeared in his controverſial writings 1 the 
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De Internal Hiſtory of the Churcn, 
MARIAN US Scorus, whoſe Chronicle, with ſeveral 9. 


ther compoſitions, is yet extant ; 1 . 
ANSELM, archbiſhop, of Canterbury, a man of great ge. 
nius and ſubtilty, deeply verſed in the dialectics of this ape, . 
and moſt illuſtriouſly diftinguiſhed- by his profound and 
extraordinary knowledge in theology [&]; 
LANFRANC, alſo archbiſhop of Canterbury, who Acquir- 
ed a high degree of reputation by his Commentary upon the 
Epiſtles of St. PAUL, as alſo by ſeveral other productions Wi | 
[w], which, conſidering the age in which he lived, di. Wl 
cover an uncommon meaſure of ſagacity and erudi- I 
tion [x] ; 8 | e 
BRUNO of mount Cain, and the other famous eccle- K 
ſiaſtic of that name, who founded the monaſtery of the 0 
Carthuſians; . 
Ivo, biſhop of Chartres, who was ſo eminently diſtin. Will * 
guiſhed by his zeal and activity in maintaining the rights l 
and privileges of the church; | l 
HILDEBERT, archbiſhop of Tours, who was a philoſo- Wil © 
| pher and a poet, as well as a divine, without being either l 
eminent or contemptible in any of theſe characters (y)]; 
but, upon the whole, a man of conſiderable learning and K 
capacity; | | | Need | 
[4] See the Hz. Liter. de Ia France, tom. ix. p. 398. R. il * 
THOYRAS, Hift. d Angleterre, tom. ii. p. 65. 166. de Ped. en 4to.— 
CoLoN1a, Hift. Liter. de Lyon, tom. ii. p. 210.—We have already 1 
given a more ample account of the eminent abilities and learned pro- ü 
ductions of ANSELM. | 
$8 [w] Among theſe productions, we may reckon LANFRANC3 ſ 
Letters to pope ALEXANDER II, to HILDEBRAND, while archdeaco! | 0 
of Rome, and to ſeveral biſhops in England and Normandy ; 3s allo p 
A Commentary upon the Pſalms ; A Treatiſe concerning Confeſſion ; Ai f 
Ecclęſiaſtical Hiſtory, which is not extant 3 and, A remarkable Diſer- 
tation concerning the Body and Blood of Chrift in the Euchariſt In 
this laſt performance, LANFRANC endeavours to prove againſt BER- t 
ENGER the reality of a corporal preſence in the euchariſt ; though 1 t 
is manifeſt, that this opinion was not the doctrine of the church ot 
England, in the concluſion of the tenth, or the commencement of t ( 
following century. See COLLIER'sS Ecclef, Hiftory of Great Britan, 
vol. i. p. 260. 263. | 92 t 
[&]; Hiſt. Liter. de la France, tom. viii. p. 266. a 
[y] The Benedictine monks publiſhed, in folio, at Paris, in ; j 
year 1708, the Works of HILDEBERT, illuſtrated by the obſeryation 
of BEAUGENDRE, | | | ke ; 


SAECO 


* 
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GRECORY VII, that imperious and arrogant pontif, of G k N 1. 


hom we have ſeveral productions, beſide his Letters. 1 _ 8 
g i 6 2 i AR ol 


. — 
— 
r — 9 — — 


6 


| HAF. III. 
Concerning the doctrine of the church in this century. 


16 is not neceſſary to draw at full length the hideous The fate of 
portrait of the religion of this age. It may eaſily be N 
imagined, that its features were full of deformity, when we 
conſider that its guardians were equally deſtitute of know- 
ledge and virtue, and that the heads and rulers of the 
Chriſtian church, inſtead of exhibiting models of piety, 
held forth in their conduct ſcandalous examples of the moſt 
fagitious crimes. The people were ſunk in the groſſeſt 
ſuperſtition, and employed all their zeal in the worſhip of 
images and relics, and in the performance of a trifling 
round of ceremonies, which were impoſed upon them by 
the tyranny of a deſpotic prieſthood. The more learned, 
tis true, retained ſtill ſome notions of the truth, which, 
however, they obſcured and corrupted by a wretched mix- 
ture of opinions and precepts, of which ſome were ludi- 
crous, others pernicious, and the moſt of them equally de- 
[titute of truth and utility. There were, no doubt, in 
ſeveral places, judicious and pious men, who would have 
vilingly lent a ſupporting hand to the declining cauſe of ; 
true religion; but the violent prejudices of a barbarous age 
rendered all ſuch attempts not only dangerous, but even 
leſperate; and thoſe choſen ſpirits, who had eſcaped the 
general contagion, lay too much concealed, and had there- 
fore too little influence to combat, with ſucceſs, the for- 
midable patrons of impiety and ſuperſtition, who were ex- 
tremely numerous, in all ranks and orders, from the throne 
to the cottage, IS 3 
II. Notwithſtanding all this, we find, from the time of Witneſſes of 
rere VII, ſeveral proofs of the zealous efforts of che truth. 
ole, who are generally called, by the proteſtants, the 
Witneſſes of the truth ; by whom are meant, ſuch pious and 
Judicious Chriſtians, as adhered to the'pure religion of the 
Eel, and remained uncorrupted amidſt the growth of 
wperſtition ; who deplored the miſerable ſtate to which 
Chriſtianity 
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mation of a corrupt and idolatrous church, and of a bar- 


principally in Italy and France that the marks of this heroic 


. courſes, the lives and morals of the clergy were direct) 


' goſpel, were not to be obtained by performing a round of 
external ceremonies, by pompous donations to churches 
and prieſts, or by founding and enriching monaſteries, but 


Jesus; but they had alſo loſt ſight of the true nature and 


\ 


The Internal His TORY of the CuvnacH, 


Chriſtianity was reduced, by the alteration of its divine 
doctrines, and the vices of its profligate miniſters ; who 
oppoſed, with vigour, the tyrannic ambition both of the 
lordly pontif and the aſpiring biſhops ; and in ſome pro- 
vinces privately, in others openly, attempted the refor- 


barous and ſuperſtitious age. This was, indeed, bearing 
witneſs to the truth in the nobleſt manner, and it was 
piety were exhibited. [ Nor is it at all ſurprizing, that 
the reigning ſuperſtition of the times met with this oppo- 
ſition; it is aſtoniſhing, on the contrary, that this oppoſi- 
tion was not much greater and more univerſal, and that 
millions of Chriſtians ſuffered themſelves to be hood-wink- 
ed with ſuch a tame ſubmiſſion, and cloſed their eyes upon 
the light with ſo little reluctance.] For notwithſtanding 
the darkneſs of the times, and the general ignorance of the 
true religion that prevailed in all ranks and orders, yet the 
very fragments of the goſpel (if we may uſe that term) 
which were ſtill read and explained to the people, were 
ſufficient, at leaſt, to convince the moſt ſtupid and illi- 
terate, that the religion, which was now impoſed upon 
them, was not the true religion of JEsUs 3 that the di 


oppoſite to what the divine Saviour required of his diſciples, 
and to the rules he had laid down for the direction of their 
conduct; that the pontifs and biſhops. abuſed, in a ſcan- 
dalous manner, their power and opulence ; and that the 
favour of God, and the ſalvation exhibited in his bleſſed 


by real ſanctity of heart and manners. 


—— 


III. It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that they who 
undertook with ſuch zeal and ardour, the reformation of 
the church, were not, for the moſt part, equal to this 4. 
duous and important enterprize, and that by avoiding, with 
more vehemence than circumſpection, certain abuſes an 
defects, they ruſhed. unhappily into the oppoſite extremes 
They all perceived the abominable nature of thoſe inven 
tions with which ſuperſtition had disfigured the religion 


HI 
— 


genius 
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genius of that celeſtial religion, that lay thus disfigured C ENT. 


1 the hands of a ſuperſtitious and diflolute prieſthood. 
They were ſhocked at the abſurdities of the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip ; but few of them were ſufficiently acquainted 
with the ſublime precepts and doctrines of genuine Chriſti- 
ity, to ſubſtitute in the place of this ſuperſtitious worſhip 


zen where they were ſucceſsful, were extremely imperfect, 
and produced little more than a motley mixture of truth 
and falſhood, of wiſdom and indiſcretion ; of which we 
night alledge a multitude of examples. Obſerving, for 
inſtance, that the corruption and licentiouſneſs' of the 
dergy were, in a great meaſure, occaſioned by their ex- 
ceſhve opulence, and their vaſt poſſeſſions, they conceived 


and looked upon voluntary poverty as the moſt eminent and 
Iluſtrious virtue of a Chriſtian miniſter. They had alſo formed 
to themſelves a notion, hat the primitive church was to 
de the ſtanding and perpetual model, according to which 
the rites, government, and worſhip of all Chriftian churches 


the lives and manners of the holy apoſtles were to be ri- 


z rational ſervice. Hence their attempts of reformation, 


were to be regulated in all the ages of the world ; and that 


PAR T II. 


aſhly the higheſt ideas of the ſalutary effects of indigence, 


. borouſly followed, in every reſpect, by all the miniſters of 
ly Cunisr. [ Theſe notions, which were injudiciouſly 
„aalen up, and blindly entertained (without any regard to the 
cir difference of times, places, circumſtances, and characters; 
n- Without conſidering that the provident wiſdom of CHRIS 
he nd his apoſtles left many regulations to the prudence and 
ed BY nety of the governors of the church) were productive of 


of WM any pernicious effects, and threw theſe good reformers, 
hes WY whole zeal was not always according to knowledge, from 
e extreme of ſuperſtition into the extreme of enthuſiaſm. ] 

ay well-meaning perſons, whoſe intentions were highly 


cho WY udable, fell into great errors in conſequence of theſe ill- 
| of Wounded notions. . Juſtly incenſed at the conduct of the 
a- WF perſtitious multitude, who placed the whole of religion 
vith 


external ſervices, and hoped to ſecure their ſalvation by 
* performance of a laborious round of unmeaning rites 


nes: ay ceremonies, they raſhly maintained that true piety 
ol to be confined entirely to the inward motions and 
n0 


2 o * ** N 3 * o o * 
cettons of the ſoul, and to the contemplation of ſpiritual 
vine things. In conſequence of this ſpecious yet 
ertonesus 
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Commenta- 
tors and ex- 


poſitors. 


The Internal Histoty of the CHURCH. 
erroneous principle, they treated with the utmoſt contempt 
all the external parts of religious worſhip, and aimed zt 
nothing leſs than the total ſuppreflion of ſacrament; 
churches, religious aſſemblies of every kind, and Chriſtian 
miniſters of every order.. 

IV. Several of both the Greek and Latin writers em- 
ployed their learned and pious labours in the expoſition 
and illuftration of the holy ſcriptures. Among the Latins, 
Bruno wrote a commentary on the Book of Pſalms, Lay. 
FRANC upon the Epiſiles of St. Paul, BERENGER upon 
the Revelations of St. John, GREGORY VII upon the'Gyſ- 
pel of St. Matthew, and others upon other parts of the 
ſacred writings. But all theſe expoſitors, in compliance 
with the prevailing cuſtom of the times, either copied the 


_ explanations of the ancient commentators, of made ſuch 


whimſical applications of certain paſlages of ſcripture, both 
in explaining the doctrines and in inculcating the duties 


of religion, that it is often difficult to peruſe them without 


indignation or diſguſt. The moſt eminent of the Gre- 
cian expoſitors was THEOPHYLACT, a native of Bulgaria; 


though he alſo is indebted to the ancients, and, in a par- 


ticular manner, to St. CHR ysosTOM, for the greateſt part 
of his moſt judicious obſervations [z]. Nor muſt we pals 


in ſilence the commentary upon the Book of P/alms, and 
the Song of Solomon, that was compoſed by the learned 
MICHAEL PsELLUs; nor the Chain of commentaries 


The ſchola⸗ 


ſic theology 


upon the Book of Fob, which we owe to the induſtry of 
N V e 
V. All the Latin doctors, if we except a few Hibernian 
divines, who blended with the beautiful ſimplicity of the 
goſpel the perplexing ſubtilties of an obſcure philoſophy, 
had hitherto derived their ſyſtem of religion, and their ex- 
plications of divine truth, either from the holy ſcripture 
alone, or from theſe ſacred oracles explained by the illuſtrs- 
tions, and compared with the theology, of the ancient doc- 
tors. But in this century certain writers, and among 


[z] For an account of THEOPHYLACT, ſee Rick. SIMON, Hit 
Critique des principaux Commentateurs du N. T. ch. xxviil. p. 390. 
Critique de la Bibliotbegue des auteurs Ecclefiaſtiques, par Du Pn, 
tom. i. p. 310. where he alſo ſpeaks largely concerning NICET45 ® 
©ECUMENIUS. [ES STI FN 

5 othe1s, 


a 


Crap. III. The Doctrine of the Cavacn. 


and employed the rules of logic and the ſubtilties of me- 
taphyſical diſcuſſions, both in explaining the doctrines of 
ſcripture, and in proving the truth of their own particular 


GER, and afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, introduced 


arms, and ſeemed, in general, defirous of employing the 
dictates of reaſon to illuſtrate and confirm the truths of 
religion. His example, in this reſpect, was followed by 
ANSELM, his diſciple and ſueceſſor in the ſee of Canterbury, 
a man of a truly metaphyſical genius, and capable of giv- 
ing the greateſt air of dignity and importance to the fir/f 
philſophy. Such were the beginnings of that philoſophical 
theology, which grew afterwards, by degrees, into a cloudy 
and enormous ſyſtem, and, from. the publick ſchools in 
which it was cultivated, acquired the name of ſcholaſtic di- 
vinity [b]. It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
eminent divines, who fir{t ſet on foot this new ſpecies of 
theology, and thus laudably maintained that moſt noble 
and” natural connexion of FAITH with REASON, and of 
RELIGION With PHILOSOPHY, were much more prudent 
and moderate than their followers, in the uſe and applica- 


id Wl tion of this conciliatory ſcheme. They kept, for the moſt 
ec part, within bounds, and wiſely reflected upon the limits 
” of reaſon ; their language was clear ; the queſtions they 
0 


Propoſed were inſtructive and intereſting ; they avoided 
al diſcuſſions that were only proper to ſatisfy a vain and 
idle curioſity ; and, in their diſputes and demonſtrations, 
they made, generally ſpeaking, a wiſe and ſober uſe of the 


128 (a] Otherwiſe called BeRENGaR1vs, and famous for the 
ures i voble oppoſition he made to the doctrine of Tranſubfantiation, which 
tra- *NFRANC fo abſurdly pretended to ſupport upon philofophical 
loc⸗ nciples, The attempt of this latter to introduce the rules of logic 
008 7 celigious controverſy would have been highly laudable, had not 
| * perverted this refpectable ſcience to the defence of the moſt mon- 
F lrous abſurdities, 1 1 | 
Hil 92 See CuR. AUGUST. HEUMANNI Prefat. ad Tribbechowii 
go. & . un de Doctoribus Scholaſticis, p. 14.— The ſentiments of the 
ho NG, concerning the firſt author or inventor of the ſcholaſtic divi- 
8 20 105 are collected by Jo. FRANC, BUDDEUS, in his Iſagoge ad 
ep, tom. 1 p. 338. Sk - | 
Vou II. = 6 rules 


opinions. Hence LanFRANC, the antagoniſt of BERRE V- 


into the field of religious controverſy the ſame philoſophical 
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bm 


the Latin doors began to reduce all the doctrines of te- 


 enucleatius explicari, in quantum paſſum, per equipollentias propifs 
| tionum tego artem, ne videar magis arie, quam veritate, ſanforumput 
| patrum audtoritate conſidere. LANFRANC here declares in the mol 


fathers of the church. To theſe two ſources of theology and argu- 


to repulſe their adverſaries, who came armed with ſyllogiſms, or te 


The Internal HISTORY of the CHuncn, 


followers, on the contrary, ran with a metaphyſical frenz 


into the greateſt abuſes, and, by the moſt unjuſtifiable 
perverſion of a wiſe and excellent method of ſearching 
after, and confirming truth, they baniſhed evidence out of 
religion, common ſenſe out of philoſophy, and erected x 
dark and enormous maſs of pretended ſcience, in which 
words paſſed for ideas, and ſounds for ſenſe.] 
VI. No ſooner was this new method introduced, than 


ligion into one permanent and connected ſyſtem, and to 
treat theology as a ſcience ; an enterpriſe, which had 
hitherto been attempted by none, but TAlo, of Saragoſſi 
a writer of the ſeventh century, and the learned Damas- 


(e] We ſhall here tranſcribe a paſſage from the works of Lan- 
FRANC, who is conſidered by many as the father of the ſcholaſtic 
ſyſtem, that the reader may ſee how far the firſt ſchoolmen ſurpaſſed 
their diſciples and followers in wiſdom, modeſty, and candour. We 
take this paſſage from that prelate's book concerning The body and 
blood of Chrift *, and it is as follows: Teftis mihi Deus eft et conſcrentia 
mea, quia in tractatu divinarum litterarum nec proponere nec ad pn 
pofitas reſpondere cuperem dialecticas quæſtiones, vel earum ſolutions, 
Et fi quando materia diſputandi talis et, ut hujus artis regulis valeat 


ſolemn manner, even by an appeal to God and his conſcience, that he 
was ſo far from having the leaſt inclination to propoſe or to anſwer 
logical queſtions in the courſe of his theological labours, that, on the 
contrary, when he was forced to have recourſe to the ſcience of dialer 
tic, in order the better to illuſtrate his ſubje&, he concealed the 
ſuccours he derived from thence with all poſſible care, leſt he ſhould 
ſeem to place more confidence in the reſources of art, than in the 
ſimplicity of truth, and the authority of the holy fathers. Theſe lat 
words ſhew plainly the two ſources from whence the Chriſtian doc- 
tors had hitherto derived all their tenets, and the arguments by which 
they maintained them, wiz. from the holy ſcriptures, which LAX. 
FRANC here calls the truth, and from the writings of the ancient 


mentation, a third was added in this century, even the ſcience of logic, 
which, however, was only employed by the managers of controverlf 


remove difficulties which were drawn from reaſon and from the n. 
ture of things. But, in ſucceeding times, the two former ſources wif 
either entirely neglected or ſparingly employed, and philoſophical 2 
monſtration, or, at leaſt, ſomething that bore that name, was regard“ 
as a ſufficient ſupport to the truths of religion. 


* Cap. vii, p. 236, Opp. ed. Luc, DACHER11, | 
CENVY 
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cenus, who flouriſhed among the Greeks in the follow- © ENT. 
ing age. The Latin doctors had hitherto confined their XI. TYP 
theological labours to certain branches of the Chriſtian re- TART IH 
ligion, which they illuſtrated only on certain oecaſions. 

The firſt production which looked like a general ſyſtem 

of theology was that of the celebrated ANSELM. ; this 
however was ſurpaſſed by the complete and univerſal body 

of divinity, which was compoſed, towards the concluſion 

of this century, by HILDEBERT, archbiſhop of Tours, who 

ſeems to have been regarded both as the firſt and the beſt 

model in this kind of writing, by the innumerable legions 

of ſyſtem- makers, who aroſe. in ſucceeding times [d]. 

This learned prelate demonſtrated firſt the doctrines of his 

ſyſtem by proofs drawn from the holy ſcriptures, and alſo 

from the writings of the ancient fathers of the church 

and in this he followed the cuſtom that had prevailed in 

the preceding ages; but he went yet farther, and anſwered 

the objections, which might be brought againſt his doc- 

trine, by arguments drawn from reaſon and philoſophy 3 

this part of his method was entirely new, and peculiar to 

the age in which he lived [e]. : 

VII. The moral writers of this century, who under- Moral w. 
took to unfold the obligations of Chriſtians, and to deli- ** 
neate the nature, the extent, and the various branches, of 
true virtue and evangelical obedience, treated this moſt 
excellent of all ſciences in a manner quite unſuitable to 
ts dignity and importance. We find ſufficient proofs of 
this in the moral writings of PETER Damien [VI, and 


— 


＋ 


[4] This body of divinity, which was the firſt complete theologi- 
al ſyſtem that had been compoſed among the Latins, is inſerted in 
the Vorks of HILDEBERT, publiſhed by BEAUGENDRE, who ſhews 
enidently, in his Preface, that PETER LOMBARD, PULLUS, and 
me other writers of theological ſyſtems, did no more than follow 
tvilely the traces of HILDEBERT. | = | 
le] It may not be improper to place here a paſſage which is taken 
tom 2 treatiſe of ANSELM's, entitled, Cur Deus homo ſince this 
paſſage was reſpected, by the firſt ſcholaſtic divines, as an immutable 
au in theology; Sicut rectus ordo exigit, ſays the learned prelate, 
: brofunda fidei Chriſtiane credamus, priuſquam ea præſumamus ra- 
wa diſcutere : ita negligentia mihi videtur, fi, poſtquam confirmati 
nog nde, non ſtudemus quod credimus intelligere : which amounts 

3 is, That ace muſt firſt believe without examination, but muſt after- 

ards endeavour to underſtand what we believe. 1 5 ,” 
See PETRUs DAulAN us, De Virtutibus. - 
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even of the learned HiLDtBERT [g]. The moraliſts of 
this age generally confined themſelves to a jejune ex- 
plication of, what are commonly called, the four cardinal 
virtues, to which they added the Ten Commandments, to 
complete their ſyſtem. ANSELM, the famous prelate of 
Canterbury, ſurpaſſed, indeed, all the moral writers of his 
time; the books which he compoſed, with a deſign to 
promote practical religion, and more eſpecially his Bok 


of Meditations and Prayers, contain many excellent things, 


ſeveral happy thoughts expreſſed with much energy and 
unction. [ Nor did the myſtic divines ſatisfy themſelves | 


with piercing, by extatic thought, and feeling, into the ſub- 


lime regions of beauty and love; they conceived, and brought | 
forth ſeveral productions that were deſtined to diffuſe the 
pure delights of union and communion through enamoured 
ſouls.] JoHannes JOHANNELLvUs, a Latin myſtic, wrote 


a treatiſe concerning Divine Contemplation [H]; and Siu 


The ſtate of 
eoatroverſial 
N diyinity. 


ON, the younger, who was a Grecian ſage of the ſame 
viſionary claſs, compoſed ſeveral diſcourſes upon ſubjets 
of a like nature. is » 

VIII. Among the controverſial writers of this century, 
we ſee the effects of the ſcholaſtic method that BERENGER 
and LANFRANC had introduced into the ſtudy of theolo- 
gy. We ſee divines entering the liſts armed with ſyllo- 
giſms, which they manage awkardly, and aiming rather 
to confound their adverſaries by the ſubtilties of logic, 
than to convince them by the power of evidence; while 
thoſe who were unprovided with this philoſophical at- 
mour made a ſtill more wretched and deſpicable figure, 
fell into the groſſeſt and moſt perverſe blunders, and ſeem 
to have written without either thinking of their ſubject, or 
of the manner of treating it with ſucceſs, DAMIANU5 
already mentioned, defended the truth of Chriſtianity 
againſt the Jews; but his ſucceſs was not equal either to 
the warmth of his zeal, or to the uprightneſs of his inten- 
tions. SAMUEL, a convert from 7udaiſm to Chriſtianit), 
wrote an elaborate treatiſe againſt thoſe of his nation, 
which is ſtill extant, But the nobleſt champion, that 


* 7 


[g See HILDEBERTI Philoſophia Moralis, et Libellus de Iv Vir. 
tutibus bonefte vite. 3 . 
17 See the Hiſtoire Literaire de la France, tom. viii. p- 48. 
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appeared at this period of time in the cauſe of religion, e EN T. 
was the famous ANSELM, who attacked the enemies of XI. 
Chriſtianity, and the audacious contemners of all religion, 3 bom 
in an . prone work [i], which wag perhaps, by its 
depth and acuteneſs, above the comprehenſion of thoſe 
whom it was deſigned to;convince of their errors. [ For 
it happened, no doubt, in theſe earlier times, as it fre- 
quently does in our days, that many gave themſelves out 
for unbelievers, who knew not the firſt principles of rea- 
ſoning, and whoſe incredulity was the fruit of ignorance 
and preſumption, nouriſhed by licentiouſneſs and corrup- 
tion of heart. ] — 
IX. The famous conteſt between the Greek and Latin The contro- 
churches, which, though not decided, had, however, been _- "i 
ſuſpended for a conſiderable time, was imprudently reviv- Greeks and 
ed, in the year 1053, by MICHAEL CERULARIUS, patri- Latins reviv- 
arch of Con/lantinople, a man of a reſtleſs and turbulent ed. 
ſpirit, who blew the flame of religious diſcord, and widen- 
ed the fatal breach by new inveCtives and new accuſations. 
The pretexts that were employed to juſtify this new rup- 
ture, were zeal for the truth, and an anxious concern 
about the intereſts of religion ; but its true cauſes were the 
arrogance and ambition of the Grecian patriarch and the 
Roman pontif, The latter was conſtantly forming the 
moſt artful ſtratagems to reduce the former under his im- 
perious yoke ; and, for this purpoſe, he left no means un- 
employed to gain over to his fide the biſhops of Alexandria 
and Antioch, by withdrawing them from the juriſdiction 
of the ſee of Conſtantinople. The tumultuous and unhappy 
late of the Grecian empire was ſingularly favourable to 
his aſpiring views, as the friendſhip and alliance of the 
Roman pontif was highly uſeful to the Greeks in their 
ſtruggles with the Saracens and the Normans, who were 
ſettled in Itah. On the other hand, the Grecian pontif 
was not only determined to refuſe obſtinately the leaſt 
mark of ſubmiſſion to his haughty rival, but was alſo lay- 
ing ſchemes for extending his dominion, and for reduc- 
ng all the Oriental patriarchs under his ſupreme juriſdie- 
wn, Thus the contending parties were preparing for the 


. 


Ae work was entitled, Liber adverſus inſipientem, i. e. The 
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chancellor of the church of Rome. 


the propenſity which the emperor, for political reaſons [n], 
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field of controverſy, when CERULARIus began the charge 
by a warm letter written in his own name, and in the 
name of Lxo, biſhop of Achrida, who was his chief coun- 
ſellor, to Joan, biſhop of Trani, in Apulia, in which he 
publicly accuſed the Latins of various errors [&]. LO 
IX, who was then in the papal chair, anſwered this letter 
in a moſt imperious manner; and, not ſatisfied with ſhew- 
ing his indignation by mere words, aſſembled a council at 
Rome, in which the Greek churches were ſolemnly ex- 
communicated [I]. 

X. Cors TAN TIN E, ſurnamed Monomachus, who was 
now at the head of the Grecian empire, endeavoured to 
ſtifle this controverſy in its birth, and, for that purpoſe, 
deſired the Roman pontif to ſend legates to Conſtantinopl, 
to concert meaſures for reſtoring and confirming the tran- 
quillity of the church. Three legates were accordingly 
ſent from Rome to that imperial city, who brought with 
them letters from LEO IX not only to the emperor, but 
alſo to the Grecian pontif. Theſe legates were cardinal 
HUMBERT, a man of a high and impetuous ſpirit, PETER, 
archbiſhop of Amalfi, and FREDERIC, archdeacon and 
The iſſue of this con- 
greſs was unhappy in the higheſt degree, notwithſtanding 


diſcovered to the cauſe of the biſhop of Rome. The aro- 
gance of LEO IX, and his inſolent letters, excited the 
higheſt indignation in the breaſt of CERULARIUS, and 
produced a perſonal averſion to this audacious pontif, 
which inflamed, inſtead of healing, the wounds of the 
church; while, on the other hand, the Roman legates gat 
many and evident proofs, that the deſign of their embaſſ 
was not to reſtore peace and concord, but to eſtabliſ 
among the Greeks the ſupreme authority and the gholtl 


{k] See an account of theſe errors & xi. 
[7] Theſe letters of CERULAR1Vus and LEO are publiſhedin tht 
Annals of BARONIUS, ad An. 1053.— The former is alſo inſerted b 
CaNn1$1Vs, in his Lection. Antiq. tom. iii. p. 281, ed. nov.—LEOII 
Concilia, &c. 
3F [mm] He ſtood greatly in need of the aſſiſtance of the Germ"? 
and Italians againſt the Normans, and hoped to obtain it by the 8? 


ew bf the pope, who was in high credit with the emperor HEM! 
II, | 


dominios 
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dominion of the Roman pontif. Thus all hopes of a CENT. 
happy concluſion of theſe miſerable diviſions entirely 5 * It, 
vaniſhed ; and the Roman legates finding their efforts in- . 
effectual to overcome the vigorous reſiſtance of CERu- 
LARIUS, they, with the higheſt inſolence, as well as im- 
prudence, excommunicated publicly in the church of &t. 
Sophia, A. D. 1054, the Grecian patriarch, with LEO 
of Achrida, and all their adherents ;. and leaving a written 
act of their inhuman imprecations and anathemas upon 

the grand altar of that temple, they /hook the duſt off their 
ſeet, and thus departed, This violent ſtep rendered the 

evil incurable, which it was before not only poſſible, but 

perhaps eaſy to remedy. The Grecian patriarch imitat- 

ed the vehemence of the Roman legates, and did from re- 
ſentment what they had perpetrated from a principle of 
ambition and arrogance. He excommunicated thele legates 

with all their adherents and followers in a public council, 

and procured an order of the emperor for burning the act 

of excommunication, which they had pronounced againſt 

the Greeks [n]. Theſe vehement meaſures were follow- 
ed on both ſides with a multitude of controverſial writings, 

that were filled with the moſt bitter and irritating invec- 

on, and ſerved no other purpoſe than to add fuel to the 

ame, „„ 

XI. CERULARIUS added new accuſations to the an- 

cient charge, which had been brought by PHorius againſt 

the Latin churches, of which the principal was, that the 

uſed unleavened bread in the celebration of the Lord's 
ſupper. This accuſation (ſuch were the times I) was 

looked upon as a matter of the moſt ſerious nature, and of 

tne higheſt conſequence ; it was, therefore, debated be- 

tween the Greeks and Latins with the utmoſt vehemence, 

nor did the Grecian and Roman pontifs contend with 


I] Beſides BAKON1Us and other writers, whoſe accounts of this 
period of time are generally known, and not always exact, ſee Ma- 
BILLON, Annal. Bened. tom. v. lib. Ix, ad A. 1053. et Pref. ad Sæc. 
vl, Actor. SS. Benedicti, part II. p. 1.—-LEO ALLATIUS, De libris 
22 Ecelgſiaſt. Dif. ii. p. 160. ed. Fabricii, et De Perpetua Eccleſ. 


jans ent. et Occident. Conſenſione, lib. ii. cap. ix. p. 614.—MICH. LE 
ood LIEN, Oriente Cbriſtiano, tom. i. p. 260. et Diſſ. Damaſcena prima, 
ur xXX1. p. 16.—HRRMANNI Hiftoria Concertationum de pane Azymo 


 fermentato, p. 59. publiſhed at Leipfic in the year 2739.—Jo. 
PT, COTELERIVS, Monum. Eccle/ie Grace, tom. ii. p. 108. 
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more fury and bitterneſs about the extent of their power, 


and the limits of their juriſdiction, than the Greek and 
Latin churches diſputed about the uſe of unleavened 


bread. The other heads of accuſation that were brought 


againſt the Latins by the Grecian pontif diſcovered rather 


a malignant and contentious ſpirit, and a profound ignor- 
ance of genuine Chriſtianity, than a generous zeal for 
the cauſe of truth. He complains, for inſtance, in the 
heavieſt manner, that the Latins don't abſtain from the 
uſe of blood and of things ſtrangled ; that their monks eat 
lard, and permit the uſe of fleſh to ſuch of the brethren 
as are ſick or infirm ; that their biſhops adorn their fingers 
with rings, as if they were bride-grooms ; that their 
prieſts are beardleſs ; and that in the rite of baptiſm they 


confined themſelves to one ſingle immerſion [o]. Such 


were the miſerable and trifling objects that excited a fatal 
ſchiſm, and kindled a furious war between the Greeks and 
Latins, who carried their animoſities to the greateſt 
lengths, and loaded each other with reciprocal invectives 
and imprecations. The attentive reader will form from 


hence a juſt idea of the deplorable ſtate of religion both 


in the eaſtern and weſtern world at this period, and will 


ſee, in this dreadful ſchiſm, the true origin of the various 


ſects that multiplied the different forms of ſuperſtition and 


A new con- 
troverſy con · 


cerning the 


ſanctity of 
images. 


error in theſe unhappy times. 


XII. This vehement diſpute, which the Greeks had to 


carry an againſt the Latin churches, was well nigh follow- | 


ed by a fatal diviſion among themſelves. Amidft the 
ſtraits and difficulties to which the empire was now re- 
duced by the expences of war, and the calamities of the 
times, ALEXIVUS not only employed the treaſures of the 
church in order to anſwer the exigencies of the ſtate, but 
ordered alſo the plates of ſilver, and the fizures of that 
metal that adorned the portals of the churches, to be taken 
down and converted into money. This meaſure excited 


Lo] See CERULARII Epiftela ad Joe T; — in Caniſi 


Lection. Antiq. tom. itt. p. 281. where the reader will alſo find the 


refutation of this letter by Cardinal HUBERT. See likewiſe CE: 


RULARIT Epiſtola ad Petrum Antiochenſ. in Cor ELERII Monumentii 


Ecclęſiæ Gree, tom. ii. p. 138. add to theſe Mak TEN E, Theſes": 
Anecdot. tom. v. p. 845. 


_ the 
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the indignation of LEO, biſhop of Chalcedon, a man of 
auſtere morals, and of an obſtinate ſpirit, who maintained 
that the emperor, in this ſtep, was guilty of ſacrilege; and 
to prove this charge, publiſhed a treatiſe, in which he 
affirmed, that in the images of JesUs CHRIST, and of the 
fints, there reſided a certain kind of inherent ſanctity, that 
was a proper object of religious worſhip ; and that, there- 
fore, the adoration of Chriſtians ought not to be confined 


tended alſo to the images themſelves, This new 
controverſy excited various tumults and ſeditions among 
the people, to ſuppreſs which the emperor aſſembled 
a council at Conſtantinople, in which the queſtion was 
terminated by the following deciſions: “ That the images 
{© of CHRIST, and of the ſaints, were to be honoured on] 


e were compoſed, but to the form and features of which 
they bore the impreſſion ; that the repreſentations of 
“CHRIST, and of the ſaints, whether in painting or ſculp- 
* ture, did in no ſenſe partake of the nature of the divine 
e daviour, or of theſe holy men, though they were enrich- 
* ed with a certain communication of divine grace; and, 
* laſtly, that invocation and worſhip were to be addreſſed 
to the ſaints, only as the ſervants of CHRIST, and on 


to the perſons. repreſented by theſe images, but ex- 
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* with a relative worſhip [p], which was to be offered, 
not to the ſubſtance or matter of which theſe images 


Controver- 
fies in the 
Latinchurch 
about the 
Lord's ſup- 
per. 


ö * account of their relation to him, as their maſter.” Theſe 
; decifions, abſurd and ſuperſtitious as they were, were not 
; enough ſo for Lito, the idolatrous biſhop of CHalcedon, 
who maintained his monſtrous ſyſtem with obſtinacy, and 
2 was, for that reaſon, ſent into 'baniſhment. ſq]. | 
e XIII. The famous diſpute concerning the preſence of 
t Carrst's body and blood in the euchariſt was revived 
it adout the middle of this century in the Latin church. 
n Uitherto the difputants on both ſides had propoſed their 
d jarring opinions with the utmoſt freedom, unreſtrained by 

the deſpotic voice of authority, ſince no council had given 
fi adefinitive ſentence upon this matter, nor preſcribed a rule 
he 


1 Lyelinac TeOTRuVBuey, 8 AglpevTioas Tac ELXOvac. | 
od] An ample account of this whole matter is given by ANNA 
"ay in her Alexiad, lib. v. p. 104. lib. vii. p. 158. edit. Venet. 
10 bers of this council, the very mention of which is omitted by 
jg hiſtorians of conſiderable note, are publiſhed by MoNnNTFAu- 
on in his Bibliotheca Coiſiniana, p. 103. = 

| of 
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CEN T. of faith to terminate all inquiry and debate [r]. Hence 


XI. b . 2 , 
watt ng I Was that, in the beginning of this century, LEVUrRE. 
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— RIC, archbiſhop of Sens, affirmed, in oppoſition to the 


general opinion of the times, that none but the ſincere 


and upright Chriſtian, none but ſaints and real believers, 


received the body of CHRIST in the holy ſacrament, This 
opinion, which was broached in the year 1004, was every 
way proper to excite rumours among the people ; but 
theſe its natural effects were happily prevented by the in- 
fluence of RoBERT, king of France, and the wiſe coun- 
ſels of ſome prudent friends, who hindered the fanatical 
prelate from diſſeminating this whimſical invention [5], 
It was not fo eaſy to extinguiſh the zeal, or to ſtop the 
mouth of the famous BERENGER, principal of the public 
ſchool at Tours, and afterwards archbiſhop of Angers, a 
man of a moſt acute and ſubtile genius, and highly re- 
nowned both on account of his extenſive learning, and the 
exemplary ſanCtity of his life and manners. This eminent 
eccleſiaſtic maintained publicly, in the year 1045, the 
doctrine of JOHANNEs Scorus, oppoſed warmly the mon- 
ſtrous opinions of PAascHasius RADBERT, which were 
adapted to captivate a ſuperſtitious multitude by exciting 


their aſtoniſhment, and perſevered with a noble obſtinacy 


in teaching that the bread and wine were not changed 
into the body and blood of CHRIST in the euchariſt, but 
preſerved their natural and eſſential qualities, and were no 
more than figures and external ſymbols of the body and 
blood of the divine Saviour. This wiſe and rational 
doctrine was no ſooner publiſhed, than it was oppoſed by 
certain doctors in France and Germany; but the Roman 


Ir] The various opinions concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper, that were embraced during this century, are collected by 
MARTENE from an ancient manuſcript, and publiſhed in his Fojag? 
Literaire de deux Benedifins de la Congregation de S. Maur, tom. u. 

126. | 

[5s] See Du BovLar, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 334. 

Lt] See the Life of BERENGER in the Works of HILDEBERT), arch- 
deacon of Mans, p. 1324.—See alſo Hiftoire Literaire de la Franct, 
tom. viii. p. 197.—BOULAY, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 304. ® 
the authors mentioned by FABRICIUs, Biblioth. Lat. medii et, tom, 
i. p. 570. It is probably by a preſs-error, that HILDEBERT 18 iy 
e, inſtead of archdeacon, by PaRis Hiſt. lib. i. p 10, ec 
alls, ; 
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pontif LEO IX attacked it with peculiar vehemence and 
fury in the year 1050 3 and in two councils, the one 
aſſembled at Rome, and the other at Vercelli, had the doc- 
trine of BERENGER ſolemnly condemned, and the book of 
ScoTus, from which it was drawn, committed to the 
flames, This example was followed by the council of 
Paris, which was ſummoned the very ſame year by Henry 
|, and in which BERENGER, and his numerous adherents, 
were menaced with all ſorts of evils, both ſpiritual and 
temporal. Theſe threats were executed, in part, againſt 
this unhappy prelate, whom HENT v deprived of all his 
revenues ; but neither threatnings, nor fines, nor ſynodi- 
cal decrees, could ſhake the firmneſs of his mind, or engage 
him to renounce the doctrine he had embraced. 

XIV. After theſe proceedings, the controverſy was for 
ſome years happily ſuſpended, and BERENGER, whoſe 
patrons were as numerous as his enemies were formi- 
dable [u], enjoyed, for a while, the ſweets of liberty and 
peace, His enemies, however, after the death of LEO IX, 
rekindled the flame of religious diſcord, and perſuaded his 
ſucceſſor VicTor II to examine anew the doctrine of 
BERENGER, The pontif complied, and ſent his legates to 


councils the famous HiLDEBRAND, who was afterwards 
pontif under the title of GREGORY VII, appeared in the 
character of legate, and oppoſed the new doctrine with the 
utmoſt vehemence. BERENGER was alſo preſent at this 
aſſembly, and, overpowered with threats, rather than 
an convinced by reaſon and argument, he not only abandon- 

ed his opinions, but (if we may believe his adverſaries, to 


d' whoſe teſtimony we are confined in this matter) abjured 
by them ſolemnly, and, in conſequence of this humbling ſtep, 
1 made his peace with the church. This abjuration, how- 
ever, was far from being ſincere, and the docility of BER- 
ENGER was no more than an act of diflimulation ; for 
me ſoon after this period, he taught anew, though with more 
an cumſpection and prudence, the opinions he had for- 
tom. | | 
Wiel E [#] His moſt formidable enemy and rival was LANFRANC, arch- 
edits ſhop of Canterbury. 
Rf (w] Other kiſtorians mention but one council, and place it 
ontil } de Year 1055. 5 


merly 


two different councils that were aſſembled at Tours, in 
the year 1054 [w], for that purpoſe. In one of theſe 
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The pontifs 
ſtrive, in 
vain, to put 
an end to 


this debate. 
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e EN T. merly profeſſed, That his conduct here appears mea 
I, 


II. 


and diſhoneſt, is indeed evident; but we are not ſufficient. 
ly acquainted with the tranſactions of theſe councils to fi 
preciſely the degree of his crime. 5 85 | 
XV. The account of BERENOER's perfidy being 
brought to Nico As II, the exaſperated pontif ſummoned 
him to Rome A. D. 1058, and terrified him, in ſuch i 
manner, in the council held there the following year, that 
he declared his readineſs to embrace and adhere to tht 
doctrines which that venerable aſſembly ſhou'd think pro- 
per to impoſe upon his faith, HumMBERT was according} 
appointed unanimouſly by NicoLas and the council th 
draw up a confeſſion of faith for BER ENGER, who fiend 
it publicly, and confirmed his adherence to it by a ſolemn 
oath, In this confeſſion there was, among other tenets 
equally abſurd, the following declaration, that 1e brat 


and wine, after conſecration, were not only a SACRAMENT, 


but alſo the REAL BODY AND BLOGD OF JESUS CHRIST; 
and that this body and blood were handled by the prieſts and 
conſumed by the faithful; and not in a ſacramental ſenſe, bit 
in reality and truth, as other ſenſible objects are. This doe- 
ttihe was ſo monſtrouſly nonſenſical, and was ſuch an im- 
pudent inſult upon the very firſt principles of reaſon, that 
it could have nothing alluring to a man of Be RENGER 
acute and philoſophical turn, nor could it poſſibly become 


the object of his ſerious belief; as appeared ſoon after thi 


odious act of diſſimulation; for no ſooner was he returned 
into Frajice, than taking refuge in the countenance and 
protection of his ancient patroiis, he expreſſed the utmoſt 
deteſtation and abhorrence of the doctrines he had been 
obliged to profeſs at Rome, abjured them ſolemnly both i 
his Tiſcourle and in his writings, and returned zealouſl 
to the profeſſion and defence of his former, which had l. 
ways been his real opinion. AlExAMDER II employes 


the ſeducing influence of ſoft and friendly expoſtulation © 
engage BERENGER to diſſemble anew, or, in other words, 


to return from his pretended apoſtaſy ; but his remor 
ſtrances were ineffectual, and that perhaps in 2 gi 
meaſure, becauſe this rebellious ſon of a ſuperſtitiols 
church was powetfully ſupported in the maintenance? 
his opinions. . Hence the controverſy was prolonged; dur- 


ing many years, by a multitude of writings on both ; 


\ 
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from day to da. „ | 
XVI. GrEGory VII, whoſe enterprizing ſpirit no 
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of the queſtion, and the followers of BERENGER increaſed CENT. 
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PART II. 


ar = * 0 mo 


difhculties nor oppoſitions could diſcourage, was no ſooner 
raiſed to the pontificate than he undertook to terminate 
this important controverſy, and, for that purpoſe, ſent an 
order to BERENGER, in the year 1078, to repair to Rome. 
Conſidering the natural character of this pontif, his con- 
duct in this affair was highly laudable, and diſcovered a 
degree of impartiality and candour, which his proceedings 
upon other occaſions gave little reaſon to expect. He 
ſeems to have had a high eſteem for BERENGER ; and, in 
| the particular points in which he was obliged to oppoſe 
bim, he did it, with all poſſible mildneſs, and with a ten- 
derneſs which ſhewed that he acted rather from a forced 
compliance with the clamours of his adverſaries, than 
from inclination or principle. In the council that was 
held at Rome towards the concluſion of the year 1078, he 
permitted BERENGER to draw up a new confeſſion of his 
faith, and to renounce that which had been compoſed by 
HUMBERT, though it had been folemnly approved and 
confirmed by NicoLas Il and a Roman council. The 
ſagacious pontif perceived clearly the abſurdity of Huu- 
BERT'S Confeſſion, and therefore revoked it, though it had 
been rendered ſacred by papal authority [x]. In conſe- 
quence of this, the perſecuted prelate made a ſecond decla- 
ration confirmed by an oath, that he would adhere Hr the 


CHRIST, which was born of the Virgin, ſuffered on the croſs, 
and now ſits at the right-hand of the Father : and that the 
wine placed upon the altar became, after conſecration, the true 
bload, which flowed from the fide of CHRIST. The pontif 
was ſatisfied with this declaration, which was far from 


ed . | 
5 Producing the ſame effect upon the enemies of BER EN- 
5 x] It is worthy of obſervation, that GREGORY VII, whoſe zeal 


m extending the juriſdiction and exalting the authority of the Roman 
pontifs ſurpaſſed that of all his predeceſſors, acknowledged, at leaſt 


Jus tcitly, by this ſtep, that a pope and council might err, and had erred 
of in effect. How otherwiſe could he attow BERENGER to renounce a 
5 e of faith, that had been ſolemnly approved and confirmed 
os } NICOLAS II, and a Roman council? N 


bw. 


GER 5 


future to the following propoſitions : That the bread laid 
upon the altar became, after conſecration, the true body of 
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The Internal HisToRy of the CHURCH. 


in reality; and they infiſted that BEREnNGER ſhould be 


a 
obliged not only to ſign another declaration leſs vague and V 
_ equivocal, but ſhould alſo be required to prove his ſince- e 
rity by the fiery trial. GREGORY refuſed abſolutely this b 
latter demand, and would have equally refuſed the other, | 
had not his favourable intentions towards BERENGER a 
yielded to the importunate clamours of his enemies and n 
perſecutors. . 2 | 0 
XVII. The pontif, therefore, granted that part of their i 
demand that related to a new declaration, and, in a coun- ( 
Cil held at Rome A. D. 1079, had a third confeſſion of | 
faith drawn up, which was ſomewhat leſs abſurd than 
the firſt, though much more harſh than the ſecond, and to 
which BERENGER, after reading and ſubſcribing it in the a 
midſt of the aſſembly, was obliged to declare his aſſent by f 
a ſolemn oath. By this aſſent, he profeſſed to believe, c 
That the bread and wine were, by the myſterious influence of ll ” 
the holy prayer, and the words of our Redeemer, ſubſtantialy Will . 
changed ints the true, proper, and vivifying body and blood of Wil 1 
JesUs CHRIST : and to remove all grounds of ſuſpicion, . 
to diſpel all doubt about the reality of his attachment to 
this ridiculous ſyſtem, he added to his ſecond confeſſion Bil 
[] a ſolemn declaration, that the bread and wine, afur ; 
conſecration, were converted into the real body and blood of Wil * 
CHRIST, not only in quality of external ſigns and ſacrament : 
repreſentations, but in their eſſential properties, and in ſub- ( 
Hantial reality, No ſooner had BERENGER made this q 
ſtrange declaration, than the pontif redoubled the marks q 
of eſteem which he had formerly ſhewn him, and ſent ; 
him back to his country loaded with the moſt honourable / 
teſtimonies of his liberality and friendſhip. The double- Wil þ 
minded doctor did not, however, think himſelf bound by | 
this declaration, ſolemn as it was; and therefore retracted / 
publicly, upon his return to his. reſidence, what he had c 
ſubſcribed as his real ſentiments in the council of Rome, . 
and went even ſo far as to compoſe an elaborate refutation 
of the doctrine to which he had been engaged to profels : 
his aſſent. This new change excited a warm and vele- 
ment controverſy, in which LANFRANC and GGUITMUND 


[3] Mentioned in the preceding ſection. . , 
= endeayoulre 
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endeavoured to perplex BEREN GER with their ſophiſtry, CENT. 
and to overwhelm him with their invectives. GREGORY 5 XI. hs 
VII, to whoſe papa] thunder the affronted council look- pie ah _ 
ed with impatience, ſeemed neither ſurprized nor offended 
by the inconſtancy of BERENGER, nor did he take any 

ep which could teſtify the ſmalleſt mark of reſentment 

zpainſt this pretended apoſtate, From hence it appears 

more than probable, that the ſecond confeſſion of BEREN- 

GER had entirely ſatisfied that pontif; and that the violent 

impoſition of the third was by no means agreeable to 
GREGORY, who ſeems to have adopted, in a great mea- 


ſure, if not wholly, the ſentiments of BERENGER [Z]. 


[z] A remarkable treatiſe of BERENGER's compoſition, which has 
been publiſhed by MAaRTENE, in his Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. iv. p- 
99. 109, will contribute to caſt a ſatisfactory light upon this whole 
affair, and will fully unfold the real ſentiments of GREGORY con- 
cerning the euchariſt. For from this piece it is undoubtedly evident; 
, That BEREN GER was eſteemed and favoured, in a ſingular 
manner, by GREGORY VII. 24h, That this pontif was of the ſame 
opinion with BERENGER concerning the euchariſt; it is certain, at 
leaſt, that he was for adhering to the words of ſcripture in this matter, 
and was .eager in ſuppreſſing all curious reſearches and all poſitive 
deciſions concerning the manner of CHRIsT's preſence in the holy 
laerament. This appears evidently from the following words, which 
he addreſſed to BERENGER before the meeting of the laſt council of 


Rome, and in which he ſpeaks of his deſign to conſult the Virgin 

Mak y concerning the conduct which it was prope for him to ob- 
[ ſerve in the courſe of this controverſy : Ego plane te (ſays the pontif 

in the 108th page of the work, cited in the beginning of this note) de 
? Chrifti ſacrificio ſecundum ſcripturas bene ſentire non dubito : tamen 
$ quia conſuetudints mihi eſt, ad B. Mariam de his que movent recur- 
3 rere —impoſui religioſo cuidam amico—a B. Maria obtinere, ut per eum 
t nibi non taceret, ſed verbis commendaret, quorſum me de negotio quod 
in nanibus habebam de Chriſti ſacrificio reciperem, in quo immotus per- 
. flerem. We ſee here plainly, that GREGORY expreſſes the ſtrongeſt 
* propenſity to the ſentiments of BEREN GER, not, however, without 
y ome heſitation concerning the manner in which he was to conduct 
q himſelf, and alſo concerning the preciſe doctrine, which it was ne- 


ceſlary to embrace in relation to the preſence of CHRIST in the eu- 
chariſt. It was this heſitation which led him to conſult the Virgin 


ty ARY, whoſe anſwer the pontif gives in the following words: 4 
n B, Maria audivit et ad me retulit, nibil de ſacrificio Chriſti cogitan- 
fs dum, nibil e tenendum, niſi quod tenerent authentice ſcripture, con- 
5 ira quas BERENGARIUS zibil habebat. Hoc tibi manifeflare volui, 


ut ſecuriorem ad nos fiduciam et alacriorem ſpem habeas. Here we 
lee an anſwer of the Virgin pronouncing that it was neceſſary to ad- 
Ie to the expreſs declarations of ſcripture concerning the preſence 

HRIST in the ſacrament; and whether GREGORY was mn gg 
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Berenger's 
fate, and the 
progreſs of 
his doctrine, 


enough to confide in this anſwer as real, or rogue endugh to forge 


upper, though it was neither neceſſary nor expedient to enquire into 


to the affliction he ſuffered in his retirement, from a bitter 


man to no farther trouble. It is, however, proper to obſerve, that 


The Internal His ToRyY of the CHURCH, 
XVIII. Amidſt the clamours of his incenſed adverſaries, 
BERENGER obſerved a profound filence, and was prudent 
enough to return no anſwer to their bitter and repeated 
invectives. Fatigued with a controverſy, in which the 
firſt principles of reaſon were ſo impudeatly itiſulted, and 
exhauſted by an oppoſition which he was unable to over- 
come, he abandoned all his worldly concerns, and retired 
to the iſle of St, Coſme, in the neighbourhood of Tour, 
where he ſpent the remainder of his days in faſting, prayer, 
and pious exerciſes. In the year 1088, death put an end 


reflection upon the diſſimulation he had been guilty of at 
Rome, and to the penitential acts of mortification and 


it, it is ſtill certain, that he confined his belief concerning the point 
in debate to the language of ſcripture, and held that the true bod 
and blood of CHRIST were exhibited in the ſacrament of the Lord's 


the nature or manner of this myſterious preſence. 4d{y, It appears 
manifeſt from the treatiſe already mentioned, that the aſſembling of 
the ſecond council, and the impoſition of another confeſſion of faith 
upon the conſcience of BERENGER, were meaſures into which GRE- 
GORY was forced by the enemies of that eccleſiaſtic. Dejectus ef, 
ſays BERENGER, ſpeaking of that pontif, importunitate Paduant 
ſcurræ, non epiſcopi, et Piſani non epiſcopi, ſed antichrifti . . . ut per- 
mitteret calumniatoribus wveritatis in poſteriori quadragefimali concili 
feriptum a ſe firmatum in priori mutari. athly, We ſee here the 
true reaſon why GREGORY ſhewed not the ſmalleſt mark of reſent- 
ment againſt BERENGER, when, upon his return to his own country, 
he violated the promiſe by which he had ſo ſolemnly bound himſelf 
in the laſt council, and refuted the confeſſion to which he had ſworn 
his aſſent. For the pontif was very far from adopting the ſentiments 
of thoſe who had drawn up or ſuggeſted that monſtrous confeſſion, 
and eſteemed it ſufficient to believe with BEReNGER, that the body 
and blood of JESUS CHRIST were exhibited to Chriſtians in the eu- 
chariſt, Hence he let the violent adverſaries of his perſecuted friend 
murmur, ſcribble, bawl, and refute, while he himſelf obſerved a pro- 
found filence, and perſiſted in his reſolution ro put that unhappy 


in the ſame book from whence theſe particulars are taken, we find 
BER+NGER addreſſing himſelf, with the utmoſt humility, to the 
divine mercy, for the pardon of the crime of diffimulation and perſui 
he had committed at Rome; and confeſſing that the fear of death 
had extorted from him oaths and declarations diametrically oppoſite 
to his real ſentiments, and engaged him to ſubſcribe to a ſet of teneis 
which he abhorred. Deus omnipotens, ſays he, miſerere, fan, muſeri 
cordiarum, tantum ſacrilegium agnoſcenti, 1 1 
auſterity, 


. 
4 * 


* 
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auſterity, to which he ſeems to have ſubmitted with a © EN T. 
deſigned to expiate the enormity of his criminal compli- p 1 h. 
ance, and the guilt of his perjury [a]. He left behind ⸗ẽk 
him in the minds of the people a deep impreſſion of his | 
extraordinary ſanctity, and his followers were as numerous 

as his fame was illuſtrious [þ]. There have been diſputes 

among the learned about the real ſentiments of this emi- 

nent man : yet, notwithſtanding the art which he ſome- 

times uſed to conceal his opinions, and the ambiguity that 

js often remarkable in his expreſhons, whoever examines 

with impartiality and attention ſuch of his writings as 

are yet extant, will immediately perceive, that he looked 

upon the bread and wine in the ſacrament as no more 

than the ſigns or ſymbols of the body and blood of the 

divine Saviour [c]. In this opinion BERENGER perſevered 

to the laſt, nor have we any authentic proof of his having 
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[a] This will appear evident to ſuch as peruſe the treatiſe of his 
compoſition, which we have mentioned in the preceding note, as pub- 
liſhed in MARTENE's Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. iv. p. 109. 

L] The canons of the cathedral of Tours continue to honour the 
memory of BERENGER by an annual proceſſion, in which they per- 
form a ſolemn ſervice at his tomb in the iſle of Str. Coſme. See Mo- 
LEON, Voyages Liturgiques, p. 130. 

(] MABILLON and other Roman catholic writers, as alſo a few 
Luerthan divines, are of opinion, that BERENGER denied only the 
doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, while he maintained, at the ſame time, 
the real preſence of the body and blood of CHRIST in the eu- 
chariſt. And this opinion will, indeed, appear plauſible to ſuch as 
conſider only the declaration he ſigned in the firſt council at Rome, to 
which he was ſummoned by GREGORY VII, and which he never 
retracted, without comparing this declaration with the reſt of his 
writings, On the other hand, UsHeR, BasNaAGE, and almoſt all 
the writers of the reformed church maintain, that the doctrine of 

RENO ER was exactly the ſame with that which CAaLvin afterwards | 
adopted; and I cannot help joining with them in this opinion, when 

peruſe attentively the following words of his Letter to Al MAdNus, 
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py Publiſhed in MARTENE's The/aur. tom. iv. p. 109. Conflat, ſays 
jt ERENGER in expreſs terms, verum Chrifti corpus in ipſa menſa pro- 
od bon, SED SPIRITUALITER INTERIORI HOMINI VERUM int e 
the in corpus ab his duntaxat, qui Chriſti membra ſunt, incorruptum, 
Wy intaminatum, inattritumque SPIRITUALITER MAN DUCARI. 'Fhefe 
ath on $ demonſtrate ſo clearly, that, by the preſence of CHRIsT's body 
ſire * : euchariſt, BERENGER meant no more than a ſpiritual preſence, 
ets it they diſpel all doubt about his real ſentiments, though, upon 


= occations, he concealed theſe ſentiments under dubious expreſ- 
us, to deceive his adverſaries. 
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e E N r. departed from it before his death, as ſome of the Roman 


XI. 


ä 


PAR I II. | 


CE 


catholic writers vainly pretend [d]. 


La] It is well known what laborious efforts the Roman catholic 
writers have employed to perſuade us, that BERENGER, before his 
death, abandoned the opinion he had ſo long and ſo warmly defended, 
and returned to the doctrine of the church of Rome concerning the 
corporal preſence of CHRIST in the euchariſt. But when we enquire 
into the reaſons on which this aſſertion is founded, we ſhall immedi. 
ately perceive their weakneſs and inſufficiency. They 2lledge, in 
the firſt place, that BERENGER gawe an account of his dottrine ana 
belief in the council of Bourdeaux, A. D. 1087 ; and add to this, that 


the ancient writers applaud his penitential ſentiments, and affirm that 


he died in the catholic faith. In all this, however, we ſee no proof 
of BERENGER's retractation. He adhered, indeed, to the confeſſion of 
faith, which he had ſubſcribed and adopted in the firſt of the two Ro- 
man councils, to which he had been ſummoned by GREGoRr VII, 
and which that pontif judged ſufficient to clear him from the impu- 
tation of hereſy ; and they, who confined their attention to the lier 
ſenſe of the words of that confeſſion, without confidering their ſpirit, 
and the different meanings of which they were ſuſceptible, mighteally 
imagine that BERENGER's confeſſion was agreeable to the doctrine 
of the church. GREGORY, in order to pacify matters, confirmed 
them in this notion; and though he was wel] informed of BEREX- 


_ GER's having retracted the confeſſion which he had ſigned in the lal 


Roman council before which he appeared, and of his oppoſing, wii 


the utmoſt warmth, the opinion he had there ſo ſolemnly profeſſed, 


yet he let the inconſtant doctor remain unmoleſted, and thereby tacit 
-acquitted him of the crime and the error that were laid to his charge, 


It is of the utmoſt importance to obſerve here, that the Roman. 
church was not come, in this century, to a fixed determination col- | 


cerning the nature and manner of CHRIST's preſence in the encharl 
This appears moſt evidently from the three confeſſions which BER- 
ENGER ſigned by the order of three councils, which confeſſions diffr- 
ed from each other, not only in the terms and the turn of expreſſion, 
but alſo in the opinions and doctrines they contained. Pope Ni. 
COLAS II, and the council he aſſembled at Rome A. D, 1059, obliget 
him to ſubſcribe, as the true and orthodox doctrine of the church, tit 
firſt of theſe confeſſions, which was compoſed by Cardinal Hu 
BERT. This confeſſion was, however, rejected, not only as hat 


in point of expreſſion, but alſo as erroneous and unſound, by GRE 


GORY and the two Roman councils, which he had exprelly ſum- 
moned to enquire into that matter; for had HUMBERT'S rg” 
tion appeared to the pontif to be a juſt expreſſion of the doctrine at 
ſenſe of the church concerning the euchariſt, neither he nor 
ſucceeding councils would have permitted other forms of doctrine io 


be ſubſtituted in its place. GREGORY, as we have already fee, n 
of opinion, that it was highly improper to pry with too much i 
all dif 


ſity into the myſteries of the euehariſt, and that, laying afide g 
putes concerning the manner of CHRIST's preſence in that holy! 
ſtitution, it was ſafeſt to adhere to the plain words of ſcriptures 4 


as this was alſo the opinion of BERENGER, and was plainly expf 
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XIX. It is not rare to find in the hiſtory of the church © E N T, 

the moſt trifling objects exciting the warmeſt and moſt — XI. 

vehement controverſies. Such was the diſpute that aroſe © 855 

in France, in the year 1023, between the prieſts and monks , contro- 

of Limoges, concerning the place that was to be aſſigned verſy con- 

in the public liturgy to MARTIAL, the firſt biſhop of that 775 

dioceſe. One party headed by JoRDAN, biſhop of Limoges, 

were for placing him among the confeſſors; while HuGo, 

abbot of the monaſtery of St. Martial, maintained, that 

the prelate in queſtion was to be ranked among the apo/?les, 


r 


in his confeſſion of faith; the judicious pontif pronounced him inno- | 
cent, But a following council departed from this equitable ſentence . 
of GREGORY, who, though with much reluctance, was induced to 

confirm their rigorous deciſions ; and hence aroſe a third confeſſion, 

which was extremely different from the two preceding ones. We 

may remark by the by, that in this controverſy the councils ſeem 

plainly to have ſwayed the pontifs, ſince we ſee the obſtinate, the in- 

vincible GREGORY yielding, againſt his will, to one of theſe clamor- 

ous aſſemblies. BERENGER had no ſooner got out of the hands of 

his enemies, than he returned to the ſecond confeſſion, which the pon- 

tif had approved, and publicly declaimed againſt that which had 

been impoſed upon him in the laſt Roman council before which he 

had appeared, without receiving the leaſt mark of diſapprobation 

from GREGORY, From this it was natural to conclude, that, al- 

though he oppoſed the decree of that council, he adopted neverthe- 

leſs the opinion of the pope and of the church. 

In the account which I have here given of this memorable contro- 
verly, I have not only conſulted the ancient records relating to that 
matter, which have been made public (for ſeveral of them lie as yet in 
Ms in the cabinets of the curious) but have alſo been aſſiſted by 
the labours of thoſe among the learned, who have treated that im- 
portant branch of -Eccleſiaftical Hiſtory in the moſt ample and ac- 


arte manner + ſuch as firſt, FRANC. DE RoYE's book, publiſhed 
Gy at Angers in the year 1656; Ad Can. Ego Berengarius 41. de conſe- 
- frat. diſtinck. 2. Ubi vita, hæreſis, et pœnitentia Berengarii Ande- 


bavenſisArchidiaconi, et ad Foſephi locum de Chriſto (a book which is 


i extremely curious, and very little known). MABILLON's Prafat. 
2 ad tom. 1x. A, SS. Ord. Bened. Seu Sac. vi. part II. p. 4. et Diſſert. 
lack de multiplici damnatione, fidei profeſſione et lapſu, which is publiſhed 
+and m his dnalefa weteris bi, tom. ii. fp. 456. DE BovuLar, Hiſtor. 
- cad, Pariſ. tom. i. p. 404. tom. ii. p. 452. The authors of the 


reformed church, which I have followed in this controverſy, are, ; 
SERIUS, De ſucceſſione Ecclęſiar. Chriſtianar. in occidente, cap. vii. 


3 Pp. 195-—BASNAGE, Hiſt. des Egliſes Reformees, tom. i. p. 105. 
r * de l Egliſe, tom. Th Pp. 1391, —Cas. OUuDIN. Diſſert. de 
iy i ö _ et Scriptis Berengarii in Comment. de Scriptor. Eccigſiaſt. tom. 
1 1 5 24. There appears more or leſs a certain ſpirit of partiality 
ehe "4p theſe writers but this ſpirit is particularly notorious among 
p ole of the church of Rome. 
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CE N T, and branded, with the opprobrious and heretical title of 
Xl, CEbiwnites, all ſuch as adhered to the propoſal of JorDax; 
Pax TI This momentous affair was debated firſt, in a council held at 
: — Poitiers in the year 1023, and in another aſſembled at 
Paris the year following, in which latter it was determin- 
ed, that MARTIAL was to be honoured with the title of 

an apoſtle, and that all who refuſed him this eminent rank 
were to be conſidered as Ebionites, who, as is well known, 
/ confined the number of the apoſtles to twelve, that they 
might exclude St. PAUL from that ſacred order. The de- 
cree, however, of this council did not produce the effects 
that were expected from it ; for it exaſperated inſtead of 
calming the zeal and animoſity of the contending parties, 

ſo that this miſerable diſpute became daily more univerſal, 
and ſpread like a contagion through all the provinces of 
France, The matter was, at length, brought before the 
tribunal of the Roman pontif, Joun XIX, who decided 

it in favour of the monks, and, in a letter addreſſed to 
JokR pA and the other biſhops of the nation, pronounced 
MARTIAL worthy of the title and honours of an apoſtle, 
This decifion produced the moſt ſubſtantial and perma- 
nent effects: for in a council aſſembled at Limoges A. D. 
1029, JORDAN declared his acquieſcence in the papal ſen- 
tence ; in a provincial council at Bourges, two years aſter, 
MARTIAL was aſſociated to the company of the apoſtles 
with great ſolemnity in conſequence of the deciſion of the 
Roman ſee, and about the ſame time this controverſy was 
completely and finally terminated in a numerous council 
aſſembled at Limoges, in which the prayers that had been 
conſecrated to the memory of the apoſtle MARTIAL by 
the zealous pontif were publicly recited [e]. The warm 
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. [e] See BovLary, Hit. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 372. 101. 
J. LoxcevaLl, Hiſtoire de Þ Egliſe Gallicane, tom. vii. p. 188, 189+ 
231.— The Benedictine monks, in their Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. ii. 
Append. Documentor. p. 162. have publiſhed the Letter of JORDAN 
to Pope BENEDICT VIII, againſt the Apoſtleſbip of MARTIAL» The 
decrees of the councils of Bourges and Limoges concerning this matter 
are publiſhed by LABBE, in his Biblioth. Nova Manuſcriptor. tem. 
ii. p. 766. MABILLON has given an ample account of ADEMAF 
a monk of St. Cybar, the firſt promoter of this ridiculous controvel!!» 
in his Aunal. Ord. S. Benedidt. tom. iv. p. 318. and, among the 8 
ginal papers ſubjoined to that volume, has publiſhed a letter wrote y 
that monk in fayour of the apoſtleſhip of MARTIAL. See alſo tle 
Hiſtoire Literaire de la France, tom. vii. p. 301. ; 
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contenders for the apoſtleſhip of MARTIAIL, aſſerted that c EN T. 
he was one of the ſeventy diſciples of CHRIST, from XI, 1 
whence they concluded that he had an equal title with _4®* * 
PauL and BARNapas to the honour of an apoſtle. 


i. 


— 
— — 
6 


CHAP: . 
Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed in the church during 
| this century, 


J. + H E form of public worſhip, which was eſtabliſh- 
ed at Rome, had not, as yet, been univerſally re- 
ceived in the weſtern provinces. This was looked upon 
by the imperious pontifs as an inſult upon their authority, 
and therefore they uſed their utmoſt efforts to introduce 
the Roman ceremonies every where, and to promote a 
perfect uniformity of worſhip in every part of the Latin 
world, GREGORY VII employed all his diligence, acti- 
vity, and zeal in this enterprize, as appears from ſeveral - 
paſlages in his letters, and he perhaps alone was equal to 
the execution of ſuch an arduous attempt. The Spaniards 
had long diſtinguiſhed themſelves above all other nations 
by the noble and reſolute reſiſtance they made to the de- 
ſpotic attempts of the popes upon this occaſion ; for the 
adhered to their ancient Gothic liturgy [F] with the ut- 
moſt obſtinacy, and could not be brought to change it for 
the method of worſhip eſtabliſhed at Rome. ALEXANDER 


n Il had indeed proceeded fo far, in the year 1068, as to 
y perſuade the inhabitants of Arragon into his meaſures [g]. 
m and to conquer, the averſion which the Catalonians had 
diſcovered for the Roman worſhip. But the honour of 
— finiſaing this difficult work, and bringing it to perfection, 
4 Was reſerved for GREGORY VII, who, without interrup- 
\N tion, exhorted, threatned, admoniſhed, and intreated 5 AN- 
he dos and ALPHONSo, the kings of Arragon and Ca/lile, 
a until, fatigued with the importunity of this reſtleſs pontif, 
oh they conſented to aboliſh the Gothic ſervice in their 
rly | | | 
- J] See MaBILLON, De Liturgia Gallicana, lib. i. cap. li. p. 10. 
oy 88 BONA, Rerum Liturgicarum, lib. 1. cap. xi. p. 220. opp.— 


3 LE BRUN, Explication des Ceremonies de la Maſſe, tom. ii. 
| V { 


v. p. 272. 
8] Pers. pe Maca, Hifoire de Bearn, liv. ii. cap. ix. 
23 churches, 
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CCE N T. churches, and to introduce the Roman in its place, 


1. 
PAR T II. 


* —_— 


y_— 


SANCIUS was the firſt, who complied with the re- 
queſt of the pontif, and, in the year 1030, his example 
was followed by ALPHoNs0, The methods which the 
nobles of Caſtilè employed to decide the matter were very 


extraordinary. Firſt, they choſe two champions, who 


were to determine the controverſy by ſingle combat, the 
one fighting for the Roman liturgy, the other for the Go- 
thic. This firſt trial ended in favour of the latter; for 
the Gothic hero proved victorious. The fiery trial was next 
made uſe of to terminate the diſpute ; the Roman and 


Gothic liturgies were committed to the flames, which, as 


ſhip per- 
formed in 
an unknown 
and foreign 
tongue, 


vice [þ]. 
Divine wor- 


the {tory goes, conſumed the former, while the latter re- 
mained unblemiſhed and entire. Thus were the Gothic 


rites crowned with a double victory, which, however, was 


not ſufficient to maintain them againſt the authority of the 
pope, and the influence of the queen CoN sT AN TIA, who 
determined ALPHONSO in favour of the Roman ſer—- 
II. The zeal of the Roman pontifs for introducing an 
uniformity of worſhip into the weſtern churches may be, 
in ſome meaſure, juſtified ; but their not permitting every 
nation to celebrate divine worſhip in their mother tongue 
was abſolutely inexcuſable. While, indeed, the Latin 
language was in general uſe among the weſtern nations, or, 
at leaſt, was unknown to but a very ſmall number, there 


was no reaſon why it ſhould not be employed in the 


public ſervice of the church. But when the decline of 
the Roman empire drew on by degrees the extinction of 


its language in ſeveral places, and its decay in all the 


weſtern provinees, it became juſt and reaſonable that each 
people ſhould ſerve the Deity in the language they under- 
ſtood, and which was peculiar to them. This reaſoning) 


however evident and ſtriking, had no fort of influence upon 


the Roman pontifs, who, neither in this nor in the follow- 
ing centuries, could be perſuaded to change the eſtabliſh- 
ed cuſtom, but perſiſted, on the contrary, with the molt 
ſenſeleſs obſtinacy, in retaining the uſe of the Latin Jan- 


» [4] Bona, Rerum Liturgicar, lib. i. cap. xi. p. 216,—LE BRUx, 
loc. citat. p. 292.—J0., DE FERRERAS, Hift. de F Eſpagne, tom. ul. 
p- 237. 241. 246. EE er BE LE i any ppt 7 

p. 237+ 241. 246 3 
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guage in the celebration of divine worſhip, even when it CEN T, 

was no longer underſtood by the people [7]. This ſtrange „ XI. 

condut has been variouſly accounted for by different 7&0 7 hs 

writers, who have tortured their inventions to find out its. 9 5 

ſecret reaſons, and have imagined many that ſeem extreme - 

ly improbable and far fetched. A ſuperſtitious and extra- 

vagant veneration for whatever carried the hoary aſpect 

of a remote antiquity, was undoubtedly the principal rea- 

ſon that rendered the pontifs unwilling to aboliſh the uſe 

of the Latin language in the celebration of divine worſhip, * 

The ſame abſurd principle produced a ſimilar effect in the 

eaſtern churches 3 thus the Egyptian Chriſtians perform 

their religious ſervice in the language of the ancient Copts, 

the Jacobites and the Neſtorians in the Syriac, and the 

Abyſſinians in the old ZEthiopic, though all theſe languages 

have been long ſince obſolete, and are thereby become ab- 

ſolutely unintelligible to the multitude [4]. 
III. It would be tedious to enumerate in a circumſtan- Ceremonies 

tial manner the new inventions that were impoſed upon multiplied, 

Chriſtians, in this century, under the ſpecious titles of 

piety and zeal, by the ſuperſtitious deſpotiſm of an im- 

perious clergy. It would be alſo endleſs to mention the 

additions that were made to former inventions, the multi- 

plication, for example, of the rites and ceremonies that 

were uſed in the worſhip of ſaints, relics, and images, and 

the new directions that were adminiftred to ſuch as under- 

took pilgrimages, or other ſuperſtitious ſervices of that 

nature, We ſhall only obſerve, that, during the whole 

of this century, all the European nations were moſt dili- 

gently employed in rebuilding, repairing, and adorning 

their churches [/]. Nor will this appear ſurprizing when 

we confider, that, in the preceding century, all Europe 

was alarmed with a diſmal apprehenſion that the day of 

Juagment was at hand, and that the world was approaching 

to its final diſſolution; for, among the other effects of 
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i] UssERIUs, Hiſtoria Dogmatica de Scripturis et Sacris Verna- 
Us ab HEN. WHARTONO eta et autta, Londini 1690, in 4to. 

e] See EUSEB. RENAUDOT, Diſſertat. de Liturgiarum Oriental. 
gene et antiquitate, cap. vi. p. 40. 1 | 

'] GLABER RODULPHUS, Hit. lib. iii. cap. iv. in DUCHESNE'S 

"Tiptor, Franc. tom. iv. p. 217. Infra milleſimum tertio jam fere im- 
mnente anno contigit in univerſo pene terrarum orbe, præcipue tamen 
Italia et in Galliis, innovari Ecclefiarum baſilicas. | 
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—— 


Ancient 
ſects. 


Marichæ- 


ans, 


greateſt zeal, attended with the richeſt and moſt liberal 
donations, was employed in reſtoring the ſacred edifices to 


being deſtitute of tlie odious ſpirit of perlecution, and it 
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this panic terror, the churches and monaſteries were ſuffer- 
ed to fall into ruin, or at leaſt to remain without repair 
from a notion that they would ſoon be involved in the 
general fate of all ſublunary things. But when theſe ap. 
prehenſions were removed, things immediately put on a 
new face; the tottering temples were rebuilt, and the 


their former Juſtre, or rather in giving them new degrees 
of magnificence and beauty. | 


C H A P. v. 
Concerning the herefies and diviſions that troubled the church, 
\ during this Centit y. 


I. H E ſtate of the ancient ſects, and particularly of 
; the Neſtorians and Monophyſites, who reſided in 
Aſia and Egypt under the Mahometan government, was 
now much the ſame that it had been in the preceding 
century, neither extremely proſperous, nor abſolutely miſer- 
able. The caſe of the Manichæans, or Paulicians, whom 
the Grecian emperors had baniſhed from the eaſtern pro- 
vinces into Bulgaria and Thrace, was much more unhappy, 
on account of the perpetual conflicts they had to ſuſtain 
with the Greeks, who perſecuted and oppreſſed them with 
much keenneſs and animoſity, The Greeks, as uſually 
happens upon like occaſions, laid the blame of their violent 
meaſures upon the Manichzans, whom they repreſented a 
a turbulent, perfidious, and ſanguinary faction, and as the 
declared and inveterate enemies of the Grecjan empire In. 
71 his, however, is by no means to be received as an im- 
partial late of the caſe z at leaſt, it appears from man 
circumſtances, that if the Manichzans were exaſperated 
againſt the Greeks, their reſentment was owing to the 
violent and injurious treatment they had received from 
them. The Grecian pontifs and clergy were far fron 


[m] ANNA Comnrena Alexiados, lib. v. p. 105, lib. vi. p. 1% 
126. 14 - F ; 1 ö by 
| certall 
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certain that the emperors, inſtigated and ſet on by them, C a Te 
had exhauſted the patience of the Paulicians by repeated p 111. 
cruelties and vexations, and alienated their affections by — 
inflicting upon them, without interruption, a variety of 
puniſhments, ſuch as baniſhment, confiſcation of goods, 

ind other ſuch marks of ſeverity and violence. 1 

ALEXIVs COMNENUS, who, by his learning, was an 
ornament to the imperial ſcepter, perceiving that the Ma- 
nichzans were not to be vanquiſhed, without the greateſt 
difficulty, by the force of arms, and obſerving alſo that 
their numbers increaſed from day to day both in Thrace 
and in the adjacent provinces, had recourſe to the power 
ef reaſon and argument to conquer their obſtinacy, and 
ſpent whole days at Philippopolis, in diſputing with the 
principal doctors of that pernicious ſect. Many of them 
yielded to the victorious arguments of this royal diſputant, 
and his learned aflociates ; nor is this to be ſo much won- 
dered at, fince their demonſtrations were accompanied and 
inforced by rewards and puniſhments. Such of the Ma- 
nichæans, as retracted their errors and returned to the 
boſom of the Greek church, were loaded with gifts, 
honours, and privileges, according to their reſpective ſta- 
tions, while ſuch as ſtood firm againſt the reaſoning of 
the emperor, were inhumauly condemned to perpetual im- 
priſonment In]. 

II. Many of the Paulicians, either from a principle of An account 
zeal for the propagation of their opinions, or from a deſire of the Pau- 
of getting rid of the perſecution and oppreſſion they ſuffer- 3 
ed under the Grecian yoke, retired from Bulgaria and © 
Thrace, and formed ſettlements in other countries. Their 

rſt migration was into Italy; from whence, in proceſs of 
time, they ſent colonies into almoſt all the other provinces 
of Europe, and formed gradually a conſiderable number of 
religious aſſemblies, who adhered to their doctrine, and who 
vere afterwards perſecuted with the utmoſt vehemence b 
the Roman pontifs [o]. It is difficult to fix the preciſe 
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L] There is an ample and circumſtantial account of this contro- 
verſy between the emperor and the Manichæans in the work mention- 
ed in the preceding note, lib. xiv. p. 357. | 

Lo] See Lud. ANT. MURATORI Antiquitat. Ital. medii evi, tom. 
V. P. 83,—LIMBORCH, Hiſtoria Inquiſttionis, p. 31.—THOM. AUG. 
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CEN r. this panic terror, the churches and monaſteries were ſuffer 


XI. 
Pax T II. 


— — 


Ancient 
ſects. 


Marichæ- 


ans, 


general fate of all ſublunary things. But when theſe ap- 


greateſt zeal, attended with the richeſt and moſt liberal 


— 


5 HE ſtate of the ancient ſects, and particularly of 
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ed to fall into ruin, or at leaſt to remain without repair 
from a notion that they would ſoon be involved in the 


prehenſions were removed, things immediately put on a 
new face; the tottering temples were rebuilt,” and the 


donations, was employed in reſtoring the ſacred edifices to 
their former Juſtre, or rather in giving them new degrees 
of magnificence and beauty. e 


C H A P. V. 
Concerning the heręſies and diviſions that troubled the church, 
\ during this Centus y. 8 


| the Neſtorians and Monophyſites, who reſided in 
Aſia and Egypt under the Mahometan government, was 
now much the ſame that it had been in the preceding 
century, neither extremely proſperous, nor abſolutely miſer- 
able. The caſe of the Manichæans, or Paulicians, whom 
the Grecian emperors had baniſhed from the eaſtern pro- 
vinces into Bulgaria and Thrace, was much more unhappy, 
on account of the perpetual conflicts they had to ſuſtain 
with the Greeks, who perſecuted and oppreſſed them with 
much keenneſs and animoſity, The Greeks, as uſually W 
happens upon like occaſions, laid the blame of their violent 
meaſures upon the Manichzans, whom they repreſented as 
a turbulent, perfidious, and ſanguinary faction, and as the 
declared and inveterate enemies of the Grecjan empire In]. 
his, however, is by no means to be received as an im- 
partial Gate of the caſe ; atleaſt, it appears from many 
circumſtances, that if the Manichzans were exaſperated 
againſt the Greeks, their reſentment was owing to the 
violent and injurious treatment they had received from 2 
them. The Grecian pontifs and clergy were far from I 
being deſtitute of the odious ſpirit of perlecution, and it 5 


[m] ANNa COMNENA Alexiados, lib. v. p. 103, lib. vi. p. 120 3 


126. 145. | + 
certain 
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certain that the emperors, inſtigated and ſet on by them, © EN T. j 


had exhauſted the patience of the Paulicians by repeated p 1 li. 
cruelties and vexations, and alienated their affedions by 

inflicting upon them, without interruption, a variety of 
puniſhments, ſuch as baniſhment, confiſcation of goods, 
ind other ſuch marks of ſeverity and violence. 

ALExIus COMNENUS, who, by his learning, was an 
onament to the imperial ſcepter, perceiving that the Ma- 
nichzans were not to be vanquiſhed, without the greateſt 
dficulty, by the force of arms, and obſerving alſo that 
their numbers increaſed from day to day both in Thrace 
and in the adjacent provinces, had recourſe to the power 
ef reaſon and argument to conquer their obſtinacy, and 
ſpent whole days at Philippopolis, in diſputing with the 
principal doctors of that pernicious ſect. Many of them 
yielded to the victorious arguments of this royal diſputant, 
and his learned aſſociates; nor is this to be ſo much won- 
dered at, ſince their demonſtrations were accompanied and 
inforced by rewards and puniſhments. Such of the Ma- 
nichzans, as retracted their errors and returned to the 
boſom of the Greek church, were loaded with gifts, 
honours, and privileges, according to their reſpeCtive ſta- 
tions, while ſuch as ſtood firm againſt the reaſoning of 
the emperor, were inhumauly condemned to perpetual im- 
priſonment [u]. | 

II. Many of the Paulicians, either from a principle of An account 
zeal for the propagation of their opinions, or from a deſire of the Pau- 
of getting rid of the perſecution and oppreſſion they ſuffer- Brin 

getting rid © perſecution and oppr y ſ Europe. 
ed under the Grecian yoke, retired from Bulgaria and 
Thrace, and formed ſettlements in other countries. Their 
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2 firſt migration was into {taly ; from whence, in proceſs of 
. time, they ſent colonies into almoſt all the other provinces 
ef Europe, and formed gradually a conſiderable number of 
1 religious aſſemblies, who adhered to their doctrine, and who 
d BY Vere afterwards perſecuted with the utmoſt vehemence b 
ef 


the Roman pontifs [e]. It is difficult to fix the preciſe 


[7] There is an ample and circumſtantial account of this contro- 
rerſy between the emperor and the Manichæans in the work mention- 
ed in the preceding note, lib. xiv. p. 357. | 
[0] See Lud. ANT. MURATORI Antiquitat. Ital. medii evi, tom. 
V. p. 83,—LIMBORCH, Hiſtoria Inquiſitionis, p. 31. THOM. AUG. 
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CEN T, period of time, when the Paulicians began to take refuge I 


Xl. 
PAR T II. 


RIcHINII Diſertatio de Catharis, which is prefixed to the Summa 


country, to be conſidered as the firſt European nation which foſtered WM 
ſuch a pernicious and impious ſect in its boſom. Be that as it may, 


The Internal Hiſlory of the CRukch. 


in Europe; it is, however, undoubtedly certain from the 
molt authentic teſtimonies, that a conſiderable number of 


that ſect were, about the middle of this century, ſettled in 


Lombardy, Inſubria, and principally at Milan; and that il 


many of them led a wandring life in France, Germany, and 
other countries, where they captivated the eſteem and ad- 
miration of the multitude, by their ſanctimonious looks, 
and the uncommon air of piety, which they put on with 
much affectation. In Itah they were called Paterini and 
Cathari, or rather Gazari, which latter appellation the 
Germans have preſerved, with a ſmall alteration only, 
which was proper to adapt it to the genius of their lan- 
guage [y]. In France thcy were called Albigenſes, from 


B. MoNET=z contra Catharos, p. 17, 18. We might alſo refer upon 
this occaſion to GLABR. RoDULPH Hiftor. lib. iii. cap. vii. to 
MaTTH. PARIs, and other ancient writers. Certain Italian au- 
thors, and among others RICHINI, ſeem unwilling to acknowledge, 
that the Paulicians arrived firſt in Italy, and proceeded from thence M 
into the other provinces of Europe; and maintain, on the contrary, 
that their firſt ſettlement was in France, and that from thence they 
came into Italy. Theſe writers look upon it as ignominious to their WM 


their hypotheſis is favoured by PETR. DE MaRea himſelf, a French! 3 
man, who, in his Hiftoire de Bearn, livr. viii. cap. xiv. p. 728. de- 


clares it as his opinion, that the Paulicians joined themſelves to the , 
Gallic armies, that returned from the holy abar in Paleſtine, by the 
province of Bulgaria, and were thus conducted into France. But n 
that learned author alledges no proof to ſupport this opinion: it ap- 
pears, on the contrary, from the records of the Ingqui/ition of T houlouſe: 
ubliſhed by LiMBORCH, and from other authentic pieces, that the A 
Paulicians ſettled firſt in Sicily, Lombardy, Liguria, and the Milaneſe, b 
and ſent from thence their doctors and miſſionaries into France. See 1 
the Codex Toloſanus, p. 13, 14. 32. 68, 69. & paſim. We learn alſo 1 
from the Code of Thoulouſe, that the French Paulicians, who weren | 
called Albigenſes, had no biſhop to conſecrate their Anciani (ſuch wa | 
the title they gave to their preſbyters) ſo that ſuch of them as were 3 
defirous of being placed in the order of preſbyters, were obliged to y 
repair to Italy in order to their being regularly inſtalled. =: 
D] The title of Paterini, which was given to this ſect in Italy, ha y 
been already explained in the ſecond Chapter, of the ſecond Part 0 \ 
this Century, Se. 13, Note [r]. As to the term Catharus, it Wi " 
undoubtedly, when applied to the Paulicians, the ſame with Gaza/7 ah * 
as I have elſewhere demonſtrated. See Hiffor. Ord. Apoftol. p. 3674 10 
The country, which bore, in this century, the name of Gaara, wa 7a I 


what we now call the Lefer Tartary. th 3 
: 35 
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he town of Alby, in the upper Languedoc, in Latin Alb;- © E N T. 
ja[q]). They were likewiſe called Bulgarians, in France, , XI. Fa 
xcauſe they came from Bulgaria, and becauſe the head of HEL T Ip 
heir ſect reſided in that country; as alſo Publicans, which 
as probably a corrupt pronunciation of Paulicians, and 

n homines or good men, with ſeveral other titles and epi- 


hets [7]. | | 

Il. Tue firſt religious aſſembly which the Paulicians The Ra- 
hd formed in Europe is ſaid to have been diſcovered at nichæans of 
brand, in the year 1017, under the reign of RoBERT, Oran: ſeem 
certain Italian lady is ſaid to haye been at the head of Myſtics, | 
his ſect ; its principal members were twelve canons of 

the cathedral of Orleans, men eminently diſtinguiſhed by 

teir piety and learning, among whom LisosIus and 

IrEPHEN held the firſt rank; and it was compoſed, in 

xneral, of a conſiderable number of citizens, who were 

ir from being of the meaneſt condition. The impious 

barines, profeſſed by theſe canons, were diſcovered by 

(certain prieſt named HERIBERT, and by ARIFASTUS, a 

Norman nobleman, upon which ROBERT aſſembled a 


[9] That the Paulicians were called Albigenſes in France, and were 
ect entirely diſtin& from the Valdenſes and other heretics, appears 
mdently from the Codex Inquiſitionis Toloſanæ, already mentioned. 
They received this name from a town in Aquitain, called Albigia, or 
140, where their errors were condemned in a council held in the year 
116, See CHATEL, Memoires de Þ Hiſtoire de Languedoc, p. 305. 
|t is, therefore, a miſtake to conſider the Albigenſes, as a ſect fo 
alled from Alby's being the place of their birth, their reſidence, or 
lie ſeat of their principal aſſembly : - ſince that name was given them 
br no other reaſon than their having been condemned in a council 
eld in that town. There were, indeed, ſeveral Paulicians amon 
tie various ſes of diſſenters from the church of Rome, that inhabited 
e country about Alby ; and it is alſo true, that the title of Albigenſes 
= ulually extended to all the heretics, of whatever ſect or denomination 
ey were, who dwelt in theſe parts. „ 

Ir] The learned Du FRESNE, in his Glaſſarium Latin. medii ævi, 
um. 1. p. 1338. has proved in an ample manner, that the Paulicians 
were called, in France, Bulgares, and, by a corrupt pronunciation of 
lat word, Bougres. The ſame author, in his O/erwvationes ad Ville- 
larduini Hifloriam Conflantiuopclit. p. 169. has fully demonſtrated, 
lat the names Popolicani and Fublicaui, that were impoſed upon theſe 
Mnchzans, were no more than a corruption of the term Pauliciani 
ll-pronounced. The appellation of Boni Homines, or Los bos Homes, 

8 the ſouthern French ſpoke at that time, was a title which the Pau- 
ans attributed to themſelves. See the Codex Inquifit. Tolaſanæ, 
622, 84. 95, &c. and more eſpecially p. 131. 


council 
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EN T. council at Orleans, and employed the moſt effectual me 
| OS. thods that could be thought of to bring theſe heretics to x 
1 1 — better mind, But all his endeavours were to no purpoſe M 
this pernicious ſect adhered obſtinately to their principles 
and hence they were at length condemned to be burnt 2% 
live [s]. | | | #1 
It is difficult to come to a fixed determination with reſpeMl 

to the character and doctrine of thefe people; for when 
we examine matters attentively we find, that even thei 
enemies acknowledged the ſincerity of their piety ; tha 
they were blackened by accuſations which were evident! 8 
falſe; and that the opinions for which they were puniſhed 
differ widely from the Manichæan ſyſtem [J. As far af 
we can ſee into the caſe, it appears to us, that theſe pre 


ity 


tended Manichzans of Orleans were a ſet of Myſtics, wh 


2 
| 24-8 


or virtue, placed the whole of religion in the internal con 
templation of God, and the elevation of the foul to divin 
and celeſtial things, and in their philoſophical ſpeculation 
concerning God, the trinity, and the human ſoul, ſoared 
above the comprehenſion of the age in which they lived 
A like ſet of men proceeded in vaſt numbers out of taly ii; 
the following ages, ſpread like an inundation through al 
the European provinces, and were known in Germany ung 
der the name'of the Brethren of the free ſpirit, while they 
were diſtinguiſhed in other countries by the appellation q 
Beghards [u]. | | ; 


[5] The accounts that the ancient writers have given of theſe here 
tics are collected by BouLay, in his Hift. Acad, Pariſ. tom. 1. H 
364.—CHARL. PLESSIS D'ARGENTRE, Collection. judicior. de nod 
erroribus, tom. i. p. 5 — Jo. LAuxNx Ox, De Scholis Celebrioribus Cal 
roli Magni, cap. xxiv. p. 90.— The hiſtory of the ſynod of OrleanY 
in which this ſet was condemned, is given by Luc. DAcHERIU . 
in his Spicileg. Veter. Scriptor. tom. i. p. 604. 1 

LT] BASN AGE, in his Hiftoire des Egliſes Reformees, tom. 1. period 
iv. p. 97. and in his Hift. de Þ Egliſe, tom. li. p. 1388. pleads th 
caule of the canons of Orleans; but this learned and worthy ma 
ſeems to have been carried too far by his zeal for augmenting the num 
ber of thoſe who have been martyrs to the truth. 

L] We ſhall have occaſion to give a fuller account of theſe fan 
tics in the hiſtory of the thirteenth century, in which they were fr 
drawn from their obſcurity, and condemned in many councils, cp 


W. Wy 
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IV. We find in hiſtory another branch of this numer- 
us ſet, whoſe errors were not accompanied with the 
cimes that were laid to the charge of their brethren, and 
ho were converted by a pathetic diſcourſe that was ad- 
leſſed to them by GERHARD, biſhop of Cambray and 
{rras, in an aſſembly of the clergy, that was held in the 
if of theſe two cities, A. D. 1030. Theſe honeſt M- 
is, who were equally remarkable for their docility and 
their ignorance, had received the doctrine they profeſſed 
tom the Italians, and particularly from a certain chime- 
ical doctor, whoſe name was GUNDULF. They main- 


tined in general, according to their own confeſſion, that 


he whole of religion conſiſted in the ſtudy of practical 


jitty and in a courſe of action conformable to the divine 


CENT; 
XI. | 
PART IF, 
Another 
branch of 
that ſeat 
converted 


by Gerhard, 


„2% — 


ys, and treated all external modes of worſhip with the 


moſt contempt. Their particular tenets may be reduc- 
« to the following heads: 1. They rejected baptiſm, and, 
na more eſpecial manner, the baptiſm of infants, as a 
rremony that was in no reſpect eſſential to ſalvation. 
„ They rejected, for the ſame reaſon, the ſacrament of 
he Lord's ſupper. 3. They denied, that the churches 
rere endowed with a greater degree of ſanctity than pri- 
ate houſes, or that they were more adapted to the wor- 


hip of God than any other place. 4. They affirmed, 


bat the altars were to be conſidered in no other light, than 
8 heaps of ſtones, and were therefore unworthy of any 


marks of veneration or regard. 5. They diſapproved of 


de uſe of incenſe and conſecrated oil in ſervices of a re- 
vious nature. 6. They looked upon the uſe of bells in 
be churches, as an intolerable ſuperſtition. 7. They de- 
led, that the eſtabliſhment of biſhops, preſbyters, dea- 
ons, and other eccleſiaſtical dignities, was of divine in- 
litution, and went ſo far as to maintain that the appoint- 
lent of ſtated miniſters in the church was entirely need- 


| eſs, 8. They affirmed, that the inſtitution of funeral 
ites was an effect of ſacerdotal avarice, and that it was a 


ally in Germany. It is, however, certain, that they had a clandeſtine 
tence long before that period, and that they propagated their tenets 
ecretly in ſeveral places. Their doctrine reſembles, in ſome parti- 
alars, that of Manichæans; and hence it was natural for the ignorant 
mes of the age in which they lived, to conſider them as a branch 
ithat pernicious ſet. | 


matter 
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CEN T. matter of indifference whether the dead were buried ii t 
XI. the churches, or in the fields. 9. They looked upoili |: 


Pa II. * 1 n g ted f 
——thoſe voluntary puniſhments, called pennance, which wer x 


ſo generally practiſed in this century, as unprofitable an. 
abſurd; 10. They denied, that the fins of departed ſpirit 
could be, in any meaſure; atoned for, by the celebration 
of maſſes, the diſtribution of alms to the poor, or a vicari 
pennance [ww]; and they treated, of conſequence, th 
doctrine of purgatory, as a ridiculous fable; 11. The 
conſidered marriage as a pernicious inſtitution, and abſurd; 
ly condemned without diſtinction all connubial bonds Bl | 
12. They looked upon a certain ſort of veneration an 
worſhip as due to the apoſtles and martyrs, from which 
however, they excluded ſuch as were only confeſſors, it! 
which claſs they comprehended the ſaints, who had nol; 
ſuffered death for the cauſe of CHRIST, and whoſe bodies 
in their eſteem, had nothing more ſacred than any otheWMy: 
human carcaſe. 13. They declared the uſe of inſtrumen 
tal muſic in the churches, and other religious aſſemblie u 
. ſuperſtitious and unlawful. 14. They denied, that th 
croſs on which CHR1sST ſuffered was in any reſpect mot e 
 facred than other kinds of wood, and, of conſequence, ref "0 
fuſed to pay to it the ſmalleſt degree of religious worſhinMn; 
15. They not only refuſed all acts of adoration to th 
images of CHRIST, and of the ſaints, but were alſo fo 
having them removed out of the churches. 16. They" 
were ſhocked at the ſubordination and diſtinctions tha: 
were eftabliſhed among the clergy, and at the differen, 
degrees of authority that were conferred upon the difterfſ:. 
ent members of that ſacred body [y]. | 
When we conſider the corrupt ſtate of religion in th. 
century, and particularly, the ſuperſtitious notions the oe 
were generally adopted in relation to outward ceremonies 


[] By a vicarious pennante is underſtood the courſe of monly. 
tification and voluntary ſuffering, that one perſon undergoes in orde 

to procure abſolution "4 another; "Is 
[x] This eleventh article is ſcarcely credible; at leaſt, as it 18 her nt 
expreſſed, It is more reaſonable to ſuppoſe that theſe Myſtics digg 


not abſolutely condemn inarriage, but only held celibacy in Ig" p 
eſteem, as a mark of ſuperior ſanity and virtue. | W | 
[] See an account of the ſynod of Arras in DACHERIUS, 9 on 
 gium Scriptor. Veter. tom. i. p. 607-624. CA. PLESSIS AR ln) 


GENTRE, Collectio judiciorum de novis erroribus, tom. i. P. 7+ 
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te efficacy of pennance and the ſanctity of churches, re- E N T2 


ls, and images, it will not appear ſurprizing, that many pr u. 
orlons of good ſenſe and ſolid piety, running from one — 

arreme to another, fell into the opinions of theſe Myſtics, 

tn which, among ſeveral abſurdities, there were many : 


tings plauſible and ſpecious, and ſome highly rational. 
V. A controverſy, of a much more ſubtile and difficult The contro- 
nture, aroſe in France, about the year 1089; and had for verſy ſet on 
ts principal author RosCELLINUS, a canon of Compeigne, 
profound dialectician, and the moſt eminent doctor of 
he ſect called Nominaliſis, which we have already had 
xcaftion to mention in the courſe of this hiſtory, This 
ubtile doctor held it inconceivable and impoſſible, that 
he Son of God ſhould take on the human nature alone, 
=: without the Father and the Holy Ghoft becoming 
ex ncarnate alſo, unleſs by the three perſons in the godhead 
eee meant three diſtinct objes, or natures exiſting ſepa- 
rely (ſuch as three angels, or three diſtinct ſpirits) though 
co ndowed with one will, and acting by one power. When 
Wi was infinuated to RosCELLIiNUs, that this manner of 
or :ſoning led directly to Tritheiſin, or the doctrine of three 
ads, he anſwered boldly : that the exiſtence of three gods 
aint be aſſerted with truth [z], were not the expreſſion 


cellinus. 


fo [z] Such is the account given by Joux, the accuſer of this meta- 
he dyſtcal ecclefiaſtic, in a letter to ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
cha blimed by BALvzius, in his Miſcellanea, tom. iv. p. 478, The 

me account is confirmed by ANSELM himſelf, in the book De Fide 
eng !rivitatis, which he wrote againſt ROSCELLINUS, ſee Oper. tom. i. 
fer 4. 43. & lib. ii. Epifolar. ep. xxxv. p. 335. tom. ii. opp.—And 
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harſh and contrary to the phraſeology generally received ; 
He was, however, obliged to retract this error in a coun Ml 
cil affembled at Soiſons, in the year 1092 ; but he reſume 
it when the council was diſmiſſed, and the danger over 
Perſecuted anew on account of his doctrine, he took re 
fuge in England, and excited there diviſions and conteſt 
of another kind, by maintaining, among other things, that 
perſons born out of lawful wedlock ought to be deemed 
incapable of admiffion to holy orders. This doctrine 
which was by no means ſuited to the times, procured 
RosckLLIN us many enemies, and was in a great meaſurg 
the occaſion of his involuntary removal from England 
Baniſhed thence, he returned to France, and taking up his 
reſidence at Paris, he fomented again the old diſpute conf 
cerning the trinity. This, however, ſucceeded not ac 
cording to his hopes, but expoſed him to much trouble and 
vexation from the redoubled attacks of his adverſaries 
who preſſed hard on him from all quarters. Fatigue 


mihi ejus mandawvit quæſtionem, hanc ex ſuo poſuit fimilitudinem : ſedi 
ſolummodo tres perſonas affirmat eſſe tres RES, ſine additamento ali 
cujus ſimilitudinis. The ſame ANSELM (Epiſtolar. lib. ii. ep. xl 
p. 357.) declares, that the account which he had received of the opifſ 
niens of ROSCELLINUS appears to him extremely dubious, S 
tamen (ſays he) abſque dubietate credere non poſſum. From all thi 
it is evident, that ANSELM was far from having an entire confidence 
in the equity and impartiality of the accuſers of Ros CELLINUS, of 
from looking upon that eccleſiaſtic as fo black, as his enemies had en 
deavoured to make him. | 3 
As to the merits of the cauſe, it appears manifeſt to me, that thi 
ſubtile diſpute was a conſequence of the warm controverſy, that ſub 
ſiſted, in this century, between the Realifls and the Nominaliffs. Ti 
former attacked the latter by the dangerous concluſions that ſeemeW 
deducible from their principles, and reafoned thus: If, as youll 
_ ©« do&rine ſuppoſes, univerſal ſubſtances are no more than mere ſouna 
« or denominations, and the whole ſcience of logic is only converſani 
tc about words, it muſt of neceſſity follow, that the three perſons 18 
„the Godhead, are only three NAMEs, and not three REALITIES 
* or THINGS, We deny the concluſion, replied RoSCELLINU5 Wh 
« the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, are not placed by us in the rang 
* of DENOMINATIONS, but in the claſs of REALITIES or THINCS. 
The ſubtile doRor here, as all muſt more or leſs do after him, b 4 
avoiding Scylla, fell into Charybdis, and was charged, by his advenß 
ſaries, with the iutroduction of tritheiſm, by holding an opinion, tha 
ſuppoſed the exiſtence of three divine ſubſtances, Were any of th 1 
. writings of ROSCELLINUS now extant, they would help us, u . 
22 to form a juſter notion of this controverſy than we can have A 
prelent. e 4 
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yith their perſecutions, he retired at laſt to Aquitain, 6 k N 7 
where he acquired univerſal efteem by his eminent piety, xl. 
nd paſſed the reſt of his days in tranquillity and re- Pax TH 
wſe (a J. 5 


"0 


4 


« 


a] BouLay, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. i. p. 485. 489.—Ma- 
ILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. v. p. 262.—Hifloire Literaire de la 
ace, tom. ix. p. 358.—ANTON. Pact Critica in Baronium, ad 
ca / 1294 tom iv. p. 317.—JAQUES LONGUEYAL, Hift. de PEgliſe 
ze cane, tom. viii. p. 5999. | 
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Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the churc 


| during this century, | : 
= CENT. CONSIDERABLE part of Europe lay yet inf 
| Þ W . volved in Pagan darkneſs, which reigned mor 
as eſpecially in the northern provinces. It way 
Several of therefore, in theſe regions of gloomy ſuperſtition, that th | 
the northern Zea] of the miſſionaries was principally exerted in thi 
keceive the century; though their efforts were not all equally ſuccels} | 
light of the ful, nor the methods they employed for the propagation. 
soſpel. of the goſpel equally prudent. BoLESsL aus, duke of Pd | 
land, having conquered the Pomeranians, offered tne | 
peace upon condition that they would receive the Chriſta | 
doctors, and permit them to exerciſe their miniſtry in tra 
vanquiſhed province. This condition was accepted, an 
OTHo, biſhop of Bamberg, a man of eminent piety au 
zeal, was ſent, in the year 1124, to inculcate and explal 
the doctrines of Chriſtianity among that ſuperſtitious a; 
barbarous people. Many were converted to the faith Wl : 
his miniſtry, while great numbers ſtood firm againſt bf ü 
| moſt vigorous efforts, aud perſiſted with an invincib . | 


obſtinacy in the religion of their idolatrous anceſtor 
Nor was this the only mortification, which that illuſtr s 
ous prelate received in the execution of his pious en 
. 6 | pr 


Crap. I. Proſperaus Events. 35 5 


prize; for, upon his return into Germany, many of thoſe, 0 8 

whom he had engaged in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, par I. 

:poſtatiaed in his abſence, and relapſed into their ancient 

prejudices zi this obliged Ornho to undertake a ſecond 

voyage into Pomerania, A. D. 1126, in which, after much 

oppoſition and difficulty, his labours were crowned with 

a happier iſſue, and contributed much to enlarge the 

hounds of the riſing church, and to eſtabliſſi it upon ſolid 

foundations [a]. From this period, the Chriſtian religion 

ſeemed | to: acquire daily new degrees of ſtäbility among 

the Pomeranians; who could not be perſuaded hitherto 

to permit the ſettlement: of a biſnop among them. Tney 

now received ADALBERT, or- ALBERT, in that character, 

who was accordingly the firſt biſhop of Pomerania. —* 

II. Of 'all- the northern printes in this century, none The Sclavo- 

appeared with a more, diſtinguiſhed luſtre than WAI DE- ear rh 

nar I; king of Denmark, who acquired. an immortal of the iſle 

name by the» glorious battles: he fought againſt the Pagan of Rugen, 

nations, ſuch as the Sclavonians, Venedi, Vandals, and 

others, who, either by their incurſions or this revolt, drew 

upon them the weight of his victorious arm. He un- 

ſheathed his ſword not only for the defence and happineſs 

of his people, but alſo for the propagation and advance- 

ment of Chriſtianity ; and wherever his arms were ſucceſs- 

ful, there he pulled down the temples and images of the 

gods, deſtroyed their altars, laid waſte their ſacred groves, 

and ſubſtituted in their place the Chriſtian worſhip, which 
Leſerved to be propagated by better means than the ſword, 

N . by the authority of reaſon rather than by the deſpotic 

dia vice of power. The iſland of Ruger, which lies in the 
neighbourhood of Pomerania, fubmitted to the victorious 

an ms of WALDEMAR, A. D. 1168; and its fierce and 

ne age inhabitants, who were, in reality, no more than a 
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[a] See HERR. Canis Lectiones Antique, tom. iii. part II. p. 
34. where we find the life of OTH0, who, A. D. 1189, was canoniſ- 
aby CLEMENT III. See the Aa Sanctor. menſis Fuln, tom. i. p. 
ſt h 349-—Dan. CRAMERI Chronicon Eccleſ. Pomeraniæ, lib. i. as alſo a 

barned Diſertation concerning the converſion of the Pomeranians by 


for de miniſtry of Or Ho, written in the German language by CYRI1s- 


_ 2PHER SCHOTGEN, and publiſhed at Srargard in the year 1724. 
uſtr 5 Add to theſe, MaBILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 123. 146. 
ente 23. ' 
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Several of 


the northern 


provinces 
receive the 
light of the 
goſpel. | 
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Concerning the proſperous events that happened to the church 


his miniſtry, while great numbers ſtood firm again Ml 
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during this century. 


. N 1 
CONSIDERABLE part of Europe lay yet ing 
A volved in Pagan darkneſs, which reigned mor 
eſpecially in the northern provinces. It was 
therefore, in theſe regions of gloomy ſuperſtition, that ting 
zeal of the miſſionaries was principally exerted in thigh 
century; though their efforts were not all equally ſucceſsſ 


the doctrines of Chriſtianity among that ſuperſtitious an 
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prize; for, upon his return into Germany, many of thoſe, Cc — 
whom he had engaged in the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, paar I. 
zpoſtatized- in his abſence, and: relapſed into. their ancient 9 
prejudices; this obliged OrHo to undertake a ſecond 

ſoyage into Pomerania, A. D. 1126, in which; after much 
oppoſition and difficulty, his labours were crowned with 

z happier iſſue, and contributed much to enlarge the 

bounds of the riſing church, and to eſtabliſn it upon ſolid 
foundations [a]. From this period, the Chriſtian religion 
ſemed | to: acquire daily new degrees of ſtability among 

the Pomeranians; who could not be perſuaded hitherto 

to permit the ſettlement: of a:biſhop among them. | T ney 

now received ADALBERT, or- ALBERT, in that character, 
cho was accordingly the firſt biſhop of Pomerania. 3 
II. Of all-the northern princes in this century, none The Sclavo- 
appeared with a more diſtinguiſhed luſtre than WAL DE- ec 
war I, king of Denmark, who acquired. an immortal of che iſle 
name by the glorious battles he fought againſt the Pagan of Rugen. 
nations, ſuch as the Sclavonians, Venedi, Vandals, and 

others, who, either by their incurſions or this revolt, drew 

upon them the weight of his victorious arm. He un- 
ſheathed his ſword not only for the defence and happineſs 

of his people, but alſo for the propagation and advance- 

ment of Chriſtianity; and wherever his arms were ſucceſs- 

ful, there he pulled down the temples and images of the 

gods, deſtroyed their altars, laid waſte their ſacred groves, 

and ſubſtituted in their place the Chriſtian worſhip, which 

leſerved to be propagated by better means than the ſword, 

by the authority of reaſon rather than by the deſpotic 

voice of power. The iſland of Rugen, which lies in the 
neighbourhood of Pomerania, fubmitted to the victorious 

arms of W ALDEMAR, A. D. 1168; and its fierce and 

lavage inhabitants, who were, in reality, no more than a 
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[a] See HEN R. Canis Lectiones Antique, tom. 111, part II. ps 
34. where we-find the life of OTH0, who, A. D. 1189, was canonil- 
ed by CLEMENT III. See the Afa Sandor. menſis Fulii, tom. i. p. 
349.—D AN. CRAMERI Chronicon Eccleſ. Pomeraniæ, lib. i. as alſo a 
larned Diſſertation concerning the converſion of the Pomeranians by 
the miniſtry of OTHO, written in the German language by CNHRIS“ 
TOPHER SCHOTGEN, and publiſhed at Srargard in the year 1724. 
ny to theſe, MABILLON, Aunal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 123. 146. 
13. | . 
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C E N r. band of robbers and pirates, were obliged, by that prince, : 
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PAR TT 


The Fin- 
landers, 


I. to hear the inſtructions of the pious and learned doctors 
that followed his army, and to receive the Chriſtian worſhip, 
This ſalutary work was brought to perfection by Azsa- 
Lou, archbiſhop of Lunden, a man of a ſuperior genius, 
and of a moſt excellent character in every reſpect, whoſe 


until, after many bloody battles, they were totally defeated Mi 


_-tcnance and ſupport at home. 
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eminent merit raiſed him to the ſummit of power, and 
engaged W ALDEMAR to place him at the head of 
affairs [b]. 808517 1 14 
III. The Finlanders received the goſpel in the ſame 
manner in which it had been propagated among the in- 
habitants of the iſte of Rygen. They were alſo. a fierce 
and ſavage people, who lived by plunder, and- infeſted 
Sweden in a terrible manner by their perpetual: incurſions, #1 


—— — — — * 


by Eric IX, and were, in conſequence thereof, reduced I 
under the Swediſh yoke. Hiſtorians differ about the pre- 
ciſe time when this conqueſt was completed [c]; but 
they are all unanimous in their accounts of its effects. 
The Finlanders were commanded to embrace the reli- 
gion of the conqueror, which the greateſt part of them 
did, though with the utmoſt reluctance [4]. The founder Mi 


I 
— 


— 22 —— 


% 
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[5] Saxo GRAMMATICUS, Hiftor. Danic. lib. xiv. p. 239. — t 
 HELMOLDUs, Chroz. Sclawvorum, lib. ii. cap. xii. p. 234. & HENR. 
BANGERTUS, ad b. I.—PoN TO PIDANI Annales Ecclefie Danica, 5 
tom. i. p. 404. | 8 N * 
Beſides the hiſtorians here mentioned by Dr. Mos REIM, we 1: 
refer the curious reader to an excellent hiſtory of Denmark, written 
in French by M. MALLET, profeſſor at Copenhagen. In the firi of 
volume of this hiſtory, the ingenious and learned author has given a 
very intereſting account of the progreſs of Chriſtianity in the northern © 
parts of Europe, and a particular relation of the exploits of ABSALOM, ll 
who was, at the ſame time, archbiſhop, general, admiral, and prime of 
miniſter, and who led the victorious Danes to battle by ſea and land, WM 0 
without neglecting the cure of ſouls, or diminiſhing, in the leaſt, his 
pious labours in the propagation of the goſpel abroad, and its man- 


[c] Moſt writers with BAROxLVUs place this event in the year it 
1151. Different, however, from this is the chronology of VasT0-W 
vius and OERNHIELMIUS, the former placing it A. D. 1150, andy 0 
the latter A. D. 1157. S , == 

[4] OERNHIELM1I Hiftor. Eccleſ. gentis Suecorum, lib. iv. cab. 

iv. § 13.— Jo. LocENII Hiftor. Suecica, lib. iii. p. 76+ ed. Franc. 
—ERLANDI Vita Erici Sancti, cap. vii. VAS TO VII Vitis Agquilonia . 
p- 65. _ 
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and ruler of this new church was HE NR, archbiſhop of C ENT, 
Up/al, who accompanied the victorious monarch in that, Iv E 
bloody campaign. This prelate, whoſe zeal was not x 
ſuffciently tempered with the mild and gentle ſpirit of 
the religion he taught, treated the new converts with 
great ſeverity, and was aſſaſſinated at. laſt in a cruel man- 
ner on account of the heavy pennance he impoſed upon a 
jerſon of great authority, who had been guilty of man- 
laughter. This melancholy event procured Henry the 
honours of ſaintſhip and martyrdom, which were ſolemnly 
conferred upon him by pope ADRIAN IV [ſe], 

IV. The propagation of the goſpel among the Livoni- The Livoni- 
ns was attended with much difficulty, and alſo with hor- ans. 
"JW ible ſcenes of cruelty and bloodſhed. The firſt miſſionary, 
who attempted the converſion of that ſavage people, was 
MAINARD, a regular canon of St. Huguſtin, in the mona- 
ſtery of Sigeberg, who, towards the concluſion of this 
"JF century [f], travelled to Livonia, with a company of 
nerchants of Bremen who traded thither, and improved 
is opportunity of ſpreading the light of the goſpel in that 
1 MY dacbarous region of ſuperſtition and darkneſs. The in- 
MY fructions and exhortations of this zealous apoſtle were 
ide attended to, and produced little or no effect upon 
dat uncivilized nation; whereupon he addreſſed himſelf 


3 — 


af Efthonia, was continued with till greater vigour and 
rendered more univerſal by BERTHOLD, abbot of Lucca, 


y o the Roman pontif, URBAN III, who conſecrated him 
MY hop of the Livonians, and, at the ſame time, declared a 
vc bah war againſt that obſtinate people. This war, which 
/ uss at firſt carried on againſt the inhabitants of the province 
nf 
wo left his monaſtery to ſhare the labours and laurels 
4.0 of MAlxARD, whom he, accordingly, ſucceeded in the 


ke of Livonia, The new biſhop marched into that pro- 
Vince at the head of a powerful army which he had raiſed 
n Saxony, preached the goſpel ſword in hand, and proved 
ts truth by blows inſtead of arguments. ALBERT, 
anon of Bremen, became the third biſhop of Livonia, and 
flowed, with a barbarous enthuſiaſm, the ſame military 


le] VasTovil Vitis Aquilon. ſeu Vite Sanctorum regni Suegothict, 
ö b. — ERIC. BENEZL1I Monumenta Ecclefie Sutogothicæ, part I. 
33. | | | wor 
J In the year 1186. 
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ſword-bearers [g], who were commiſſioned to dragoon the 


mented. this wretched people, that, exhauſted, at length, 


' wiſe methods he employed to render it ſucceſsful, | Among 


Enuſiſerorum Equitum, Witteberg, ol, 8 Wo. 
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methods of converſion that had been practiſed by his pre- 
deceſſor. He entered Livonia, A. D. 1198, with a freſh 
body of troops, drawn out of Saxony, and encamping at 
Riga, inſtituted there, by the direction of the Roman 2 
pontif INNOCENT III, the military order of the knights 


Livonians into the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, and to oblige WM 
them, by force of arms, to receive the benefits of bap- 
tiſm [y]. New legions were ſent from Germany to ſe- 
cond the efforts, and add efficacy to the miſſion of theſe MW 
booted , apoſtles ; and they, together with the knights, 
{word-bearers fo cruelly oppreſſed, ſlaugbtered and tor. 
and unable to ſtand any longer firm againſt the arm of 
perſecution ſtrengthened ſtill by new acceſſions of power, #4 
they abandoned the ſtatues of their Pagan deities, and 
ſubſtituted in their place the images of the ſaints. But 
while they received the bleſſings of the goſpel, they were, 
at the ſame time, deprived of all earthly comforts ; for 
their lands and poſſeſſions were taken from them with the 
moſt odious circumſtances of cruelty and violence, and the 
knights and biſhops divided the ſpoil [i]. 1 

V. None of the northern nations had a more rooted 
averſion to the Chriſtians, and a more obſtinate antipathy : 
to their religion, than the Sclavonians, a rough and bar- 
barous people, who inhabited the coaſt of the Baltic fea, i 
This excited the zeal of ſeveral neighbouring princes, and WM 
of a multitude of pious miſſionaries, who united their efforts 
in order to conquer the prejudices of this people, and to I 
open their eyes upon the light of the goſpel, Hrxxv, 
duke of Saxony, ſurnamed the Lion, diſtinguiſhed himſel% 
in a particular manner, by the ardour which be diſcovered ; 
in the execution of this pious deſign, as well as by the 
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[eg] Eguęſiris Ordo Militum Enfiferorum. 1 
f] See HENR. LEONH. SCHURZFLEISCHIL Hiſtoria” Ord 

De 4 
[7] See the Origines Livonte, ſeu Chronicon vetus Livonicum, pub 5 
liſhed in folio, at, Francfort, in the year 1740, by Jo. DANIEL 8580 7 
BZRUS, and enriched with ample and learned obſervations, = notes. 
in which the laborious author cnumerates all the writers of the Li 4 
yonian hiftory, and corrects their miſtakes, - 2 
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other meaſures that were proper for this purpoſe, he re- 
ſtored from their ruins, and endowed richly three biſhop- 
rics [&] that had beeen ravaged and deſtroyed by thefe 
Barbarians 3 to wit, the biſhoprics of Ratzebourg and 
Schwerin, and that of Oldenbourg, which was afterwards 
tranſplanted to Lubec. The moſt eminent of the Chriſtian 
doctors, who attempted the converſion of the Sclavonians, 
was VICELINUS, a native of Hamelen, a man of extra- 
ordinary merit, who ſurpaſſed almoſt all his cotemporaries 
in genuine piety and ſolid learning, and who, after having 
preſided many years in the ſociety of the regular canons of 
it, Auguſtin at Falderen, was, at length, conſecrated WN 
of Oldenbourg. This excellent man had employed the la 

thirty years of his life [I], amidſt numberleſs vexations, 
langers, and difficulties, in inſtructing the Sclavonians, 
ind exhorting them to comply with the invitations of the 
goſpel of CHRIST ; and as his pious labours were directed 
by true wiſdom, and carried on with the moſt indefatigable 


even among that fierce and untractable people. Nor was 
bis miniſtry among the Sclavonians the only circumſtance 
that redounds to the honour of his memory ; the hiſtory 
of his life and actions in general furniſh proofs of his 
piety and zeal, ſufficient to tranſmit his name to the lateſt 
generations [n]. | 


% 


from that which is given by FLEURY, who afferts, that it was 
HakTWICK, archbiſhop of Bremen, who reſtored the three ruined 


laving done this without addreſſing himſelf to HENRY, that prince 
ſized the tithes of VICELINUS, until a reconciliation was afterwards 
brought about between the offended prince and the worthy biſhop. 
dee FLEURY, Hiſt. Eccleſ. livr. Ixix. p. 665. 668. edit. Bruxelle. 
FLEURY, in this and other parts of his hiſtory, ſhews, that he is but 
ndifferently acquainted with the hiſtory of Germany, and has not 
drawn from the beſt ſources. The authorities which Dr. Mos HEIM 
broduces for his account of the matter, are, the Origines Guelphica, 
om. iii. p. 16. 19. 34. 55. 61. 63. 72. 82. with the celebrated Pre- 
Jace of SCHEIDIUS, & xiv. p. 41. - LV p EwId's Reliquiæ Manu- 
/riþtorum, tom, vi. p. 230.—]J 0. ERN. DE WEST PHALEN, Monu- 
nenta inedita rerum Cimbricarum et Megapolenſ. tom. ii. p. 1998. 

R [1 That is, from the year 1124 to the year 1154, in which he 
u] There is a particular and ample account of VICELINUs, in 
de Cimbria Literata of Mol LER Us, tom. ii. p. 910. and in the 


Aa 4 VI. It 
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nduſtry and zeal, ſo were they attended with much fruit, 


iP [4] Dr. MosnriM's account of this matter is very different 


kes, and conſecrated 'VICELINUS, biſhop of Oldenbourg ; and thag, | 
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The judg- 


ment we 
ought to 


form of 


theſe con- 
verſions, 


whoſe zeal for impoſing the name of Chriſtians upon this 
people was ſo vehement and even furious, were S 


that were in direct oppoſition to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, 3 


wards the true converſion of theſe ſavage. Pagans, b 


| mp Origings Neomonafter. et Bordeſholmenſ. of the molt learned and 
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VI. It is needleſs to repeat here the obſervation we | 
have had ſo often occaſion to make upon ſuch converſions : 
as theſe we have been now relating, or to advertiſe the 
reader that the ſavage nations, who were thus dragons 
into the church, became the diſciples of CHRIST, not 
ſo much in reality, as in outward appearance. [FP Ther 
profeſſed, with an inward reluctance, a religion which # 
was inculcated by violence and bloodſhed, which recalled 
to their remembrance nothing but ſcenes of deſolation and 
miſery, and which, indeed, when conſidered in the repre- 1 
ſentations that were given of it by the greateſt part of the 4 
miſſionaries, was but a few degrees removed from the ab- 11 
ſurdities of paganiſm. ] The pure and rational religion of 
the goſpel was never preſented to theſe unhappy nations in 
its native ſimplicity ; they were only taught to apc 
the Deity, and to render him propitious, by a ſenſeleſs 

round of trifling ceremonies and bodily exerciſes, which, 
in many circumſtances, reſembled the ſuperſtitions 10 
were obliged to renounce, and might have been eaſily re- 
conciled with them, had it not been that the name and 
hiſtory of CHRIST, the ſign of the croſs, and ſome diver-W 
fity between Certain rites and ceremonies of the two re- 
ligions, oppoſed this coalition. Beſides, the miſſionaries, 


ly indulgent in all other reſpects, and oppoſed their pre- 
judices and vices with much gentleneſs and forbearance. : 
They permitted them to retain ſeveral rites and obſervances 


and to the nature of true piety, The truth of the matter 
ſeems to have been this, that the leading views of theſe 
Chriſtian heralds, and propagators of the faith, a ſmall 
number excepted, were rather turned towards the advance] | 
ment of their own intereſts, and the confirming and ex- 
tending the dominion of the Roman pontifs, than to 


Hamburg. of LAMBECIUS, lib. * 12. See alſo upon this 4 a 


nduſtrious JH. ERN. DE WESTPHALEN, which are publiſhed inf in 
the ſecond tome of the Monumenta inedita Cimbrica, p. 2344. and + 
Preface to this tome, p. 3% There is in this work a print 0 of viceY 
LINUS well engraver. © 
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CnAr. I. | Profperous Events. 


onverfion which conſiſts in the removal of ignorance, 
he correction of error, and the reformation of vice. 

VII. A great revolution in Aſiatic Tartary, which bor- 
ers upon Cathay, changed the face of things in that diſtant 
gion about the commencement of this century, and 
noved, by its effects, extremely beneficial to the Chriſtian 
auſe. Towards the concluſion of the preceding century, 
lied COIKEMCHAN, otherwiſe called KEN CHAN, the moſt 
wwerful monarch” that was known in the eaſtern regions 
lia; and while that mighty kingdom was deprived 
of its chief, it was invaded, with ſuch uncommon valour 
nd ſucceſs, by a Neſtorian prieſt, whoſe name was Joh x, 
that it fell before his victorious arms, and acknowledged 
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his warlike and enterprizing pre/byter as its monarch, 


This was the famous PRESTER Joan, whoſe territory 
us, for a long time, conſidered by the Europeans as a 


kcond paradiſe, as the ſeat of opulence and complete feli- 


ity. As he was a preſbyter before his elevation to the 
wyal dignity, many continued to call him preſbyter John, 
ven when he was ſeated on the thrane [7] ; but his king- 


[1] The account J have here given of this famous preſbyter, com- 
monly called PRESTER JOHN, who was, for a long time, conſider- 
das the greateſt and happieſt of all earthly monarchs, is what ap- 
jared to me the moſt probable among the various relations that have 
een given of the life and adventures of that extraordinary man. 
This account is moreover confirmed by the teſtimonies of cotemporary 
writers, whoſe knowledge and impartiality render them worthy of 
credit: ſuch as WILLIAM of Tripoli (lee DU FRESNE's Adnot. ad 
wan Ludovici Sti. a Joinvillio ſcriptam, p. 89.) as alſo a certain 
lihop of Gabala, mentioned by Orr o Friſing. Chronic. lib. vii. cap. 
Nriii. See alſo GUILLAUME RUBRUQUI1S, Voyage, cap. xviii. p. 
6. in the Antiqua in Aſiam Intinera, collected by father BERGERON. 
ad ALBERIC. 72 Chronico ad A. 1165 & 1170, in LEIBNIT11 Acceſ- 
jinibus Hifloricis, tom. ii. p. 345. 355. It is indeed ſurprizing, that 
uch authentic records as theſe ſhould have eſcaped the obſervation of 
le learned, and that ſo many different opinions ſhould have been 
avanced concerning PRESTER JOHN, and the place of his reſidence. 

ut it is too generally the fate of learned men, to overlook thoſe 
Counts that carry the plaineſt markslof evidence, and, from a paſſion 
ir the marwellous, to piunge into the regions of uncertainty and 
lubt. In the fifteenth century, Johx II, king of Portugal, em- 
Ployed PEDRO COUVILLIANO in a laborious inquiry into the real 
ituation of the kingdom of PRESTER JOHN. The curious voyager 
indertook this taſk, and, for information in the matter, travelled 
"th a few companions into Aby/inza z and, obſerving in the emperor 
the Abyſſinians, or Ethiopians, many circumſtances that reſembled 
ue accounts which, at that time, preyailed in Europe concerning 


ly 
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o EN T. ly name was UNnccHan. The high notions the Greeks ll 
XII. and Latins generally entertained of the grandeur and! 
r k magnificence of this royal preſpyter, were principally ow. 
ing to the letters he wrote to the Roman emperor FRE 
DERIC I, and to EMANUEL emperor of the Greeks, in. 
which, puffed up with proſperity and fluſhed with ſucceſs, 
be vaunts his victories over the neighbouring nations that. 
diſputed his paſſage to the throne, deſcribes, in the moſti 
pompous and extravagant terms, the ſplendor of his 
riches, the grandeur of his ſtate, and the extent of his do- 
minions, and exalts himſelf far above all other earthly 
monarchs. All this was eafily believed, and the Neſto8 


rians were extremely zealous in confirming the boaſts 1 h 
of their vain-glorious prince. He was ſucceeded by his 
ſon, or, as others think, his brother, whoſe name was 
David, though, in common diſcourſe, he was alſo called 
PRESTER JOHN, as his predeceſſor had been. The reign 
of David was far from being happy, nor did he end hit: 
days in peace; GENGHIZ KAN, the great and warlikM: 
emperor of the TI artars, invaded his territories towards tht 
concluſion of this century, and deprived him both of bi; 

. : . 2 3 6 Jig) 3 
life and his dominions. | | 
Lee VIII. The new kingdom of Jeruſalem, which had bee . 0 
tians in Pa- èrected by the holy warriors of France towards the con 
leſtine in a | | | | . 5 ne 
declining PRESTER JOHN, he perſuaded himſelf that he had fulfilled his com | 
Rate. miſſion, and found out the reſidence of that extraordinary monarch I 
who was the object of his reſearches. His opinion gained ealli | 
credit in Europe, which had not as yet emerged out of its ignorance" 
and barbariſm. See Morinus, De ſacris Eccleſ. Ordinatiunbugfn 
part II. p. 367. But a new light was caſt upon this matter in thy * 

ſeventeenth century, by the publication of ſeveral pieces, which th 

induſtry of the curious drew forth from their obſcurity, and by whic 10 
a great number of learned men were engaged to abandon the Portuſ 
gueſe opinion, and were convinced that PREsSTER JOHN reigned il 
Alia, though they ſtill continued to diſpute about the fituation of hi 
kingdom, and other particular circumſtances. There are, notwith Ir 
ſtanding all this, ſome men of the moſt eminent learning in our time 5 
who maintain, that JOHN was emperor of the Abyſſinians, and thu : 

prefer the Portugueſe opinion, though deftitute of authentic proc 
and teſtimonies, to the gther aboyementioned, though ſupported = | 
the ſtrongeſt evidence, and the moſt unqueſtionable authorities. die 
Eus PB. RENAUDOT, Hit. Patriarch. Alexandr. p. 223. 337. Jog 
FRANC. LAFIT Au, Hift. der Decoutertes des Portugarſ. tom., di. 
58. & tom. iii. p. 57. —HENR. LE GRAND, Dif. de Jobunmne Frege 
: + "x e*pfi©* {5 | N fo ＋ 


bytero m Logo's Vayage d' Abifſin'e, tom: i. p. 29. 5 
5 e „ wr WoW! cluſioß 


ap. I. Proſperous Events. | 


flerably at the beginning of this, and to reſt upon firm 
nd ſolid foundations. W- 
ger, but tranſitory, and was ſoon ſacceeded by the moſt 
zrible calamities and deſolations. For when the Maho- 
ntans ſaw vaſt numbers of thoſe that had engaged in this 
ly war returning into Europe, and the Chriſtian chiefs 
ht remained in Paleſtine divided into factions, and ad- 
mncing, every one, his private intereſt without any regard 
pthe public good, they reſumed their courage, recovered 
tom the terror and conſternation into which they had 
ken thrown by the amazing. valour and rapid ſucceſs of 
te European legions, and gathering troops and ſollicitin 
itxcours from all quarters, they harraſſed and exhauſted 
he Chriſtians by invaſions and wars without interruption, 
ſhe Chriſtians, on the other hand, ſuſtained their efforts 
ith their uſual fortitude, and maintained their ground 
bring many years; but when ATABEC ZENGHI [0], after 
long fiege, made himſelf maſter of the city of Edeſſa, and 
breatned Autioch with the ſame fate, their courage began to 
al, and a diffidence in their own ſtrength obliged them 
o turn their eyes once more towards Europe. They ac- 
dingly implored, in the moſt lamentable ſtrain, the 
ftance of the European princes, and requeſted that a 
ew army of croſs- bearing champions might be ſent to 
lipport their tottering empire in the Holy land. Their 
treaties were favourably received by the Roman pontifs, 
who left no method of perſuaſion unemployed, that might 
pave the emperor and other Chriſtian princes to exe- 
ate a new expedition into Paleſtine. 

IX, This new expedition was not, however, reſolved 
on with ſuch unanimity and precipitation as the former 
lad been z it was the ſubject of long deliberation, and 
5 expediency WAS keenly debated both in the cabinets of 
ſnces, and in the aſſemblies of the clergy and the people. 
BERNARD, the famous abbot of Clairval, a man of the 


= 4. 


[9] Atabeck was a title of honour given by the Sultans to the 
Meroys or lieutenants, whom they intruſted with the government of 
leir provinces. ,The Latin authors, who have wrote the hiſtory of 
ls holy war, and of whom BonGaRsSTus has given us a complete 
it call this Atabeck Zengbi, SANGUINUS, See HERBELOT, 
Wblicth. Orient. at the word Ar aBRC R, p. 14322. 

| boldeſt 
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This proſperous ſcene was, how- * 
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won of the preceding century, ſeemed to flouriſh: con- c E N T. 


The cruſade 
renewed. 
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e E N T. boldeſt reſolution and of the greateſt er put a1 
8 | 


— * 


III, who had been his diſciple, and who was wholly govern 


The External HIS TOR V of the Churcy, 


end to theſe diſputes under the pontificate of Euctyiy 


4 
ed by his counſels. This eloquent and zealous eccleſiati® 
preached the 15 i. e. the eruſade, in France and Germany 
with great ardour and ſucceſs ; and in the grand parliaM 
ment aſſembled at Vezelai, A. D. 1146, at which Lxwif 
VII, king of France, with his queen, and a prodigious confi 
courſe of the principal nobility, were prefent, BeRnazl 
recommended this holy expedition with ſuch a perſuaſiv 
power, and declared with ſuch aſſupance that he had Bi 
divine commiſſion to foretell its glorious ſucceſs, that thi 
king, the queen, and all the nobles, immediately put of 
the military croſs, and prepared themſelves for the voyagl 
into Paleſtine. CN RAP III, emperor of Germany, was 
for ſome time, unmoved by the exhortations of BER NAA DF 
but he was ſoon gained over by the urgent ſollicitations q; 


the fervent abbot, and followed, accordingly, the exampli 


of the French monarch. The two princes, each at th 
head of a numerous army, ſet out for Palze/tine, to whic 
they were to march by different roads. But, before thei 
arrival in the Holy land, the greateſt part of their force 
were melted away, and periſhed miſerably, ſome by faming 
ſome by the ſword of the Mahometans, ſome by ſhipwreck 
and a conſiderable number by the perfidious cruelty of th 
Greeks, who looked upon the weſtern nations as more ti 
be feared than the Mahometans themſelves. Lewis VH 
left his kingdom A. D. 1147, and, in the month of Mari 
of the following year, he arrived at Antioch, with thi 


wretched remains of his army, exhauſted and dejected u 0 
the hardſhips they had endured. Cox RAe ſet out allo ier 
the year 1147, in the month of May; and, in Novemb4'» 


following, he arrived at Nice, where he joined the French 
army, after having loft the greateſt part of his own by cal 
lamities of various kinds. From Nice the two princq; 
proceeded to Jeruſalem A. D. 1148, from whence th 
led back into Europe, the year following, the miſeradil 
handful of troops, which had ſurvived the diſaſters the 
met with in this expedition. Such was the unhappy ſly 
of this ſecond cruſade, which was rendered ineffectualb 
a variety of cauſes, but more particularly by the jealouſig 
and diviſions that reigned among the Chriſtian chiefs if 
bid Palſhind 


AP, I. Proſperous Events. 


was detrimental to Europe, by draining the wealth of 
$ faireſt provinces, and deſtroying ſuch a prodigious num- 
y of its inhabitants [p]. N 4444] | por! 


xe, Had their chiefs and princes laid aſide their animo- 
ies and contentions, and attacked the common enemy with 
teir united force, they would have ſoon repaired their 
iſes, and recovered their glory. But this was far from 
eng the caſe. A fatal corruption of ſentiments and 
unners reigned. among all ranks and orders. Both the 
xople and their leaders, and more eſpecially the latter, 
handoned themſelves without reluctance to all the exceſſes 
ambition, avarice, and injuſtice z they indulged them- 
es in the practice of all ſorts of vices ; and by their 
eeſtine quarrels, jealouſies, and diſcords, they weakened 

ei efforts againſt the enemies that ſurrounded them on 
Il kdes, and conſumed their ſtrength by thus unhappily 
Imiding it. SALADIN, viceroy, or rather ſultan, of 
pt and Syria [9], and the moſt valiant chief of whom 
de Mahometan annals boaſt, took advantage of thgſe la- 
zentable diviſions. He waged war againſt the Chriſtians 
ith the utmoſt valour and ſucceſs ; took priſoner Guy 
Lusis N Ax, king of Feruſalem, in a fatal battle fought 
er Tiberias, A. D. 1187; and, in the courſe of the ſame 
far, reduced Jeruſalem itſelf under his dominion [r). 


%] Beſides the hiſtorians enumerated by Box ARS Ius, ſee MA- 
ILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 399. 404. 407. 417.451. JAC. 
bRvasII Hiſtoire de Þ' Abbe Suger, tom. iii. p. 104. 128. 173. 190. 
. This was the famous SUGER, abbot of St. Denis, who had 
Wiconded the exhortations of BERNARD in favour of the cruſade, and 
calf "om LEWIS appointed regent of France during his abfence, VEgR- 


ncoli::covius, De rebus mmperi ſub Conrado III. 


the y] SLA DIN, ſo called by the weſtern writers, SALAH'ADDIN 


able Orientals, was no longer vizir or viceroy of Egypt, when he 
the Wdertook the ſiege of Jeruſalem, but had uſurped the ſovereign 
_— "er in that country, and had alſo added to his dominions, by right 
ia conqueſt, ſeveral provinces of Syria. | | 

al bill [7] See the Life of Saladin by BoHAO'EDIX EBN SHEDDAD, an 
od in writer, whoſe hiſtory of that warlike ſultan was publiſhed 
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line. Nor was it more ineffectual in Paleſtine than c E N T. 


XII. 
Ar 1. 


vr, Hiſtoire des Chevalicrs de Malte, tom. i. p. 86. Jo. Jac. 


— wa. — 


X. The unhappy iſſue of this ſecond expedition was Te Eine. 

a f The king- 
at however ſufficient, when conſidered alone, to render domof Feru- 
te affairs of the Chriſtians, in Paleſtine, entirely deſpe- . over- 


turned, 


il Legden, in the year 1732, by the late celebrated profeſſor ALBERT 
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culty, and in conſequence of repeated ſolicitations any 


A third cru- 
ſade under- 
taken. 


, ful campaign threw the affairs of the Chriſtians in thi 
euſt into the moſt deſperate condition, and left them n{ 


through ſeveral Greeian provinces, where he had innum 


raged with prodigious violence in the camp, and mY * 


Scurrkxs, and accompanied with an 1 1 tranſlati . 


\ 


The External HSH xy of the CHURCH. 
The carnage and deſvlations that accompanied this dread 


glimpſe of hope, but what aroſe from the expected ul 
cours of the European princes, Theſe ſuceours were ol 
tained for them by the Roman pontifs with much diff p 


entreaties. But the event, as we-ſhall-now ſee, wi 
by no means anſwerable to the deep ſchemes ul 
were concerted, -and / the - pains that were 25 
for the ſupport of the tottering kingdom of Fernſalem, 1 
XI. The third expedition was undertaken, A, IW 
1186; by FRED ERIC I, ſurnamed BARBAROSSA, emper@ 
of Germany, who, with a prodigious army, march 


rable-difficulties and-obſtacles to overcome; into the L 
Aſia, from whence, after having defeated the ſultan if 
Iconium, he penetrated into Syria. His valour and co 
duct promiſed ſucceſsful and glorious campaigns to tiff 
army he commanded, when, by an unhappy accident, W 
loſt his life in the river: Saleph [5], which runs throu 1 
Seleucia.) The manner of his death is not known with af 
degree of certainty ;/the loſs however of ſuch an able chi f 
deſected the ſpirits of his troops, ſo that conſiderable nunii 
bers of them returned into Europe. Thoſe that remain , 
continued the war under the command of FREDRRIH 
ſon of the deceaſed '-emperor ; but the greateſt part 


them periſhed miſerably by a peſtilential diſorder, whil 1 


vaſt numbers every day. The new vin died of tif 


- n 
See alſo HERBELOT, Biblioth. Orient. at the article SALAH'ADDI i 
p- 742. and MaR1GNY's Hiftoire des Arabes, tom. iv. p. 289. F. 
above all, ſee the learned Hiſfory of the Arabians in the Mod 
Part of the Univerſal Hiftory. : 

[II MAIMBOURG, in "is Hiftorre des Croiſades, and Manie ; 
in his Hift. du X11 Szecle, ſay, that FREDERIC periſhed in the Cyan 
a river in Cilicia. But they are eaſily to be reconciled with 9 
author, ſince, according to the deſcriptions given of the river Sal 
by ſeveral learned geographers, and among others by ROGER 
Annaliſt, it appears that the Saleph and the lens were the 1; 
river under different names. 
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krrible diſeaſe, A. D. 1191; thoſe that eſcaped its fury c E N r. 

gere diſperſed, and few returned to their own eoun- „ XII. 

ty [t]. | 1 Lech * PART I. 
XII. The example of FREDERIC BARBAROSSA was ts iſſue. 

flowed, in the year 1190, by PHILIT Auus Tus 

ing of France, and lion- hearted RIcHARD, king of 

inland, Theſe two monarchs ſet out from their reſpec- 

ive dominions with a conſiderable number of ſhips of war 

nd tranſports [], arrived in Pale/tine-in the year 1191, 

ach at the head of a ſeparate army, and were pretty ſuc- 

eful in their firſt encounters with the infidels. After 

he reduction of the ſtrong city of Acca or Ptolemars, which 

ud been defended by the. Moſlems with the moſt obſtinate 

our, the French monarch returned into Europe, in the 

nonth of July, 1191, leaving, however, behind him a 

onfiderable part of the army which he had conducted 

nto Pale/{ine. - After his departure; the king of England 

puſhed the war with the greateſt vigour, gave daily 

narks of his heroic intrepidity and military ſkill, and not 

mly defeated SALADIN in ſeveral engagements, but alfo 

made himſelf maſter of afa{[w] and Cæſgqarea. De- 

krted, however, by the French and Italians, and influen- 

ed by other motives and conſiderations of the greateſt 

height, he concluded, A. D. 1192, with SALADIN, a 

tuce of three years, three months, and as many days, 

nd ſoon evacuated Paleſtine with his whole army [x]. 

ich was the ifſue of the third expedition againſt the 

hi dels, which exhauſted England, France, and Germany, 

och of men and money, without bringing any ſolid ad- 
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[1] See an ample and ſatisfactory account of this unhappy campaign 
n the Life of Frederic I, written in German by HENRY Count 
biyav, p. 278. 293. 309. 3 

lu] The learned authors of the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory tell 
w that PHILIP arrived in Palęſtine with a ſupply of men, money, 
be. on board fix pipe, whereas RENAUDOT mentions 100 fail as 
Wployed in this expedition. The fleet of RicHARD conſiſted of 
5 large ſhips, beſides galleys, &c. | 
[w] More commonly known by the name of Foppa. 
(x) Dax IiEL, Hiffoire de France, tom, iii. p. 426.—RAaPin 
"OYRAS, Hiſtoire d' Angleterre, tom. ii. See there the reign of 


WARD, Coeur de Lion.MARIGNY, Hiftoire des Arabes, tom. iv. 
+2 5. | 
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c E A T. vantage, or giving even a favourable turn; to the affairs off 4 


1 
P AR * J. 


— 


Inſtitution 
of the mili- 


tary order of public roads, to haraſs the Moſlems by perpetual inroadg 


knighthood. 


_ were to > unſheath their [words in the nian cauſe ; 


ble brethren were conſtantly employed in relieving an@ 
refreſning with neceſſary ſupplies the indigent and deal 5 


the revenues of the hoſpital were ſo prodigiouſly encrealf | 


ant and hardy band of warriors. The whole Order w 


The External HisTory of the nunc. 


the Chriſtians in the Holy land. 4 
XIII. Theſe bloody wars between the Chriſtians and f 
— the Mahometans gave riſe to three famous military rd ; | 
whoſe office it was to deſtroy the robbers that infeſted thei 


and warlike atchievements, to aſſiſt the poor and col 
pilgrims, whom the devotion of the times conducted tf f 
the holy ſepulchre, and to perform ſeveral other ſervice 
that tended to the general good [y]. The firſt of cheſd 
orders was that of the #nights of St. John of 2 
who derived their name, and particularly that ol 
Heoſputallers, from an hoſpital dedicated, in that city, tt 
St. Joan the bapti/t, in which certain pious and chai 


ed pilgrims, who were daily arriving at Jeruſalem 
When this city became the metropolis of a new kingdom 


ed by the liberality of ſeveral princes, and the pious dona 
tions of ſuch opulent perſons as frequented the holy 2 2 
ces, that they far ſurpaſſed the wants of thoſe whom the 
were deſigned to cheriſh and relieve, Hence it was th 
Raymond Du Puy, who was the ruler of this charitabW 
houſe, offered to the king of Jeruſalem to make war up 
the Mahometans at his own expence, ſeconded by f 
brethren, who ſerved under him in this famous hoſpital 
Bal Duri II, to whom this propoſal was made, accepte 
it readily, and the enterprize was ſolemnly approved 
and confirmed by the authority of the Roman ponti 
Thus, all of a ſudden, the world was ſurprized with tif 
ſtrange transformation of a devout fraternity, who h. 
lived remote from the noiſe and tumult of arms in ti 
performance of works of charity and mercy, into a Va 


upon this occaſion divided into three claſſes; the i 
contained the nights, or ſoldiers of illuſtrious birth, Wi 


[3] The writers, who have given the hiſtory of theſe three orde 
are enumerated by Jo. ALB. FABRICIUS, Bibliograph. Antiqu4 
p. 465. but his enumeration is not complete. 
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oficiate in the churches that belonged to the order; and p 7 x 

n the third, the ſerving brethren, or the ſoldiers of low __ 2 e 

condition. This celebrated order gave, upon many oc- 

alions, eminent proofs of their reſolution and valour, 

nd acquired immenſe opulence by their heroic atchieve- 

nentss When Paleſtine was irrecoverably loſt, the 

nights paſſed into the iſle of Cyprus; they afterwards 

made themſelves maſters of the iſle of Rhodes, where they 

nantained themſelves for a long time; but being, at 

ength, driven thence by the Turks, they received from 

he emperor CHARLEs V a prant of the iſland of Malta, 

mhere their chief, or grand commander, ſtill reſides [z]. 
XIV. Another order, which was entirely of a military Theknights 

ture, was that of the &n:ghts templars, ſo called from a templars. 

nlace, adjoining to the temple of Jeruſalem, which was 

ypropriated to their uſe for a certain time by BAL- 

puin II. The foundations of this order were laid at 

fruſalem, in the year 1118, by Huus Des PaYens, 

GEO FF RV of St. ALDEMAR, or St. OMER, as ſome will 

ave it, and ſeven other perſons whoſe names are un- 

own; but it was not before the year 1228, that it ac-. 

qured a proper degree of ſtability, by being confirmed 

flemnly in the council of Troyes, and ſubjected to a rule 

A diſcipline drawn up by St. BERNARD [a]. Theſe 

mrlike templars were to defend and ſupport the cauſe 

A Chriftianity by force of arms, to have inſpeCtion 

wer the public roads, and to protect the pilgrims, who 

ane to viſit Feruſalem, againſt the inſults and barbarity of 

de Mahometans. The order flouriſhed for ſome time, 

ad acquired, by the valour of its knights, immenſe riches 
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h nd an eminent degree of military renown; but, as their 
in tl roſperity increaſed, their vices were multiplied, and their 
vag Mogance, luxury, and inhuman cruelty roſe at laſt to ſuch 
r Vi: monſtrous height, that their privileges were revoked, 
e fü nd their order ſuppreſſed with the moſt terrible circum- 
„ Wi | 1 8 

ſe; x] The beſt and the moſt recent hiſtory of this order is that which 


uus compoſed by VERTOT at the requeſt of the knights of Malta ; 
was firſt publiſhed at Paris, and afterwards at Amfterdam, in five 
"lumes, 8vo. in the year 1732. See alſo HELYoT's Hift. des 
[dres, tom. ili. p. 72. | 

le] See MABILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 1 59. 

Vor. II. B b ſtances 


he ſecond were comprehended the prieſe, who were to c E N T. 
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e ſtances of infamy and ſeverity, by a Jecres of the — 7 


XII. 
PA R T I. 


Ms r 


The Teuto- 
nic order. 


ritable merchants of Bremen and Lubec, touched with 


The External HisToRy of the CHuncn, 


_ 


and of the council of Vienne in Dauphiny, as we ſhall ſee 
in the hiſtory of the fourteenth century [5], 9 
XV. The third order reſembled the firſt in this reſpect, 
that, though it was a military inſtitution, the care of the 
poor and the relief of the ſick were not excluded from 
the ſervices it preſcribed. Its members were diſtinguiſh— 3 
ed by the title of Teutonic knights of St. Mary of Jeruſalem; 
and as to its firſt riſe, we cannot, with any degree of cer- 
tainty, trace it farther back than the year 1190, during 
the ſiege of Hecd, or Ptolemais, though there are Hiſtori-M 
ans adventurous enough to ſeek its origin (which theyM 
place at Feruſalem) in a more remote period. During 
the long and tedious ſiege of Accd, ſeveral pious and cha- 
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compaſſion at a fight of the miſeries that the beſiegers (uM 
fered in the midſt of their ſucceſs, devoted themſelves en 
tirely to the ſervice of the fick and wounded ſoldiers, and 
erected a kind of hoſpital or tent, where they gave conſtani 
attendance to all ſuch unhappy objects as had recourſe tal 
their charity, This pious undertaking was ſo agreeab|a 
to the German princes, who were preſent at this terriblq; 
ſiege, that they thought proper to form a fraternity of 
German knights to bring it to a greater degree of perfecY 
tion. Their refolution was highly approved of by ta 
Roman pontif CELESTINE III, who confirmed the neuf 
order by a bull iſſued out the twenty-third of February 
A. D. 1192. This order was entirely appropriated te 
the Germans, and even of them none were admitted a 
members of it, but ſuch as were of an illuſtrious birth 
The ſupport of Chriſtianity, the defence of the Holy land 
and the relief of the poor and needy, were the importan 
duties and ſervice to which the Teutonic knights devote 
themſelves by a ſolemn vow. Aufterity and frugaiit 
were the firſt characteriſtics of this riſing order, and tt 


7 


[5] See MAT THEW PARIS, Hiftor. Major, p. 56. for an acccug 
of the commencement of this order. See alſo PUTEAN, Hiſtoire 
Ordre Militaire des Templiers, which was republiſhed, with cv! 
ſiderable additions, at Bruſſels, in to. in the year 17 61.—NI 
9 Hiftoria Templariorum Militum, Amflelodame 169 

in 8yo, | LS. As, 


equeſtr; | 


(gap, J. Proſperous Events. 


queſtrian garment [e], with bread and water, were the on- 
| rewards which the knights derived from their generous 
ours. But as, according to the fate of human things, 
noſperity engenders corruption, ſo it happened that this 
auſterity was of a ſhort duration, and diminiſhed in pro- 
xction as the revenues and poſſeſſions of the order aug- 
nented, The Teutonic knights, after their retreat from 
u:fline, made themſelves maſters of Pruſſia, Livonia, 
(urland, and Semigallen; but, in proceſs of time, their 
itorious arms received ſeveral checks, and when the light 
{the reformation aroſe upon Germany, they were depriv- 
dof the richeſt provinces which they poſſeſſed in that 
wuntry ; though they till retain there a certain portion 
{their ancient territories [d]. 


— 


CHAP, I. ; 
merning the calamitous events that happened to the church 
. during this century. 


FH E progreſs of Chriſtianity in the weſt had 
1 diſarmed its moſt inveterate enemies, and depri- 
them of the power of doing much miſchief, though 
hey till entertained the ſame averſion to the diſciples 
| ſeUs. The Jews and Pagans were no longer able 
d oppoſe the propagation of the goſpel, or to oppreſs 
b minifters. Their malignity remained, but their credit 
ad authority were gone. The Jews were accuſed by 
le Chriſtians of various crimes, whether real or fictiti- 
s we ſhall not determine; but, inſtead of attacking 
ler accuſers, they were ſatisfied to defend their own 
Mes, and to ſecure their perſons, without daring to give 
it to their reſentment, The ſtate of things was 


e This garment was a white mantle with a black croſs. 
See RAYMUNDI DUELL1T Hiftor. Ord. Teutonici, publiſhed 


The ſtate of 
the church 
in the weſt- 
ern and nor- 
thern pro- 
vinces. 


an * at Vienna in 1727,—PETRI DUSBURG, Chronicon Pruſſiæ, 
4 Alſhed in 4to. at Jena, in the year 1679, by CHRISTOPH. HR r- 


CHvus.—HELYOT, Hiſt. des Ordres, tom. iii. p. 140. Ohronicon 


. v. p. 62 1. 658. ed. nov. Priwilegia Ordinis Teutonici in PETR, 
EWIG Reliquiis Manuſcriptor. tom. Vi, p. 43. 


b 2 ſomewhat 


uns Teutonici in ANTON. MATTHAE1 Analectis weteris avi, 
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CEN r. ſomewhat different in the Northern provinces, Thel 


XII. 
PA . 


Its ſufferings II. The writers of this century complain grievou 
in the eaſt. | 


dens, however barbarous it may have been, will ni 


The External A1sToRy of the Chuncy, 


Pagans were yet numerous there in ſeveral diſtria; Ml 
and, wherever they were the majority, they perſecutei 
the Chriſtians with the utmoſt barbarity, the moſt un 
relenting and mercileſs fury [e]. It is true, the Chriſ 
tian kings and princes, who lived in the neighbour 
hood of theſe perſecuting Barbarians, checked by de 
grees their impetuous rage, and never ceaſed to haraſff 
and weaken them by perpetual wars and incurſions, unf 
til, at length, they ſubdued them entirely, and deprifi 
ved them, by force, both of their independency and theiff 


ſuperſtitions. 


of the inhuman rage with which the Saracens perſecuted ti 
Chriſtians in the eaſt, nor can we queſtion the truth @ 
what they relate concerning this terrible perſecution, BY 
they paſs over in ſilence the principal reaſons that inf 
flamed the reſentment of this fierce people, and volu 
tarily forget that the Chriſtians were the. firſt aggreli 
ſors in this dreadful war. If we conſider the matt 
with impartiality and candour, the conduct of the Sar 


appear ſo ſurpriſing, particularly when we reflect on 
provocations they received. In the firſt place, they ha 
right, by the laws of war, to repel, by force, the viol 
invaſion of their country, and the Chriſtians could 
expect, without being chargeable with the moſt frontl 
impudence, that a people whom they attacked with 
formidable army, and whom, in the fury of their miſgul 
ed zeal, they maſſacred without mercy, ſhould rece 
their inſults with a tame ſubmiſſion, and give up their li 
and poſſeſſions without reſiſtance. It muſt alſo be cc 
feſſed, though with ſorrow, that the Chriſtians did! 
content themſelves with making war upon the Mal 
metans in order to deliver Jeruſalem and the holy ſk 
chre out of their hands, but carried their brutal fur 
the greateſt length, diſgraced their cauſe by the 
deteſtable crimes, filled the eaſtern provinces, thro 


le] HELMOLD, Chronic. Slawor, lib. i. cap xxxiv. p. 88. 
XXXV. p. 89. Cap. Xl. p. 99.—LINDENBROG11 Scriptor. Septeniri 
p. 195, 196. 201,——PETRI LAMBECII Res Hamburg. | 
p. 23. : 5 : ju 5 : . 6 * , 

x 6 W 


(gap, II. | Colamitous Events, 


gterever their arms were ſucceſsful. Is it then ſo ſurprizing 
lee the infidel Saracens committing, by way of repriſal, 
te ame barbarities that the holy warriors had perpetra- 
x without the leaſt provocation? Is there any thing ſo 
xy and ſo extraordinary in this, that a people naturally 
kde, and exaſperated, moreover, by the calamities of a 
zigious war carried on againſt them in contradiction to all 
he dictates of juſtice and humanity, ſhould avenge them- 
ties upon the Chriſtians who reſided in Paleſtine, as 
nefling the religion which gave occaſion to the war, 
al attached, of conſequence, to the cauſe of their 
wemies and invaders ? 3 . 
Il. The rapid and amazing victories of the great GERNH- 
Munk AN, emperor of the Tartars, gave an unhappy 
m to the affairs of the Chriſtians in the northern 
uts of Aſia, towards the concluſion of this century. 
is heroic prince, who was by birth a Mogul, and 
hoſe military exploits raiſe him in the liſt of fame 


m times, rendered his name formidable throughout all 
e, whoſe moſt flouriſhing dynaſties fell ſucceſſively be- 


ole erding to ſome, was the ſon, or, as others will have 
be brother, but who was'certainly the ſucceſſor, of the 
nt us PRESTER JoHN, and was himſelf ſo called in 


nmon diſcourſe, was the firſt victim that Gencarz- 
is ſacrificed to his boundleſs ambition. He invaded 


re DAv1D loſt; at the ſame time, his kingdom and 
Life J. The princes; who governed the Turks, 


J The Greek, Latin, and Oriental writers are far from being 
ed Nr the year in which the emperor of the Tartars 
Kked and defeated PRESTER JOHN. The moſt of the Latin 


th century, But Marcus Paulus VENETUs (in his book 
 Regionibus Orientalibus, lib. i. cap. li, Iii, liii.) and other hiſto- 
whoſe accounts I have followed as the moſt probable, place 
feat of this ſecond PRESTER JOHN in the year 1187. The 
Md and illuſtrious DEMETRIUS CANTEMIR (in his Pref. ad 


"an account of this matter different from the two now mentioned, 


Bb 3 Indians, 


bove almoſt all the commanders either of antient or mo- 


dterritory, and put to flight his troops in a bloody battle, 


rs place this event in the year 1202, and conſequently in the 
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chich they paſſed, with ſcenes of horror, and made the C E N T, 


inacens feel the terrible effects of their violence and barbarity „ All. 


— 


. 


Prefter John 
departs this 


life, 


te his victorious arms, David, or UN GCHAN, who, 


. imperii Ottomanici, p. 45. tom. i. of the French edition) 
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374 Dye External Hiſtory of the CHURCH. I 
CEN T, Indians, and the province of Cathay, fell, in their turn 
XII. before the victorious Tartar, and were all either put tf 
. geath, or rendered tributary ; nor did GENGHIZKay flog 
here, but proceeding into Perſia, India, and Arabia, ha 
overturned the Saracen dominion in thoſe regions, and 
ſubſtituted that of the Tartars in its place [z]. Fron 
this period the Chriſtian cauſe loſt much of its authoritl 
and credit in the provinces that had been ruled by Paz; 
TER JOHN and his ſucceſſor DAv1D, and continued to de z 
cline and loſe ground from day to day, until, at length 
it ſunk entirely under the weight of oppreflion, and wa 
ſucceeded in ſome places by the errors of Manomer, an 
in others by the ſuperſtitions of paganiſm. We muſt ex 
cept, however, in this general account, the kingdom off 
Tangut, the chief reſidence of PREsTER JoHN, in whicl 
his poſterity, who perſevered in the profeſſion of Chriſti 
nity, maintained, for a long time, a certain fort of trib 1 

| tary dominion, which exhibited, indeed, but a faint ſha 
dow of their former grandeur [+]. A 
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Concerning the ſlate of letters and philoſophy during ia N 
| | century. pu ; : 
——_—— OTWITHSTANDING the decline of iſ; 
mong the 1 N Grecian empire, the calamities in which it wlll 
Greeks, frequently involved, and the perpetual revolutions 2e 
and affirms, upon the authority of the Arabian writers, tA fr 
GENGHIZKAN did not invade the territories of his neighbours befq = 
the year 1214. 5 — by 
[g] See PETIT DE LA CROIx, Hiſtoire de Genghizkan, p. 1 5 
121, publiſhed in x2mo at Paris in the year 1711,—HRRBELO 0 
Biblioth. Oriental. at the article GENGHIZKAN, p. 378.,—AsSEMA8R 1; 
Biblioth. Oriental. Vatican. tom, iii. part. I. p. 101, & 29 5.—1¹ fal 

DU PLAN CARPIN, Voyage en Tartarie, ch. v. in the Recueil 

Voyages au Nord, tom. vii. p. 350. 1 5 

LE AssEMANIL Biblioth, Oriental. Vatican. tom. iii. part. 1 
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Cnap. I. Learning and Ppiloſopby. 
civil wars that conſumed its ſtrength and were precipita- 


ting its ruin, the arts and ſciencies ſtill flouriſhed, in 
Greece, and covered with glory ſuch as cultivated them 


i es * * pe: 
» "WF * ak = 


' vich aſſiduity and ſucceſs, This was owing, not only to 
A the liberality of the emperors, and to the extraordinary 
real which the family of the ComNnext diſcovered for the 
1 advancement of learning, but alſo to the provident vigi- 
nunce of the patriarchs of Con/tantinople, who took all poſſi- 
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ble meaſures to prevent the clergy from falling into igno- 
rnce and floth, leſt the Greek church ſhould thus be de- 
prived of able champions to defend its cauſe againſt the 
Latins. The learned and ingenious commentaries of 
EusTATHIUs, biſhop of Theſſalonica, upon Homer, and 
DionysIus the Geographer, are ſufficient to ſhew the di- 
lizence and labour that were employed by men of the firſt 
genius in the improvement of claſſical erudition and in the 
ſtudy of antiquity, And if we turn our view towards the 
various writers who compoſed in this century the hiſtory 
of their own times, ſuch as CINNAMUs, GLYCAS, Zo- 
NARAS, NICEPHORUS, BRYENNIUS, and others, we ſhall 
ind in their productions undoubted marks of learning 
ind genius, as well as of a laudable ambition to obtain the 
eſteem and approbation of future ages. 

II. Nothing could equal the zeal and enthuſiaſm with 
which MicHaEL ANCHIALUS, patriarch of Con/tantinople, 
encouraged the ſtudy of philoſophy by his munificence, 
and {till more by the extraordinary influence of his illuſ- 
trious example [a]. It ſeems? however, to have been the 
Ariſtotelian philoſophy, that was favoured in ſuch a diſtin- 
guiſned manner by this eminent prelate ; and it was in 
the illuſtration and improvement of this profound and in- 
ticate ſyſtem that ſuch of the Greeks, as had a philoſophi- 


bj 
> 
= 


om ſeveral remains of ancient erudition, and particularly 


ad other treatiſes of the Grecian ſage. We are not, 
bowever, to imagine that the ſublime wiſdom of PLaTo 


al turn, were principally employed, as appears evident 


tom the commentaries of EUsTRAT1Us upon the ethics 
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PETR 


The ſtate of 
philoſophy, 


ess neglected in this century, or that his doctrines were 
70 allen into diſrepute. It appears, on the contrary, that they 


[2] THEODORUS BALSAMON, Pref. ad Photii Nomocanonem in 
NR, JUSTELLI Bibliotheca juris canonici Veteris, tom. ii. p. 814. 


B b 4 were 
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© B N T. were adopted by many. Such more Slpecialy, as had im- 
xII. bibed the precepts and ſpirit of the Myſtics, preferred 
P 4 z TIL. them infinitely before the Peripatetic philoſophy, which 
they conſidered as an endleſs ſource of ſophiſtry and pre- 
ſumption, while they looked upon the Platonic ſyſtem as the 
_ philoſophy of reaſon and piety, of candour and virtue, 
This diverſity of ſentiments produced the famous contro- 

verſy, which was managed with ſuch vehemence and eru- 
dition among the Greeks, concerning the reſpective merit 
and excellence of the Peripatetic and Platonic doQrines, 
III. In the weſtern world, the purſuit of knowledge was 


JJ En ES Ons os? 
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| 
now carried on with incredible emulation and ardour, 

The ſtate of 1 . IS poten 
„ Jerning and all the various branches of ſcience were ſtudied with 
among the the greateſt application and induſtry, T his literary en- bf |) 
Latins. thuſiaſm was encouraged and ſupported by the influence WM \ 
and liberality of certain of the European monarchs, and 
Roman pontifs, who perceived the happy tendency of the : 
ſciences to ſoften the ſavage manners of uncivilized nati- Wl | 


ons, and thereby to adminiſter an additional ſupport to ll : 
civil government, as well as an ornament to human ſociety, Ne 
Hence learned ſocieties were formed, and colleges eſta- | 
bliſhed in ſeveral places, in which the liberal arts and WW » 
ſciences were publickly taught. The prodigious con- 
courſe of ſtudents, who reſorted thither for inſtruction, Mk 
occaſioned, in proceſs of time, the enlargement ofen 
theſe ſchools, which had ariſen from ſmall beginnings, t 
and their erection into univerſities, as they were called, 


8 


in the ſucceeding age. The principal cities of Europe ": 
were adorned with eftabliſhments of this kind; but“ 
Paris ſurpaſſed them all in the number and variety 
of its ſchools, the merit and reputation of its publiq ir 
teachers, and the immenſe multitude of the ſtudious 0 
youth that frequented their colleges. And thus was ex i, 

_ hibited in that famous city the model of our preſent ſchools n: 
of learning; a model indeed defective in ſeveral reſpects ": 
but which, in after-times, was corrected and improved 4 
and brought gradually to higher degrees of perfection [514 a 
About the ſame time the famous ſchool of Angers, i Lee 
which the youth were inſtructed in various ſciences, and * 
[5] DE BovLay, Hit. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 463.60 
PASQUIER, Recherches de la France, livr. iii, ch. xxix.—PETN I i; 
LAMBECI1I Hiftor. Biblioth. Vindobon. lib. it. cap. v. p. 260. 
Hiſtoire Litter, de la France, tom. ix. p. 60-80. Jea 


particular! | 
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particularly and principally in the civil law, was founded c EN x. 

by the zeal and induſtry of UTORRIUs, biſhop of that ci- 0 XII. . 
[c], and the college of Montpellier, where law and phy- n 

1 were taught with great ſucceſs, had already acquired a 

conſiderable reputation [4]. The ſame literary ſpirit 

reigned alſo in Italy. The academy of Bolonza, whoſe 

origin may certainly be traced higher than this century, 

was now in the higheſt renown, and was frequented by 

great numbers of ſtudents, and of ſuch more eſpecially as 

were deſirous of being inſtructed in the civil and canon 

laws. The fame of this academy was, in a great mea- 

ſure, owing to the munificence of the emperor LoTHa- 

uus II, who took it under his protection, and enriched it 

with new privileges and immunities [e]. In the ſame pro- 

vince flouriſhed alſo the celebrated ſchool of Salernum, 

where great numbers reſorted, and which was wholly ſet 

apart for the ſtudy of phyſic. While this zealous emu- 

lation, in advancing the cauſe of learning and philoſophy, 

animated to many princes and prelates, and diſ- 

covered itſelf in the erection of ſo many academies and 

ſchools of learning, the Roman pontif, ALEXAN= 

DER III, was ſeized alſo with this noble enthuſiaſm. In 

a council held at Rome A. D. 1179, he cauſed a ſolemn 

law to be publiſhed, for the erecting new ſchools in the 

monaſteries and cathedrals, and reſtoring to their primi- 

tive luſtre thoſe which, through the floth and ignorance 


le] BovLay, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 215.—PasQuET 
MLA LIVONIERE, Diſſert. ſur  Antiquite de Univerſite d' Angers, 
p. 21. publiſhed in 4to at Angers, 1736. | 
[4] Hiſtoire Gen. de Languedoc, par les Benedictins, tom. ii. p. 517. 
le] The inhabitants of Bolonia pretend, that their academy was 
founded in the vth century by ThEODOsIus II, and they ſhew the 
«ploma by which that emperor enriched their city with this valuable 
tlabliſhment. But the greateſt part of thoſe writers, who have 
udied with attention and impartiality the records of antient times, 


vols maintain, that this diploma is a ſpurious production, and alledge 
ts, many weighty arguments to prove that the academy of Bolonia is of 
ved, older date than the x1th century, and that in the ſucceeding age, 
[b] = ticularly from the time of LoTHarIUs II, it received thoſe 

abrovements that rendered it ſo famous throughout all Europe. 
Sy | de CAR. SIGONII Hiſtoria Bononienſis, as it is publiſhed, with learned 


Mervations, in the works of that excellent author. MukATORI 
dntigg. Italic. medii evi, tom. iii. p. 23. 884. 398.— Jus r. HENN. 
oHMERT Prefat. ad Corpus juris Canon. p. 9. as allo the elegant 
Uifory of the Academy of Bolonia, written in the German language 
"Ing learned KEUFELIUS, and publiſhed at Helmſtadt in 8 vo in the 

17 50. 
of 
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A new divi- 


ſion of 
ſciences. 


epiſcopal and monaſtic ſchools entirely empty; ſo that they 


theſe literary eſtabliſhments; and, what is particularly 


the liberal arts and ſciences was augmented, and new and 
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of the monks and biſhops, had fallen into ruin [Cf]. But 
the effect which this law was intended to produce was pre- 
vented by the growing fame of the new erected academies, 
to which the youth reſorted from all parts, and left the 


gradually declined, and ſunk, at laſt, into a total ob- 
livion. —_ 
IV. Many were the ſignal advantages that attended 


worthy of notice, they not only rendered knowledge more 
univerſal by facilitating the means of inſtruction, but 
were alſo the occaſion of forming a new circle of ſciences, 
better digeſted, and much more comprehenſive than that 
which had been hitherto ſtudied by the greateſt adepts in 
learning. The whole extent of learning and philoſophy, 
before this period, was confined to the ſeven liberal arts, as 
they were commonly called, of which three were known 
by the name of the 7riv:um, which comprehended gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and logic; and the other four by the title of 
quadrivium, which included arithmetic, muſic, geometry, and 
afironomy, The greateit part of the learned, as we have 
formerly obſerved, were ſatisfied with their literary acqui- 
ſitions, when they had made themſelves maſters of the tri- 
vium, while ſuch as, with an adventurous flight, aſpired 


after the quadrivium, were conſidered as ſtars of the firſt mag- 
nitude, as the great luminaries of the learned world. 


But in this century the aſpect of letters underwent a con- E 
ſiderable and an advantageous change. The number of 


unfrequented paths of knowledge were opened to the 
emulation of the ſtudious youth. Theology was placed in 


the number of the ſciences, not that antient theology which 
had no merit but its ſimplicity, and which was drawn, 


without the leaſt order or connexion, from divers paſſages 
of the holy ſcriptures, and from the opinions and inven- 
tions of the primitive doors, but that philoſophical or ſcho- A 
lafiic theology, that with the deepeſt abſtraction traced di- 
vine truth to its firſt principles, and followed it from thence I 
into its various connexions and branches. Nor was theo- 


J] See B. BoiMERI Jus, Eccleſ. Protefiant. tom. iv. p. 705 
| los) i 
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logy alone added to the ancient circle of ſciences; the C EN T. 
FA. X11, 
ſtudy of the learned languages, of the civil and canon law, , II. 
and of phyſic [g], were now brought into high repute. _ 225 
Particular academies were conſecrated to the culture of | 
each of theſe ſciences in various places ; and thus it was 
natural to conſider them as important branches of erudi- 
tion, and an acquaintance with them as a qualification 
neceſſary to ſuch as as aimed at univerſal learning. All 
this required a conſiderable change in the diviſion of the 
ſciences hitherto received; and this change was accord- 
ingly brought about. The ſeven liberal arts were, by 
degrees, reduced to one general title, and were compre- 
hended under the name of philoſophy, to which theology, 
juriſ-prudence, and phy/ic were added. And hence the ori- 
gin of the four claſſes of ſcience, or, to uſe the academical 
phraſe, of the four faculties, which took place in the 
univerſities in the following century, Tab 
V. A happy and unexpected event reſtored in [taly the ,, gudvof 
luſtre and authority of the ancient Roman law, and, at the Roman law 
ſame time, leſſened the credit of all the other ſyſtems of revived. 
legiſlation that had been received for ſeveral ages paſt. | 
This event was the diſcovery of the original manuſcript of 
the famous Pandect of JusTINIAn, which was found in 
the ruins of Amalphi, or Melſi, when that city was taken 
by LoTHARIus II, in the year 1137, and of which that 
emperor made a preſent to the inhabitants of Piſa, whoſe 
fleet had contributed, in a particular manner, to the ſucceſs 
of the ſiege. This admirable collection, which had been 
almoſt buried in oblivion, was no ſooner recovered than 
the Roman law became the grand object of the ſtudies 
and labours of the learned. In the academy of. Bolania, 
there were particular colleges erected expreſly for the ſtud 
of the Roman juriſprudence ; and theſe excellent inſtitu- 
es tions were multiplied in ſeveral parts of Zaly in proceſs of 
| time, and animated other European nations to imitate ſo 
wiſe an example. Hence aroſe a great revolution in the 
public tribunals, and an entire change in their judicial pro- 
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lg] The word phby/ica, though, according to its etymology, it 
denotes the ſtudy of natural philoſophy in general, was, in the Xfith 
century, applied particularly to medicinal ſtudies, and it has alſo 
preſerved that limited ſenſe in the Engliſh language. 4 
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C E N T, ceedings. Hitherto different ſyſtems of law were followed 


XII. 


PAR T II. 


non law. 
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in different courts, and every perſon of diſtinction, parti- 
cularly among the Franks, had the liberty of chooſing 


the body of laws, that was to be the rule of his conduct. I 


But the Roman law acquired ſuch credit and authority, 
that it ſuperſeded, by degrees, all other laws in the greateſt 
part of Europe, and was ſubſtituted in the place of the Sa- 


lic, Lombard, and Burgundian codes, which before this 


period were in the higheſt reputation. It is an ancient 


opinion, that LorHARIUSs II, purſuant to the counſels 


Eccleflaſti- 


cal or ca- 


and ſollicitations of IN ERIuSs [h], principal profeſſor of 
the Roman law in the academy of Bolonia, publiſhed an 
edict enjoining the abrogation of all the ſtatutes then in 
force, and ſubſtituting in their place the Roman law, by 
which, for the future, all without exception were to mo- 
dify their contracts, terminate their differences, and to re- 
gulate their actions. But this opinion, as many learned 
men have abundantly proved [i], is far from being ſupport- 
ed by ſufficient evidence. | 3 
VI. No ſooner was the civil law placed in the number 
of the ſciences, and conſidered as an important branch of 


academical learning, than the Roman pontifs, and their 


zealous adherents, judged it not only expedient, but alſo 
highly neceſlary, that the canon law, ſhould have the ſame 
privilege, There were not wanting before this time cer- 
tain collections of the canons or laws of the church; but 
theſe collections were ſo deſtitute of order and method, 


and were fo defective both in reſpect to matter and form, 


that they could not be conveniently explained in the ſchools, 
or be made uſe of as ſyſtems of eccleſiaſtical polity. Hence 


[þ] Otherwiſe called WERNER. | oy : 
Li] See HERM.CONRINGI1US. De origine juris Germanici, cap. xxii. 


Guo GRacDvs, Epil. de Pandeckis, p. 21. 69. publiſhed at 


Florence in 4to. in 1737. HENRY BRENCMANN, Hiſtoria Paudectar. 


p. 41,—LuD. ANT. MuRATORI Pref. ad Leges Langobardicas, 3 


ſeriptor. rerum Italicar. tom. i. part. II. p. 4. & Antiqg. Ital. med: 
di, tom. it. p. 28 8. There was a warm controverſy carried on 
concerning this matter between GEORGE CALLIXTUS and 
BAR THOL. Ninuslus, the latter of whom embraced the vulgar 
opinion concerning the edit of LorHARIUs, obtained by the 


ſollicitations of IRNERIUS; of this controverſy there is a circum” 


ſtantial account in the Cimbria Litterata of MoLLER US, tom, iii. 
p. 142. 8 
it 
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it was, that GRATIAN, a Benedictine monk, belonging C E N T. 
to the convent of St. FELIX and NABOR at Bolonia, and + IT 
by birth a Tuſcan, compoſed about the year 1130, for the — . 
uſe of the ſchools, an abridgment, or Epitome of canon 
law, drawn from the letters of the pontifs, the decrees of 
councils, and the writings of the ancient doors. Pope 
Evcenivs III was extremely ſatisfied with this work, 
which was alſo received with the higheſt applauſe by the 
doctors and profeſſors of Bolonia, and was unznimouſly 
adopted, as the text they were to follow in their public 
lectures. The profeſſors at Paris were the firſt that fol- 
lowed the example of thoſe of Bolonia, which, in proceſs 
of time, was imitated by the greateſt part of the European 
colleges. But, notwithſtanding the encomiums beſtowed 
upon this performance, which was commonly called the 
decretal of GRATIAN [&], and was intitled by the author 
himſelf, the reunion or coalition of the jarring canons [I]. 
ſeveral moſt learned and eminent writers of the Romiſh 
communion acknowledge, that it is full of errors and de- 
fects of various kinds (n]. As, however, the main de- 
ſign of this abridgment of the canons was to ſupport the 
deſpotiſm, and to extend the authority of the Roman pon- 
tifs; its innumerable defects were overlooked ; its merits 
were exaggerated ; and, what is ſtill more ſurprizing, it 
enjoys at this day, in an age of light and liberty, that 
high degree of veneration and authority, which was in- 
conſiderately, though more excuſably, laviſned upon it in 
an age of tyranny, ſuperſtition, and darkneſs [x]. 


«0. 


ce 


Le] Decretum GRATI . 

J] Concordia Diſcordantium Canonum. 

[72] See, among others, ANTON. AUGUSTINUS, De Emendatione 
GRATIANI, publiſhed in 8vo at Arnhem, A. D. 1678, with the 
learned obſervations of STEPH. BALuzius and GER, a Mas- 
. DM nucar. „ „ | 

"I [7] See GERHARD a MasTRICHT, Hiſtoria juris Ecclęſiaſtici, 


SF 


;: 9293. p. 325.—B. JusT. HEnNn. BoHMERI Jus Eccleſ. Proteſtant. 
n HI tom. i. p. 100. and more particularly the learned Preface, with 
d which this laſt mentioned author enriched the new edition of the 
ir Canon Law, publiſhed at Hal, in 4to. in the year 1747. See alfo 
ne TY ALEX. MAcCHiaveLLi Obſervationes ad Sigonii Hiſtor. Bononienſem, 
n- fb. iii. Oper. Sigonii, p. 128. This writer has drawn from the 


Kalendarium Archigymnafii Bononienſis, ſeveral particularities con- 
cerning GRATIAN and his work, which were generally unknown, 
but whoſe truth is alſo much diſputed. What increaſes the ſuſpicion 
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The ſtate of philoſophy. Philoſophy, taken in its moſt extenſive and 
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VII. Such among the Latins, as were ambitious of 
making a figure in the republic of letters, applied them- 
ſelves, with the utmoſt zeal and diligence, to the ſtudy of 
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bphiloſophy general meaning, comprehended, according to the method 
among the : . . | : 
en which was the moſt univerſally received towards the middle 
| of this century, four claſſes; it was divided into theoreti- 
cal, practical, mechanical, and logical. The firſt claſs com. 
prehended natural theology, mathematics, and natural philoſo- i 
phy. In the ſecond clals were ranked ethics, axconom-cs, and 
politics, The third. contained the ſeven arts that are x 
more immediately ſubſervient to the purpoſes of life, ſuch 8 f 
as navigation, agriculture; hunting, &c. The fourth was | 
divided into grammar and compoſition, the latter of which / 
was farther ſubdivided into rhetoric, dialectic, and ſophiſtry; i 
and under the term dialectic was comprehended that part 
of metaphyſic which treats of general notions. This diviſion , 
was almoſt univerſally adopted. Some, indeed, were for i 
ſeparating grammar and mechanics from philoſophy ; a ſe- Wil. 
paration highly condemned by others, who, under the ; 
general term philoſophy, comprehended the whole circle of a 
the ſciences [o]. . 
Diſtenſions VIII. The learned, who treated theſe different branches 
among the Of ſcience, were divided into various factions, which attack- 71 
philoſophers ed each other with the utmoſt animoſity and bitterneſs [p]. if 
There were, at this time, three methods of teaching phi- I ' 
loſophy that were practiſed by different doctors. The fr/f A 
was the ancient and plain method, which confined its re- | 
ſearches to the philoſophical notions of PoReHYRy, and 43 
the dialectic ſyſtem, commonly attributed to St. AUGUs- Bj 
of their being fabulous is, that this famous Kalendar, of which the iy 
| Bolonians boaſt ſo much, and which they have ſo often promiſed WM), 
| to publiſh in order to diſpel the doubts of the learned, has B+, 
1 never as yet ſeen the light. Beſides, in the fragments that have un 
| appeared, there are manifeſt marks of unfair dealing. — MW 
[0] Theſe literary anecdotes I have taken from ſeveral writers, bee 
particularly from Hud o a St. VICTOR, Didaſcali Libro ii. cap. u. tto, 
p. 7. tom. i. opp. and from the Metalogicum of JOHN of Sal:/oury- tre 
lo! see Gobor. de St. VicToR. Carmen de Sectis Philoſcpb. 7 
publiſhed by LR Bokur, in his Dif. ſur PHifloire Ecclęſiaſt. et 
Civile de Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 254.—BOULaY, Hift. Acad. Pariſ. tom. adi 
UH. p. 562. —-AN Tr. WooD, Antiq. Oxonienſ. tom. i. p. 51.—Jo. = 
SARISBURIENSIS Metalos, et Policrat. paſſim. IF 
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riNE, and in which was laid down this general rule, that CENT. 


miloſophical inquiries were to be limited to a ſmall num- 
ter of ſubjects, leſt, by their becoming too extenſive, re- 
gion might ſuffer by a profane mixture of human ſubtilty 
with its divine wiſdom. The ſecond method was called 
the Ariſtotelian, becauſe it conſiſted in explications of the 
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chcribi.. . Precor etiam iterata ſupplicatione, quatenus in operibus 
pb. L otelis, ubi dihſiciliora fuerint, noiulas faciatis, eo quod interpretem 
et i juatenus ſuſpectum habeo, quia licet eloguens fuerit alias, ut ſæpe 
om. abi, minus tamen fuit in grammatica inflitutus. | x 
Jo. Ir] See Jo. SaRISBERIEN SIS Policrat. p. 434. ef Metalog. 
en, &,, , | 
NE, 


works of that philoſopher [q], ſeveral of whoſe books, 

king tranſlated into Latin, were now almoſt every wherein 

the hands of the learned. Theſe tranſlations were, indeed, 

extremely obſcure and incorrect, and led thoſe, who made 
uſe of them in their academical lectures, into various blun- 

lers, and often into notions, which were not more abſurd 

han whimſical and fingular. The third was termed the 

free method, employed by ſuch as were bold enough to 

karch after truth, in the manner they thought the moſt 

xZapted to render their inquiries ſucceſsful, and who fol- 

lowed the bent of their own genius, without rejecting, 

bowever, the ſuccours of ARISTOTLE and PLATO, Laud- 

ible as this method was, it became an abundant ſource 

af ſophiſtry and chicane by the imprudent management of 
tioſe that employed it; for theſe ſubtle doctors, through 

wanton indulgence of their metaphyſical fancies, did 

little more than puzzle their diſciples with vain queſtions, 
nd fatigue them with endleſs diſtinctions and diviſions [r]. 

Theſe different ſyſtems, and vehement conteſts that di- 
ied the philoſophers, gave many perſons a diſguſt againſt 
puloſophy in general, and made them defire, with impa- 

lence, its baniſhment from the public ſchools. 

IX. Of all the controverſies that divided the philoſophers he conteſte 


n tais century, there were none carried on with greater of the Dia- 
: | | | A lecticians, 

[9] Ron. DR MonTz, Append. ad Sigebertum Gemblacenſ. Realifts and 
Miiſhed by Luc. DACHERIUs, among the works of GUIBERT, 1 
bot of Nogent, ad A. 1128, p. 753. Jacobus Clericus de Venecia clerided. 
ranfiulit de Graco in Latinum quoſdam libros Ariſtotelis et com- 
mntatus eft, ſcilicet Topica, Anal. priores et poſteriores et elenchos. 

wamvis antiquior tranſiatio ſuper eoſdem libros haberetur. Thon. 

ECKET, Epiſtolar. lib. ii. ep. XClii. p. 454. edit. Bruxell. 1682, in 

0. Itero preces, quatenus libros Ariflotelis, quos habetis, mibi faciatis 
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ſtill, but were moreover ſubdivided, each into ſmaller 


leading ſchemes were modified by new fancies and inven- 


and reputation of their doctrine. A third ſect aroſe un- 


of the whole world; that the riches of CRoꝝEs us were inferior to ti 
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than the conteſts of the Dialectics concerning untverſals, | 1 
Theſe ſophiſtical doctors were wholly occupied about the 
intricate queſtions relating to genus and ſpecies, to the ſo- 
lution of which they directed all their philoſophical efforts, 
and the whole courſe of their metaphyſical ſtudies; but 
not all in the fame method, nor upon the ſame principles s]. 
The two leading ſes into which they had been divided 
long before this period, and which were diſtinguiſhed by 
the titles of Realiſis and Nominaliſis, not only ſubſiſted 
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parties and factions, according as the two oppoſite andi 


* 


tions. The Nominaliſis, though they had their followers, 
were nevertheleſs much inferior to the Realiſis both with 


reſpect to the number of their diſciples, and to the credit 
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der the name of Formaliſts, who pretended to terminate 
the controverſy, by ſteering a middle courſe between the 
two jarring ſyſtems now mentioned; but, as the hypotheli 
of theſe new doctors was moſt obſcure and unintelligible 
they only perplexed matters more than they had hithertq 
been, and furniſhed new ſubjects of contention and dil 


pute 77h. e - 


[5] JonnN of Saliſbury, a very elegant and ingenious writer of thi 
age, cenſures, with a good deal of wit, the crude and unintelligib\ 
ſpeculations of theſe ſophiſts, in his book entitled, Policraticon ſeu lf 
Nugis Curialium lib. vil. p. 451. He obſerves, that there had bee 
more time conſumed in reſolving the queſtion relating to genus an 
ſpecies, than the Cæſars had employed in making themſelves maſiel 


N n 7 
. 


treaſures that had been exhauſted in this controverſy; and that tl f if 
contending parties, after having ſpent their whole lives upon th l A 
iingle point, had neither been ſo happy as to determine it to the # 4 
ſatisfaction, nor to make, in the labyrinths of ſcience where they ha ! q 
been groping, any diſcovery that was worth the pains they hal 10 
taken. His words are: Veterem paratus eft ſolvere quæſtionem 4 N 
generibus et ſpeciebus (he ſpeaks here of a certain philoſopher) in 5 8 
laborans mundus jam ſenuit, in qua plus temporis conſumptum eſt, 494 q 
in acquirendo et regendo orbis imperio conſumſerit Cæſarea domus: p ls 


Huſum pecuniæ, quam in omnibus diwitiis ſuis poſſederit Cræſus. 
enim tamdiu multos tenuit, ut cum hoc unum tota vita quarering 
tandem nec iſtud, nec aliud invemrent. 3 

[t] See the above cited author's Policrat. lib. vii. p. 451. where 


gives a ſuccinct account of the Formalifts. Realifts, and Keegy { 
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into the different countries, where the kinds of knowledge 


ſtudents of phyſic, aſtronomy; and mathematics, continued 
to frequent the ſchools of the Saracens in Spain. Many 
of the learned productions of the Arabians were alfo tranſ- 
ated into Latin [z] ; for the high eſteem in which the 


IJ in the following words: Sunt qui more mathematicorium FORMAS 
ll tfrahunt, et adillas quicquid de untiverſalibus dicitur referant. Such 


INTELLECTUS et ehr unzverſaliun nonimnibus cenſert confirmant: Here 
ve find the Realifts pointed out, who, under the name of wniver/als, 
comprehended all intellectual powers, qualities, and ideas. Fuerunt 
qui VaCES ipſas genera dicerent et ſpecies : ſed eorum jam exploſa 
ſententia eft et facile cum autore ſuo gvaniit. Sunt tamen adbuc, qui 
lprebenduntur in weſtigiis eoruni, licet erubeſcant vel auforem wel 
ſientiam profiteri, Solis NoMiNiBUS inherentes, ' tubd rebir ef 
Me 7ibus ſubtrabunt, SERMONIBUS aſcribunt. This was a ſe& of 
e Naminaliſte, who, athamed (as this author alledges) to profeſs the 

erploded doctrine of RosCELLINUs, which — genus and ſpecies 
n the claſs of Mert words, or fihiple denomindtions, modified that 
(ſtem by a flight change of expreffion only; which did not 
lentially diſtinguiſh their doctrine from that of the ordinary 
Nminal;fts. It appears from all this; that the ſect of the Fornialiſis 


tariied men conſider as its founder. See Jo. SARISBER. Metalogic. 
id, ii. cap. xv1i. p. $14. where that eminent author deſcribes at large 
lle various 5 5 of theſe three ſects, and ſums up their differences 
n the following words ;. Alius confitit in vocibus, licet bac 2 cum 
Mellin ſuo fere jam evanuerit : alius ſermones intuetir ; alius verſa- 
ur in intellectibus, xe. E Top 

u] GERHARD of Cremona, who was fo famous among tlie 
lalians for his eminent {kill in aſtronomy and phyſic, undertook a 
Wyage to Toledo, where he tranſtated into Latin ſeveral Arabian 
Tatiſes; ſee MURATORIL Antigg. Ital. medii evi, tom. iii. p. 936, 
. —MIRMET, a French monk, travelled into Spain and Africa, to 
tarn geography among the Saracens, See Luc. DAchERII 
ſlieilegium vet. ſcriptor. tom. ix. p. 443. ed. Anti . DANIEL 
WokLac H, an Engliſhman, who was extremely fond of mathemati- 


s own country a conſtderable number of Arabian books; ANT. 


00D, Antiquit. Oxon. tom. i. p. 5.—PETER, abbot of Clugni, 


named the Venerable, after having lojourned for ſome time among 


here He Spaniards in order to make him'elf maſter of the Atabian lan- 
inal e, tranſlated into Latin, the lc9ran, and the Life of Mabomet; 


Vol. II. "oC 


e 
erudition 


Thoſe amofig the learned; who turned their purſuits © 
to more intereſting and beneficial branches of ſcience, than p; 
the intricate and puzzling doctrine of univerſali, travelld( 


they were bent upon cultivating, flouriſhed moſt, The 


veie the Formahſts, who applied the doctrine of univerſal ideas to 
what the mathematicians . call abfratt forms. Alii diſcutiunt 


k of more antient date than JoHN Duxs ScoTus, whom many 


a learning, went a journey to Toledo, from whence he brought into 
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CEN T., 
XII. 
PART II 


Concerning the doctors and miniſters of the church, and itt 


The lives | 
2nd manners 
of the cler- 


2) 


The Internal H18ToRyY of the Church, . 
erudition of that people was held, together with a deſire | 
of converting the Spaniſh Saracens to Chriſtianity, had 
- Excited many to ſtudy their language, and to acquire a 

conſiderable knowledge of their doctrine. i 


- Ul 
ache. 88 _— WF 
nd 


— 


CHAP. II. 


form of government, during this century, 


# 
i o k 


I. \ V. ERE VER we turn our eyes among the] 


various ranks and orders of the clergy, we 


perceive, in this century, the moſt flagrant marks of licen- 
tiouſneſs and fraud, ignorance and luxury, and other vices, 
whoſe pernicious effects were deeply felt both in church 
and ſtate, If we except a very ſmall number, who retain- 
ed a ſenſe of the ſanctity of their vocation, and lamented 


the corruption and degeneracy of their order, it may be 


faid, with reſpect to the reſt, that their whole buſineſs was 
to ſatisfy their luſts, to multiply their privileges by graſp- 


ing perpetually at new honours and diſtinctions, to increaſe 
their opulence, to diminiſh the authority, and to incroacii 


£2 


upon the privileges of princes and magiſtrates, and, ne- 


TX: 


glecting entirely the intereſts of religion and the cure ol 


DW 
$4, 
K. 
25 
* 
#1 
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Fx 
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3 
| 
Jr 
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2 


ſouls, to live in eaſe and pleaſure, and draw out thei 


days in an unmanly and luxurious indolence. This apy 
pears manifeſtly from two remarkable treatiſes of St 
BERNARD, in one of which he expoſes the corruption of 
the pontifs and-biſhops [w], while he. deſcribes in ti$ 
other the enormous crimes of the monaſtic orders, whof 


licentiouſneſs he chaſtiſes with a juſt ſeverity [x]. 


ſee MABILLON, Annal. Bened. tom. vi. lib. lxxvii. p. 345 · our | 


eminent eccleſiaſtic, as appears from the Bibliotheca Cluniacenf. 7 
p. 1169. found upon his arrival in Spain, perſons of learning fron 
England and other nations, who applied themſelves with extraordinary 


aſſiduity and ardour to the ſtudy of aſtrology. We might multipli 


the examples of thoſe who travelled in queſt of ſcience during thi 
century; but thoſe now alledged are ſufficient for our purpoſe. , 
[ww] In the work entitled, Confiderationum Libri v. ad Eugen 
Pontificem. 5 | 


[x] See his defence of the cruſades under the title of Apologia 0s 


Guilielmum Abbatem ; as alſo GzRHOHUs, De corrupto Ecclefie Stall 
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II. The Roman pontifs, who were placed ſucceſſively e x NM T. 
at the head of the church, governed that ſpiritual and my= XII 
ſtical body by the maxims of wotldly ambition, and there- P 1 * U. 
by fomented the warm conteſt that had already ariſen The pontifs 
between the imperial and ſacerdotal powers. On the ambitious to 
one hand, the popes not only maintained the opulence and 8 
zuthority they had already acquired, but extended their 4 
ſiews farther; and laboured ſtrenuouſly to enlarge both, 
though they had not all equal ſucceſs in this ambitious 
attempt. The European emperors and: princes, on the 
other hand, alarmed at the ſtrides which the pontifs were 
making to univerſal dominion, uſed their utmoſt efforts to 
liſconcert their meaſures, and to check their growing 
opulence and power. Theſe violent diſſenſions between 
the empire and the prie/thood (for ſo the contending parties 
were ſtyled in this century) were moſt unhappy in their 
elfects, which were felt throughout all the European pro- 
vinces. PASCAL II, who had been raiſed to the ponti- 
cate about the concluſion of the preceding age, ſeemed 
now to fit firm and ſecure in the apoſtolie chair, with- 
vut the leaſt apprehenſion from the imperial faction, whoſe 
airs had taken an unfavourable turn; and who had not 
the courage to elect a new pope of their party in the place 
of GUIBERT; who died in the year 1 100 J]. 


- 


PASCAL, therefore, unwilling to let paſs unimproved The diſpute 
he preſent ſueceſs of the papal faction, renewed, in a concerning 
touncil aſſembled at Rome A. D. 1102, the decrees of his 13 
ſredeceſſors againſt invgſliturrs, and the excommunications anew. 
ey had thundered out againſt HENRY IV, and uſed his 
moſt vigorous endeavours to raiſe up on all ſides new ene- 
nies to that unfortunate emperor. Henry, however, 
poſed, with great conſtancy and reſolution, the efforts 
this violent pontif, and eluded with much dexterity and 


b BAL VII Miſcell. tom. v. p. 64.—Gallia Obriſtiana, tom. i. p. 6. 
. tom. ii. p. 265. 273, Kc. Bovrar, Hiftar, Acndem. Parif 
on. ii. 490. 690. | T3741] 435 is In T oh . 
IP? [3] Dr. Mosxtrm's affirmàtion here muſt be ſome what mo. 
ifed in order to be true; it is certain, that, after the death of Gui- 
ker, the imperial party choſe in his place. a perſon named Ar- 
FT, who, indeed, was ſeized the day of his election, ayd.caft into 
aon. THeODORIC and MAGNUUF, were ſuceeſſivelychoſen after 
Kar, but could not ſupport for any time their pon - 
cate, See FLEURY, Hift. Ecrleſ. livr. xv. vol: xiy. p- 10. Briſſeli 
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Cez vigilance. 
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C E N T. vigilance his perfidious ſtratagems. But his heart, wound. 


XII. 
P ART 850 


pious pretext of religion, took up arms againſt his perſon 
and his cauſe, Henry V, ſo was this monſter afterward | 


The progreſs 
of this de- 
bate. ; 


unhappy prince retired to Liege, where, deſerted by all his 


The Internal H1sToRy of the Cuvncn, 


ed in the tendereſt part, loſt all its firmneſs and Courage, 
when, in the year 1106, an unnatural ſon, under the im- 


named, ſeized his father in a moſt treacherous manner, 
and obliged him to abdicate the empire; after which the} 


adherents, he departed this life, and fo got rid of his miſe- 
ry in the year 1106. It has been a matter of diſpute, 
whether it was the inſtigation of the pontif, or the am- 
bitious and impatient chirſ after dominion, that engaged 
Henry V to declare war againſt his father; nor is it, 
perhaps, eaſy to decide this queſtion with a perfect degre 


_ofevidence. One thing, however, is unqueſtionably certain, . 
and that is, that PASCAL II diſſolved, or rather impiouſi | 
-pretended to diſſolve, the oath of fidelity and obediencll , 
that HENRY had taken to his father; and not only ſo ; 
but adopted the cauſe and ſupported the intereſts of this 5 
unnatural rebel wah the utmoſt zeal, gy ds and ee _F 
vour [& J. F 
III. The 8 that this alin rebulliad RY q 
in the empire, was, however, much leſs favourable to th .. 
views of PASCAL than that Jordly pontif expected. Heng, 
RY V could by no means be perſuaded to renounce his righl ef 
of inveſting the biſhops and abbots, though he was willing 6. 
to grant the right of election to the canons and monks, as wa bi 
uſual before his time, Upon this the exaſperated pontſſſ h. 
renewed, in the councils of Guaſtalla and Troyers, the def " 
crees that had fo often been iſſued out againft inveſtiture R 
and the flame broke out with new force. It was, indeeq 
ſuſpended during a few years, by the wars in which Hr 
ry V was engaged, and which prevented his bringing ti in 
matter to an iſſue. But no ſooner had he made pea de 
wich his enemies, and compoſed the tumults that trouble vi. 
the tranquillity of the empire, than he ſet out for Nah wii v. 
a Joronldable my. * D. 11 Is in order to put, an end 10 
| 55 
1 Theſe ac00upts are drawn PW the 2 FIR lines; . 
alſo from the eminent writers, whoſe authority I made uſe of, 3 
whoſe names I mentioned in That part of the preceding ceptary f _ il 


9 2 3 ſubject hore weste. 


N 5 EL. 0 * 43. * Seas 454-4 ate 
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this long and unhappy conteſt, He advanced towards C E N 7. 


ume by flow marches, while the trembling, pontif, ſeeing 
himſelf deſtitute of all ſuccour, and reduced to the loweſt 
and moſt defenceleſs condition, propoſed to him the follow- 
ing conditions of peace: That he, on the one hand, 
ſhould renounce the right of znve//ing with the ring and 
rofier ; and that the biſhops and abbots ſhould, on the 
other hand, refign and give over to the emperor all the 
grants they had received from CHARLEMAGNE, of thoſe 
ights and privileges that belong to royalty, ſuch as the 
power of raifing tribute, coining money, and poſſeſſing 
independent lands and territories, with other immunities 
of a like nature. 
HenRy, who accordingly gave a formal conſent to them in 


[Italian and German biſhops, who expreſſed: their diſſent in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, Hence a terrible tumult aroſe in the 
church of St. PETER, where the contending; parties 
vere aſſembled with their reſpective followers, upon which 
Henty ordered the pope to be feized, and to be confined 
in the caſtle of Viterbo. After having lain there for ſome 
time, the captive pontif was engaged, by the unhappy cir- 
cumſtances of his preſent condition, to enter into a new. 
convention, by which he ſolemnly receded from the article 
of the former treaty that regarded inve/?ztures, and con- 
irmed to the emperor the privilege of inaugurating the 
biſhops and abbots with the ring and croſier. Thus was 
the peace concluded, in conſequence of which the van- 
quiſned pontif arrayed HENRY with the imperial dia- 
dem [a]. | 2059 : 
. Renee peace, which was the fruit of violence 
and neceſſity, was followed by greater tumults and more 
ireadful wars, than had yet afflicted the church. Imme- 
lately after the concluſion of this treaty, Rome was filled 
vith the moſt vehement commotions, and a univerſal cry. 
Was raiſed againſt the pontif, who was accuſed of having 
Nolated, in a ſcandalous manner, the duties and dignity of 
lis ſtation, and of having proftituted the majeſty of the 


"a, Benedick. tom. v. p. 681. and tom. vi. p. 1. at the particular 
fears, to which the events here taken notice of, belong. | 


Cc3 


church 


XII. 


PAR TII. 


Theſe conditions were agreeable to 


the year 111; but they were extremely diſpleaſing to the 


[2] Beſides the writers already mentioned, ſee MABILLON, Au- 


Paſcal 
breaks this 
convention 
and dies. 
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C EN r. church by his ignominious compliance with the demands 


Parr II. 
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of the emperor. To appeaſe theſe commotions, Pascar, # 
aſſembled, in the year 1112, a council in the church of 
Lateran, and there not only confeſſed, with the deepeſt 2 
contrition and humility, the fault he had committed in 
concluding ſuch a-convention with the emperor, but ſub. i 
mitted moreover the deciſion of that matter to the deter- 
mination of the council, who accordingly took that treaty 3 
into conſideration, and ſolemnly annulled it [5]. This 
| ſtep was followed by many events that gave, for a long 3 
time, an unfavourable turn to the affairs of the emperor. | 
He was excommunicated in many ſynods and councils 
both in France and Germany; nay, he was placed in the | 
black lift of heretics, a denomination, which expoſed to the 
greateſt dangers in theſe ſuperſtitious and barbarous times 
[e]; and, to complete his anxiety, he ſaw the German 
princes revolting from his authority in ſeveral places, and 
taking up arms in the cauſe of the church. To put an end 
to the calamities that thus afflicted the empire on all ſides, F 
HEN RV ſet out a ſecond time for Italy, with a numerous 
army, in the year 1116, and arrived the year following 
at Rome, where he aſſembled the conſuls, ſenators, and 
nobles, while the fugitive pontif retired to Benevento. Pas- 
CAL, however, during this forced abſence, engaged the 
Normans to come to his aſſiſtance, and, encouraged by 
the proſpect of immediate ſuccour, prepared every thing 
for a vigorous war againſt the emperor, and attempted. to 
make himſelf maſter of Rome. But, in the midſt of thele Y 
warlike preparations, which drew the attention of Europe, | 
and portended great and remarkable events, the military 
| pane yielded to fate, and concluded his days A. D. 
1118. | FV 
V. A few days after the death of Pascar, Jonx offi 
Gaieta, a Benedictine monk of Montcaſſin, and chancellor i 
of the Roman church, was raiſed to the pontificate under} 


[5] PAs c, upon this occaſion, as GREGORY VII had formerly] 
done in the caſe of BERENGER, ſubmitted his proceedings and bis 
authority to the judgment of a council, to which, of conſequence, he 
acknowledged his ſubordination, Nay, ſtill more, that council con- 
demned his meaſures, and declared them ſcandalous. | 2. 
lei] See GERvAISE, Dif. ſur I Herefie des inveftitures, which it 
the fourth of the Diſertations which he has prefixed ta his Hiffor) 2 
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Henky elected to the ſame dignity MAURICE BuRDIN, 
archbiſhop of Braga in Spain [d], who aſſumed the deno- 
mination of GREGoRY VIII [-]. Upon this, GeLaAsivs, 
not thinking himſelf ſafe at Rome, nor indeed in 7taly, ſet 
out for France, and in a little time after died at Clugn:, 
The Cardinals, who accompanied him in his journey, 
1 . to the papacy, immediately after his departure, 
: vr archbiſhop of Vienne, count of Burgundy, who was 
nearly related to the emperor, and is diſtinguiſhed in the 
liſt of the Roman pontifs by the name of CALLIxTvs II. 
The elevation of this eminent eccleſiaſtie was, in the 
iſue, extremely happy both for church and ſtate, Re- 
narkably diſtinguiſhed by his illuſtrious birth, and ſtill 
nore by his noble and heroic qualities, this magnanimous 
pontif continued to oppoſe the emperor with courage and- 
ſucceſs, and to carry on the war both with the ſword of 
the ſpirit, and with the arm of fleſh, He made himſelf 
maſter of Rome, threw into priſon the pontif that had been 
choſen by the emperor, and fomented the civil commotions 
In Germany. But his fortitude and reſolution were tem 
jered with moderation, and accompanied with a ſpirit of 
zenerofity and compliance, which differed much from the 
abſtinate arrogance of his lordly predeceflors. Accord- 
ngly, he lent an ear to pacific counſels, and was willing 
o relinquiſh a part of the demands upon which the former 


9 
* 


ſe de public tranquillity, and ſatisfy the ardent deſires of fo 

pe, vany nations, who groaned under the diſmal effects of 
beſe deplorable diviſions [/]. 1 

It will appear unqueſtionably evident to every attentive 

nd impartial obſerver of things, that the illiberal and 

Itiſh manners of thoſe who ruled the church were the 


A] Braga was the metropolis of ancient Galicia, but at pre- 


erlyl {it is one of the three archbiſhoprics of Portugal, in the province of 
1 his litre Duero & Migno. The archbiſhop of that ſee claims the title 


kde, 


W See STEPHANI BALVzII Vita Mauritii Burdini, Miſcellaneor. 
M, 111. P · 471. ; ; 


Paced jn the text, 


FUrgS 


Cca4 


ontifs had ſo vehemently inſiſted, that he might reſtore 


| ly reaſon that rendered the diſpute concerning inveſt; - 


"primate of Spain, which is annexed in Spain to the ſee of To- 


„J The paragraph following is the note LI] of the original 


PA 


the title of GeLAsius II. In oppoſition to this choice, c E N T. 


XII. 


x T II. 
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C-E x T, tures ſo violent and cruel, ſo tedious in its duration, and 


XII. 
n 


changed entirely, and a proſpect of peace aroſe to the te ; 
fins and hopes of ruined and deſolate countries. 


Peace is 
concluded 
between the 
pope and the 


_ emperor 


upon certain 
conditions. 


ſoon. as the papal chair was filled by a man of an ingenu- 


« choſen by thoſe to whom the right of election be- 


66 conſult with the biſhops upon that uccaſion ; 


The Internal Hrsrory of the Cnuncn, 


ſo unbappy. in its effects. During the ſpace of five and 
fifty years, the church was governed by monks, who, to 
the obſcurity of their birth, the aſperity of thejr natural 
temper, and the unbounded rapacity of their ambition 
and avarice, joined t that inflexible obſtinacy which is one 
of the eſſential characteriſtics of the monaſtic order. 
Hence thoſe bitter feuds, thoſe furious efforts of ambition ; 
and vengeance, that diſhonoured. the church and afflicted 
the ſtate during the courſe of this controverſy. But a3 


ous turn, and of a liberal * the face of things 


Theſe hopes were not diſappointed; Fong after | 
245 conteſtation, peace Wa, at length, concluded be- 
tween the emperor and the pope's legates, at a general diet 
held at Worms A. D. 1122. The conditions were as follow: | 
That for the future the biſhops. and abbots ſhall be 


cc longs ro; but that this election ſhall be made in pre- 
60 ſence of the emperor, or of an ambaſſador appointed by I 
ce him for that purpoſe [Y]: f 

6 That, in caſe a diſpute wiſe! among the electors, the 
6 deciſion of it ſhall be left to the emperor, who i is to | 


That the biſhop or abbot. eleQ ſhall take an oath of | 
ce allegiance to the emperor, receive from his hand the re- 
4 galia, and do homage for them: 1 
« That the emperor ſhall no more conſort the re- 
« galia by the ceremony of the ring and croſs ter, which are 
< the enſigns of a ghoſtly dignity, but by that of the ſcepter, 
< which is more proper to inveſt the perſon elected in 
« the poſſeſſon of rights and 8 merely tempor· 
2 tl 3 
Ig] The expreſſion is s ambiguous, but it lgnifies that the 


election of biſhops and abbots was to be made by monks and canons 
as in former times. 


L From this period the people j in Germany were excluded from 
the right of voting in the election of biſhops. See PETR. DE MaRC4, 
De concordia ſacerdotit et imperii, lib. vi. cap. it. $ 9+ P. 783. edit, 
Bobmeri. N 

[7] = MuzaToR Antiq. Ital. medii evi, tom, vi. ps 16 

; | Fes PR,” 4 : : ' , 4 4s Re his 
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This convention was ſolemnly confirmed the year fol- © E N T. 
lowing in the general council of 13 and remains ſtill XII. 
in force in qur times; though the true ſenſe of ſome of its A 7 He 
articles has qccafioned diſputes between the emperors and 


VII. CALLIXTUs did not long enjoy the fruits of this u popes 
peace, to which he had ſo much contributed by his pru- raiſed at the 
lence and moderation. He departed this life in the year OO 
1124, and was ſucceeded by LAMBERT, biſhop of Oftra, — 
who aſſumed the title of HoNORIUs II, and under whoſe 
pontificate nothing worthy of mention was tranſacted, 

His death, which happened A. D. 1130, gave riſe to a 
conſiderable ſchiſm in the church of Rome, or rather in the 
college of cardinals, of whom one party elected to the 
papal chair, GREGORY, a cardinal deacon. of St. Angels, 
who was diſtinguiſhed by the name of IxNOcENT II, while 
the other choſe for ſucceſſor to Honortus, PETER, the 
ſon of LEo, a Roman prince, under the title of ANACLE- 
tus II. The party of IN NockNT was far from being 
numerous in Rome, or throughout Italy in general, for 
which reaſon he judged it expedient to retire into France, 
where he had many adherents, and where he ſojourned 
during the ſpaçe of two years. His credit was very great 
out of Italy; for, beſides the emperor LorRARIUs, the 
kings of England, France, and Spain, with other princes, 
eſpouſed warmly the cauſe of Ix Noc ENT, and that prin- 
cipally by the influence of St. BERNARD, who was his 
intimate friend, and whoſe counſels had the force and au- 
thority of laws in almoſt all the countries of Europe. The 
patrons of ANACLETU9 were fewer in number, and were 
confined to the kings of Sicily and Scotland; his death, 
however, which happened A. D. 1138, terminated the 
conteſt, and left INNOCENT in the entire and undiſputed 
poſſeſſion of the apoſtolic chair. The ſurviving pontif 
pretided, in the year 1139, at the ſecond council of La- 


SCHIETERUS, De Libertate Eccl. Germanite, lib. iv. cap. iv. p. 545. 
>CaE5AR RASPONUS, De Baſilica Lateranemſi, lib. iv. p. 295. 
Le] It was diſputed among other things, whether the conſecration 
of the biſhop elect was to precede or follow the collation of the re- 
gala? See Jo. WILH. HOFPMAN. ad cuncordatum Henrici V et. 
callifii II, Vitemberg. 1739, in 4t | 


teran, 
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Succefion was filled by Guy, cardinal of St. Mark, who ruled the 


- _ po church about five months, under the title of CELEsTINE II. 
Jeath of In. If his reign was ſhort, it was however peaceable, and not 
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the end of 


dis century. eleven months after his elevation to the papacy, was killed 
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ghoſtly reign of his predeceſſor. He was often obliged to 


leave Rome, and to ſave himſelf by flight from the fury | 
of the people [m]; and the ſame reaſon engaged him to 
retire into France, where he ſojourned for a conſiderable | 
time. At length exhauſted by the oppoſition he met with | 
in ſupporting what he looked upon as the prerogatives of | 


the papacy, he departed this life in the year 1153. The 


pontificate of his ſucceſſor ConR ap, biſhop of Sabino, who, 
atter his elevation to the ſee of Rome, aſſumed the title of | 
ANnAsTAsIus IV, was leſs diſturbed by civil commotions, | 
but it was alſo of a very ſhort duration; for Ax AST ASvͤs 


died about a year and four months after his election. 


The conteſt IX. The warm conteſt between the emperors and the | 
popes, which was conſidered as at an end ever ſince the 


between the 
emperors 
and popes is 


renewed un- [I] Beſides the ordinary writers of the papal hiſtory, for JEAN- DE f 
der Frederic .LANNES, Hiſtoire du Pontificat du Pape Innocent II. Parſe 26 


Barbaroſſa in $8vo. 


and Adrian ' = [m] There was a prey formed in Rome at this time, whoſe 
oman ſenate to its former privileges and | 


IV. deſign was to reſtore the 


to its ancient ſplendor and glory; and, for this purpoſe, to reduce 
the papal revenues and prerogatives to a narrower compaſs, even to 
the tithes and oblations that were offered to the primitive biſnops, and 
to the ſpiritual government of the church, attended with an utter ex- 
cluſion from all civil juriſdiction over the city of Rome. It was this | 
party that produced the feuds and ſeditions to which Dr. Mos HEI 
has an eye in this eighth ſection. ; 


Far H. VIII. After the death of InnocewT, the Roman ſee | 


nocent to like that of his ſuceeſſor Lucius II, whoſe pontificate wss | 
diſturbed by various tumults and ſeditions, and who, about | 


in a riot which he was endeavouring to ſuppreſs by his 
preſence and authority. He was ſucceeded by Berna, | 
a Ciſtertian monk, and an eminent diſciple of the famous 
St. BERNARD, | abbot of Clairval. This worthy ecrleſi- 
aſtie, who is diſtinguiſhed among the popes by the title of 
_ Evcenivs III, was raiſed to that high dignity in the year | 
1145, and, during the ſpace of nine years, was involved 
in the ſame perils and perplexities that had embittered the | 


time 
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ume of CALLIxTvs II, was unhappily renewed under the c ENT. 
pontificate of ADRIAN IV, who was a native of England. XII. 
and whoſe original name was NicoLas BREAK SPEAR. 1 U. 
FREDERIC I, ſurnamed Barbaroſſa, was no ſooner ſeated: 
on the imperial throne, than he publicly declared his re- 
ſolution to maintain the dignity and-privileges of the Ro- 
man empire in general, and more particularly to render 
t reſpectable in /taly ; nor. was he at all ſtudious to con- 
ceal the deſign he had formed of reducing the overgrown 
power and opulence of the pontifs and clergy within nar- 
rower limits, ADRIAN perceived the danger that threatned 
the majeſty of the church, and the authority of the clergy, 
and prepared himſelf for defending both with vigour and 
conſtancy, The firſt occaſion of trying their ſtrength 
vas offered at the coronation. of the emperor at Rome, 
in the year 1155, when the pontif inſiſted upon FRE“ 
DERIC'S performing the office of equerry, and holding the 
lirrup to his Holineſs. This bumbling propoſal was at 

irſt rejected with diſdain by the emperor, and was fol- 

bowed by other conteſts of a more momentous nature re- 

ating to the political intereſts of the empire. Theſe 7 
lifferences were no ſooner reconciled than new diſputes 

equally important aroſe in the year 1158, when the em- 

peror, in order to put a ſtop to the enormous opulence of 

the pontifs, biſhops, and monks, which increaſed from 

day to day, enacted a law to prevent the transferring of 

fefs without the knowledge and conſent of the ſuperior 

or lord in whoſe name they were held [u], and turned the 

whole force of his arms to reduce the little republics. of 

lay under his dominion. An open rupture between the 

emperor and the pontif was expected as the inevitable con- 

kquence of ſuch vigorous meaſures, when the death of 
ADRIAN, which happened on the firſt of September, A. D. 

1159, ſuſpended the ſtorm [Lo]. 


K 


2 


20 wet of 


[1] This prohibition of transferring the poſſeſſion of ffs, from 
dne to another, without the conſent of the ſupreme lord, or ſovereign, 
inder whom they were held, together with other laws of a like na- 
re, was the firſt effectual barrier that was oppoſed to the enormous 
nd growing opulence and authority of the clergy. See MURATORI 
intig. Ital. medii evi, tom. vi. p. 239. | ? 

[0] See the accurate and circumſtantial aceount of this whole affair 
lat is given by the illuſtrious and learned Count Bux Au, in his 
Hfory of Frederic I, wrote in German, p. 45. 49. 73. 99+ 5 1 
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CENT. X. In the election of a new pontif, the cardinals were | 
XII. divided into two factions. The moſt numerous and ! 
powerful of the two raiſed to the pontificate Rol Aud, 


RAR T II. 


A diſpute biſhop of Sienna, who aſſumed the name of ALEX AU- 
ariſes in the eg 


a new pon- 
tif. 


ingly left Rome, and fled thither for ſafety and protection. 


his competitor. 


II, while the oppoſite party elected to that high | 
erp hd _— OcTAvIAN, cardinal of St. Cecilia, known by the 

title of VIcToR IV. The latter was patroniſed by the 
emperor, to whom ALEXANDER was extremely diſagree- 
able on ſeveral accounts. The council of Pavia, which 
was aſſembled by the emperor in the year 1160, adopted | 
his ſentiments, and pronounced in favour of VICTOR, who 
became thereby triumphant in Germany and Italy; fo that 
Frante alone was left open to ALEXANDER, who accord- | 


Amidſt the tumults and commotions which this ſchiſm | 
occaſioned, VicTor died at Lucca in the year x 164, but} 
his place was immediately filled by the emperor, at whoſe | 
deſire Guy, cardinal of St. Cal:xtus, was elected pontif un- 
der the title of PAascar III, and acknowledged in that | 
character by the German princes aſſembled in the year 
1167, at the diet of P/urtzbourg, In the mean time 
ALEXANDER recovered' his ſpirits, and returning into 1 
maintained his cauſe with uncommon reſolution and vi- 
Sour, and not without ſome promifing hopes of ſucces, | 
He held at Rome, in the year 1167, the council of Lateran, | 
in which he ſolemnly depoſed the emperor (whom he had, 
upon ſeveral occaſions before this period, loaded publicly} 
with anathemas and execrations) diſſolved the oath off 
| allegiance which his ſubjects had taken to him as their 
lawful ſovereign, and encouraged and exhorted them to 
rebel againſt his authority, and to ſhake off his yoke. But, 
ſoon after this audacious proceeding, the emperor made 
himſelf - maſter of Rome, upon which the inſolent pontiff 
| fled to Benevento, and left the apoſtolic chair to PAsc AL, 


I. The affairs of ALEXANDER ſeemed: to take ſoon} 
after a more proſperous turn, when the greateſt part of the 
imperial army being conſumed by a peftilential diſorder, 
the emperor was forced to abandon. /taly, and when. the} 
death of PAsCAL, which happened in the year 1168, de- 
livered him from ſuch a powerful and formidable rival. 
But this fair proſpect ſoon vaniſhed. For the 1 5 | 
a ? 
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under the title of CaLLIxTus III, whom FRED ERIC, not- 
withſtanding his abſence in Germany, and the various wars 


3097 

action elected to the pontificate Joan, abbot of trum, c ENT, 
XII. 

Parr AH. 


utmoſt of his power. When peace was, in a good mea- 
ure, reſtored in the empire, FREDERIC marched into /taly, 
A. D. 1174, with a deſign to chaſtiſe the perfidy of the 
fates and cities that had revolted during his abſence, and 
kized the firſt favourable opportunity of throwing off his 
yoke. Had this expedition been crowned. with the ex- 


deen obliged to deſiſt from his pretenſions, and to yield 
the papal chair to CALLIxTUs. But the event came far 
ſhort of the hopes which this grand expedition had excit- 
ed, and the emperor, after having, during the ſpace of 


4 three years, been alternately defeated and victorious, was, 
. WT it length, fo fatigued with the hardſhips. he had ſuffered, 
end fo dejected at a view of the difficulties he had yet to 
1 overcome, that, in the year 1177, he concluded a treaty 
* of peace at Venice with ALEXANDER III, and a truce with 
ede reſt of his enemies [p]. Certain writers affirm, that, 
„won this occaſion, the haughty pontif trod upon the neck 
ri WT of the ſuppliant emperor, while he kiſſed his foot, repeating 
c the ſame time thoſe words of the royal Pſalmiſt: Thou 


ſhalt tread upon the hon and adder : the young lion and the 


part, hawever, of modern authors have called this event in 
i queſtion, and conſider it as utterly deſtitute of authority 
and unworthy of credit [r]. 


] All the circumſtances of theſe conventions are accurately re- 
ut, = ated by the abovementioned Count Bux Au, in his Hiftory of Frederic 
ade |, p. 11 5—242.—See alſo FokRTUNATI OTuI HMoria della Venuta à 
ntif ll /enetia occultamente nel A. 1177, di Papa Aleſſaudro III. Venet. 1629, 


Urigines Guelphicæ, tom. ii. p. 379. — Acta Sanctorum, tom. i. April. 
b. 46. in Vita Hugonis, abbatis Bone vallis, & tom. ii. April. in Vita 


oon Callini Mediolanenſis, p. 596. two famous eccleſtaſtics, who were em- 
the 325 as ambaſſadors and arbiters in the treaty of peace here men- 
der, e. Ares 


7] Pſalm xci. 13. | | | 
L] See Bunav's Life of Frederic I, p. 242.—HEUMANX1 Pæ- 
ales, tom. ili. lib. i. P- 14 5.—Biblotheque Italique, tom. vi. p. 5. as 
allo the authors mentioned by CAS PAR. SAGITTARIUS, in his In- 
Tau, in Hiſtor. Eccleſ. tom. i. p. 630. tom. ii. p. boo 


XII. ALEXANDER 


— 


and diſputes in which he was involved, ſupported to the 


jected ſucceſs, ALEXANDER would, .undoubtedly, have 


id f dragon fhalt thou trample under fot [y]. The greateſt 


in 4t0,—MURATORI Antig. Italicæ medii evi, tom. iv. p. 249.— 
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A miſunder- 
ſtanding 
ariſes be- 
tween Alex - 
ander III, 
and Her 
II, kilns of 
England, 


cer to inſpect t 


The Internal His TORY of the CHURCH. 
XII. ALxXAN DER III, who was rendered ſo famous 


by his long and ſucceſsful conteſt with FRE DERIC I, wa 
alſo engaged in a warm diſpute with Henry II, king of 
England, which was occafioned by the arrogance of THO. 


MAS BECKET, archbiſhop of Canterbury. In the coun- 


eil of Clarendon, which was held in the year 1164, ſeves } 


ral laws were enacted, by which the king's power and ju- 


riſdiction over the clergy were accurately explained, and | 
the rights and privileges of the 'biſhops and prieſts redu- 
ced within narrower bounds [s]. BECKET refuſed obe | 


s] See MaTTH. PArts, Hiftor. Major. P» 82, z. 101. 114; f 


—Dav. WILKINS, Concilia Magnæ Britanniæ, tom. i. p. 434. 


I HENRY II, had formed the wiſe project of bringing the clergy | 
under the juriſdiction of the civil courts, on account of the ſcanda- 
lous abuſe they had made of their immunities, and the crimes | 
which the eccleſiaſtical tribunals let paſs with impunity, The Con- 
flitutions of CGarendon, which conſiſted of xv1 articles, were drawh | 
up for this purpoſe : And as they are proper to give the reader a juſt | 
idea of the prerogatives and privileges that were claimed equally by | 
the king and the clergy, and that occaſioned, of conſequence, ſuch | 
warm debates between ſtate and church, it will not be altogether } 


uſeleſs to tranſcribe them here at length. 


I. When any difference relating to the 72 of patronage ariſes f 
ity, the controverſy is 


between the laity, or between the clergy and 
to be tried and ended in the King's Court, 


IT. Thoſe churches which are fees of the crown cannot be grant- | 


ed away in perpetuity without the king's conſent, | 


III. When the clergy. are charged with any miſdemeanor, and 
ſummoned by the juſtitiary, they ſhall be obliged to make their ap- | 

arance in his court, and plead to ſuch parts of the inditmentas | 

all be put to them; and likewiſe to anſwer ſuch articles in the 
Eccleſiaſtical Court as they ſhall be proſecuted for by that juriſdic- 


tion: Always provoke, that the king's juſtitiary ſhall ſend an offi- 


of his character, and to be protected Wy the church no longer. 


IV. No archbiſhops, biſhops, or parſons, are allowed to depart the | 


kingdom, without a licence from the crown ; and, provided they 


| have leave to travel, they ſhall give ſecurity, not to act or ſolicit ; 


any thing during their paſſage, ſtay, or return, to the prejudice of 
the king, or kingdom. | 


v. When any of the laity are proſecuted in the Eccleſiaſtical 


Courts, the charge ought to be proved before the biſhop by legal 
and reputable witneſſes : and the courſe of the proceſs 1s to be fo 


managed, that the archdeacon * not loſe any part of his right, 
cez and, if any offenders appear | 
from proſecution upon the ſcore either of favour or qua 


or the Fo accruing to his o 
{kreene 


ty, the ſheriff, at the biſhop's inſtance, ſhall order twelve ſu cient 


men of the neighbourhood to make oath before the biſhop, that | 


they will diſcover the truth according to the beſt of their knowledge 


dience | 


e proceedings of the Court Chriſtian. And in caſe 
any clerk is convicted, or pleads guilty, he is to forfeit the privilege | 


CuAp. II. Doctors, Church - Government, &c. 


to the divine rights of the church in general, and to the 


or give ſecurity to continue upon the place where they live: but 
only to abide by the judgment of the church in order to their abſo- 
lution. 

VII. No perſon that holds in chief of the king, or any of his ba- 
rons, ſhall be excommunicated, or any of their eſtates put under 
an interdict, before application made to the king, provided he js in 
the kingdom; and, in caſe his highneſs be out of England, then the 
juſtitiary muſt be acquainted with the diſpute, in order to make ſa- 


Court, muſt be tried there; and that whic 
Chriſtian, muſt be remitted to that juriſdiction. 9 1 
VIII. In caſe of appeals in eceleſiaſtical cauſes, the firſt _ is to 
be made from the archdeacon to the biſhop: and from the biſhop to 
the archbiſhop : and, if the archbiſhop fails to do juſtice, a farther 
recourſe may be had to the king, by whoſe order the controverſy is 
to be finally decided in the Archbiſhop's Court. Neither ſhall it be 
lawful for either of the parties to move for any farther remedy with- 
out leave from the crown. 8 - 
IX. If a difference happens to ariſe between any clergyman and 
layman concerning any tenement; and that the clerk pretends it 
held by frank-almoine ®, and the layman pleads it a lay ee; in this 
caſe, the tenure ſhall be tried by the enquiry and verdict of twelve 
ſufficient men of the neighbourhood, ſummoned according to the 


belongs to the Court 


ſhall be found frank almoine, the diſpute concerning it ſhall be tried 
in the Eccleſiaſtical Court. But, if it is brought in a /ay-fee, the 


and defendant hold the tenement in queſtion of the ſame biſhop; in 


baron, with this farther proviſo, that he who is ſeized of the thing 
in controverſy, ſhall not be diſſeized, hanging the ſuit (i. e. during 
the ſuit, pendente lite) upon the ſcore of the verdit abovemen- 
tioned. | 5 
X. He who holds of the king in any city, caſtle, or borough, 
or reſides upon any of the demeſne- lands of the crown, in caſe he 
is cited by the archdeacon or biſhop to anſwer any miſbehaviour be- 
longing to their cognizance ; if he refuſes to obey their ſummons, 
and ſtand to the ſentence of the court, it ſhall be lawful for the or- 
dinary to put him under an interdi&, but not to excommunicate 
lim, till the king's principal officer of the town ſhall be preacquaint- 


e © ” 
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church. And, if ſuch officer or magiſtrate ſhall fail in his duty, he 
lis diſcipline on the refractory perſon as he thinks fit. 


bold of the king in chief, and the tenure of a barony, are for that 
* 3. e. A tenure by divine ſervice, as Britton explains it. 
ere prerogatives 
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VI. Excommunicated perſons ſhall'not be obliged to make oath, 
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isfaction: and thus what belongs to the a g ee of the King's 


cuſtom of the realm. And, if the tenement or thing in controverſy 


ſuit ſhall be followed in the King's Courts, unleſs both the plaintif 


which caſe, the cauſe ſhall be tried in the court of ſuch biſhop or. 


ed with the caſe, in order to enjoin him to make ſatisfaction to the 
ſhall be fined by the king's judges. And then the biſhop may exert 
XI. All archbiſhops, biſhops, and eccleſiaſtical perſons, who 
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prerogatives of the Roman pontifs in particular. Upon] 
this there aroſe a violent debate between the reſolute 4 


reafon obliged to appear before the king's juſtices and miniſters, to 
anſwer the duties of their tenure, and to obſerve all the uſages and 
cuſtoms of the realm; and, like other barons, are bound to be pre- 
ſent at trials in the King's Court, till ſentence is to be pronounced 


> 7 | 


for the loſing of life or limbs. 


XII. When any arclibiſhoprick, diſhoptick ; abby, or priory of 
royal foundation, becomes vacant, the king is to make Nia 15 om 
which time, all the profits and iſſues are to be paid into the ExcheM 
quer, as if they were tlie demeſne-lands of the crown. And when 


it is determined the vacancy ſhall be filled up, the king is to ſun 


mon the moſt confiderable perſons of the chapter to Court, and the 


election is to be made in the chapel royal, with the conſent of ou 


ſovereign lord the king, and by the advice of fuch perſons of th 
government, as his highineſs ſhall think fit to make ufe of. A 
which time, the perſon elected, before his conſecration, ſhall be ob 
liged to do homage and fealty to the king, as his liege lord; which 
homage ſhall be performed in the uſual form, with a clauſe for th 
ſaving the privilege of his order. | MEE 
XIII. It any of the temporal barons, or great men, ſhall en 


croach upon the rights or property of any archbiſhop, biſhop, o | 


archdeacon, and refuſe to make ſatisfaction for wrong done by them 
ſelves, or their tenants, the king ſhall do juſtice to the party aggriev 
ed. And, if any perſon ſhall diſſeize the king of any part of hi 
lands, or treſpaſs upon his prerogative, the archbiſhops, 'biſhopsi 
and archdeacons fhall call him to an account, and oblige him 1 
make the crown reſtitution. i. e. They awere to excommunicate ſuc 


4 


diſſerzers and injurious perſons in caſe they proved refraftory and iu 
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XIV. The goods and chattels of thoſe who lie under forfeitareſ 
of felony or treaſon are not to be detained in any church or church 
yard, to ſecure them againſt ſeizure and juſtice ; becauſe ſuch good 3 


are che king's property, whether they are lodged within the precina 


of a church or without it. (Eat | N | 
XV. All actions and pleas of debts, though never ſo ſolemn 18 
the circumſtances of the contract, ſhall be tried in the King 
Courts e e ä TS 0-24.75 
XVI. The ſons of copy-holders are not to be ordained with 
out the conſent of the lord of the manor where they were born. 
Such were the articles of the conſtitutions of Clarendon, again 
the greateſt part of which the pope proteſted. They were ſigned bY 
the Engliſh clergy and alſo by Bieter, The latter, however, ref 
pented of what he had done, and, retiring from court, ſuſpendeſ 
Pimſelf from his office in the church for about forty days, till her 5 
ceived abſolution from ALEXANDER III, who was then at Seng 


- 


His averſion to theſe articles manifeſted itſelf by an open rebellic . 


agäinſt his ſovereign, in which he diſcovered his true character, Þ 
a moſt daring, turbulent, vindictive, and ari ogant prieſt, whoſe miß 
niſtry was folely employed in extending the deſpotic dominion Oo 
Rome, and whole fixed purpoſe was to aggrandize the church LE | 

| . monarch; 


1 


monarch and the rebellious prelate, which obliged the lat- c E N T. 
ter to retire into France, where ALEXANDER III was at II. 
that time in a kind of exile, This pontif and the king © ** 7 
of France interpoſed their good offices in order to compoſe = 

theſe differences, in which they ſucceeded fo far, after 

nuch trouble and difficulty, as to encourage BECKET to 

return into England, where he was re- inſtated in his for- 

ſited dignity, But the generous and indulgent proceed- 

ings of his ſovereign towards him were not ſufficient to 

conquer his arrogant and rebellious obſtinacy in main- 

aining, what he called, the privileges of the church, not 

could he be induced by any means to comply with the 

riews and -meaſures of Henry, The conſequences of 

this inflexible reſiſtance were fatal to the haughty prelate, 

for he Was, ſoon after his return into England, aſſaſſi- 

tated before the altar, while he was at veſpers in his ca- 

hedral, by four perſons; who certainly did not commit 

tis act of violence without the king's knowledge and 
tonnivance [J. This event produced warm debates be- 


— 


teruins of the ſtate, See ColLIERN'S Sec Hiſtory, vol. i. 
tnth century! RAIN TOT RAS, in the reign of HEK T II. 
lt] This affertion is, in our opinion, by much too ſtrong. It 
en only be founded upon certain indiicreet and paſſionate expreſſions, 
which the intolerable inſolence and frenetic obſtinacy of BECK EN 
ew from HENRY in an unguarded moment, when, after having 
ceived new affronts, notwithſtanding the reconciliation he had 
feed with-ifo much trouble and condeſcenſion, he expreſſed himſelf 
o this purpoſe: Am I not unhappy that, among the numbers, aubo are 
atathed to my interefls, and employed in my ſerwice, there is none 
ed of ſpirit enough to reſent ths affronts which T am conſtantly 
weaving from a miſerable prieft ? Theſe words, indeed, were nòt 
konounced in vain. Four gentlemen of the court, whoſe names 
re Fitz-Urſe, Tracy, Britton, and Morwille, murdered BECKET in. 
is chapel, and.thus performed, in a licentious and criminal manner, 
nation which the laws might have commanded with juſtice. But it 
8 extremely remarkable, that, after the murder, the aſſaſſins were 
aid they had gone too far, and durſt not return to the king's court, 
Mich was then in Normandy ; but retired, at firſt, to Knareſborough in 
ire, which belonged to Morwille, from whence they repaired 
b Rome for abſolution, and being admitted to penance by 
ALEXANDER III, were ſent, by the orders of that pontif, to Feru- 


Io en, and paſſed the remainder of their lives upon the Black Mountain 
r, le ſevereſt acts of auſterity and mortification. All this does not 
mik as if the king had been deliberately concerned in this murder, 
n e bad expreſly conſented to it. On the contrary, various circum- 
upoſ ces concurr to prove that HENRY was entirely innocent of this 


murder. Mr. Huus mentions particularly one, which is worthy of 
Vol. II. 0 D d „ 


CAP. II. Doctors, Church-Government, &e. „ 
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CEN T. tween the king of England and the Roman pontif, who | 


+ It 


—_ m—_ au * 
EF > a 4 


Alexander 
III contri- 
butes by 
prudent 
counſels to 
confirm the 
privileges of 
the church, 
and to ex- 
tend the 
papal autho- 


rity. 


pontifs, the right of election ſhould not only be veſted in 


of ALEXANDER that the election of the pope acquired 


4 them to attempt nothing againſt the perſon of the primate. ButY 


by uninterrupted efforts of dexterity and artifice, by wiſe | 


Dr. Mos HEIM refers to for an account of this matter, are as follow: 


The Internal HISTORY of the CHuRcy, 


gained his point ſo far as to make the ſuppliant monarch $ 
undergo a ſevere courſe of penance, in order to expiate a | 
crime of which he was confidered as the principal pro- 
moter, while the murthered prelate was ſolemnly enrolled F 
in the higheſt rank of ſaints and martyrs, in the 
year 1173 Lu]. OR 
XIII. It was not only by force of arms, but alſo 


Ot. weed „ ma Mt anon. ot. 


—— 


<q D Od 


councils and prudent laws, that ALEXANDER III main- 
tained the pretended rights of the church, and extended 
the authority of the Roman pontifs. For in the third 
council of the Lateran, held at Rome A. D. 1179, the 
following decrees, among many others upon different ſub- 
jects, were paſſed by his advice and authority: 1/, That 
in order to put an end to the confuſion and difſenſions, 
which ſo often accompanied the election of the Roman 


> 
1— retts. 


the cardinals alone, but alſo that the perſon, in whoſe fa- 
vour two thirds of the college of cardinals voted, ſhould 
be. conſidered as the lawful and duly elected pontif. 
This law is. till in force; it was therefore from the time 


that form which it {till retains, and by which not only 
the people, but alſo the Roman clergy, are excluded en- 


notice. The king, ſuſpecting the deſign of the four gentlemen 
above-mentioned, by ſome menacing expreſſions they had dropt, 
« diſpatched (ſays Mr. Hume) a meſſenger after them, charging 


ce theſe orders came too late.” See his Hiſtory of England, vol. i. 
P- 294. RAPIX THOYRAS, Hiflory of England; COLLIER's Eccle-f 
fiaſtical Hiſtory of England, vol. i. p. 370. The authors, which 


GUILIEL. STEPHANIDA Hiſtoria Thome Cantuarienſis in SPARKS 
Scriptores rerum Anglicarum, publiſhed in folio at Landon in the year 
1723.— CHRIST. LUP1 Epiſtolæ et vita Thome Cantuar.— Epiſtola 
Alexandri III, Ludowici VII, Henrici II, in hac cauſa ex MSS Vati- 
cano, Bruxellis 1682, 2 vol. 4to.—NATALIS ALEXANDER, Selact. 
Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Capitib. Sec. xii. Dif. x. p. 833,—THOME STAPLEY 
TONI Tres Thome, ſeu res geſtæ Thame Apoſtoli, S. Thame Cantua- 
rienſis, et Thome Mori. Colon. 1612, in 8 vo. W e e 
_ [#] BouLay, Hiftor. Academ. 2 tom. ii. p. 328. et De Di 
Fefto ejus, p. 397. Bou. COLONIA, Hiſtore Literaire de la Ville dy 
Lyon, tom. ii. p. 249. 45 15 
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tirely from all ſhare in the honour of conferring that im- CENT. 


portant dignity, 2dly, A ſpiritual war was declared p. 
againſt Heretics, whoſe numbers increaſing conſiderably 


X11. 
R T II. 


— 


about this time, created much diſturbance in the church 
in general, and infeſted, in a more particular manner, 
ſeveral provinces in France, which groaned under the 
fatal diſſenſions that accompanied the propagation of their 
errors [w]. Z3aly, The right of recommending and no- 
minating to the ſaintly order was alſo taken away from 
councils and biſhops, and canoniſation was ranked among 
the greater and more important cauſes, the cognizance of 
which belonged to the pontif alone [x]. To all this we 
muſt not forget to add, that the power of erecting new 
kingdoms, which had been claimed by the pontifs from 
the time of GREGORY VII, was not only aſſumed, but 
ſs exerciſed, by ALEXANDER in a remarkable inſtance 
for in the year 1179, he conferred the title of king, with 
the enſigns of royalty, upon ALPHoNs0 I, duke of Portu- 
zal, who, under the pontificate of Lucius II, had render-- 
ed his province tributary to the Roman ſee y)]. 


— 


XIV. Upon the death of ALEXANDER, UBALD, bi- His ſucceſf- 


ſhop of OHia, otherwiſe known by the name of Luct- fors. 
vs III, was raiſed to the pontificate, A. D. 1181, by the 
ſuffrages of the cardinals alone, in conſequence of the 
law mentioned in the preceding ſection. The adminiſ- 
tration of this new pontif was embittered by violent tu- 
mults and ſeditions; for he was twice driven out of the 


[w] See NATALITISs ALEXANDER, Seleck. Hiflor. Eccleſ. Capit. 
dec. xii. DI. ix. p. $19. where he treats particularly concerning this 
counci],—See alſo tom. vi. part II. Conciliorum HARDUINI, p. 1671. 
Dr. MosHEIM, as alſo SPANHEIM and FLEURY, call 
this the 3d council of Lateran, whereas other hiſtorians mention eight * 
preceding councils held in the Lateran, wiz. Thoſe of the years 
649, 864, 1104, 1112, 1116, 1123, 1139, 1167. Our author has alſo 
&tributed to this council of 1179, decrees that probably belong to a 
ater period. | | 

[x] See what has been obſerved already, under the xth century, 
toncerning the election of the popes, and the canonization of ſaints. 

[y] Baronivus, Annal. ad A. 1179. IN NOCENTII IN Epiftdle, 

5, ep. xlix. p. 54. tom. 1, ed. Balugian. | 

[y] ALPHONSO had been declared, by his victorious army, 
king of Portugal, in the year 1136, in the midſt of the glorious 
txploits he had performed in the war againſt the Moors; fo that 
ALEXAN DER III did no more than confirm this title by an arrogant 
Wl, in which he treats that excellent prince as his vaſſal. 
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CEN T. city by the Romans, who could not bear a pope that was 


XII. 
PAR I II. 


without having tranſacted any thing worthy of mention 


Zeal for draining Europe of its treaſures and inhabitants 


Leon, on account of an inceſtuous marriage into which 


. P Abbe VELLY, tom. iii. p. 367, 368, 369. 


” 


The Internal HisToRy of the ChHuncn. 


elected, in oppoſition to the antient cuſtom, without the | 
knowledge and conſent of the clergy and the people. In 
the. midft of theſe troubles he died at Verona in the year | 
1185, and was ſucceeded by HUBERT CRIVELLI, biſhop 
of Milan, who aſſumed the title of URBAN III, and 


during his ſhort pontificate, died of grief in the year 1187 
upon hearing that SALADIN had made himſelf maſter of 
Feruſalem, The pontificate of his ſucceſſor ALBERT [z], | 
whofe papal denomination was GREGory VIII, exhibit- | 
ed ſtill a more ftriking inſtance of the fragility of hu- 
man grandeur; for this pontif yielded to fate about two 
months after his elevation. He was ſucceeded by Paul, 
biſhop of Prenęſte, who filled the papal chair above three 
years under the title of CLEMENT JII, and departed this | 
life A. D. 1191, without having diſtinguiſhed his ghoſt. 
ly reign by any memorable achievement, if we except his 


by the publication of new cruſades. CELESTINE III Ia) 
makes a more ſhining figure in hiſtory than the pontifs we } 
have been now mentioning ; for he thundered his excom- 

munications againſt the emperor HENRY VI, and LEO 
POLD, duke of Au/ria, on account of their having ſeized | 
and impriſoned RicHARD I, king of England, as he was | 
returning from the Holy Land; he alſo ſubjected to the 
ſame malediction ALPHoNso X, king of Galliciea and 


that prince had entered, and commanded PHILIf Au- 


GUSTUS, king of France, to re-admit to the conjugal ſtate ! 
and honours INGELBURG his queen, whom he had divor- Wl ® 
ced for reaſons unknown; though this order, indeed, = t 
produced but little effect [5]. But the moſt illuſtrious WM © 
and reſolute pontif, that filled the papal chair during this 0 
| $ 
Lx] This prelate, before his elevation to the papacy, was biſhop of 
Benevento, and chancellor of the Roman church. 
[a] Whoſe name was HYACINTH, a native of Rome, and 3 + 


cardinal deacon. | | | 
Il] It was in conſequence of the vigorous and terrible WF | 


proceedings of INNOCENT III, that the reunion between PHILIP |: 


and INGELBURG was accompliſhed. See L' Hiſtoire de France, pu f. 


6 centur), Ml 


cnar. II. Doctors, Church. Government, &c. 


century, and whoſe exploits made the greateſt noiſe in CEN T 


bo 1 
Europe, was LorRARIUs, count of Segni, cardinal dea- p 3 n. [it 


con, otherwiſe known by the name of Innocent III. 

The arduous undertakings and bold achievements of 

this eminent pontif, who was placed at the head of the 

church in the year 1198, beleng to the hiſtory of the 

following century. : 
XV. If, from the ſeries of pontifs that ruled the church A view of 

in this century, we deſcend to the other eccleſiaſtical or- _—— 

ders, ſuch as the biſhops, prieſts, and deacons, the moſt orders, and 

liſagree able objects will be exhibited to our view. The weir vices. 

unanimous voice of the hiſtorians of this age, as well as 

the laws and decrees of ſynods and councils declare, loud- 

ly the groſs ignorance, the odious frauds, and the flagi- 

tious crimes, that reigned among the different ranks and 

orders of the clergy now mentioned. It 1s not therefore 

at all ſurprizing, that the monks, whoſe rules of diſci- 

pline obliged them to a regular method of living, and 

placed them out of the way of many temptations to li- 

centiouſneſs, and occaſions of ſinning to which the epiſ- N 

copal and facerdotal orders were expoſed, were held in 

higher eſteem than they were, The reign of corruption 

became, however, ſo general, that it reached at laſt even 

the convents; and the monks, who were gaining with the 

moſt ardent efforts the ſummit of eccleſiaſtical power and 

authority, and who beheld both the ſecular clerks and 

the regular canons with averſion and contempt [c], began 

in many places, to degenerate from that ſanctity of man- 

ners, and that exact obedience to their rules of diſcipline, 

by which they had been formerly diſtinguiſhed, and 

to exhibit to the people ſcandalous examples of immorali- 

ty and vice [d]. The Benedictines of Clugni, who un- 

doubtedly ſurpaſſed, in regularity of conduct and purity 

of manners, all the monaſtic orders who lived under their 


. Ei near 


In See RUPERTI Epiſtola in MaRTENE Theſaur. Anecd. tom. i. 
p. 288. This writer prefers the monks before the apoſtles, 

[4] See BERNARD. Confideration. ad Eugenium, lib. iii. cap. iv. 
—dee alſo the Speculum Stultorum, or Brunellus, a Poem, compoſed 
by NiGEL WIKREKER, an Engliſh bard of no mean reputation, who 
lived about the middle of the X11th century. In this Poem, of which 
ſereral editions have been publiſhed, the different orders of monks 
ae ſeverely cenſured z the Carthuſians alone have eſcaped the keen 
ad yirulent Satire of this witty writer, 
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XII. 
PAR 1 II. 


The proſ- 

perous ſtate 

of the Ciſ- 
tertian 


Order. 


their convent, ſurpaſſed them far in the external regulari- 


The Internal H Is TORY of the CHURCH. 


rule, maintained their integrity for a long time, amidſt 
the general decay of piety and virtue. They were how- 
ever at length carried away with the torrent; ſeduced by 
the example of their abbot PoxnT1vs, and corrupted by 
the treaſures that were poured daily into their convent b 
the liberality of the opulent and pious, they fell from their 
primitive auſterity, and, following the diſſolute examples 
of the other Benedictines, they gave themſelves up to plea- 
ſure, and dwelt careleſsly [e]. Several of the ſucceeding 
abbots endeavoured to remedy this diſorder, and to re- 
cover the declining reputation of their convent; but 
their efforts were much leſs ſucceſsful than they expected, 
nor could the menks of Clugni ever be brought back to 
their primitive ſanctity and virtue []. - 
XVI. The Ci/tertian Order, which was much inferior 
to the-monks of Clugni, both with reſpect to the antiqui- | 
ty of their inſtitution, and the poſſeſſions and revenues of 
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ty of their lives and manners, and in a certain ſtriking 
air of innocence and ſanctity, which they till retained, . 
and which the others had almoſt entirely loſt. Hence . 
they acquired that high degree of reputation and au:no- 
rity, which the order of Clugni had formerly enjoyed, and 


increaſed daily in number, credit, and opulence. The Wl i 
famous St, BERNARD, abbot of Clairval, whoſe influence Wi : 
throughout all Europe was incredible, whoſe word was a law, . 
and whoſe counſels were regarded by kings anc princes as He 


ſo many ordetis to which the moſt reſpectful obedience | 
was due; this eminent eccleſiaſtic was the perſon who | 
contributed moſt to enrich and aggrandize the Ciſtertian WF t 
Order. Hence he is juſtly conſidered as the ſecond pa- . 
rent and founder of that Order; and hence the Ciſterti- 
ans, not only in France, but alſo in Germany and other Wl x 


cConntries, were diſtinguiſhed. by the title of Bernardi« d 


monks Ig]. A hundred and ſixty religious communities 


Mercienſes, tom. ii. and iii. 


Je] Is ALA xlvii. 8. 


LJ] See MART BNE, Ampliſima Collectio Monumentar. Velet. 
tom. IX. p. 1119. | 2 = 22 7 

I] See Jo. MasiLLoN, Annal. Ordin. Benedict. tom. vi. paſſim, 
mn vita Sti Bernardi, which he has prefixed to bis edition of the 


works of that ſaint.—See allo, ANGELL Max RIQUE T5; Aunalit 
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CHAP. II. 


illuſtrious abbot, and he left, at his death, ſeven hundred 
monks in the monaſtery of Clairval. The church 
abounded with biſhops and archbiſhops that had been 
formed and prepared for the miniſtry by his inſtructions, 
and he counted alſo, among the number of his diſciples, 
EUOENITIUs III, one of the beſt and wiſeſt of the Roman 
ontlss , 
b XVII. The growing proſperity of the Ciſtertian Order, 
excited the envy and jealouſy of the monks of Clugni, and, 
after ſeveral diſſenſions of leſs conſequence, produced at 
length an open rupture, a declared war between theſe two 
opulent and powerful monaſteries. 'They both followed 
the rule of St. BENEDICT, though they differed in their 
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eſpecially, had added to that rule. The monks of Clugn: 
accuſed the C:/tertians of affecting an extravagant auſterity 


habit, and in certain laws, which the Ciſtertians, more 


in their manners and diſcipline ; while the Ciſtertians, on 


II. 407 
derive their origin, or their rules of diſcipline, from this © E N * 
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by ; 
( 


Jealouſies 
ariſe be- 


tween 


the 


Ciſtterians 
and the 
monks of 


Clugni. 


che other hand, charged them, and that upon very good 
JF crounds, with having degenerated from their former 
: WH Ganftity, and regularity of conduct. St. BERNARD, who 
vas the oracle and protector of the Ciſtertians, wrote, in 
dhe year 1127, an Apology for his own conduct in relation 
de Wl to the diviſion that ſubſiſted between the two convents, 
de and inveighed with a juſt, though decent, ſeverity againſt 
„ dhe vices that corrupted the monks of Clugni [H]. This 
as charge was anſwered, though with uncommon modera- 
no i . This apology, as it is called, of St. BEx x ARD is well worth 
an | e attention of the curious reader, as it exhibits a true and liyely 


picture of monaſtic opulence and luxury, and ſhews how the religious 
orders in general lived in this century, The famous abbot, in this 
performance, accuſes the monks of Clugni of luxury and intemperance 
t their table, of ſuperfluity and magnificence in their dreſs, their 
bed-chambers, their furniture, equipage, and buildings. He points 


governors of provinces, than the 8 fathers of humble and holy 
communities, whoſe original profeffion it was, to be crucified and 
dead to the intereſts and pleaſures, the pomps and vanities of a 
preſent world. He declares, with a pious concern, that he knew 
freral abbots, each of whom had more than ſixty horſes in his ſtable, 
ad ſuch a prodigious variety of wines in his cellar, that it was 
ſcarcely poſſible to taſte the half of them at a ſingle entertainment. 
de FLEURY, Hiſt, Ecclaſaſtique, livr. Ixxvii. tom, xiv. p. 351. edit. 


bruxelles. | 


tion 


out the pride and vanity of the abbots, who looked much more like the 
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tion and candour, by PereR Mavxrrrus, abbot e of Clu gui; 
and hence it occaſioned ; a controverſy in form, which 1985 
1 day to day its baneful influence, and excited diſturb- 
- ances in ſeveral provinces of Europe [i]. It was, however, 


followed with a much more vehement and bitter conteſt 1 


concerning an exemption from the payment of tithes, 


ranted among other privileges and immunities to the 9 
Giftertians, A. D. 1132, by Innocent II. A conſider- 
able part of the lands Sick the Ciſtertians poſſeſſed, and 
to which the pontif granted this exemption, were ſubjet | 
to the monks of Clugni, who ſuffered conſequently by this 
act of liberality, and diſputed the matter, not only with 
the Ciſtertians, but with the pope himſelf, This keen 
diſpute was, in ſome meaſure, terminated in the year 1155, 
but in what manner, or ypon what conditions, is more | 


than is come to our knowledge [I]. 


XVIII. The regular canons, who were erected into a | 
thecannons. fixed and pexmanent order in the preceding century, em- 
plwkwsbyed their time in a much more uſeful and exemplary 3 
manner than the monaſtic drones, who paſſed their days in 
luxury and ſloth. They kept public ſchools for the in- 
ſtruction of youth, and exerciſed a variety of eccleſiaſtical 
functions, which rendered them extremely uſeful to the 
church {/]. Hence they roſe daily in credit and reputa- | 
tion, received many rich and noble donations from ſeveral | 
perſons whoſe opulence and piety rendered them able and 
willing to diſtinguiſh merit, and were alſo often put in | 
poſſeſſion of the revenues of the monks, whoſe diſſolute 
lives occaſioned, from time to time, the ſuppreſſion of their 


[i] See S. BERNARDI 1 in Oper. tom. i. p. 323333 7 
The Apology of PETER, abbot of Clugni, ſurnamed the Venerable, | 
which is publiſhed among his Epiſtles, lib. i, ep. 28. in the Bibliotbeca 
Cluniacenſis, tom. i. p. 657 .—69 5.—See alſo the Dialogys inter Cu- 
niacenſem et Ci Nercienſem, publiſhed by MARTENE, in his Theſaur. 
Auecdot. tom. v. p. 1573—1613.—Compare with all theſe MaBIL- } 
LON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p 80. & MAN RANG Aura. b 


Gifterc. tom. i. p. 28. 


[e] See ANGELL MANRIQUEZ, Annal. Ciftercienſes, tom. i | 
5 232.—MABILLON, Annal. Benedi&, tom. vi. P. 212. 479, & 
refat. ad Opera S. Bernardi.— Jo. DE Lax NES, Hiſtoire du Pontiſcut 


Innocent II, p. 68—79.—Jo. Nic. Hzarii Dig. de craft 
Gifterc. a decinus. 25 


([i]; See the Hiftoire Literaire de la France, tom. ix. p. 112. 
| convents 


CAP. II. Doors, Church- Government. 


convents. This, as might well be expected, inflamed 
me rage of the monaſtic orders againſt the regular canons, 
whom they attacked with the greateſt fury, and loaded 
IM with the bittereſt invectives. The canons, in their turn, 
were far from being backward in making repriſals; they 
exclaimed, on the contrary, againſt the monks with the 
utmoſt vehemence 3 - enumerated their vices both in their 
diſcourſes and in their writings, and inſiſted upon their 
being confined to their monaſteries, ſequeſtered from hu- 
man ſociety, and excluded from all ſeceleſiaſtical honours 
and functions. Hence aroſe a long and warm conteſt 
between the monks and canons concerning ee 
in which both parties carried their pretenſions too high, 
and exceeded the bounds of decency and moderation []. 
The champions, who eſpouſed the intereſt of the monks, 
were the famous PETER ABELARD, HUGH of Amiens, 
RupERT of Duytz ; while the cauſe of the canons was 
defended by PHILIP HARVENGIUS, a learned abbot, and 
ſeveral other men of genius and abilities [7]. The effects 
and remains of this ancient controverſy are yet viſible in 
our times, 
XIX. A new ſociety of religious Benedictines aroſe 
about the commencement of this century, whoſe prin- 
ipal monaſtery was erected in a barren and ſolitary place, 


al called Fenteuraud, between Angers and Tours, from whence 
10 Wl the order derived its name. RogsRT of Arbriſelles, its 
in Wl founder, who had been firſt an hermit and afterwards a 
ite 


monk, preſcribed to his religious of both ſexes, the rule of 
St, BENEDICT, amplified, however, by the addition of 
ſeveral new laws, which were extremely ſingular and ex- 


ble, guiſhed this inſtitution, one was, that the ſeyeral monaſte- 
-_ es which RoBERT had built, within one and the ſame 
ur. WH incloſure, for his monks and nuns, were all ſubjected to 
u. dhe authority and government of one abbeſs; in juſtifica- 
mal. tion of which meaſure, the example of CHRIST was al- 
5 ö | Un] See LAMBERT Epiftola in MARTENE, Theſaur, Anecdot. 
ifical ; tom. i. p. 329 


1170 ABAELARDI Opera, p. 228, Pariſ.1616, in 4t0.—MARTENE, 
Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 97097 5» by mY et Ampliſſima ejuſdem. 
ſalleckio, tom. ix. p. 971, nl HARVENGII Opera, 5 38 5. 

uaci 162 1, in falio. 


_ MED ES ledged, 


ceſſvely ſevere. Among other ſingularities that diſtin= 
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and impoſed it as an order upon that beloved diſciple to 
be obedient to her as to his own mother [o]. This new 
order, like all other novelties of that kind, gained im- 
mediately a high degree of credit; the ſingularity of its 
diſcipline, its form, and its laws, engaged multitudes to 
embrace it, and thus the labours of its founder were 
cfowned with remarkable ſucceſs. [ But the aſſoci- 
ation of vigorous monks and tender virgins, in the ſame 3 
community, was an imprudent meaſure, and could not but 
be attended with many inconveniencies. However that 
be, RoBERT continued his pious labours, and the odour i 
of his ſanity perfumed all the places where he exerciſed | 
his miniſtry.] He was, indeed, ſuſpected by ſome, of too 
great an intimacy with his female diſciples ; and it was 
rumoured about, that, in order to try his virtue by op- 
poling it to the ſtrongeſt temptations, he expoſed it to an 
inevitable defeat by the manner in which he converſed with | 
theſe holy virgins. It was even ſaid, that their commerce 
was ſoftened by ſomething more tender than divine love; | 
againſt which charge his diſciples have uſed their moſt } 
zealous endeavours to defend their maſter [p]. _ g 


Lo] See the Works of ABELARD, p. 48. whoſe teſtimony in this 
matter is confirmed by the preſent ſtate and conſtitution of this 
famous order; though MaBiLLON, from an exceſſive partiality in 
favour of the Benedictines, has endeavoured to diminiſh its credit in 
his Annal. Benedict. tom. v. p. 423. For an account of ROBERT: | 
and his order, ſee the Afa Sandor. tom. iii. Februar. p. 593-— | 
DioN. SAMMARTHANI Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. ii. p. 1311. 
BaYLE's Dictionary, at the article FONTEVRAUD.—HELYOT, Hf. 
des Ordres, tom. vi. p. $3.—The preſent ſtate of this monaſtery is 
deſcribed by MoLEon, in his Poyages Liturgiques, p. 108. and by | 
MARTENE, in his Voyage Literaire de deux Benedictins, part II. 

„ 1. | | | 
[] See the letters of GEO PR X, abbot of Yendome, and of 
MARBOD, biſhop of Rennes, in which ROBERT is accuſed of lying 
in the fame bed with the nuns. How the grave abbot was defended 
againſt this accuſation by the members of his order, may be ſeen in 
MAainFERME's Clypeus Naſcentis Ordinis Fontebraldenſis, publiſhed 
in 8vo at Paris in the year 1684; and alſo by another production of 
the ſame author, entitled, Diſſertationes in Epiſtolam contra Robertim 
de Arbriſſello, Salmurii, 1682, in 8vo. BAYLE'S account of this | 
famous abbot, in which there is ſuch an admirable mixture of wit, 
ſenſe, and malice, has been alſo attacked by ſeveral writers; ſee, 
among others, the Diſſertation Apologetique pour le bienheureux Robert 
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XX. Nok BERT, a German nobleman, who went into c E N 7. 
holy orders, and was afterwards archbiſhop of Magdebourg, „ XII. 
5 . "BAR, 8. ART II. 
employed his moſt zealous efforts to reſtore to its primitive 


unn... 


ſeverity the diſcipline of the regular canons, which was ex- The Order 
tremely relaxed in ſome places, and almoſt totally aboliſh- of Premon- 
ed in others. This eminent reformer founded, in the year“ 

1121, the Order of Premontrt in Picardy, whoſe fame ſpread 
throughout Europe with an amazing rapidity, and whoſe 

opulence, in a ſhort ſpace of time, became exceſſive and 

enormous [g], in conſequence of the high eſteem which 

the monks of this community had acquired by the gravity 

of their manners, and their aſhduous application to the 

liberal arts and ſciences, But their overgrown proſperity 

was the ſource of their ruin ; it ſoon diminiſhed their zeal 

for the exerciſes of devotion, extinguiſhed their thirſt after 

uſeful knowledge, and thus ſtep by ſtep plunged them, at 

n length, into all ſorts of vices. The rule which they fol- 

h bed was that of St. Aud usrix, with ſome light alter- 

e WW :tions and an addition of certain ſevere laws, whoſe autho- 

. WH ity, however, did not long ſurvive their auſtere foun- 
| der [r]. : 

4 Arbriſſelles ſur ce qu'en a dit M. Bayle. Anvers, 1701, in 3vo.— 
MABILLON, Annal. tom. v. et vi. p. 9, 10. 5 

ln the year 1177, ſome nuns of this Order were brought into 


England, at the defire of HENRY II, who gave them the monaſtery of 
ambreſbury in Wiltſhire. They had two other houſes here; the one 
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n at Eton, the other at Weſtwood in Worceſterſhire. 

n Ogi] The religious of this Order were at firſt ſo poor, that they 
r bad nothing they could call their own, but a ſingle aſs, which ſerved 
— to carry the wood they cut down every morning and ſent to Laon in 
— order to purchaſe bread. But in a ſhort time they received ſo many 
. WM donations, and built ſo many monaſteries, that, thirty years after 
y 18 tie foundation of this Order, they had above an hundred abbies in 
by i france and Germany. In proceſs of time, the Order increaſed fo pro- 
II. Wl vgiouſly, that it had monaſteries in all parts of Chriftendom, amounting 

to 1000 abbies, 300 provoſtſhips, a vaſt number of priories, and 00 

of nunneries. But this number is now greatly diminiſhed. Beſides 
ing hat they loſt in proteſtant countries, of ſixty-five abbies, that they 
ded Wi had in Italy, there is not one now remaining. | | 

N 0 [1] See HELYoT, Hift. des Ordres, tom. ii. p. 156. - CHRYSOSTr. 
8 Van der STERIE, Vita S. Norberti Præmonſtratenſium Patriarchæ, 
n0' Wl Publiſhed in 8 vo at Antwerp in 1656. —- Louis Hucuks, Vie de 
n d. Norbert, Luxemb. 1704, in 4to.— Add to theſe, notwithſtanding 
this us partiality, Jo. LauNoius, Inquifit. in Privilegia Ordin. Præ- 
wit; Wl "*2frrat. cap. i, ii. Oper. tom. iii. part I. p. 448. For an account 
— | of the preſent ſtate of the Order of Premontre, ſee MARTENE's Voyage 


literaire de deux Benedictins, tom. ii. p. 59. 


TY XXI. About 


CEN T. 
labrian, whoſe name was BERTHOLD, ſet out with a fey | 
— companions for mount Carmel, and, upon the very ſpot 
where the prophet EL IAs is faid to have diſappeared, built 
an humble cottage, with an adjoining chapel, in which he | 
led a life of ſolitude, auſterity, and labour. This little 
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XXI. About the middle of this century, a certain Ca- 


colony ſubſiſted, and the places of thoſe that died were 
more than filled by new comers ; ſo that it was, at length 
[5], erected into a monaſtic community by ALBERT, pa- 

triarch of Feruſalem. This auſtere prelate drew up a rule 


of diſcipline for the new monks, which was afterwards Þ 


confirmed by the authority of the Roman pontifs, who 


modified and altered it in ſeveral reſpects, and, among o- 
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ther corrections, mitigated its exceſſiye rigour and ſeveri- 
ty [.]. Such was the origin of the famous Order of Car- 


melites, or, as they are commonly called, of the Order of 
our Lady F mount Carmel, which was afterwards tranſ- 


planted from Syria into Eure, and obtained the principal } 
rank among the mendicant or begging orders. It is true, 
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the Carmelites reject, with the higheſt indignation, an 


origin ſo recent and obſcure, and affirm to this very day, 
that the prophet ELIAs was the parent and founder of 
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their ancient community [4]. Very few, however, have 


the Order in queſtion had twenty-ſeven monaſteries in England. 
[] In the year, 1205. | | 


* 


gon upon the contending parties. 
„ 


] The moſt conciſe and accurate of all the Carmelite writers, 
who have treated this matter, is THOMAS AQUINAS, a French 
monk, in his Diſſertatio Hiſtor. Theol. in qua Patriarchus Ordinis Caf: 
melitarum Propbetæ Eliæ windicatur, publiſhed in 8vo at Paris, 


the year 1632. The modern writers, who have maintained the cauſe} 
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The Præmonſtratenſes, or monks of Premontre, vulgarly called : 
White Canons, came firſt into England A. D. 1146. Their firſt i 


monaſtry, called Neau-Houſe, was built in Lincoluſbire, by Peter de 
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Saulia, and dedicated to St. Martial. In the reign of EDWARD I, f 


Lt] J have here principally followed DAN. PAPEBROCH, an ac- 
curat ewriter, and one who is always careful to produce ſufficient teſti: 
monies of the truth of his narrations, ſee the Acta Sanctor. Antwerp. | 
Menſe April. tom. iii. p. 774—$02. It is well known, that an ac-$ 
cuſation was brought againſt this learned jeſuit before the tribunal 
of the Roman pontif by the Carmelites, on account of his having call- 
ed in queſtion the dignity and high antiquity of their order. We 
have in HELYOT's Hiſt. des Ordres, tom. 1. p. 282. an account of 
this long and tedious conteſt, which was ſo far determined, or at lealt 


ſuſpended, in the year 1698, by INNOCENT XII, that ſilence wail 


» 
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count of their eſtabliſhment, except the members of the 
order; and many Roman catholic writers have treated 
their pretenſions to ſuch a remote antiquity with the ut- 
moſt contempt [0]. - [ And ſcarcely, indeed, can any 
thing be more ridiculous than the circumſtantial narrations 
of the occaſion, origin, founder, and revolutions of this 
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thors, whoſe zeal for this fraternity has rendered them 


famous order, which we find in ſeveral eccleſiaſtical au- 
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deen engaged to adopt this fabulous and chimerical ac- 6 E N T. 


: 
PART®. 


x capable of adopting without reluctance, or, at leaſt, of re- 
oF citing without ſhame, the moſt puerile and glaring abſur- 
If dities. They tell as, that ELIAs was introduced into the 
BY fate of monachiſm by the miniſtry of angels; that his firſt 
äcciples were Joxnan, Mican, and alſo OB ADIAH, whoſe 
vie, in order to get rid of an importunate crowd of 
- i lovers, who fluttered about her at the court of AchHAB 
ter the departure of her huſband, bound herſelf by a vow 
- i efchaſtity, received the veil. from the hands of father Er1- 
bs, and thus became the firſt abbeſs of the Carmelite or- 
er. They enter into a vaſt detail of all the circumſtances 
n that relate to the rules of diſcipline, which were drawn 5 
„o for this community, the habit which diſtinguiſhed its 
of nembers, and the various alterations which were introduc- 
ve ed into their rule of diſcipline in proceſs of time. They 
41 obſerve, that, among other marks, which were uſed to 
t  tinguiſh the Carmelites from the ſeculars, the t9n/ure 


was one; that this mark of diſtinction expoſed them, 
indeed, to the mockeries of a profane multitude; and that 


* g which the children addreſſed, by way of reproach, to ELI- 


i, HAH as he was on his way to Carmel [x]. They tell us, 


b. oreover, that PYTHAGORAS was a member of this an- 
cent order; that he drew all his wiſdom from mount 


all. Carmel, and had ſeveral converſations, with the prophet 


We Daxter at Babylon, upon the ſubject of the Trinity. Nay, 


ſome. 


beologiques, tom. i. p. 455. 
[x] See 2 KINGS ii. 23. 


this furniſhes the true explication of the terms bald head, 


t of they go ſtill farther into the region of fable, and aſſert, 


of the Carmelites againſt PAPEBROCH, are extremely prolix and tire- 


([w] See HARDUINI Opera Pofthum. p. 642.—LABAT, Vojage en 
ae et Italie, tom. 111, p. ene ER, Examen des defauts 


that 
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and profeſſion of Carmelites; and they load this fiction 
with a heap of abſurd circumſtances, which it is impoſſible 
to read without the higheſt aſtoniſhment ( y).] | 

XXII. To this brief account of the religious orders, 


it will not be amiſs to add a liſt of the principal Greek | 
and Latin writers that flouriſhed in this century. The 


moſt eminent among the Greeks were thoſe that follow: 


_ PniLiepus SOLITARIUS, whoſe Dioptra, or con- 
troverſy between the ſoul and the: body, is ſufficiently 


known ; 


EusrRATIUSs, who maintained the cauſe of the Greek } 
church againſt the Latins with great learning and ſpirit, | 
and who wrote commentaries on certain books of ARI- 


STOTLE; 


EuTHYMIus Z1GABENUs, who, by his Anti-heretical | 


Panoply, together with his commentaries upon ſeveral parts 


of the ſacred writings, has acquired a place among the | 


principal authors of this century [x]; 


)] For an ample account of all the abſurd inventions here | 
hinted at, ſee a very remarkable work, entitled, ORDREs MoNas- 
TIQUEsS, Hiflotre extraite de tous les Auteurs qui ont conſerve a la | 


Pofterite ce q il y a de plus curieux dans chaque ordre, enrichie d'un 


tres-grand nombre de paſſages des memes Auteurs ; pour ſervir de de- 


monſtration que ce qu'on y avance eft egalement veritable et curieux: 


This work, which was firſt printed at Paris in 1751, under the title 


of Berlin, and which was ſuppreſſed almoſt as ſoon as it appeared, is 
written with great wit, eloquence, and learning, and all the narra- | 


tions it contains are confirmed. by citations from the moſt eminent 
authors who have given accounts of the religious orders. The au- 
thor's deſign ſeems to have been to expoſe the monks of every deno- 
mination to the laughter of his readers; and it is very remarkable, 


that, in the execution of this purpoſe, he has drawn his materials 


from the graveſt authors, and from the moſt zealous defenders of 
monachiſm. If he has embelliſhed his ſubje&, it is by the vivacity 


of his manner, and the witty elegance of his ſtyle, and not by lay- } 


ing to the charge of the monaſtic communities any practices which 
their moſt ſerious hiſtorians omit or diſovow. The authors of the 


Bibliotheque des Sciences et de Beaux Arts, at the Hague, have given 
ſeveral intereſting extracts of this work in the 2, 3, 4, and 5th volumes | 


of that Literary Journal. 


The Carmelites came into England in the year 1 40, and 


erected there a vaſt number of monaſteries almoſt through the whole 


kingdom. See BROUGHTON's Hiſtorical Library, vol. i. p. 208. 
[Z] See Ricn. SIMON, Critzgue de la Bibliotheque'des Auteurs Ec- 
cleſ. par M. Du Pix, tom. i. p. 318. 324 | 
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JonAxNEs ZONARAS, whoſe Annals, together with 
ſyetal other productions of his learned pen, are ſtill ex- 
tant; es Sha 


ical compoſition, as well as to other branches of learn- 
ing [a]; 35 5 „ 
ConsTAnTIUs  HARMENoPULUs, whoſe commen- 
taries on the civil and canon laws are deſeryedly eſteemed ; 
AnDRONICUs CAMATERUS, who wrote with great 
warmth and vehemence againſt the Latins and Arme- 
nians 3 F*** JFC ˙ 
EUSTATHIUS, biſhop of Theſſalonzca, the moſt learned 
of the Grreeks in this century, and the celebrated commen- 
tator of the [had ; VV ö 
THEoODORUs BALS AMO, who employed great dili- 
rence, erudition, and labour, in explaining and digeſting 
the civil and eccleſiaſtical laws of the Greeks [G]. 
XXXIII. The moſt eminent among the Latin writers 
were, 5 „„ e 
BERNARD, abbot of Clairval, from whom the Ciſtertian 
monks, as has been already obſerved, derived the title of 


Lernardins; a man who was not deſtitute of genius and 
a ll taſte, and whoſe judgment, in many reſpects, was juſt 
{N ; 


nd penetrating ; but who, on the other hand, diſcovered 
x, in his conduct many marks of ſuperſtition and weakneſs, 
le and, what was ſtill worſe, concealed the luſt of dominion 
under the maſk of piety, and made no ſcruple of loading 
nt Wl ith falſe accuſations ſuch as had the misfortune to incur 
w- bis diſpleaſure [ce]; 5 5 
0. Innocent III, biſhop of Rome, whoſe epiſtles and other 
productions contribute to illuſtrate the religious ſentiments, 
of MW alſo the diſcipline and morals, that prevailed in this 
ity century ac 35 e 1 


la] Other hiſtorians place GLYcas in the fifteenth century. See 
Lau Diſertatio de Glyca, which is prefixed to the firſt volume of 
tis Deliciæ wirorum eruditorum. Os nod ring ay 
| [6] See the Bibliotheca Greca of Fa BRIC Ius. | 8 
[c] The learned MABILLON has given a ſplendid edition of the 
vorks of St. BERNARD; and has not only in his Preface made many 
xcellent obſervations upon the life and hiſtory of this famous abbot, 
but has alſo ſubjoined to his Works the accounts that have been given, 
by the ancient writers, of his life and actions. 33 


wo large volumes in folio, by BALUzius, in the year 1682. 
ANSELM 


op PAR T II. 
MichAkL GLycas, who alſo applied himſelf to hifto- 


._ Crs, 


[4] The Epiſtles of INNocenT III were publiſhed at Paris, 8 
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The Interna! His To of the Cnuncti. 
ANsELM of Laon, a man of a ſubtile genius, and deep. 
ly verſed in logical diſquiſition z * 


ABELARD, the difciple of Axs LM, and moſt famous 


in this century on account of the elegance of his wit, the 


extent of his erudition, the power of his rhetoric, and the 
bitterneſs of his unhappy fate [e]; 


Groreay of Vendime, whoſe Epiſtles and Difſertatin 
are yet extant ; 


RupERT of Duyte, ind the moſt eminent, perhaps, of 
all the expoſitors of the holy fcriptures, who flouriſhed 


among the Latins during this century, a man of a ſound 


judgment and an elegant taſte [f'] ; 


Hock of St. Victor, a man diſtin guiſhed by the fecun- 


dity of his genius, who treated in his writings of all the 


branches of ſacred and profane erudition, that were known 


in his time, and who compoſed ſeveral differtations that 
are not deſtitute of merit [g]; 


RicHarD of St. Vitor, wo was at the head of the | 
Myſtics in this century, and whoſe treatiſe, entitled, The | 


Miftical Ark, which contains, as it were, the marrow of 


that kind of theology, was received with the greateſt avis | 


dity, and applauded by the fanatics of the times [B]; 


Howogits of Autun [i], no mean philoſopher, and | 


tolerably verſed in theological learning; 


[e] See BaYLE's Dictionary, at the articles ABELARD and pa- 


AAcLET.—GERVAISs, Vie de Pierre Abeillard, Abbe de Ruys et d. 
Heloiſe, publiſhed at Paris in two volumes $vo. in the year 1728. 
The works of this famous and unfortunate monk were publiſned at | 


Paris in 1616, in one volume to. by FRaNc. AMBoOIsE. And- 
ther edition, much more ample, might be given, fince there are a 

reat number of the productions of ABELARD that n never yet 
Fen the light. 


[/I See MABILLON, Aunal. Bened. tom. v1. p. 19, 20. 42. 5 | 
168.261. 282. 296. who gives an ample account of RUPERT, and ; 


of the diſputes in which he was involved. 


[g]' See Gallia Chriftiana, tom. vii. p. 661. The works of this | 
learned man were publiſhed at Rouen, in three volumes in folio, in 
the year 1648. See, for a farther account of him, DERLANGI! | 
Diſſert. 5  Hagone 4 S. Viftore, Helmſtadt 1746, in 4to. and MaR- 


TENE's Voyage Literaire, tom. ii. p. 91, 92. 
[5] Gallia Chriſtiana, tom. vii. p. 669. 


Ci] Such is the place to which HoNoRivs is ſaid to ) have belong: | 


ed. But Lt BoEvuF proves him to have been a German, in hit 
Difert. ſur Hi as Frangoiſe, tom. i. p. 254. 


GRATIAN, 


1— _— 7 ——— 0 a 


t de 
28. | 


no- 
re a 


yet 


and ; 
this 
0, in 
den 
Ak- 


ong* | 
n his 


AN, 


Crap, II. Doctors, Burch. Government, &c. 


GRATIAN, a learned monk, who reduced the canon 
law into a new and regular form, in his vaſt compilation 


of the deciſions of the ancient and modern councils, the _ 


decretals of the pontifs, the * of the kings of 
France, &c.; f 

WILLIAM of Rheims, the author of ſeveral bro e 
every way adapted to excite pious ſentiments, and to con- 
tribute to the progreſs of practical religion; ; 

PETER LouBARD, who was commonly called, in 
France, Maſter of the Sentences, becauſe he had compoſed 
a work ſo entitled, which was a collection of opinions and 
ſentences relative to the various branches of theology, ex- 


tracted from the Latin doCtors, and reduced into a ſort of 


ſyſtem [&]; 
GILBERTUS PORRETANUS [I], a ſubtile dialectician, 
and a learned divine, who is, however, ſaid to have adopt- 


ed ſeveral erroneous ſentiments concerning The Divine 


Eſſence ; The Incarnation; and The Trinity Fm]; ; 

WILLIAM of Auxerre, who acquired a "aabderalite + re- 
putation by his Theological Syſtiem [u]; 

PETER of Blois [o], whole epiſtles and other producti- 
ons may yet be read with profit ; 

John of Saliſbury, a man of great learning and true 
genius, whoſe philoſophical and theological knowledge 


was adorned with a lively wit and a flowing eloquence, 


3 appears in his Metalogicus, and his book De nugis Curi- 
alum ; 


PETRUS Couxs rok, author of An Abridgment of the 
Old and New Teftament, which was uſed in the ſchools for 
the inſtruction of the youth, and called probably from 
tence, Hiftaria Scholaſtica. 


1 Gallia Cbriſtiana, tom. vii, p- 68. 

[!/] GIL BERT, De la Porree. | 

[m] He held, among other things, this viding and ſophiltical 
propoſition, that the divine eſſence and attributes are not God; a 
propoſition that was every way proper to exerciſe the quibbling ſpirit 
of the ſcholaſtic writers. 

2] LE Bokur, Diſſert. ſur la Somme Theologique de Guillaume 
Auxerre, in MOLAT's Continuation des Memoires d' Hiſtoire et de 
Literature, tom. iii. part II. p. 317. 

0] PETRUS BLESENSIs. 


Vat It: ; 4 . | A more 
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the Latin writers may be found in thoſe authors, who 
Par T II. have profeſſedly treated that branch of literature. 


The Internal HIS ToR of the CRU R cx. 
A more ample account of the names and characters of 


CHAP. III. 


Concerning the doctrine of the Chriſtian church in this cen- 
Tur Jo k 
I. FT HEN we conſider the multitude of cauſes 


which united their influence in obſcuring the 


luſtre of genuine Chriſtianity, and corrupting it by a pro- 


fane mixture of the inventions of ſuperſtitious and deſign- 
ing men with its pure and ſublime doctrines, it will ap- 
pear ſurprizing, that the religion of JEsUs was not totally 


extinguiſhed. All orders contributed, though in different 


ways, to corrupt the native purity of true religion. The 
Roman pontifs led the way ; they would not ſuffer any 
doctrines that had the ſmalleſt tendency to diminiſh their 
deſpotic authority; but obliged the public teachers to in- 
terpret the precepts of Chriftianity in ſuch a manner, as to 


render them ſubſervient to the ſupport of papal dominion | 


and tyranny. This order was fo much the more terrible, 


in that ſuch as refuſed to comply with it, and to force the 
words of ſcripture into ſignifications totally oppoſite to te 
intention of its divine author, ſuch, in a word, as had the 
courage to place the authority of the goſpel above that of 
the Roman pontifs, and to conſider it as the ſupreme rule 
of their conduct, were anfwered with the formidable ar- 


guments of fire and ſword, and received death in the molt 


cruel forms, as the fruit of their ſincerity and reſolution. 


The prieſts and monks contributed, in their way, to dis- 
figure the beautiful ſimplicity of religion; and, finding It 
their intereft to keep the people in the grofleſt ignorance 


and darknefs, dazzled their feeble eyes with the Judi- 
crous pomp of a gaudy worſhip, and led them to place 


the whole of religion in vain ceremonies, bodily auſte- 


rities and exerciſes, and particularly in a blind and ſtu- : 
pid veneration for the clergy. The ſcholaſtic doctors, 
who conſidered the deciſions of the ancients and the pre- 


cepts of the Dialecticians as the great rule and n | 


i an 8 2 
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of truth, inſtead of explaining the doctrines of the goſpel, & E N 7. 
mined them by degrees, and ſunk divine truth under the XI. 
ruins of a captious philoſophy ; while the Myſtics, running PAR III. 
into the oppoſite extreme, maintained, that the ſouls of the 
truly pious were incapable of any ſpontaneous motions, 
and could only be moved by a divine impulſe ; and thus 
not only ſet limits to the pretenſions of reaſon, but ex- 
cluded it entirely from religion and morality ; ray, in 
ſome meaſure, denied its very exiftence. 3 

II. The conſequences of all this were ſuperſtition and Superſtition 
ignorance, which were ſubſtituted in the place of true re- —— 1 
ligion, and reigned over the multitude with an univerſal multitude. 
ſway. Relics, which were for the moſt part fictitious, or 
atleaſt uncertain, attracted more powerfully the confidence 

of the people, than the merits of CHRIS, and were ſup- 

poſed by many to be more effectual than the prayers 

offered to heaven through the mediation and interceſſion . 

of that divine Redeemer [p]. The opulent, whoſe circum- 

ſtances enabled them either to ere new temples, or to 

repair and embelliſh the old, were looked upon as the hap- 

pieſt of all mortals; and were conſidered as the moſt in- 

timate friends of the Moſt High. While they, whom po- 

verty rendered incapable of ſuch pompous acts of liberality, 

contributed to the multiplication of religious edifices by 

their bodily labours, chearfully performed the ſervices that 

beaſts of burden are uſually employed in; ſuch as carry- 

ing ſtones and drawing waggons, and expected to obtain 

eternal ſalvation by theſe voluntary and painful efforts of 

miſguided zeal [J]. The ſaints had a greater number of 

worſkipers, than the Supreme Being and the Saviour of 

mankind 5 nor did theſe ſuperſtitious worſhipers trouble 

their heads about that knotty queſtion, which occaſioned | 

much debate and many laborious diſquiſitions in ſucceed- 

ing times, viz. How the inhabitants of heaven came to the 

knowledge of the prayers and ſupplitations that were addreſſed 


(o] See GuiBerT DE NovIGENTO, De pignoribus (fo were re- 
licks called) ſanctorum, in his Works publiſhed by DAcyertvs, p- 
327. where he attacks, with judgment and dexterity, the ſuperſtition 
of theſe miſerable times. | | 
[] See Haymon's Treatiſe concerning this cuſtom, publiſhed 
by MABIBLON, at the end of the ſixth tome of his Anal. Benedict. 
dee alſo theſe Annals, p. 392. RY 
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CEN T. to them from the earth? This queſtion was prevented. in 


XII. 
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this century by an opinion, which the Chriſtians had re- 
ceived from their Pagan anceſtors, that the inhabitants of 
heaven deſcended often from above, and frequented the 
places, in which they had formerly taken pleaſure during 


their reſidence upon earth [7]. To finiſh the horrid portrait 
of ſuperſtition, we ſhall only obſerve, that the ſtupid credu- 


lity of the people in this century went ſo far, that when any 
perſon, either through the frenzy of a diſordered imagina- 
tion, or with a deſign to deceive, publiſhed the dreams or 


viſions, which they. fancied, or pretended, they had from 


above, the multitude reſorted to the new oracle, and re- 
ſpeed its deciſions as the commands of God, who, in this 
way, was pleaſed, as they imagined, to communicate 
counſel, inſtruction, and the knowledge of his will to 
men. This appears, to mention no other examples, from 
the extraordinary reputation, which the two famous pro- 
pheteſſes, HiLDEGARD abbeſs of Bingen, and ELIZABETH 
of Schonauge, obtained in Germany [S]. OE 

III. This univerſal reign of ignorance and ſuperſtition 
was dexterouſly, yet baſely, improved by the rulers of the 
church, to fill their coffers, and to drain the purſes of the 
deluded multitude. And, indeed, all the various ranks 
and orders of the clergy had each their peculiar method 
of fleecing the people. The b:hops, when they wanted 
money for their private pleaſures, or for the exigencies of 
the church, granted to their flock the power of purchaſing 
the remiſſion of the penalties impoſed upon tranſgreſſors, 
by a ſum of money, which was to be applied to certain 


religious purpoſes ; or, in other words, they publiſhed in- 


dulgences, which betame an inexhauſtible ſource of opu- 
lence to the epiſcopal orders, and enabled them, as is well 
known, to form and execute the moſt difficult ſchemes 


r] As a proof that this aſſertion is not without foundation, we 
ſhall tranſcribe the following remarkable paſſage of the Life of St. 


 ALTMAN, biſhop of Padua, as it ſtands in SEB. TENGNAGL's Collect. 


Vet, Monumentor. p. 41. Vos licet, ſancti Domini, ſomno weſtro re- 


quieſcatis « . . haud tamen crediderim, ſpiritus weſtros deeſſe locts, que | 


wiventes tanta dewotione conſtruxiſtis et dilexiſtis. Credo vos adeſe 
cunctis illic degentibus, aſtare videlicet orantibus, ſuccurrere laboran- 
tibus, et vota 3 in conſpectu divine majeflatis promovere. 

[5] See MABILLON, Annales Benedict. tom. vi. p. 431. 529. 
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for the enlargement of their authority, and to erect a mul- 
tude of ſacred edifices, which augmented conſiderably the 
external pomp and ſplendor of the church ſz]. The 
abbots and monks, who were not qualified to grant indul- 
gences, had recourſe to other methods of enriching their 
convents. They carried about the country the carcaſes 
and relics of the ſaints in ſolemn proceſſion, and permitted 
the multitude to behold, touch, and embrace theſe ſacred 
and lucrative remains, at certain fixed prices. The mo- 


naſtic orders gained often as much by this raree-ſhow, as 


the biſhops did by their indulgences []. 

IV. When the Roman pontifs caſt an eye upon the im- 
menſe treaſures, that the inferior rulers of the church were 
accumulating by the ſale of indulgences, they thought pro- 
per to limit the power of the biſhops in remitting the 
penalties impoſed upon tranſgreſſors, and aſſumed, almoſt 
entirely, this profitable traffic to themſelves. In conſe- 
quence of this new meaſure, the court of Rome became 
the general magazine of indulgences ; and the pontifs, 
when either the wants of the church, the emptineſs of their 
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coffers, or the demon of avarice, prompted them to look | 
out for new ſubſidies, publiſhed, not only an univerſal, 


but alſo a complete, or what they called a plenary remiſſion 
of all the temporal pains and penalties, which the church 
had annexed to certain tranſgreſſions. They went ſtill 
farther 3 and not only remitted the penalties, which the 
civil and eccleſiaſtical laws had enacted againſt tranſgreſſors, 
but audaciouſly uſurped the authority which belongs to 
God alone, and impiouſly pretended to aboliſh even the 
puniſhments which are reſerved in a future ſtate for the 
workers of iniquity ; a ſtep this, which the biſhops, with 
all their avarice and preſumption, had never once ventur- 
ed to take [ww]. 


[t] STEPHANVS, Obazzinenſis in BALUz11 Miſcellan. tom. iv. p. 
130,-MABILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 535, &c. 

[u] We find in the records of this century innumerable examples 
of this method of extorting contributions from the multitude. See 


the Chronicon Centulenſe in DACHER11 Spicilegio Veter. Scriptor. tom. 


u. p. 354.—Vita Ste Romane, ibid. p. 137.—MABILLON, Annal. 
Benedict. tom. vi. p. 342. 644.— Ada Sandor. Menſis Maii, tom. vii. 
P. 533. where we have an account of a long journey made by the 
relicks of St. Marculus.—MABILLON, Acta Sandor. Ord. Benedict. 
tom. vi. p. 519, 520. & tom. ii. p. 732. | 

[w] MoRiNus, De adminiftratione ſacrament! pœnitentiæ, lib. x. 
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The pontifs firſt employed this pretended prerogatiye 
in promoting the holy war, and ſhed abroad their dul- 
gences, though with a certain degree of moderation, i in or- 
der to encourage the European princes to form new expe- 
ditions for the conqueſt of Paleſtine; but, in proceſs of 
time, the charm of indulgences was practiſed upon various 
occaſions of much leſs conſequence, and merely with 3 


view to filthy lucre [x]. Their introduction, among other 


things, deſtroyed the credit and authority of the ancient 
canonical and ecclefiaſtical diſcipline of penance, and occaſion- 
ed the removal and ſuppreſſion of the benitentials [y], by 
which the reins were let looſe to every kind of vice. Such 
proceedings ſtood much i in need of a plauſible defence, but 
this was impoſſible. To juſtify therefore theſe ſcandalous 
meaſures of the pontifs, a moſt monſtrous and abſurd doc- 


trine was now invented, which which was modified and 


embelliſhed by St. TroMas in the following century, 
and which contained among others the following enormi- 
ties ; © That there actually exiſted an immenſe treaſure 
mY of merit, compoſed of the pious deeds, and virtuous ac- 
ce tions, which the ſaints had performed beyond what was 


e neceſſary for their own ſalvation [z], and which were 
ce therefore applicable to the benefit of others ; that the 


< guardian and diſpenſer of this precious treaſure was the 
Roman pontif; and that, of conſequence, he was em- 
c powered to aſſign to ſuch as he thought proper, a portion 
<« of this inexhauſtible ſource of merit, ſuitable to their 
cc reſpective guilt, and ſufficient to deliver them from the | 
cc puniſhment due to their crimes.” It is a moſt deplor- | 
able mark of the power of ſuperſtition, that a doctrine, fo 
abſurd in its nature, and fo pernicious in its effects, ſhould | 
yet be retained and defended in the church of Rome [a]. 


CAP. XX, xxi, xxii. p. 768.—RIcH. SIMON, Biblioth. Critique, tom. 
iii. cap. xxxiii. p. 371.—MABILLON, Pref. ad Acta Sanctor. Sec. | 
v. Ador. Sanctor. Benedict. p. 54. not to ſpeak of the proteſtant writ- 
ers, whom I deſignedly paſs over. 
[x] MURATORI Antig. Ital. medii avi, tom. v. p. 761. —FRANC. | 
PAdi Brewviar. Rom. Pontif. tom. ii. p. 60 —THEOD. RUIlNARTI 
Vita Urbant II, p. 231. tom. iii. Opp. Poſthum. 
& [3] The Penitential was a- book, in which the degree and 
kind of penance that were annexed to each crime, were regiſtered. | 
z] Theſe works are known by the name of Works of 80 
rogalion. | 
=p [4] F or a ſatisfactory and ample account of the enormous | 


pernicious 


CHAP. III. The Doctrine of the CHR CA. 


V. Nothing was more common in this century than 
expoſitors and interpreters of the ſacred writings; but no- 
thing was ſo rare, as to find, in that claſs of authors, the qua- 
lifications that are eſſentially required in a good commenta- 
tor. Few of theſe expoſitors were attentive to ſearch after the 
true ſignification of the words employed by the ſacred writers, 


or to inveſtigate the preciſe ſenſe in which they were uſed; 


and theſe few were deſtitute of the ſuccours which ſuch 
reſearches demand. The Greek and Latin commenta- 
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tors, blinded by their enthuſiaſtic love of antiquity, and 


their implicit veneration for the doctors of the early ages 
of the church, drew from their writings, without diſcern- 
ment or choice, a heap of paſſages, which they were 
pleaſed to conſider as illuſtrations of the holy ſcriptures. 
Such were the commentaries of EUTHYMIUs ZIGABENUS, 
an eminent expoſitor among the Greeks, upon the Pſalms, 
Goſpels, and Epiſtles ; though it muſt, at the ſame time, 
be acknowledged, that this writer follows, in ſome places, 


the dictates of his own judgment, and gives, upon certain 


occaſions, proofs of penetration and genius. Among the 


Lagtins, we might give ſeveral examples of the injudicious 


manner of expounding the divine word that prevailed in 
this century, ſuch as the Lucubrations of PETER Lou- 
BARD, GILBERT DE LA PoREE, and the famous ABE- 


LARD, upon the P/alms of Davin, and the Epiſtles of St. 
PAuL. Nor do thoſe commentators among the Latins, 


who expounded the whole of the ſacred writings, and who 
are placed at the head of the expoſitors of this age, ſuch 
as GILBERT, biſhop of London, ſurnamed the Univerſal, 
on account of the vaſt extent of his erudition [], and 


doctrine of indulgences, ſee a very learned and judicious work, en- 


titled, Lettres ſur les Fubiles, publiſhed in the year 1751, in three 


volumes 8vo, by the Reverend Mr. CHais, miniſter of the French 
church in the Hague, on occaſion of the univerſal Jubilee celebrated 
at Rome the preceding year, by the order of BENEDICT XIV. In 
the 2d volume of this excellent work, which we ſhall have frequent 


_ occaſion to conſult in the courſe of this hiſtory, there is a clear ac- 


count and a ſatisfactory refutation of the doctrine in queſtion, as alſo 
the hiſtory of that monſtrous practice from its origin to the preſent 
times. | 


(] For an account of this prelate, ſee LE Botup, Memoires con- 
fernaut ! Hyftcire d' Auxerre, tom. ii. p. 486. 
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The Internal HIS TOR V of the CHuRen. | 
CEN T, HERvey, a moſt ſtudious Benedictine monk ei, deſerve 


a bigher place in our eſteem, than the authors already 
mentioned, 'The writers that merit the preference among 
the Latins are RUPERT of Duytz, and ANSELM of Laon; 
the former of whom expounded ſeveral books of ſcripture, 
and the latter compoſed, or rather compiled, a gloſſary upon 
the ſacred writings. As to thoſe doors who were not 
carried away by an enthufiaſtical veneration for the an- 
cients, who had courage enough to try their own talents, 
and to follow the dictates of their own ſagacity, they were 
chargeable with defects of another kind; for, diiregarding 
and overlooking the beautiful ſimplicity of divine truth, 

they were perpetually bent on the ſearch of all ſorts of 
myſteries in the ſacred writings, and were conſtantly on 


the ſcent after ſome hidden meaning in the plaineſt expreſ- 


ſions of ſcripture. The people, called Miſtics, excelled 


peculiarly i in this manner of expounding ; and forced, by 


their violent explications, the word of God into a confor- 
mity with their viſionary doctrines, their enthuſiaſtic feel- 
ings, and. the ſyitem of diſcipline which they had drawn 


from the excurſions of their irregular fancies, Nor wete 


the commentators, who pretended to logic and philoſophy, 


and who, in effect, had applied themſelves to theſe pro- 


found ſciences, free from the contagion of my/ticiſan in their 


explications of ſcripture. 'I hey followed, on the contrary, 


the example of theſe fanatics, as may be ſeen by HuGcn of 


St. VicToR's Allegorical Expoſziion of the Old and New 
Teſtament, by the My/lical Ark of RicHarD of St. VicToR, 
and by the Myſtical Commentaries of GUIBERT, abbot of 
Nogent, on Obadiah, Hejea, and Ames [d]; not to men- 


tion ſeveral other writers, who ſeem to have been animated | 


by the ſame ſpirit. 


The manner 
of teaching 
theology 
that now 
prevailed, 


VI. The moſt eminent teachers of 1 reſided at 
Paris, which city was, from this time forward, frequented 


by ſtudents of divinity from all parts of Europe, who re 
ſorted thither in crouds, to receive inſtruction from theſe 


celebrated maſters. The French divines were divided in- 


[c] An ample account of this learned Benedictine is to be found in 
GABR. LIRON, Singularites Hiſtoriques et Literaires, tom. ili. p. 29. 
—See alſo MABILLON, Annales Benedict. tom. vi. p. 477. 719. 

[2] The Prologus in A4bdiam has been publiſhed by MABILLON, 
in his Eunales Benedict. tom. vi. p. 637. 
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to different ſects. The firſt of theſe ſeats, who were 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of The Ancient Theologi/ts, ex- 
plained the doctrines of religion, in a plain and ſimple 
manner, by paſſages drawn from the holy ſcriptures, 
from the decrees of councils, and the writings of the 
ancient doctors, and very rarely made uſe of the ſuc- 
cours of reaſon or philoſophy in their theological lec- 
tures. In this claſs we place St. BERNARD, PETER ſur- 
named the Chanter, WALTER of St. VicToR, and other 
doctors, who declared an open and bitter war againſt the 
philoſophical divines. The doctors, which were afterwards 
known by the name of Poſitivi and Sententiarii, were not, 
in all reſpects, different from theſe now mentioned. Imi- 
tating the examples of ANSELM, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


ſpired writers, and the opinions of the ancients. At the 


reaſon, and the diſcuſhons of philoſophy, to which they 
more eſpecially had recourſe, when difficulties were to be 


of which all did not diſcover the ſame degree of moderation 
and prudence, HuGH of St. VicToR is ſuppoſed to have 
been the firſt writer of this century, who taught in this 
manner the doctrines of Chriſtianity digeſted into a regular 
ſyſtem. His example, however, was followed by many 
but none acquired ſuch a ſhining reputation by his labours, 
in this branch of ſacred erudition, as PETER, biſhop of 
Paris, ſurnamed LoMBARD, from the country which gave 
him birth. The Four Books of Sentences of this eminent 
prelate, which appeared in the year 1172 [e], were not 
only received with univerſal applauſe, but acquired alſo 
ſuch a high degree of authority, as induced the moſt learn- 
ed doctors in all places to employ their labours in illuſtrat- 


of note that did not undertake this popular taſk, except 
Hexzy of Gendt, and a few others [f]; fo that Lou- 


in | 
9 · le] ERPOLDI LINDENBROGL Scriptores Septemtrionales, p. 250. 
| [7] A liſt of the commentators who laboured in explaining the 
IN, Sentences of PETER LOMBARD, is given by ANTON, PoSSEVINUS), 
| in his Bibliath. Selecta, tom. i. lib. Ii. cap. xiv. p. 242. 
tO 


BARD, 


LANFRANC, HILDEBERT, and other doctors of the pre- 
ceding century, they taught and confirmed their ſyſtem of 
theology, principally, by collecting the deciſions of the in- 


ſame time, they were far from rejecting the ſuccours of 


ſolved, and adverſaries to be refuted, but in the application 


ing and expounding them. Scarcely was there any divine 
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The ſeholaſ- 


tics, proper- 


ly ſo called. 


The Inte nal His TORY of the CyHuRcn, 


BARD, who was commonly called Maſter of the ſentences, 
on account of the famous work now mentioned, became 
truly a claſſic author in divinity [g]. | 
VII, The followers of LOoMBARD, who were called 
Sententiarii, though their manner of teaching was defeCtive 
in ſome reſpects, and not altogether exempt from vain and 
trivial queſtions, were always attentive to avoid enterin 
too far into the ſubtilties of the Dialecticians, nor did th 
preſumptuouſly attempt ſubmitting the divine truths of 
the goſpel to the uncertain and obſcure principles 
of a refined and intricate logic, which was rather 
founded on the excurſions of fancy than on the nature of 


things. They had for contemporaries another ſet of 


theologiſts, who were far from imitating their moderation 
and prudence in this reſpect ; a ſet of ſubtile doctors, who 
taught the plain and ſimple truths of Chriſtianity in the 


obſcure terms and with the perplexing diſtinctions uſed by 


the Dialecticians, and explained, or rather darkened, with 
their unintelligible jargon, the ſublime precepts of the wil- 
dom that is from above. This method of teaching theo- 
logy, which was afterwards called the ſcholaſtic ſyſtem, be- 
cauſe it was in general uſe in the ſchools, had for its au- 
thor PETER ABELARD, a man of the moſt ſubtile genius, 


whoſe public lectures in philoſophy and divinity had raiſed 


him to the higheſt ſummit of literary renown, and who | 
was ſucceſſively canon of Paris, and monk and abbot of } 
Ruys [y]. The fame he acquired by this new method 


Ig] The Book of Sentences, which rendered the name of PETER | 
LoMBARD ſo illuſtrious, was a compilation of ſentences and paſſages } 
drawn from the fathers, whoſe manifold contradictions this eminent 
prelate endeavoured to reconcile. His work may be conſidered as 
a complete body of divinity. It conſiſts of Four Books, each of 
which is ſubdivided into various chapters and ſections. In the 
FIRST he treats of the Trinity, and the Divine Attributes; in the 
SECOND, of the Creation in general, of the Origin of Angels, the For- 
mation and Fall of Man, of Grace and Free Will, of Original Sin 
and Actual Tranſgrelſion; in the THIRD, of the Incarnation, and 
Perſections of Jeſus Chrift, of Faith, Hope, and Charity, of the Gift |} 
of the Spirit, and the Commandments of God. The Secraments, the , 
Reſurrection, the Laſt Fudgment, and the Stateof the Rightegus in Hea- 
wen, are the ſubjects treated in the FOURTH and lait book of this j 
tamous work, which was the wonder of the twelfth century, and is ; 
littie more than an object of conterapt in ours. ; | ö 

L] ABELARD acknowledges this himſelf, Epiſt. i. cap. ix. p. 20. 


6 engage | 
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engaged many ambitious divines to adopt it; and, in a 
ſhort ſpace of time, the followers of ABEL ARD multiplied 
prodigiouſly, not only in France, but alſo in England and 
Itah. Thus was the pure and peaceable wiſdom of the 
goſpel perverted into a ſcience of mere ſophiſtry and chi- 
cane; for theſe ſubtile doctors never explained or illuſtrat- 
ed any ſubject, but, on the contrary, darkened and dis- 
figured the plaineſt expreſſions, and the moſt evident truths, 
by their laboured and uſeleſs diſtinctions, fatigued both 
themſelves and others with unintelligible ſolutions of ab- 
ſtruſe and frivolous queſtions, and, through a rage for diſ- 


puting, maintained with equal vehemence and ardour the 


oppolite ſides of the moſt ſerious and momentous queſ- 
tions [i]. 

VAIL From this period, therefore, an important diſ- 
tinction was made between the Chriſtian doctors, who 
were divided into two claſſes. In the firſt claſs were pla- 
ced thoſe, who were called by the various names of b:bli- 
ci, i. e. bible-doctors, dogmatici, and poſitivi, i. e. didactic 
divines, and alſo veteres, or ancients; and in the ſecond 
were ranged the ſcholaſtics, who were alſo diſtinguiſhed 


dy the titles of Sententiarii, after the Maſter of the ſenten- 


ces, and Novi, to expreſs their recent origin, The former 


expounded, though in a wretched manner, the ſacred 


writings in their public ſchools, illuſtrated the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity without deriving any ſuccours from reaſon 


or philoſophy, and confirmed their opinions by the united 


teſtimonies of Scripture and Tradition. The latter ex- 
pounded, inſtead of the Bible, the famous Book of Senten- 
ces; reduced, under the province of their ſubtile philoſo- 
phy, whatever the goſpel propoſed as an object of faith, 
or a rule of practice; and perplexed and obſcured its a1 
vine doctrines and precepts by a multitude of vain queſ⸗ 
tions and idle ſpeculations [(C]J. The metbod of the 
ſchalaflics exhibited a pompous aſpect of learning, and 


Oper. —See alſo Lavnolvs, De Scbolis Caroli M. p. 67. cap. lix. 
tom. iv. opp. part I. 


[i] CS. EGASSE DE BOULAY, Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. 
p. 201. 583. ANTON. Wo0D, Antiquit. Oxontenſ. tom. i. p. 58.— 


Lau xolus, De varia Ariſtotelis fortuna in Acad. Pariſ. cap, ili, p. 
187. Edit. Elfwichii Vitem. 1720. in 8vo. 


%] See BOULAY, Hifor, Acad, Pariſ. tom. iii. p. 6567. 
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multitudes, while the biblici, or doctors of the ſacred page, 
| as they were alſo called, had the mortification to ſee their 


The ſcho- 


laſticdivines 


oppoſedfrom 
different 


quarters. 


The Internal HISTORY of the CHURCH, - 


thefe ſubtile doctors ſeemed to ſurpaſs their adverſaries in 
ſagacity and genius; nence they excited the admiration 
of the ſtudious youth, who flocked to their ſchools in 


auditories unfrequented, and almoſt totally deſerted [1], 
The ſcholaſtic theology continued in high repute in all 
the European colleges until the time of LUTHER. 

IX. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that theſe meta- 
phyſical divines had many difficulties to encounter, and 
much oppoſition to overcome, before they could obtain 
that boundleſs authority in the European ſchools, which 
they enjoyed ſo long. They were attacked from differ- 
ent quarters; on the one hand, by the ancient divines, or 


bible - doctors; on the other, by the myſtics, who conſi- 


dered true wiſdom and knowledge as unattainable by ſtu- 
dy or reaſoning, and as the fruit of mere contemplation, 
inward feeling, and a paſſive acquieſcence in divine influ- 
ences, Thus that antient conflict between faith and 
reaſon, that had formerly divided the Latin doctors, and 
had been for many years huſhed in filence, was now un- 
happily revived, and produced every where new tumults 
and diſſenſions. The patrons and defenders of the anci- 
ent theology, who attacked the ſchoolmen, were Gvu1- 
BERT abbot of Nogent [m], PETER abbot of Mouſtier- 


[7] The Book of Sentences ſeemed to be at this timein much oreater 
repute, than the holy ſcriptures, and the compilations of PETER 
LOMBARD were preferred to the doctrines and precepts of IE Sus 


| CukisT. This appears evident from the following remarkable 


paſlage in ROGER BacoN's Op. Maj. ad Clementem IV, Pontif. Rom. 
publithed in 1733 at London, by SAM. JEBB, from the original Ms. 


Baccalaureus qui legit textum (ſcripturæ) ſuccumbit lectori ſententiarum, 


et ubique in omnibus honoratur et prefertur : nam ile, qui legit ſen- 
tentias, habet principalem horam legendi ſecundum ſuam voluntatem, 
habet et ſocium et cameram apud religioſos : ſed qui legit Bibliam, care 
his, et mendicat horam legend: ſecundum quod placet lectori ſententi- 
arum : et qui legit ſummas, diſputat ubique et pro magiſtro habetur, 
reliquus qui textum legit, non poteſt diſputare, ficut fuit hoc anno 
Bononiæ, et in multis aliis locis, quod eft abſurdum : manifeſtum ef 
zgitur, quod textus illius facultatis (ic, Theologice) ſubjicitur uni 
fumme magiſtrali. Such was now the authority of the ſcholaſtic 
theology, as appears from the words of Bacon, who lived in the 
following age, and in whoſe writings there are many things highly 
worthy ct the attention of the curious; | 
[zz] In his Tropologie in Oſcam, p. 203. Opp. 2 

| 4. 
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Ja. Celle ſn], PETER the Chanter [e], and rige hy 
WALTER of St. VIcroR [þ]. The myſtics alſo ſent , 
forth into the field of controverſy upon this occaſion © 
their ableſt and moſt violent champions, ſuch as Joa- 
chiu, abbot of Flori, RicyuarD of St. VictoR, who 
loaded with inveCtives the ſcholaſtic divines, and more eſ- 
pecially LomBARD, though he was, undoubtedly, the 
moſt candid and modeſt doctor of that ſubtile tribe, 
Theſe diſſenſions and conteſts, whoſe deplorable effects 
augmented from day to day, engaged ALEXANDER III, 
who was pontif at this time, to interpoſe his authority, in 
order to reſtore tranquillity and concord in the church. 
For this purpoſe he convoked a ſolemn and numerous aſ- 
ſembly of the clergy -in the year 1164 [9], in which the 
licentious rage of diſputing about religious matters was 
condemned; and another in the year 1179, in which ſome 
particular errors of PETER LOMBARD were Pee out 
and cenſured [r]. 

X. But of all the adverſaries that aſſailed the ſcholaſtic 
divines in this century, none was ſo formidable as the fa- 
mous St. BERNARD, whoſe zeal was ardent beyond all ex- 
preflion, and whoſe influence and authority were equal to 
his zeal. And, accordingly, we find this illuſtrious ab- 
bot combating the Dialecticians, not only in his writings 
and his converſation, but alſo by his deeds; arming 
againſt them ſynods and councils, the decrees of the 


church, and the laws of the ſtate, The renowned 


ABELARD, who was as much ſuperior to St. BERNARD in 
ſagacity and erudition, as he was his inferior in credit and 
authority, was one of the firſt, who felt, by a bitter expe- 


nence, the averſion of the lordly abbot to the ſcholaſtic 


[#] Opuſcul. p. 277. 396. edit. Benedict. 

_ lo] In his Verbum Abbreviat. cap. iii. p. 6, 7. publiſhed at Mons 
in the year 1639, in 4to, by GEORGE GALOPIN. 

(p] In his Libri iv. contra Ruatuor Franciæ Labyrinthos et nod 
bereticos. He called Abelard, Gilbert de la Porree, Lombard, and 
Peter of Poitiers, who were the principal ſcholaſtic divines of this 
century, the four Labyrinths of France. For an account of this 
work, which is yet in manuſcript, ſee BouLarY, Hiſt. Acad. Pariſ. 
tom. ii. p. 619. 659. | 

[9] AnT. Paci Critic. in Baronium, tom. iv. ad A. 1164. 
p. 614, 615. 

{(r] Marr RH. PARIS, Hiſtor. Major, p. 1152 BO UTA, Hiftor. 
Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 403. 
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CEN r. doctors. For, in the year 1121, he was called before the 


XII. 


council of Soiſſons, and before that of Sens in the year 
1140, in both of which aſſemblies he was accuſed by 
St. BERNARD of the moſt pernicious errors, and was 
finally condemned, as an egregious heretic [s]. The 
charge brought againſt this ſubtile and learned monk was, 
that he had notoriouſly corrupted the doctrine of the 
Trinity, blaſpnemed againſt the majeſty of the Holy 
Ghoſt, entertained unworthy and falſe conceptions of the 
perſon and offices of CHRIST, and the union of the two 
natures in him, denied the neceſſity of the divine grace to 
render us virtuous, and in a word, that his doctrines 
ſtruck at the fundamental principles of all religion. It 
muſt be confeſſed by thoſe, who are acquainted with the 
writings of ABEL ARD, that he expreſſed himſelf in a very 


ſingular and incongruous manner upon ſeveral points of 


theology [:]; and this indeed is one of the inconveniences 
to which ſubtile refinements upon myſterious doctrines 
frequently lead. But it is certain, on the other hand, 


that St. BERNARD, who had much more genius than 


logie, miſunderſtood ſome of the opinions of ABELARD, | 
and wilfully perverted others. For the zeal of this good | 
abbot too rarely permitted him to conſult in his decitions 
the dictates of impartial equity; and hence it was, that 
he almoſt always applauded beyond meaſure, and cen- 


ſured without mercy Cu]. 


[5] See BAYLE's Dictionary, at the article ABELARD.—GERVAIS, 
Vie d' Abelard et d' Heloiſe.—MABILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. 


p- 63. 84. 324. 395-—MARTENE, Theſaur. Anecdotor, tom. v. 


„1139. 
l It] He affirmed, for example, among other things equally | 
unintelligible and extravagant, that the names Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, were improper terms, and were only uſed to exprels the 
fullneſ of the ſovereign good; that the Father was the plenitude of | 

owwer, the Sun a certain power, and the Holy Ghoft no powwer at all; | 
that the Holy Ghoſt was the ſoul of the world, with other crude fancies | 
of a like nature, mingled, however, with bold truths. | 

[u] See GERVAIS, Vie d' Abelard, tom. ii. p. 162,—LE CLERC, 
Biblioth. Ancienne et Moderne, tom. ix. p. 352.—DIONYS. PETAV. 
Dogmata Theolog. tom. i. lib. v. cap. vi. p. 217. as alſo the works of 


BERNARD, paſſim. ABELAR D, who, notwithſtanding all his crude 


notions, was a man of true genius, was, undoubtedly, worthy of a 
better fate than that which fell to his lot, and of a more enlightened 
age than that in which he lived. After paſſing through the furnace 


XI, ABELARD 
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XI. ABELARD was not the only ſcholaſtic divine, C E N T, 


who paid dear for his metphyſical refinement upon the doc- 
trines of the goſpel, and whoſe logic expoſed him to the 


— 


unrelenting fury of perſecution; GILBERT DER LA PoR- 
RE, biſhop of Poitiers, who had taught theology and 
philoſophy at Paris, and in other places, with the high- 
eſt applauſe, met with the ſame fate. Unfortunately for 
him, ARNOLD and CALo, two of his archdeacons, who 
had been educated in the principles of the ancient theo- 
logy, heard him one day diſputing, with more ſubtilty 
than was meet, concerning the divine nature. Alarmed 
at the novelty of his doctrine, they brought a charge of 
blaſphemy againſt him before pope EucEenivs III, who 
was at that time in France; and, to give weight to their 
accuſation, they gained over St. BERNARD, and engaged 
him in their cauſe. The zealous abbot treated the mat- 
ter with his uſual vehemence, and oppoſed GiLBERT 
with the utmoſt ſeverity and bitterneſs, firſt in the coun- 
cil of Paris, A. D. 1147, and afterwards in that which 
was aſſembled at Rheims the year following. In this lat- 
ter council the accuſed biſhop, in order to put an end to 
the diſpute, offered to ſubmit his opinions to the judg- 
ment of the aſſembly, and of the Roman pontif, by 
whom they were condemned. The errors attributed 
to GILBERT were the fruits of an exceflive ſubtilty, and 
of an extravagant paſſion for reducing the doctrines of 
Chriſtianity under the empire of metaphyſic and dialectic, 
He diſtinguiſhed the divine eſſence from the Dezty, the 
properties of the three divine perſons from the perſons 
themſelves, not in reality, but by abſtraction, in /atu 
rationis, as the metaphyſicians ſpeak; and, in conſe- 
quence of theſe diſtinctions, he denied the incarnation of 
the divine nature. To theſe he added other opinions, 
derived from the ſame ſource, which were rather vain, 
fanciful, and adapted to excite ſurprize by their novelty, 
than glaringly falſe, or really pernicious. Theſe refined 
notions were far above the comprehenſion of good St. 


of perſecution, and having ſuffered afflitions of various kinds, of 
which he has tranſmitted the hiſtory to poſterity, he retired to the 
monaſtery of Clugni, where he ended his days in the year 1142. 
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CEN T. BERNARD, who was by no means accuſtomed to ſuch 
XII. . profound diſquiſitions, to ſuch intricate reſearches [w}. - 


XII. The important ſcience of morals was not now in 
The ſtate of a very flouriſhing ſtate, as may be eaſily imagined when 
_— 5 we conſider the genius and ſpirit of that philoſophy, 
eco, Which, in this century, reduced all the other ſciences 
under its dominion, and of which we have given ſome 
account in the preceding ſections. The only moral 
writer among the Greeks, who is worthy of mention, is 
PaiLie, ſurnamed the Solitary, whoſe: book intituled 
Dioptra, which conſiſts in a dialogue between the body 
and the foul, is compoſed with judgment and elegance, 
and contains many things proper to nouriſh pious and 
virtuous ſentiments, Re pd on 
The Latin Moraliſts of this age may be divided into 
two claſſes, the ſcholaſtics and my/iics. The former diſ- 
courſed about virtue, as they did about truth, in the 
moſt unfeeling jargon, and generally ſubjoined their arid 
ſyſtem of morals to what they called their didic theology. 
The latter treated the duties of morality in a quite differ- 
ent manner; their language was tender, perſuaſive, and 
affecting, and their ſentiments often beautiful and ſub- 
lime; but they taught in a confuſed and irregular man- 
ner, without method or preciſion, and frequently mixed 
the droſs of Platoniſm with the pure treaſures of celeſtial 
truth. LED, . 1723 e 
We might alſo place in the claſs of moral writers the 
oreateſt part of the commentators and expoſitors of this 
century, who, laying aſide all attention to the ſignificati- 
on of the words uſed by the ſacred writers, and ſcarcely 
ever attempting to illuſtrate the truths they reveal, or the 
events which they relate, turned, by forced and allegori- 
cal explications, every paſſage of ſcripture to practical 
uſes, and drew leſſons of morality from every quarter. 
We could produce many inſtances of this way of com- 


[ww] See Du BouLAx, Hit. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 223. 232.— 
MABILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 343. 415. 433.—Galia 
Chriſtiana Benedictin. tom. ii. p. 1175,—MATTH. PARIS, Hiifior. 
Major, p. 56.—-PETAvii Dogmata Theologica, tom. i. lib. . 
cap. Vui,—LONGUEVAL, Hiſtoire de F Egliſe Gallicane, tom. x. 
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menting beſides GuizerT's Moral Obſervations on the © E N T, 
Book of Job, the Prophecy of Amos, and the Lamentations of „ Wu 
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XIII. Both Greeks and Latins were ſeized with that polemic 
enthuſiaſtic paſſion for-dialeQical reſearches, that raged in writers. 
this century, and were thereby rendered extremely fond 
of captious queſtions and theological conteſts, while, at 
the ſame time, the love of controverſy ſeduced them from 
the paths that lead to truth, and involved them in labyrinths 
of uncertainty and error. The diſcovery of truth was 
not, indeed, the great object they had in view; their 
principal deſign was to puzzle and embarraſs their ad- 
verſaries, and overwhelm them with an enormous heap of 
fine-ſpun diſtinctions, an impetupus torrent of words 
without meaning, a long liſt of formidable authorities, 
and a ſpecious train of fallacious conſequences embelliſn- 
ed with railings and inveCtives. The principal polemic 
writers among the Greeks were ConsTANTINUs HAaRME» 
NOPULUS, and EUTHYMIUs ZIGABENUs. The former, 
publiſhed a ſhort treatiſe De Sectis Hæreticorum, i. e. con- 
cerning the: Heretical Seis. The latter, in a long and 
laboured work, entitled Panoplia, attacked all the various 
hereſies and errors that troubled the church; but, not to 
mention the extreme levity and credulity of this writer, 
his manner of diſputing was highly defective, and all his 
arguments, according to the wretched method that now 
e WH prevailed, were drawn from the writings of the ancient 
8 doctors, whoſe authority ſupplied the place of evidence. 

Both theſe authors were ſharply cenſured in a ſatirical 
poem compoſed by ZoNARAs. The Latin writers were 
alſo employed in various branches of religious controverſy. 
Honokius of Autun wrote againſt certain hereſies; and 
ABELARD Combated them all, The Jews, whoſe credit 
was now entirely ſunk, and whoſe circumſtances were 
miſcrable in every reſpect, were refuted by GILBERT DE 
CAsTILIONE, Ono, PETRUSs ALFonsus, RUPERT of 
Duy:z, PETRUs MAuRITIus, RichARDVUs A Sto. Vic- 
TORE, and PETRUS BLESENSIS, according to the logic of 
tie times, and EUTHYMIUsS, With ſeveral other divines, 
directed their polemic force againſt the Saracens. „ VV 
XIV. Tne conteſt between the Greeks and Latins, betwees ine 


the ſubject of which has been already mentioned, was ſtil wah 


Latins con- 
=p 
You. II. F f carried unued, 
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= © EN T. carried on by both parties with the greateſt obſtinacy and 


vehemence. The Grecian champions were EoTHnymtos, 


1 A NictTaAs, and others of leſs, renown, while the cauſe of 
1 ; the Latins was vigorouſly maintained by AnsELM, biſbop 
1 of Havelſberg, and Huco ETRHERIANUs, Who diſtinguiſh- 
4 ed themſelves eminently by their erudition in this famous 
| | controverſy [x]. Many attempts were made, both at 
; Rome and Conſtantinople, to reconcile theſe differences, and 
f N L to heal theſe fatal diviſions; and this union was ſollicited, 
i, in a particular manner, by the emperors in the Comfiene 
| family, who expected to draw much advantage from the 
\i friendſhip and alliance of the Latins, towards the ſupport 
J of the Grecian empire, which was at this time in a declin- 
= ing, nay, almoſt in a deſperate condition, But as the 
a | Latins aimed at nothing leſs than a deſpotic ſupremacy 


a | over the Greek church, and as, on the other hand, the 
Grecian, biſhops could by no means be induced to yield 
an implicit ebedience to the Roman pontif, or to condemn 


[ | | the meaſures and proceedings of their anceſtors, the ne- 
nl | gociations, undertaken for the reſtoration of peace, widen- 


ed the breach inſtead of healing it, and the terms propoſed 
on both ſides, but eſpecially by the Latins, exaſperated, 


i inſtead'of calming, the reſentments and animoſities of the 
nl | ns contending parties n 

1 Matters oo XV. Many controverſies of inferior moment were car- 
{| [ leſs moment ried on among the Greeks, who were extremely fond of 
= among he diſputing, and were ſcarcely ever without debates upon 
h| | Greeks, religious matters. We ſhall not enter into a circumſtan- 
| | e tial narration of theſe theological conteſts, which are more 
1 | proper to fatigue than to amuſe or inſtruct, but ſhall con- 
I Wh fine ourſelves to a brief mention of thoſe which made the 
14 greateſt noiſe in the empire. Under the reign of EMa- 
9 NUEL ComNENUs, whoſe extenſive learning was accom- 
1 panied with an exceſſive curioſity, ſeveral theological con- 
— 1 troverſies were carried on, in which he himſelf bore 3 
| | | principal part, and which fomented ſuch diſcords and ani- 


moſities among a people already exhauſted and dejedted 
by inteſtine tumults, as threatened their deſtruction. The 
firſt queſtion that exerciſed the metaphyſical talent of this 


[x] See LR ALLArIus De perpeiua conſenſione Eccleſia Oriental. 
et Occident. lib. ii. cap. xi. p. 644. 9 3 
over 
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over- curious emperor and his ſubtile doCtors was this: In CENT, 

what ſenſe it was or might be affirmed, that an incarnate | God p 3 . 

was at the ſame time the OFFERER and the OBLATION ? 5 
When this knotty queſtion had been long debated, and | 
the emperor had maintained, for a conſiderable time, the 
ſolution of it that was contrary to the opinion generally 
received, he yielded at length, and embraced the popular 
notion of that unintelligible ſubject. The conſequence of 

this ſtep was, that many men of eminent abilities and great 
credit, who had differed from the doctrine of the church 
upon this article, were deprived of their honours and em- 
ployments [py]. What the emperor's opinion of this 
matter was, we find no where related in a ſatis factory 
manner, and we are equally. ignorant of the ſentiments 
adopted by the church in relation to this queſtion. | It is 

highly probable that the emperor, followed by certain 
learned doctors, differed from the opinions generally re- 
ceived among the Greeks concerning the Lord's ſupper, 
and the oblation or ſacrifice of CHRIST in that holy ordi- 
nag, t e 1 Som Pie: doth) 0 

XVI. Some years after this, a ſtill more warm conteſt The Greeks 

aroſe concerning the. ſenſe of thoſe words of 'Carisr, diſpute 46 
John xiv. 28. For my Father is greater than I, and divided verde of 
the Greeks into the moſt bitter and deplorable factions. Chriſt, John 
To the ancient explications of that important paſſage new *. 28. 

illuſtrations were now added; and the emperor himſelf, 

who, from an indifferent prince, was become a wretched 

divine, publiſned an expoſition of that remarkable text, 

which he obtruded, as the only true ſenſe of the words, 

. upon a council aſſembled for that purpoſe, and was deſir- 

ous of having received as a rule of faith by all the Grecian 

clergy... He maintained, that the words in queſtion re- 

lated to the fleſh that was hid in Chriſt, and that was paſ- 

fible, i. e. ſubject to ſuffering [z], and not only ordered 

this deciſion to be engraven on tables of ſtone in the prin- 

cipal church of Conſtantiuople, but alſo publiſhed an edict 

in which capital puniſhments were denounced againſt all 

ſuch, as ſhould preſume to oppoſe this explication, or 


— \ 


enete. | 


[y] NiegTAs CHONIATES, Annal. Lib. vii. & 5. p. 112, ed. 
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Contribute to revive this diſpute e 


Concerning 
the God of 
Mahomet. 
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teach any doctrine repugnant to it [a]. This edict, how 
ever, expired with the emperor. by whom it was iſſued out? 
and  ANDRONICUS, upon his. acceſſion | to the imperial 
throne, prohibited all thoſe conteſts concerning ſpeculative 


points of theology, that aroſe from an irregular and wan- 


ton curioſity, and ſuppreſſed, in a more particular manner, 
all inquiry into the ſubject no mentioned, by enacting 


the ſevereſt penalties againſt. ſuch as ſhould in any way 
XVII. The ſame | theological: emperor troubled the 


church with another controverſy concerning the God of 


ManomeErT. The Greek Catechiſms pronounced anathe- 
ma againſt the Deity worſhiped by that falſe prophet, 
whom they repreſented as a ſelid and ſpherical Being [e]; 
for ſo they tranſlated the Arabian word elſemed. which is 
applied in the Foran to the Supreme Being, and which in- 
deed is ſuſceptible of that ſenſe, though it alſo ſigniſies 


eternal [d]. The emperor ordered this anathema to be 


effaced in the Catechiſm of the Greek church, on account 
of the high offence it gave to the Mahometans, who had 
either been already converted to Chriſtianity, or were dil- 
poſed to embrace that divine religion, and who were ex- 
tremely ſhocked at ſuch an inſult offered to the name of 
God, with whatever reſtrictions and conditions it might be 
attended. The Chriſtian doctors, on the other hand, op- 
poſed with much reſolution and vehemence this imperial 
order. They obſerved that the anathema, pronounced 
in the Catechiſm, had no relation to the nature of 
God in general, nor to the true God in particular; 
and that, on the contrary, it was ſolely directed 
againſt the error of MAHouEr, againſt that phantom of 
a divinity which he had imagined. For that .impoſtor 
pretended that the Deity could neither be engendred nor 
engender ; whereas the Chriſtians adore God the Tatber. 
Alter the bittereſt diſputes concerning this abſtruſe ſub- 
ject, and various efforts to reconcile the contending par- 
ties, the biſhops, aſſembled in council, conſented, though 
with the utmoſt difficulty, to transfer the imprecation of. 


La] NictiTas CyuonrIaTttEs Annal. lib. vii. & 6. p. 113+ 
[6] NICETAs in Andronico, lib. ii. & 5. p. 175. 
(e] OncoPny®-. | hy pro 3 
{4] RELAND, De Religione Mohammedica, lib. ii. & 3. p- wes . 
n 1 | (IN 
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the Catechiſm from the God of MAHoMeT, to Mano- 
"MET himſelf, his doctrine, and his ſe [e]. 

XVIII. The ſpirit of (controverſy raged among the 
| Latins, as well as among the Greeks, and various ſenti- 
ments concerning the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper were 
propagated, not only in the ſchools, but alſo in the writ- 
ings of the learned. For though all the doctors of the 
church were now extremely deſirous of being looked upon 
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1 


The contro- 


verſy con- 
cerning the 


Lord's ſup- 
per is carried 
on among 


as enetnies to the ſyſtem of BERENGER, yet many ff the Latine, 


them, and among others [F] RuPERT of Duytz, differed 

very little from the ſentiments of that great man ; atleaſt, 

it is certain, that notwithſtanding the famous controverſy 
which had ariſen in the church concerning the opinions 
of BERENGER, nothing was, as yet, preciſely determined 

with reſpect to the manner of CHRIST'S preſence in the 
euchariſt. 

RurkRT had alſo religious conteſts of another nature 
with Axs EL M, biſhop of Laon, WII LIAM of Champeaux, 
and their diſciples and followers, who maintained their 
doctrine, when they were no more. The divine will and 
the divine omnipotence were the ſubjects of this controverſy, 


* ed, and actually produced all things that exiſt, or whether 
« there are certain things whoſe exiſtence he merel per- 


6, his will, was contrary to it?” The affirmative of the 
latter part of this queſtion was maintained by RuezrT, 
while his adverſaries held that all things were the effects not 
only of the divine power, butſalſo of the divine will. This 
learned abbot was alſo accuſed of having taught that the 
angels were formed out of darkneſs, that CHRIST did not ad- 
minifler his body to Jupaàs in the laſt ſupper ; and ſeveral 
other doctrines [s) contrary to the received opinions of 
F1] the church. 
XIX. Theſe and other rats ofis A mori private 
kind, which made little noiſe in the world, were ſucceed- 
, | ed, avout the year 1140, by one of a more | pon nature 


le] mantis non. Annales, lib. vii. p. . 

[/] BouvLay, Hiftor. Academ. Pariſ. tom: ii. p. 30. 

LS] See MENGOZ. Epiſtola, publiſhed by MARTENE, in his 
Theſaur. Anecdotor. tom. i. p. 290.—J0, deen Annai. 
Lene dict. tom. vi. p. 19, 20. 42. 168. 261. | 


and the queſtion debated was, Whether God #eally will- 


* mits, and whoſe production, inſtead of being the 22 


As alſo that 
concerning 

the immacu- 
late concep- 


tion of the 


Virgin 
Mary. 
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CEN 1. concerning, what was called, the Immaculate conception of 
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XII. the Virgin Mary [hb]. Certain churches in France began, 


— A I. about that time, to celebrate the feſtival conſecrated to 
this pretended conception, which the. Engliſh had obſerved 


before this period in conſequence of the exhortations of 
 ANsELM; archbiſhop of Canterbury, as ſome authors re- 
port. The church of Lions was one of the firſt that ad- 
opted this new feſtival, which no ſooner came to. the 
knowledge of St. BERNARD, than he ſeverely cenſured 
the Canons of Lions on account of this innovation, and 
oppoſed the Immaculate conception of the Virgin with the 
greateſt vigour, as it ſuppoſed her being honoured with a 
privilege, which belonged to CHRIS alone. Upon this a 
warm conteſt aroſe; ſome. ſiding; with the Canons of 
Lions, and adopting the new feſtival, while others adhered 
to the ſentiments of St. BERNARD [i]. The contro- 
verſy, however, notwithſtanding the zeal of the contend- 
ing parties, was carried on, during this century, with a 
certain degree of decency. and moderation. But, in after 
times, when the Dominicans were eſtabliſhed ,i in the aca- 
demy of Paris, the conteſt was renewed with the greateſt 
vehemence, and the ſame ſubject was debated, on both 
* ſides, with the utmoſt animoſity. and contention of mind. 
The Dominicans declared for St. BERNARD, while the 
academy patronized the canons of Lions, and adopted the 
new belkin FE 39 eg ae go 


& 


| | CH A P. W. 
Concerning the rites and ceremonies uſed 5 in ; the church rn 
85 KG this eee | 
Rites uſed I. | H E rites and ceremonies uſed i in | Jinks worſhip, 
intheGreeks both public and private, were now greatly aug- 


church. 


mented Tony the nen and the ſame ſuperſtitious 


17000 The After of this 8 G maintained, 
that the Virgin Mak Y was conce:ved in the womb of her mother with 
the 1 purity that is nene 10 CHRIST'S | conception in her 
vom 

Li] 871. Red as Epiftola 174. tom. i. p. 170.,—BouLr 
Hip. . Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. n Annal. Bened. 
© pation 


CHAP. IV. Kites and Ceremonies. 5 


paſſion for the introduction of new obſervances, diſcovered 
elf i in all the eaſtern churches. The Grecian, Neſtori- 
an, and Jacobite pontifs, that were any way remarkable 


for their credit or ambition, were deſirous of tranſmitting 


their names to poſterity by the invention of ſome new 


rite, or by ſome ſtriking change introduced into the me- 


thod of worſhip that had hitherto prevailed. This was, 
indeed, almoſt * only way left to diſtinguiſh themſelves 


in an age, where all ſenſe of the excellence of genuine re- 


ligion and ſubſtantial piety being almoſt totally loft, the 
whole care and attention of an oftentatious clergy, and a 
ſuperſtitious multitude, were employed upon that round of 
external ceremonies and obſervances that were ſubſtituted 
in their place. Thus ſome attempted, though in vain, to 
render their names immortal, by introducing a new method 
of reading or reciting the prayers of the church ; others 
changed the church muſic; others, again, tortured their 
inventions to find out ſome new mark of veneration, that 
might be offered to the relics and images of the ſaints ; 


while ſeveral ecclefiaſtics did not diſdain to employ their 


time, with the moſt ſerious aſſiduity, | in embelliſhing the 
garments of the clergy, and in forming the motions and 
poſtures they were to obſerve, and the looks they were to 
aſſume, in the celebration of divine worſhip. 

II. We may learn from the book De divinis Helis, e com- 
poſed by the famous RUPERT, or RoBERT, of Duytz, 
what were the rites in uſe among the Latins during this 
century, as alſo the reaſons on which they were founded. 
According to the plan we follow, we cannot here en- 
large upon the additions that were made to the doctrinal 
part of religion. We ſhall therefore -only obſerve, that 
the enthuſiaſtic veneration for the Virgin Mary, which 
had been hitherto carried to ſuch an exceflive height, in- 
creaſed now inſtead of diminiſhing, fince her dignity was 
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at this time conſiderably augmented by the new fiction or 
invention relating to her immaculate conception. For 


though, as we obſerved in the preceding chapter, St. Ber- 


NARD and others oppoſed with vigour this chimerical no- 
tion, yet their efforts were counteracted by the ſuperſtiti- 


tom. vi. p. 327. Dou. COLONIA, Hift. Litt, de la Pill de Lyon, 
tom. ii. p. 233. : 


F f 4 = ous 
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CENT. ous fury of the deluded multitude, whoſe judgment pre- 


XII. 
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— 


vailed over the counſels of the wiſe. So that about the 
. year 1138, there was a ſolemn feſtival inſtituted in honour 
of this pretended conception, though we know not, with 


any degree of certainty, by whoſe authority it was firſt 


Fanatics of 
different 
kinds infeſt 
the Greek 
church. 


eſtabliſhed, nor in what place it was firſt celebrated [#]. 


—_— * 4 * 


* 


8 CHAP. v. 


Concerning the diviſions and herefies that troubled the church, 
during this Century. 


I. THE Greek and eaſtern churches were infeſted with 

fanatics of different kinds, who gave them much 
trouble, and engaged them in the moſt warm and violent 
conteſts, Certain of theſe fanatics profeſſed to believe in 
a double trinity, rejected wedlock, abſtained from fleſh, 
treated with the utmoſt contempt the ſacraments of bap- 
tiſm and the Lord's ſupper, as alſo all the various branches 
of external worſhip, placed the eſſence of religion in in- 
ternal prayer alone, and maintained, as it is ſaid, that an 
evil being, or genius, dwelt in the breaſt of every mortal, 
and could be expelled from thence by no other method, 
than by perpetual ſupplications to the Supreme Being. 


The founder of this enthuſiaſtical ſe& is ſaid to have been 


2 perſon called LucopETRUs. His chief diſciple was 


named Tycnicus, who corrupted, by falſe and fanatical 
interpretations, ſeveral books of the ſacred writings, and 


particularly the Goſpel according to St. Matthew [I]. It is 
well known, that enthuſiaſts of this kind, who were ra- 
ther wrong- headed than vicious, lived among the Greeks 
and Syrians, and more eſpecially among the monks, for 
many ages before this period, and alſo in this century, 
The accounts, indeed, that have been given of them, are 
not in all reſpects to be depended upon 3 and there are 


| ſeveral] circumſtances which render it extremely probable, 


that many perions of eminent piety, and zeal for genuine 


L MABILLON, Annal. Bened. tom. vi. p. 327. 412.—Gali 
Chriftiana, tom. 1. p. 1198. 


(/] See EUTHYMII Triumphus de Secta Maſſalianorum in JAC- 
ToLLII In/ignibus Itinerts Italici, p. 106=125. 


Chriſtianity, 


%% / ͤ — . ood aa ü. 


cuir. v. Diviſſont and Herefees. 
Chriſtianity, were confounded by the Greeks with theſe 


enthuſiaſts, and ranked in the lift of heretics, merely on 


account of their oppoſing the vicious practices and the 
inſolent tyranny of the prieſthood, and their treating with 
deriſion that motley ſpectacle of ſuperſtition that was ſup- 
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— 


ported by public authority. In Greece, and in all the eaſtern 


provinces, this ſort of men were diſtinguiſned by the ge- 
neral and invidious appellation of Maſſalians, or Euchites 
[m], as the Latins comprehended all the adverſaries of the 
Roman pontif under the general terms of Valdenſes and 
 Albigenſes. It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve, that the 
names abovementioned were very vague and ambiguous in 


the way they were applied by the Greeks and the Orien- 


tals, who made uſe of them to characterize, without 
diſtinction, all ſuch as complained of the multitude of uſe- 
leſs ceremonies, and of the vices of the clergy, without 


any regard to the difference, that there was between ſuch 


perſons in point of principles and morals. In ſhort, the 
righteous and the profligate, the wiſe and the fooliſh, 
were equally comprehended under the name of Maſſalians, 
whenever they oppoſed the raging ſuperſtition of the 


times, or looked upon true and genuine piety as the eſſence 


of the Chriſtian character. 

II. From the ſect now mentioned, that of the Bogomiles 
is ſaid to have proceeded, whoſe founder BAs IL Ius, a monk 
by profeſſion, was burnt at Conflantinople, under the reign 
of ALEXIUs COMNENUS, after all attempts to make him 
renounce his errors had proved ineffectual. By the ac- 
counts we have of this unhappy man, and of the errors he 


The Bogo- 


miles, 


taught, it appears ſufficiently evident, that his doctrine re- 


ln] Maſſalians and Euchites are denominations that fignify the 


fame thing, and denote, the one in the Hebrew, and the other in the 
Greek language, perſons that pray. A ſect, under this denomination, 


aroſe during the reign of the emperor CONSTAN TIUS, about the 
year 361, andes by certain monks of Meſopotamia, who dedicated 
themſelyes wholly to prayer, and held many of the doctrines attributed 
by Dr. MoskEIM to the Maſſalians of the xlith century. See 
Au usr. De Heref. cap. lvii. and TH EOD. Heret, Fab. lib. iv. 
 Eripnanivs ſpeaks of another ſort of Maſſalians ſtill more antient, 
who were mere Gentiles, acknowledged ſeveral gods, yet adored only 
one whom they called Almigbiy, and had oratories in which they 
aſſembled to pray and ſing hymns. This reſemblance between the 
Maſſalians and the Eſſenes, induced SCALIGER to think that EPI- 

PHANIUS contounded the former with the latter. 
| ſembled, 
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The Latin III. The Latin ſets were yet more numerous than 

ſects, and thoſe of the Greeks, and this will not appear at all ſur- 

the abuſes 1 27 4 gt 

fomwhence Prizing to ſuch as conſider the ſtate of religion in the great- 

they ſprung. eſt part of the European provinces. The reign of ſuper- 
Kition, the vices of the clergy, the luxury and indolence 


of the pontifs and biſhops, the encouragement of impiet) 


[z] see Ax NA CouxENA Alexiados lib. xv. p. 384. edit. 
Venetæ.— ZO NAR AS Annalium, lib. xviil. p. 336.—Jo. CHRIST. 
 WorF. Hiſtoria Bogomiloram, publiſhed at Witteberg, in 4to 1712. — 
© Sam, ANDREEZ Dif. de Bogomilis in Jo. VoicT11 Bibliotheca Hiſtoris 
©. Herefiologice, toni, i. part H. p. 121,-CHR, AUG, HEUMANN 
 Difertat. de Bogomilis. © e by 
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by the traffic of ders: increaſing from day to day, c E NT. 


ſeveral: pious, though weak men, who had the cauſe of 


CursT and of his religion at heart, eaſily perceived that 
both were in a moſt declining. and, miſerable ſtate, and 
therefore attempted a reformation i in the church, in order 


to reſtore Chriſtianity to its primitive purity and luſtre. 


But the knowledge of theſe good men was not equal to 
their Zea], nor were their abilities in any proportion to the 
grandeur of their undertakings. The greateſt part of 
them were deſtitute both of learning and judgment, and, 
involved in the general ignorance of the times, underſtood 


but very imperfectly the holy ſcriptures, from whence 


Chriſtianity was derived, and by which the abuſes that 
had been mingled with it could only be reformed. In a 
word, few of theſe, well-meaning Chriſtians were equal 


to an attempt ſo difficult and arduous as an univerſal re- 
formation; and the conſequence of this was, that, while 


they avoided the reigning abuſes, , they fell into others 
that were as little conſiſtent with the genius of true re- 


ligion, and carried the ſpirit of cenſure and reformation to 


ſuch an exceſſive length, that it degenerated often into the 


various extravagancies of enthuſiaſm, and engendered a 
number of new ſects, that became a new diſhonour to the 


Chriſtian cauſe. 


IV. Among the | ſes that troubled the Latin 8 
during this century, the principal place is due to the Ca- 


thariſis, whom we have had already occaſion to men- 
tion [0]. This numerous faction, leaving their firſt re- 


ſidence, which was in Bulgaria, ſpread themſelves through- 
out almoſt all the European provices, where they occaſion- 
ed much tumult and diſorder; but their fate was unhappy; 
for, whereyer they were caught, they were put to death 
with the moſt unrelenting cruelty [p]. Their religion 


reſembled the doctrine of the Manichzans and Gnoftics, 
on which account they nen received the denomina- 


1] See CENT. Ul. PART II. Ca. v. 4 XVIIL. but cally 


for that ſort of 4 4 c here mentioned, ſee above CENT. XI. 


PART. II. Cy. V. $I. 


[p] See the accounts given of this unhappy and perſecuted ſect by 
Cans PLESssIS D'ARGENTRE, in his Collectio judiciorum de 


omitted. 
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E N f. tion of the former, though they differed from the genuiſſe 
„II. and primitive Manichæans in many reſpects. They all 
Paar H. indeed agreed in the following points of doctrine: vis. 
That matter was the ſource of all evil; that the Creator 
of this world was a being diſtinct from the Supreme Deity; 
- that CHRIST was not cloathed with a real body, neither 
could be properly ſaid to have been born, or to have ſeen 
death; that human bodies were the production of the evil 
principle; and that baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper were 
uſeleſs inſtitutions, deſtitute of all efficacy and power. 
They exhorted all who embraced their doctrine to a rigot- 
ous abſtinence from animal food, wine, and wedlock, and 
recommended to them in the moſt pathetic terms the moſt 
ſevere acts of auſterity and mortification. They more- 
over treated with the utmoſt contempt all the books of the 
Old Teſtament, but expreſſed a high degree of veneration 
for the New, particularly for the Four Goſpels; and, to 
paſs over many other peculiarities in their doctrine, they 
maintained, that human ſouls, endued with reaſon, were 
' ſhut up by an unhappy fate in the dungeons of mortal 
bodies, from whence they could only be delivered by faſt- 

ing, mortification, and continence of every kind [J. 
The Catha* V. Theſe principles and tenets, though they were ad- 
riſts divided opted and profeſſed ty the whole ſect, yet were different- 
ma ly interpreted and modified by different doctors. Hence 
1 the Cathari/ts were divided into various ſects, which, how- 
ever, on account of the genera] perſecution in which they 
were all involved, treated each other with candour and 
forbearance, diſputed with moderation, and were thus care- 
ful not to augment» their common calamity by inteſtine 
' feuds and animoſities. Out of theſe different factions aroſe 
two leading and principal ſects of the Cathariſis, which 
were diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the number of their 
reſpective followers, and the importance of their differences. 

The one approached pretty nearly to the Manichæan 
ſyſtem, held the doctrine of to eternal Beings, from whom 
all things were derived, the God of light, who was alſo the 


.d] Beſides the writers which ſhall be mentioned preſently, ſee the 
: Diſputatio inter Catholicum et Paterinum, publiſhed by MARTENE; in 
his Theſaur., Anecdotor, tom. v. p. 1703. as alſo BONACURS! 
Manifeſtatio Ha, eſis Catharorum in Luc. DachERII Spicilegio, 
tom. i. p. 208. 5 | 


father 


Cuar. V. Diviſſons and Hereſies. 


whom they conſidered as the author of the material world. 


The other believed in one eternal principle, the FATHER PA a 7 U. 


of CHRIST, and the Supreme God, by whom alſo they 
held that the fir/? matter was created; but they added to 
this, that the evil being, after his rebellion againſt God 


and his fall from heaven, arranged this original matter ac- 


cording to his fancy, and divided it-into four elements, in. 
order to the production of this viſible world. The former 
maintained, that CHRIST being cloathed with a celeſtial 
body deſcended thus into the womb of the Virgin, and 
derived no part of his ſubſtance from her; while the latter 
taught, that he firſt aſſumed a real body in the womb of 


Maxy, though not from her [7]. The ſect, which held 
the doctrine of two principles, were called Albanenſes, from 


the name of the place where their ſpiritual ruler reſided ; 
and this ſe& was ſubdivided into two, of which one took 
the name of BALAZINANSA, biſhop of Verona, and the other 
that of JoHN DE Lucio, biſhop of Bergamo. The ſect 
which adhered to the doctrine of one eternal principle was 


town of the province, and that of Concoregio, or Concorezz9. 
The Albigenſes, who were ſettled in France, belonged to 
the church or congregation of Baioli [5]. | 


[+] See BERN. MONET Ain ſummaadverſus Catharos etWaldenſes, 
publiſhed at Rome, in the year 1743, by THOM.AUGUST. RICHINI, 
who prefixed to it a diſſertation concerning the Cathar:, that is by 
no means worthy of the higheſt encomiums. MoNETA was no 
mean writer for the time in which he lived. See Lib. i. p. 2. & 5: 
Lib. ii. p. 247, &c. 5 Wo ab 

[5s] RaYNERI SACHONE ſumma de Catharis et Leoniſtis in 
MARTENE Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 1761. 1768—PEREGRINUS 
PRISGIANUS in MURATOR1 Antzquit. Ital. medii evi, tom. v. 
p. 93. who exhibits, in a ſort of table, theſe different ſects, but by a 
miſtake places the Albigenſes, who were a braneh of the Baiolenſes, in 
the place of the Albanenſes; this, perhaps, may be an error of the 
preſs. The opinions of theſe Baiolenſes, or Bagnolenſes, may be ſeen 
in the Codex Inquiſitionis Toloſanæ, which LIMBORCH publiſhed with 
his Hiflory of the Inquiſition. The account, however, which we have 
in that hiſtory (Book I. Ch. VIII.) of the opinions of the Albigenſcs 
is by no means accurate. A great variety of cauſes has contributed 
to involve in darkneſs and perplexity the diſtinctive characters of 
theſe different ſects, e ſyſtems we cannot enlarge upon 
at preſent, i | caſe * 


VI. In 
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alſo ſubdivided into the congregation of Baioli, the capital 
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The Internal HTS TOR of th Crnuncn.-: 3 
VI. In the internal conſtitution of the church that wag: 
founded by this ſe&t there were many rules and principles, 
of a ſingular natute, which we paſs over in ſilence, as they 
would oblige us to enter into a detail inconſiſtent with 
the brevity we propoſe to obſerve in this work. The go- 
vernment of this church was adminiftred by biſhops, and 
each biſhop had two vicars, of whom one was called the 
eldeſi fon, and the other the younger ; while the reſt of the 
clergy and doctors were comprehended under the general 
denomination of deacons [ti]. The veneration, which the 


people had for the clergy in general, and more eſpecially 


for the biſhops and their ſpiritual ſons, was carried to a 
length that almoſt exceeds. credibility, The diſcipline. 
abſerved by this ſect was ſo exceſſively rigid and auſtere, 
that it was practicable only by a certain number of robuſt 
and-determined fanatics. - But that ſuch as were not able 
loft to the cauſe, it was thought neceſſary, in imitation of 
the ancient Manichæans, to divide this ſe& into two 


claſſes, one of which was diſtinguiſhed by the title of the 


conſolati, i. e. comforted, while the other received only the 
denomination of confederates. The former gave themſelves 
out for perſons of conſummate wiſdom and extraordinary 
piety, lived in perpetual celibacy, and led a. life of the 
ſevereſt mortification and abſtinence, without ever allow- 
ing themſelves the enjoyment of any, worldly comfort, The 
latter, if we except a few particular rules which they ob- 


ſerved, lived like the reſt of mankind, but at the ſame time 
were obliged by a ſolemn agreement they had made with 
the church, and which, in Italian, they called Ia convencn- 


za, to enter before their death, in their laſt moments, if 
not ſooner, into the 'claſs of the comforted, and to receive 


the conſolamentum, which was the form of inauguration | 


The Petro- 
druffians. 


by which they were introduced into that fanatical or- 
der [2e]. „ 1 e 4d, 4 1 9095 
VII. A much more rational ſect was that which was 
founded about the year 1110 in Languedoc and Provence by 
PETER DE BRUYs, who made the moſt laudable attempts 


to reform the abuſes and to remove the ſuperſtitions that 


Ti. See SACHON1 ſurima de Catharis, p. 1766. 8 
Fu] For a farther account of this ſect, ſee the writers mentioned 
above, and particularly the Codex Inquifitionis Toloſane. 


disfigured 


CHAP. V. * — Diviſions and Herefies. | 
disfigured the beautiful ſimplicity of the goſpel, and after 
having engaged in his cauſe a great number of followers, 


during a laborious miniſtry of twenty years continuance, — 


was burnt at Sz. Giles's, in the year 1130, by an enraged 
populace, ſet on by the clergy, whoſe traffic was in danger 
from the enterprizing ſpirit of this new reformer. The 
whole ſyſtem of doctrine, which this unhappy martyr, 

whoſe zeal was not without a conſiderable mixture of fa- 


naticiſm, taught to the Petrobruſfians his diſciples, is not 


known; it is however certain, that the five following 


tenets made a part of his ſyſtem; 1. That no perſons 


whatever, were to be baptized before they were come to 


the full uſe of their reaſon. 2. That it was an idle ſuper- 
ſition to build churches for the ſervice of God, who will 
accept of a fincere worſhip wherever it is offered; and that 
therefore ſuch churches as had already been erected were 
to be pulled down and deſtroyed. 3. That the crucifixes, 
as inſtruments of ſuperſtition, deſerved the ſame fate. 4. 
That the real body and blood of Chriſt were not exhibited 
in the euchariſt, but were merely repreſented, in that holy 
_ ordinance, by their figures and ſymbols. 5. and laſtly, 
That the oblations, prayers, and good works of the liv- 
ing, could be in no reſpect advantageous to the dead [w]. 
VIII. This innovator was ſucceeded by another, who 
was an Italian by birth, and whoſe name was Henry, the 
founder and parent of the ſect called Henricians, It was, 


no doubt, a rare thing to ſee a perſon, who was at the ſame 


time monk and hermit, undertaking to reform the ſuper- 


ſtitions of the times; yet ſuch was the caſe of HENRx, 
who leaving Lauſanne, a city in Switzerland, travelled to 
Mars, and being baniſhed thence removed ſucceſſively to 
Poitiers, Bourdeaux, and the countries adjacent, and at 
length to Thoilouſe in the year 1147, exerciſing his mi- 
niſterial function in all theſe places with the utmoſt ap- 
plauſe from the people, and declaiming, with the greateſt 
vehemence and fervor, againſt the vices of the clergy, and 
the ſuperſtitions they had introduced into the Chriſtian 
church, At Thoulouſe he was warmly oppoſed by St. 


[w] See PETRI Penerab. Lib. contra Petrobruſſianos in Bibliotheca 


Cluuienſi, p. 1117.,—MABILLON, Annal. Benedict. tom. vi. p. 346. 


—BASNAGE, Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reform#es, period. iv. p. 140. 
| BERNARD, 
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CE N T. BERNARD, by whoſe influence he was overpowered, not- 
. XI. withſtanding his popularity, and obliged to fave himſelf by 
2 EY 2h flight. But being ſeized, in his retreat, by a certain bi. 
ſhop, he was carried before pope Eucenivs III, who pre- 
ſided in perſon at a council then aſſembled at . and 
who, in conſequence of the accuſations brought againſt 
HENRY, committed him, i in the year 1148, to a cloſe pri- 

ſon, where, in a little time after this, he ended his days [x], 
We have no accurate account of the. doctrines of this re. 
former tranſmitted to our times. All we know of that 

matter is, that he rejected the baptiſm of infants ; cenſured 

with ſeverity the corrupt, and licentious manners of the 

clergy; treated the feſtivals and ceremonies of the church 

- with the utmoſt contempt ; and held clandeſtine aſſemblies, 
. explained and inculcated the novelties he 
taught. Several writers affirm, that be was the diſciple 

of PETER DE Bruys ; but I cannot ſee upon what evi- 

dence or authority this aſſertion ĩs grounded [y]. 

The horris IX. While the Henricians were propagating their doc- 

1 trines in France, a certain illiterate man, called Tan- 

as. QUELINUS, or TANQUELMUS, aroſe in Brabant about the 
year 1115, excited the moſt deplorable . commotions at 

Antwerp, and drew after him a moſt numerous ſea, If 

the accounts that are given us of this hereſiarch by his 

. adverſaries may be at all depended upon, he muſt either 

have been- a monſtrous impoſtor, or an outrageous mad- 

man. For he walked in public with the greateſt ſolemni- 

ty, pretended to be God, or, at leaſt, the ſon of God, or- 

dered daughters to be raviſhed in preſence of their mothers, 

and committed himſelf the greateſt diſorders. Such are 
the enormities that are attributed to FANQY SLND, but 
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3 Gefta er Cenomanenf. in Manitou, Analef. veter. 

vi, p. 315. ed. Now,—GAUFRIDI Epiftola in Lib. vi. Vitæ Sti. 
Bernardi, tom. ii. Opp. Bernhard. p. 1207 Marr RH. Hifor. Major. 
p. 71.—MABILLON, Pref. ad Opera Bernbardi, $ & Annal. 
Benedict. tom. vi. p. 346. 420. 434. 

(] That HENR T was the diſciple of PETER DE Baurs i is not 
at all probable; ſince, not to inhſt upon other reaſons, the latter 
could not bear the fight of a croſs, and in all likelihood owed his 
death to the multitude of crucifixes which he had committed to the 
flames; whereas the former, when he entered into any city, appear ed 
with a croſs in his hand, which he bore as a ſtandard, to attract the 
veneration of the people, See MaBILLON, Analedta, p. 316. 
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they are abſolutely incredible, and therefore cannot be C E N x. 
true [z]. What ſeems moſt worthy of credit in this „ XII. 1 
matter is, that this new teacher had imbibed the opinions E : 1 j 
and ſpirit of the Myſtics ; that he treated with contempt 
the external worſhip of God, the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper, and the rite of baptiſm ; and held clandeſtine aſ- 

ſemblies to propagate more effectually his viſionary notions; 
But as, beſides all this, he inveighed againſt the clergy, like | 
the other heretics already mentioned, and declaimed againſt | 
their vices with vehemence and intrepidity, it is probable _ N 
that theſe blaſphemies were falſely charged upon him by a l 
vindictive prieſthood. Be that as it may, the fate of TA Nv - 1 
QUELMUS was unhappy, for he was aſſaſſinated by an [1 
eccleſiaſtic in a cruel manner. His ſe, however, did not 

periſh with him, but acquired ſtrength and vigour under 
the miniſtry of his diſciples, until it was, at length, extin- 
guiſhed by the famous St. NoRBERT, the founder of the 
order of Præmonſtratenſes, or Premontres [Ia]. 

X. In Italy ARNoLD of Breſcia, a diſciple of ABELARD, Seditionsex- 
and a man of extenſive erudition and remarkable auſterity, cited in Tal 
but alſo of a turbulent and impetuous ſpirit, excited new dy Breſt, 
troubles and commotions both in church and ſtate. He 
was, indeed, condemned in the council of the Lateran, 

A. D. 1139, by Innocent II, and thereby obliged to re- 
tire into Switzerland ; but, upon the death of that pontif, = 
he returned into Itah, and raiſed at Rome, during the pon- ii 
tificate of EuGenivs III, ſeveral tumults and ſeditions | 
among the people, who changed, by his inſtigation, the 
government of the city, and inſulted the perſons of the 
clergy in the moſt diſorderly manner. He fell however 
at laſt a victim to the vengeance of his enemies; for, af- 
ter various turns of fortune, he was ſeized, in the year 
1155, by a prefect of the city, by whom he was crucihed, 
and afterwards burned to aſhes. This unhappy man ſeems 

| not to have adopted any doctrines inconſiſtent with the 
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[z] Epiſtola Trajectenſ. Eccleſia ad Triflericum Epiſcopum de 
anchelmo, in SEL. TENGN AGEL11 Collectione Veterum Monumentor. 
p. 368.—BouLaY,Hiftor. Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 98.—ARGENTRE, 
Collectio Fudicior. de » avis erroribus, tom. i. p. 10. | 
La] Lewis Hugo, Vie de S. Norbert, Libr. II. p. 126. —CHRYS. 
vander STERRE Vita S. Norberti, cap. xxxvi. p. 164. & Pol re. 
de HERTOGUE adillam Aunotationes, p. 387. — 
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The Internal HisToRy of the CHURCH, 


and the principles upon which he 
ated were chiefly reprehenſible from their being carried 
too far, applied without diſcernment and diſeretion, and 
executed with a degree of vehemence which was as cri- 
Having perceived the diſ- 
cords and animoſities, the calamities and diſorders,” that 
ſprung from the overgrown opulence of the pontifs and 
biſhops, he was perſuaded that the intereſts of the church, 
and the happineſs of nations in general required, that the 
clergy ſhould be diveſted of all their 3 poſſeſſions, 
of all their temporal rights and prerogatives. He, therefore, 
maintained publicly, that the treaſures and revenues of 
popes, biſhops, and monaſteries, ought to be ſolemnly re- 
ſigned and transferred to the ſupreme rulers of each ſtate, 
and that nothing was to be left to the miniſters of the 
goſpel but a ſpiritual authority and a ſubſiſtence drawn 
from tithes, and from the voluntary oblations and contri- 
butions of the people [5]. This violent reformer, in whoſe 
character and manners there were ſeveral things worthy 
of eſteem, drew after him a great number of diſciples, who 
derived from him the denomination of Arnoldiſts, and, in 


| ſucceeding times, diſcovered the ſpirit and intrepidity of 


their leader, as often as any favourable opportunities of 
reforming the church were offered to their zeal. 

XI. Of all the ſets that aroſe in this century none 
was more diſtinguiſhed by the reputation it acquired, by 
the multitude of its votaries, and the teſtimony which its 
bittereſt enemies bore to the probity and innocence of its 
members, than that of the Waldenſes, fo called from 


their parent and founder PETER WaLDus. This ſect 


was known by different denominations. From the plare 
where It firſt appeared, its members were called T he poor 
men of Lions [c], or Leoniſis, and, from the wooden ſhoes 


[5] See Orro Friſing. de ef; Frederici I, lib. ii. cap. XX. 
S. BERNHARD Us Ep#ft. 195, 196. tom. i. p. 187. BouLAr Hiftor. 
Acad. Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 157.—MURATOR11 Droits de l' Empire fur 


Etat Ecelęfiaſtigue, p. 137.—-H ENR. de Bux Au Vita Frederici I, 


p. 41.—CHAUFEPIED Nouveau Diction. Hiſt. Crit. tom. it. p. 482. 
[c] They were called Leoniſts from Leona, the ancient name of 
Lyons, where their ſect took its riſe, The more eminent perſons 
that ſect manifeſted their progreſs toward perfection by the ſumplicity 
Hence, among other 


which 
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which its doctors wore, and a certain mark that was im- C EN x. 


printed upon theſe ſhoes, they were called Inſabbatati, or 
Sabbatati [d]. The origin of this famous ſect was as 


follows: PETER, an opulent merchant of Lions, ſurnam- 


ed Valdenſis, or Validiſius, from Vaux, or Waldum, a town 
in the marquiſate of Lions, being extremely zealous for 
the advancement of true piety and Chriſtian knowledge, 


employed a certain prieft ſe], about the year 1160, 


in tranſlating from Latin into French the Four Goſpels, with 
other books of Holy Scripture and. the moſt remarkable 
ſentences of the antient doctors, which were ſo high] 
eſteemed in this century. But no ſooner had he peruſed 
theſe ſacred books with a proper degree of attention, than 
he perceived that the religion, which was now taught in 
the Roman church, differed totally from that which was 
originally inculcated by CHRISTH and his apoſtles. 
Struck with this glaring contradiction between the doc- 
trines of the pontifs and the truths of the goſpe!, and 
animated with a pious zeal for promoting his own 
ſalvation and that of others, he abandoned his mercantile 
vocation, diſtributed his riches among the poor [/]. 
and forming an aſſociation with other pious men, who 
had adopted his fentiments and his turn of devotion, he 
began, in the year 1180, to aſſume the quality of a public 
teacher, and to inſtrut the multitude in the doctrines 
and precepts of Chriſtianity, The archbithop of Lions, 


and the other rulers of the church in that province, op- 


_ poſed, with * this new doctor in the exerciſe of 
his miniſtry. E | ; for 
the purity and ſimplicity of that religion which theſe good 


things, they wore wooden ſhoes, which in the French language are 


termed ſabots, and had imprinted upon theſe ſhoes the ſign of the 


croſs, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from other Chriſtians ; and it was on 
theſe accounts that they acquired the denominations of ſabbatati and 
inſabbatati. See DU FRESNE Gloſarium Latin. medii hi, vi. voce 
Sabbatati, p. 4A. Nicol. EuMERICI Directorium Inquiſitorum, 
part III. N. 112, &. e | 


[4] See STEPH. de BoORBONE De ſeptem donis ſpiritus ſancti, in 
ECHARD & QUETIF Bibliotheca Scriptor. Dominicanor. tom. i. 
p. 19 2.— Ax ON YM. Tractatio de Hæreſi Pauperum de Lugduno, in 
MakrENE Theſauro Anecdotor. tom. v. p. 1777. ET 
[e} This prieſt was called STEPHANUS DE EISA. 
V] It was on this account that the Waldenſes were called Pauwres 
4 Liens, or Poor men of Lions. 
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CEN r. men taught, the ſpotleſs innocence that ſhone forth in 
XII. their lives and actions, and the noble contempt of riches 
Parr H. and honours which was conſpicuous in the whole of their 
cConduct and converſation, appeared fo engaging to all ſuch 
as had any ſenſe of true piety, that the number of their 

diſciples and followers increaſed from day to day [g]. 
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[g] Certain writers give different accounts of the origin of the 
Waldenſes, and ſuppoſe that they were ſo called from the Vallies in 
which they had reſided for many ages before the birth of PETER 
WaLDus. But theſe writers have no authority to ſupport this 
aſſertion, and, beſides this, they are refuted amply by the beſt hiſtori- 
ans. I don't mean to deny, that there were in the Vallies of Piedmont, 
long before this period, a ſer of men, who differed widely from the 
opinions adopted ard inculcated by the church of Rome, and whoſe 
doQrine reſembled, in many reſpects, that of the Waldenſes ; all that 

I maintain is, that theſe inhabitants of the Yallies abovementioned are 
to be carefully diſtinguiſhed from the Waldenſes, who, according to 
* the unanimous voice of hiſtory, were originally inhabitants of Lyons, 
and derived their name from PETER WALDUs, their founder and 
chief. We may venture to affirm the contrary, with the learned 
BEZ A and other writers of note; for it ſeems evident from the beſt 
records, that VALDuUs derived his name from the true Valdenſes of 
Piedmont, whoſe doctrine he adopted, and who were known by the 
names of Vaudois and Valdenſes, before he or his immediate followers 
exiſted. If the. Valdenſes or Waldenſes had derived their name from 
any eminent teacher, it would probably have been from VaLDo, who 
was remarkable for the purity of his doctrine in the IXth century, 
and was the cotemporary and chief counſellor of BERENGARIUS. 
But the truth is, that they derive their name from their Vallies in 
Piedmont, which in their language are called Faux, hence Vaudbis, 
their true name; hence PETER or (as others call him) Jonx of 
Lyons, was called in Latin Yaldus, becauſe he had adopted their doc- 
trine; and hence the term Valdenſes and Waldenſes uſed by thoſe, who 
write in Engliſh or Latin, in the place of Yaudois. The bloody 
Inquiſitor REINERUs Sacco, who exerted ſuch a furious zeal for the 
deſtruction of the Valdenſes, lived but about 80 years after Valdus of 
Horns, and muſt therefore be ſuppoſed to know whether or not he 
was the real founder of the Valdenſes or Leoniſis; and yet it is re- 
markable that he ſpeaks of the Leoniſts (mentioned by Dr. Mo$HEIM 
in the preceding page 613, as ſynonymous with Waldenſes) as a ſect 
that had flouriſhed above 500 years; nay mentions authors of note, 
who make their antiquity remount to the Apoſtolick age. See the 
account given of Sacco's book by the Jeſuit GRETSER, in the 
Biblioibeca Patrum. I know not upon what principle Dr. Mos HEIN 
maintains, that the inhabitants of the Vallies of Piedmont are to be 
carefully diſtinguiſhed from the Valdenſes; and I am perſuaded, that 
whoever will be at the pains to read attentively the 2d, 25th, 26th, and 
27th chapters of the firſt book of LEGER's Hiſtoire Generale des Egliſes 
Paudoiſes, will find this diſtinction entirely groundleſs.— When the 
Papiſts alk us where our Religion was before LUTHER ? we generally 
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Cnape. V. Diviſions and Hereſies. | 
They accordingly formed religious aſſemblies, firſt in 


France, and afterwards in Lombardy, from whence they 
_ propagated their ſect throughout the other provinces of 


Europe with incredible rapidity, and with ſuch invincible © 


fortitude, that neither fire, nor ſword, nor the moſt cruel 
inventions of mercileſs perſecution, could damp their zeal, 
or entirely ruin their cauſe [+]. 

XII. The attempts of PETER W aLDUs and his follow- 
ers were neither employed, nor deſigned to introduce new 
doctrines into the church, nor to propoſe new articles of 
faith to Chriſtians, All they aimed at was, to reduce the 
form of eccleſiaſtical government, and the lives and man- 

ners both of the clergy and people, to that amiable ſimpli- 
city, and that primitiye ſanctity, that charactized the apo- 
ſtolic ages, and which appear ſo ſtrongly recommended in 
the precepts and injunctions of the divine author of our 


holy religion. In conſequence of this deſign, they com- | 


plained that the Roman church had degenerated, under 


ConsSTANTINE the Great, from its primitive purity and 


ſanctity. They denied the ſupremacy of the Roman pon- 
tif, and maintained that the rulers and miniſters of the 


church were obliged, by their vocation, to imitate the 


poverty of the apoſtles, and to procure for themſelves a 
ſubſiſtence by the work of their hands. They conſidered 
every Chriſtian, as in a certain meaſure qualified and au- 
thorized to inſtruct, exhort, and confirm the brethren in 


their chriſtian courſe, and demanded the reſtoration of 


anſwer: in the Bible; ; and we anſwer well. But to gratify their 
taſte for Tradition and human authority, we may add to this anſwer, 
and in the Vallies of Piedmont. 


] See the following ancient writers, who have given accounts of 


the ſect in queſtion, 1 wit, SACHONI Summa contra Valdenſes.— 
MoneTz# Summa contra Catharos et Valdenſes, publiſhed by 
| RicHiNi.—Tr, de Herefi Pauperum de Lugduno, publithed by 
MARTENE, in his Theſaur. Anecdot. tom. v. p. 1777.—PILICH- 
DORFFIUS contra Valdenſes, t. xxv. B. B. Max. Patr.—Aqd to theſe 


authors, Jo. PAUL PERRIN Hiftoire des Vaudois, publiſhed at Geneva 


in 1619 — Jo. LEG ER Hiſtoire Generale des Egliſes Vaudoiſes, livr. i. 


ch. xiv. p. 136.—UssERII De Succeſſione Ecclefiarum Occidentis, 


cap. viii. p. 209,—JAC. Bas x AGE Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformees, 
tom. 1. period, iv. p. 329.— THOMu. AUGUST. RICHINI Diſſertat. 
de Valdenſibus, prefixed to his edition of the Summa MONET, 
p. 36.—BOULAY Hiftor. Acad. "Pp tom. ii. p. 292. 
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expiation of tranſgreſſions by prayer, faſting, and alms, 
which the new- invented doctrine of indulgences had almoſt 


totally aboliſned. They, at the ſame time, affirmed, that 


every pious Chriſtian was qualified and entitled to preſcribe 
to the pepitent the kind and degree of ſatisfaction or ex- 


piation that their tranſgreſſions required; that confeſſion 
made to prieſts was by no means neceflary, fince the 


humble offender might acknowledge his ſins and teſtify his 


repentance to any true believer, and might expect from 
ſuch the counſels and admonitions that his caſe. and: cir- 


cumſtances demanded. They maintained, that the power 
of delivering finners from the guilt and puniſhment of their 


- 


offences belonged to God alone; and that indulgences, of 


conſequence, were the criminal inventions of ſordid ava- 


rice, They looked upon the prayers, and other ceremonies 
that were inſtituted in behalf of the dead, as vain, uſeleſs, 


and abſurd, and denied the exiſtence of departed fouls in 


an intermediate ſtate of purification, affirming, that they 
were immediately, upon their ſeparation from the body, 
received into heaven, or thruſt down to hell, 


Theſe and 
other tenets of a like nature compoſed the ſyſtem of doc- 


trine propagated by the Waldenſes. Their rules of 


practice were extremely auſtere ; for they adopted, as the 


model of their moral diſcipline, the Sermon of CHRIST 


on the mount, which they interpreted and explained in 


the moſt rigorous and literal manner, and, of conſequence, 


prohibited and condemned in their ſociety all wars, and 


ſuits of law, all attempts towards the acquiſition of wealth, 


* 


the inflicting of | | 
unjuſt violence, and oaths of all kinds [z]. 
li] See the Codex Inquiſitionis Toloſang, publiſhed by LIMBORCH, 


as alſo the Summa MONET A contra Waldenſes, and the other writers 
of the Waldenſian hiſtory. Though theſe writers are not all equally 


accurate, nor perfectly agreed about the number of doctrines that 


entered into the ſyſtem of this ſect, yet they are almoſt all unanimous 


capital puniſhments, ſelf-defence againſt 


in _knowiedging the ſincere piety and exemplary conduct of the 


Waldenſes, and 


ew plainly enough that their intention was not to 


oppoſe the doctrines that were univerſally received among Chriſtians, 


but only to revive the piety and manners of the primitive times, and 
to combat the vices of the clergy, and the abuſes that had been 
introduced into the worſhip and diſcipline of the church. 
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XIII. The government of the church was committed, © E N T. 

by the Waldenſes, to b:/bops [K], preſbyters, and deacons; „ XII. it | 

for they acknowledged, that theſe three COONS or- 2 Sy 

ders were inſtituted by CHR1sT himſelf. But they looked ne form 

upon it as abſolutely neceſſary, that all theſe orders ſhould of church 

reſemble exactly the apoſtles of the divine Saviour, and tang 

be, like them, illiterate, poor, deſtitute of all worldly poſ- Waldenfes. 

ſeſſions, and furniſhed with ſome laborious trade or voca- 15 

tion, in order to gain by conſtant induſtry their daily ſub- 

ſiſtence [II. The laity were divided into two claſſes; 

one of which contained the perfect, and the other the im- 

perfect Chriſtians, The former ſpontaneouſly diveſted 

themſelves of all worldly poſſeſſions, manifeſted, in the 

wretchedneſs of their apparel, their exceſſive poverty, and 

emaciated their bodies by frequent faſting. The latter 

were leſs auſtere, and approached nearer to the method of 

living generally received, though they abſtained, like the 

graver ſort of anabaptiſts in later times, from all appear- . 

ance of pomp and luxury. It is, however, to be obſerved, 

that the Waldenſes were not without their inteſtine divi- 

ſions. Such of them as lived in Italy differed conſiderably 

in their opinions from thoſe who dwelt in France and the 

other European nations. The former conſidered the 

church of Rome as the church of CHRIST, though much 

corrupted and ſadly disfigured ; they acknowledged more- 

over the validity of its ſeven ſacraments, and ſolemnly 

declared that they would continue always in communion 

with it, provided they might be allowed to live as the 

thought proper, without moleſtation or reſtraint. The 

latter affirmed, on the contrary, that the church of Rome 

had apoſtatized from CHRIST, was deprived of the holy 

ſpirit, and was, in reality, that whore of Babylon mentioned 

in the Revelations of St. HN [L]. HS 


L The biſhops were alſo called gjorales, or elders. _ . 
[/] The greateſt part of the aldenſes gained their livelihood by 
weaving; hence the whole {ect in certain places were called the /e& 

of weavers. | | 3 | 
[m] MoneTz Summa contra Catharos et Valdenſes, p. 406, 
416, &c. They ſeem to have been alſo divided in their ſentiments 
concerning the poſſeſſion of worldly goods, as appears from the 

Accounts of STEPHANUS DE.BORBONE, in ECHARDI Scriptoribus 
Dominicanis, tom. i. p. 191. This writer diyides the Valdenſes into 
two claſſes; The poor men of Lions, and The poor men of Lombardy. 
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XIV. Beſides theſe famous ſets, which made a great 


the boſom of a corrupt and ſuperſtitious church, there 
were other religious factions of leſſer importance, which 
aroſe in Italy, and more eſpecially in France, though they 
ſeem to have expired ſoon after their birth In J. In Lom- 
bardy, which was the principal reſidence of the Italian he- 


retics, there ſprung up a very ſingular ſect, known by the 
denomination of Paſaginians [o], and alſo by that of the 


circumciſed, Like the other ſects already mentioned, they 


had the utmoſt averſion to the dominion and diſcipline 


of the church of Rome ; but they were, at the ſame time; 
diſtinguiſhed by two religious tenets that were peculiar to 
themſelves. The firſt was a notion, that the obſervation 
of the law of MosEs, in every thing except the offering of 
ſacrifices, was obligatory upon Chriſtians, in conſequence 
of which they circumciſed their followers, abſtained from 
thoſe meats, the uſe of which was prohibited under the 
Moſaic œconomy, and celebrated the Jewiſh Sabbath, 
The ſecond tenet that diſtinguiſhed this ſect was advanced 


in oppoſition to the doctrine of three perſons in the divine 


The Capu- 


mati. 


nature; for the Paſaginians maintained that CHRIST was 


no more than the fir/? and pureſt creature of God; nor will 


their adopting this opinion ſeem ſo ſurpriſing, if we con- 
ſider the prodigious number of Arians that were ſcattered 
throughout Ialy long before this period of time [p]. 

XV. A ſet of fanatics, called Caputiati, from a ſingulat 
kind of cap that was the badge of their faction, infeſted 


the province of Burgundy, the dioceſe of Auxerre, and 
ſeveral other parts of France, in all which places they ex- 


cited much diſturbance among the people. They wore 


upon their caps a leaden image of the Virgin Mary, and 


| The former rejected and prohibited all ſorts of poſſeſſions ; the latter 


looked upon worldly poſſeſſions as lawful. This diſtinction may be 
'alſo confirmed by ſeveral . of other ancient authors. | 
I] For an account of theſe obſcurer ſe&ts, ſee STEPHANUS DE 
BoRBONE, in ECHARDI Scriptoribus Dominicanis, tom. i. p. 191. 
Lo] The origin of the name of Paſagini, or Paſagii, is not known. 
[L] See F. Bonacursi Manifeſiatio bæræſis Catharorum, in 


Luc. DAcHERII SPICILEGIO Peter. Scriptor. tom. 1. p. 211. edit. 


nov. - GERHARD BERGAMENSIS contra Catharos et Paſagios, in 


Lup. Ax rox. MukATORLII Antigg. Ital. medii avi, tom. V: 


P- 151. "oY 
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they declared publicly, that their purpoſe was to level all cx N T. 


f 

n diſtinctions, to abrogate magiſtracy, to remove all ſubordi- 
5 nation among mankind, and to reſtore that primitive liber- 
7 
— 


ty, that natural equality that were the ineſtimable privi- 


leges of the firſt mortals. HuGo, biſhop of Auxerre, at- 


tacked theſe diſturbers of human ſociety in the proper. 
manner, employing againſt them the force of arms, inſtead. 


XII. 
PART. II. 


„ 


r of arguments [J. 5 . 
4 The ſe& of the apoſtolics, whom St. BERNARD oppoſed 
7 with ſuch bitterneſs and fury, and who were ſo-called, as. 
c that zealous abbot himſelf acknowledged, becauſe they 
? profeſſed to exhibit in their lives and manners the piety 


and virtues of the holy apoſtles, were very different from 


ſubſiſtence by bodily labour ; and yet no ſooner did they 
form themſelves into a ſe, than they drew after them a 
multitude of adherents of all ranks and orders. Their 
religious doctrine, as St. BERNARD confeſſes, was free 
from error, and their lives and manners were irreproach- 
able and exemplary. Yet they were reprehenſible, on ac- 
count of the following peculiarities : 1. They held it un- 
lawful to take an oath. 2. They ſuffered their hair and 
their beards to grow to an enormous length, ſo that their 
aſpect was inexpreſſibly extravagant and ſavage. 3. They 
preferred celibacy before wedlock, and called themſelves 
the chafle brethren and ſiſters. Notwithſtanding which, 


ner of the apoſtles, with whom he lived in a domeſtic re- 
lation, lying in the ſame chamber, with her, though not in 


the ſame bed ſr]. - J%RYF | 
XVI. In the count}, nch was aſſembled at Rheims in 
the year 1148, and at which pope EUuNrus III preſided, 


a certain gentleman of the province of Bretagne, whoſe 


for pretending to be the ſon of 


ordered, was conde ined — | 
AS uſed for exor- 


God, Having heard; in 


[9] Jac. LE Bo Eur, Memoires ſur I Hiſtoire d Auxerre, tom. i. 
P. 317. | | „„ 
[1] St. BERN HABDus, Sermo LXV, in Canticum, tom. iv. Opp. 
p. 149 5. edit. Mabillon. 5 Es | 
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the audacious heretics now mentioned. They were a 
clowniſh ſet of men, of the loweſt birth, who gained their. 


4. Each man had a ſpiritual ſiſter with him, after the man- 


name was Eon, andywhoſe brains was, undoubtedly, diſ- 


ciſing malignant ſpirits, theſe words pronounced: per 
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CENT. Fum, qui venturus eft judicare vivos et mortuos, he con- 


cluded, from the reſemblance that there was between the 
word Eun, and his name, that he was the perſon who was 
to come and judge both quick and dead. This poor man 
ſhould rather have been delivered over to the phyſicians, 
than placed in the liſt of heretics. He ended his days in 
A 1 priſon, and left a conſiderable number of fol- 
lowers and adherents, whom perſecution and death in the 
moſt dreadful forms could not perſuade to abandon bis 
cauſe, or to renounce an abſurdity, which one would think 
could never have gained credit, but in ſuch a place as Bed- 


lam [s]. This remarkablexxample is ſufficient to ſhew, 


not only the aſtoniſhing credulity of the ſtupid multitude, 
but alſo how far even the rulers of the church were deſti- 


| tute of judgment, and ſtrangers to the knowledge of true 


and genuine religion. 


11 Marra, park, Hi iRoria Major, p. 68,—Gu1L. A 
GENSIS, Hifforia rerum Anglicarum, lib. i. p. 50. —Bour Ax, 
Hi iftoria Acad, Pariſ. tom. ii. p. 241. 
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